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In  Trust. 

ThB  StOBT  of  a  I.ADT  A»D   HER  LOTBR. 

Chapteb   XVI, 
GOOD  ADVICE. 

ri  dinner  to  which  the  family  sat  down  after  this  ride  somewhat 
alarmed  the  stranger-relative  who  so  suddenly  found  himself 
mixed  np  in  their  affairs.  He  thought  it  could  be  nothing  bitt  cop- 
stnined  and  uncomfortable.  But  this  did  not  turn  out  to  be  the  case. 
Anne  knew  nothing  at  all  about  what  her  father  had  been  doing, 
and  from  Rose's  light  nature  the  half  comprehended  scene  at 
luncheon,  when  her  mother  had  wept  and  her  Other's  &ce  had  been 
like  a  thundercloud,  had  already  faded  away.  These  two  unconscions 
m^nbers  of  the  party  kept  the  tide  of  affairs  in  flow.  They  talked 
as  oBual — Anne  even  more  than  usual,  as  one  who  is  miaware  of  the 
critical  point  at  which,  to  the  knowledge  of  all  around,  he  or  she  is 
standing,  so  otten  does.  She  gave  even  a  little  more  ioformation 
than  waa  called  for  about  her  visit  to  the  Woodheads,  being  in  her 
own  mind  half  ashamed  of  her  cowardice  in  stAying  away  after  the 
xene  of  the  morning.  On  the  whole  she  was  glad,  she  persuaded 
herself,  of  the  scene  of  the  morning.  It  had  placed  her  position 
b^ond  doubt.  There  had  seemed  no  occasion  to  make  any  state- 
ment to  her  &ther  as  to  the  correspondence  which  he  had  not 
forbidden,  or  indeed  referred  to.  He  had  bidden  her  give  up  her 
Viver,  and  she  had  refused ;  but  he  had  said  nothing  about  the  lover's 
letterB,  though  these  followed  as  a  matter  of  couise.  And  now  it 
was  well  that  he  should  know  the  exact  position  of  affairs.  She  had 
been  greatly  agitat«d  at  the  moment,  but  soon  composed  herself. 
And  in  her  desire  to  show  that  she  was  satisfied,  not  grieved  by 
what  had  happened,  Anne  was  more  than  usually  cheerful  and  com- 
municative in  her  talk. 

*  Fanny  is  very  happy  about  her  brother  who  is  coming  home 
from  India.  He  is  to  be  here  only  six  weeks;  but  he  does  not 
gmdge  the  long  jonmey :  and  they  are  all  so  happy.' 

<  He  is  a  fool  for  his  pains,'  growled  Mr.  Mountford  from  the 
head  of  the  table.     '  I  don't  know  what  our  young  men  are  coming 
Ho.  619  (wo.  cxzxnc  ».  f.)  B 
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to.     AMut  right  has  he  to  such  a  luxury?     It  will   cost   him   a 
huDdred  pounds  at  the  least.     Six  weeks — he   has  not  been  gone  as 

many  years ' 

'  Four  years — that  is  a  long  time  when  people  are  fond  of  each 
other,'  said  Anne,  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  smile.  Every  indi* 
vidual  at  table  instantly  thought  of  the  absent  lover. 

*  She  is  thinking  that  I  will  be  dead  and  gone  in  four  years,  and 
she  will  be  free,'  the  angry  father  said  to  himself,  with  a  vindictive 
sense  that  be  was  justi6ed  in  the  punishment  he  meant  to  inflict 
upon  her.  But  Ajme,  indeed,  was  thinking  of  nothing  of  the 
kind,  only  with  a  visionary  ref;ret  that  in  ber  own  family  there  was 
DO  one  to  come  eager  over  sea  and  land  to  be  longed  and  prayed  for 
with  Fanny  Woodhead's  anxious  sisterly  motherly  passion.  This 
was  far,  very  for  from  the  imagination  of  the  others  as  a  motive 
likely  to  produce  such  a  sigh. 

'A  brother  firom  India  is  always  anxiously  looked  for,'  said  Mrs. 
Mountford,  stepping  in  with  that  half-compunctious  readiness  to 
succour  Anne  which  the  knowledge  of  this  day's  proceedings  had 
produced  in  her.  She  did  not,  in  fact,  know  what  these  proceedings 
had  been,  and  they  were  in  no  way  her  &ult.  But  still  she  felt  a 
compunction.  'They  always  bring  such  quantities  of  things  with 
them,'  she  added.  '  An  Indian  box  is  the  most  delightfiil  thing  to 
open.     I  had  a  brother  in  India,  too ' 

'I  wish  we  had,'  said  Rose,  with  a  pout.  Heathcote  had  been 
preoccupied :  he  bad  not  been  so  '  attentive '  as  usual :  and  she 
wished  for  a  brother  instantly,  *juHt  to  spite  him,'  she  said  to  herself. 

'  Fanny  is  not  tfainking  of  the  presents ;  but  Rose,  consider  you 
are  tutereeted  in  it,  too — that  is  another  man  for  your  dance.' 

Rose  clapped  her  hands.  <  We  ar6  looking  up  I '  she  eaid. 
'  Twenty  men  from  Sandhurst,  and  six  from  Meadowlands,  and  T^ady 
Prayrey  Poule's  husband,  and  I-'Ved  Woodhead  and  Willie  Ashley — 
for  of  course  Willie  is  coming ' 

'  A  dance  at  this  time  of  the  year  is  folly,'  said  Mr.  Mountford  ; 
*  even  in  summer  it  is  bad  enough  ;  but  the  only  time  of  the  year  for 
entertainments  in  the  country  is  when  you  bave  warm  weather  and 
short  nights.' 

*  It  was  because  of  Cousin  Heathcote,  papa.  It  is  not  often  we 
have  a  man,  a  real  relation,  staying  at  Mount.' 

*  Heathcote  \  oh,  so  it  is  for  your  sake,  Ueathcot«  ?  I  did  not 
know  that  dancing  was  an  attribute  of  reasonable  beings  after  thirty,* 
Mr.  Mountford  said. 

Then  it  was  Anne  who  came  to  Heathcote's  aid.  '  You  are  not 
afiraid  of  seeming  frivolous  F '  she  said,  giving  him  the  kindest  look 
he  had  yet  seen  in  her  eyes ;  and  his  heart  was  touched  by  it :  he 
had  Dot  known  that  Anne's  eyes  had  been  so  fine — 'and  it  will 
please  everybody.  The  country  requires  to  be  stirred  up  now  and 
then.  We  like  to  have  something  to  talk  about,  to  say  "Are  you 
going  to  the  So-and-so's  on  the  25^  ?" ' 
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'  Ad  admirable  reason  certaisl;  for  trouble  and  expense.  If  70U 
vere  electioneering,  it  migbt  be  reasonable ;  but  I  presume  your 
woman's  rights  are  not  so  adTanced  yet  as  that.  Miss  Anne  Motmt- 
fbid  can't  stand  for  the  comity  t ' 

'  I  don't  think  she  is  likely  to  try,  father,'  said  Anne,  *  whatevn 
mi^t  be  the  rights — or  wrongs.' 

'Yon  must  not  think,  Mr.  Heathcote,'  said  Mrs.  Mountford 
SDxioiisly,  *  that  Anne  has  anything  to  say  to  women's  rights.  She 
is  &r  too  sensible.  She  has  her  own  ways  nf  thinking,  but  she  is 
no  more  absurd  or  strong-minded ' 

'  I  hope  you  do  not  think  me  weak-minded,  mamma,'  Anne  said, 
with  a  soft  laugh. 

And  then  little  more  was  said.  Mr.  Moimtford  half  rose  and 
mumbled  that  grace  after  meat  which  leaves  out  all  the  more 
ethereal  part  of  the  repast  as,  we  suppose,  a  kind  of  uncovenanted 
nmciea  for  which  no  thanks  are  to  be  uttered,  and  after  a  while 
the  ladies  left  the  room.  It  was  cold,  but  the  whole  frosty  world 
oDtade  lay  enchanted  under  the  whitening  of  the  moon.  The  girls 
caught  up  fiir  cloaks  and  shawls  as  they  went  through  the  hall,  and 
ste^>ed  outside  involuntarily.  The  sky  was  intensely  blue;  the 
douda  piled  high  in  snowy  masses,  the  moon  sailing  sereaely  across 
the  great  expanse,  veiling  herself  lightly  here  and  there  with  a  film 
of  vapour  which  Uie  wind  had  detached  from  the  cloud-mountains. 
Ilieee  filmy  fragments  were  floating  across  the  sky  at  extraordinary 
qwed,  and  the  wind  was  rising,  whirling  down  showers  of  leaves. 
The  commotion  among  the  trees,  the  sound  of  the  wind,  the  rapid 
flight  of  the  clouds,  all  chimed  in  with  Anne's  mood.  She  took 
bold  of  her  sister's  arm  with  gentle  force.  '  Stay  a  little.  Rose — it 
IB  all  quiet  inside,  and  here  there  is  so  much  going  on :  it  is 
louder  than  one's  thoughts,'  Anne  said. 

'  What  do  you  mean  by  being  louder  than  your  thoughts  ?  Your 
thoughts  are  not  loud  at  all — not  mine  at  least :  and  I  don't  like 
those  dead  leaves  all  blowing  into  my  face ;  they  feel  like  tilings 
toncbing  you.     I  think  I  shall  go  in,  Anne.' 

'  Not  yet,  dear.  I  like  it :  it  occupies  one  in  spite  of  one's  self. 
^Hie  lawn  will  be  all  yellow  to-morrow  with  scattered  gold.' 

'  You  naean  with  scattered  leaves  ;  of  course  it  will,'  said  Rose. 
'When  the  wind  is  high  like  this  it  brings  the  leaves  down  like 
inything.  The  lime  trees  will  be  stripped,  and  it  is  a  pity,  for  they 
were  pretty.  Everything  is  pretty  this  year.  Papa  has  been  in 
to  Hunston,'  she  said,  abruptly,  looking  Anne  in  the  face ;  but  it  was 
veiy  difficult  even  for  Kose's  keen  little  eyes  to  distinguish  in  the 
moonlight  whether  or  not  Anne  hiew. 

Anne  took  very  little  notice  of  this  bit  of  news.  '  So  Saymore 
told  me.  Did  Mr,  Heathcote  see  the  church,  I  wonder?  I  hope 
«<H»e  one  told  him  how  fine  it  was,  and  that  there  were  some  Mount- 
ford  monuments.' 

'Do  yon  know  what  papa  was  doing  in  Hunston,  Anne?    He 
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went  to  see  Mr.  Loaeby.  Mamma  made  quite  a  fuss  wben  he  went 
away.  She  would  not  tell  me  what  it  was.  Perhaps  she  did  not 
know  herself.  She  often  gets  into  quite  a  state  about  things  she 
doesn't  know.  Can  you  tell  me  what  papa  could  want  with  Mr. 
Loseby  ?  you  can  see  for  yourself  how  cross  he  is  now  he  has  come 
back.' 

'  With  Mr.  Loseby  ?  no,  I  cannot  tell  you.  Rose.'  Anne  heard 
the  news  with  a  little  thrill  of  excitement.  It  was  rarely  that  Mr. 
Moimtford  went  so  far;  very  rarely  that  he  did  anything  which, 
through  his  wife,  or  Saymore,  or  Rose  herself,  did  not  find  its  way  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  entire  household.  Anne  connected  the  in- 
cident of  the  morning  with  this  recent  expedition,  and  her  heart 
beat  faster  in  her  breast.  Well :  she  was  prepared ;  she  had  counted 
the  cost.  If  she  was  to  be  disinherited,  that  conld  be  borne — ^but  not 
to  be  untrue. 

'  That  means  you  will  not  tell  me,  Anne.  I  wonder  why  I  Bbould 
always  be  the  last  to  know.  For  all  anyone  can  tell,  it  may  just  be 
of  as  much  consequence  to  me  as  to  you,  if  be  went  to  tamper  with 
his  will,  as  Mamma  said.  iftTiat  do  you  call  tampering  with  a  will? 
I  don't  see,'  cried  Rose  indignantly, '  why  I  should  always  be  supposed 
too  young  to  know.  Most  likely  it  is  of  juat  ae  much  consequence 
to  me  as  to  you.' 

'  Rose,'  cried  her  mother,  from  the  window,  *  oome  in — come  in  at 
once  I  How  can  you  keep  that  child  out  in  the  cold,  Anne,  when 
you  know  what  a  delicate  throat  she  has?'  Then  Mrs,  Mountford 
gave  an  audible  shiver  and  shut  down  the  window  hastily ;  for  it  was 
very  cold. 

*  I  have  nothing  to  tell  you,  dear,'  Anne  said  gently.  *  Bat  you  are 
quite  right;  if  there  is  any  change  made,  it  will  be  quite  as  im- 
portant to  you  as  to  me :  only  you  must  not  ask  me  about  it,  for  my 
fotiier  does  not  take  me  into  his  confidence,  and  I  don't  know.' 

'You  don't  want  to  tell  me  I'  said  the  girl;  but  this  time  Mrs. 
Mountford  knocked  loudly  on  the  window,  and  Rose  was  not  suffi- 
ciently emancipated  to  neglect  the  second  summons.  Anne  walked 
with  her  sister  to  the  door,  but  then  came  back  again  to  the 
sheltered  walk  under  the  windows.  It  was  a  melancholy  hour  when 
one  was  alone.  The  yellow  leaves  came  down  in  showers  fiying  on 
the  wind.  The  clouds  pursued  each  other  over  the  sky.  The  great 
masses  of  vapours  behind  the  wind  began  to  invade  the  frosty  Uae ; 
yet  still  the  moon  held  on  serenely,  though  her  light  was  more  and. 
more  inten-upted  by  sudden  blanks  of  shadow.  Anne  had  no  inclina- 
tion to  go  in  to  the  quiet  of  the  drawing  room,  the  needlework,  and 
Mrs.  Mountford's  little  lectures,  and  perhaps  the  half-heard  chatter- 
ing with  which  Rose  amused  and  held  possession  of  her  cousin.  To 
her,  whose  happier  life  was  hidden  in  the  distance,  it  was  more  con- 
genial to  stay  out  here  among  the  fiying  winds  and  &lling  leaves. 
If  it  was  Mo  that  Fortune  was  forsaking  her ;  if  her  father  had 
carried  out  his  threat  and  she  was  now  penniless,  with  nothing  but 
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hcnelf  to  take  to  Cosmo,  what  change  would  this  make  in  her  futm% 
life  ?  Would  liB  mind  ?  What  would  he  say  P  Anne  had  no  personal 
experience  at  all,  though  she  was  so  serious  and  so  deeply  learned  in 
the  trouhles  at  least  of  village  liie.  As  6he  asked  herself  these  ques- 
ticau,  a  smile  crept  ahout  her  lips  in  spite  of  her.  She  did  not  mean 
to  smile.  She  meant  to  inquire  very  gravely:  would  he  mind? 
what  would  he  say  F  hut  the  smile  came  without  hei  knowledge. 
What  conld  he  say  but  one  thing?  If  it  had  been  another  man, 
tbae  might  have  been  doubts  and  hesitations — but  Cosmo  I  The 
smile  stole  to  the  corners  of  her  mouth — a  melting  softness  came 
into  her  heart.  How  little  need  was  there  to  question  I  Did  not 
sbeitnoio? 

Her  thoughts  were  eo  full  of  this  that  she  did  not  hear  another 
foot  on  the  gravel,  and  when  Heathcote  spoke  she  awakened  with  a 
start,  and  came  down  out  of  that  lofty  hermitage  of  her  thoughts 
with  little  satisfaction ;  but  when  he  said  something  of  the  beauty 
of  the  night  and  the  fascination  of  all  those  voices  of  the  wind  and 
woods,  Anne,  whether  willingly  or  not,  felt  herself  compelled  to  be 
civiL  She  came  down  from  her  abstraction,  admitting,  politely,  that 
the  night  was  fine.  '  But,'  she  said, '  it  is  very  cold,  and  the  wind 
is  rising  every  moment ;  I  was  thinking  of  going  in.' 

'  I  wonder  if  you  would  wait  for  a  few  minutes,  Miss  Mountford, 
and  hear  something  I  have  to  say.' 

'Cotainly,'  Anne  said ;  but  she  was  surprised ;  and  now  that  it 
was  no  longer  her  own  will  which  kept  her  here,  the  wind  all  at  onoe 
became  very  boisterous,  and  the  *  silver  lights  and  darks '  dreary. 
'  Do  you  know  we  have  a  ghost  belonging  to  us  ? '  she  said.  *  She 
baonte  that  lime  avenue.     We  ought  to  see  her  to-night.' 

•  We  have  so  little  time  for  ghosts,'  said  Heathcote,  almost  firet- 
fdlly ;  and  then  he  added, '  Miss  Mountford,  I  came  to  Mount  on  a 
special  mission.  Will  you  let  me  teE  you  what  it  was  ?  I  came  to 
oSer  your  father  my  co-operation  in  breaking  the  entail.' 

*  Breaking  the  entail ! '  the  idea  was  so  surprising  that  all  who 
heard  it  received  it  with  the  same  exclamation.  As  for  Anne,  she 
did  more :  she  cast  one  rapid  involuntary  glance  round  her  upon  the 
bonae  with  all  its  lights,  the  familiar  garden,  the  waving  clouds  of 
trees.  In  her  heart  she  felt  as  if  a  sharp  arrow  of  possible  delight> 
despair,  she  knew  not  which,  struck  her  keenly  to  the  core.  It  was 
only  for  a  moment.  Ilien  she  drew  a  long  breath  and  said,  *  You 
bewilder  me  altogether :  break  the  entail — why  should  you  ?  I 
cannot  comprehend  it.  Pardon  me,  it  is  as  if  the  Prince  of  Wales 
said  he  would  not  have  the  crown.  Mount  is  England  to  us  Mount- 
f<»dB.     I  cannot  understand  what  you  mean.' 

Heathcote  thought  he  understood  very  well  what  ah^  meant.  He 
understood  her  look.  Everything  round  was  dear  to  her.  Her  first 
thought  had  been — Mount!  to  be  ours  still,  ours  always  I  But  what 
did  ours  mean  ?  Did  she  think  of  herself  as  heiress  and  coistress, 
or  of — someone  else  ?    This  pricked  him  at  the  heart,  as  she  had 
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been  pricked  by  a  different  sentiment,  by  the  thought  that  she  had 
DO  loi^F  the  first  interest  in  this  piece  of  news ;  but  there  was  no 
reason  whatever  for  keen  feeling  in  his  case.  What  did  it  matter  to 
him  who  had  it  ?  ^b  did  not  want  it.  He  cleared  his  throat  to 
get  rid  of  that  involuntary  impatience  and  annoyance.  *  It  is  not 
very  difficult  to  uoderetand,'  he  said.  '  Mount  is  not  to  me  what  it 
is  to  you ;  I  have  only  been  here  once  before.  My  interests  are — 
elsewhere.' 

Anne  bowed  gravely.  They  did  not  know  each  other  well 
enough  to  permit  of  more  confidential  disclosures.  She  did  not  feel 
sufficient  interest  to  ask,  he  thought ;  and  she  had  no  right  to  pry 
into  his  private  concerns,  Anne  said  to  herself.  Then  there  was  a 
pause ;  which  she  broke  quite  unexpectedly  with  one  of  those  im- 
pulses which  were  so  unlike  Aime'e  external  aspect,  and  yet  so 
entirely  in  harmony  with  herself. 

'  ^niis  makes  my  heart  beat,*  she  said,  '  the  idea  Uiat  Mount 
might  be  altogether  ours — our  home  in  the  future  as  well  as  in  the 
past ;  but  at  the  same  time,  forgive  me,  it  gives  me  a  little  pain  to 
think  that  there  is  a  Mountford,  and  he  the  heir,  who  thinks  so 
little  of  Mount.  It  seems  a  slight  to  the  place.  I  grudge  tJiat  you 
ebotdd  give  it  up,  though  it  is  delightful  to  think  that  we  may  have 
it ;  which  is  absurd,  of  course — like  so  many  other  things.' 

*  Do  you  know,'  he  said, '  there  is  a  great  deal  of  the  same  sort  of 
feeling  in  my  own  mind.  I  can't  care  for  Mount,  can  IP  I  have 
not  seen  it  for  fifteen  years ;  I  was  a  boy  then ;  now  I  am  middle- 
r^gAj  and  don't  care  much  for  anything.  But  yet  I  too  grudge  that 
I  should  care  for  it  so  little ;  that  I  should  be  so  willing  to  part 
with  it.  The  feeling  is  absurd,  as  you  say.  If  you  could  have  it. 
Miss  Mountford,  I  should  surmount  that  feeling  easily ;  I  should  re- 
joice in  the  substitution ' 

'  And  why  should  not  I  have  it  ? '  cried  Anne  quickly,  turning 
upon  him.  Then  she  paused  and  laughed,  though  with  constraint, 
and  begged  his  pardon,  *  I  don't  quite  know  what  you  mean,'  she 
said,  *  or  what  you  know.' 

'  Miss  Mountford,  having  said  so  much  to  you,  may  I  say  a  little 
more  ?  I  am  one  of  your  nearest  relatives,  and  I  am  a  great  deal 
older  than  you  are.  There  is  some  question  which  divides  you  from 
your  father.  I  do  not  ask  nor  pretend  to  divine  what  it  is.  You 
are  not  a^jeed — and  for  this  reason  he  thinks  little  of  my  proposal, 
and  does  not  care  to  secure  the  reversion  of-  his  own  property,  the 
house  which,  in  other  circumstances,  he  would  have  desired  to  leave 
in  your  possession.  I  think,  so  fiir  as  I  have  gone,  this  is  the  state 
of  the  case  ? ' 

'  Well  I '  She  neither  contradicted  him  nor  consented  to  what 
he  bad  said,  but  stood  in  the  fitful  moonlight,  blown  about  by  the 
wind,  holding  ber  cloak  closely  round  her,  and  looking  at  him 
between  the  Ught  and  gloom. 

'  Pardon  me,'  he  said,  *  I  have  no  right  whatever  to  interfere :  but — 
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if  yOQ  could  bend  your  will  to  bia — tf  yoa  could  hmnoor  bim  as  long 
as  bis  life  lasts :  your  &tber  is  becoming  &n  old  man.  Miss  Mount- 
ford,  yoa  would  not  need  perhaps  to  make  tbis  sacrifice  for  very  long,' 

She  clasped  her  bands  with  impatient  alarm,  stopping  him 
abruptly-—'  Is  my  &ther  ill  ?  Is  there  anything  you  know  of  that  we 
do  not  know  ? ' 

'  Nothing  whatever.  I  only  know  bia  age,  no  more.  Could  yoa 
not  yield  to  him,  subdue  your  will  to  his  ?  You  are  young,  and 
you  have  plenty  of  time  to  wait.  Believe  me,  the  happiness  that 
will  not  bear  to  be  waited  for  is  scarcely  worth  having.  I  have  do 
ri^t  to  say  a  word — I  do  not  understand  the  circumstances — actually 
I  inow  nothing  about  them.  But  if  you  could  yield  to  bim,  humour 
him  for  a  time ' 

*  Pretend  to  obey  biTP  while  he  lived,'  Anne  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
'  in  order  that  I  may  be  able  t«  cheat  him  when  he  is  gone :  that  is 
a  rtrange  thing  to  recommend  to  me.' 

'There  is  no  question  of  cheating  bim.  What  I  mean  is,  that 
if  you  would  submit  to  him  ;  give  him  Uie  pleasure  of  feeling  himself 

obeyed  in  the  end  of  his  life '' 

'  I  owe  my  father  obedience  at  all  times ;  but  there  are  surely  dis- 
tinctions.    Will  you  tell  me  why  you  say  this  to  me  ? ' 

'  I  cannot  tell  you  why :  only  that  there  is  something  going  on 
which  will  tell  against  you :  sincerely,  I  do  not  know  what  it  is.  I 
do  not  want  to  counsel  you  to  anything  ialse,  and  I  scarcely  know 
what  I  am  advising  you  to  do.  It  is  only.  Miss  Mountford,  wMle  you 
can— if  you  can — to  submit  to  bim :  or  even,  if  no  better  can  be, 
«e«m  to  submit  to  him.  Submit  to  him  while  he  lives.  This  may  be 
a  caprice  on  his  part — no  more :  but  at  the  same  time  it  may  ^ect 
your  whole  life.' 

Anne  stood  for  a  moment  irresolute,  not  knowing  what  to  say. 
The  night  &voured  her  and  the  dark.  She  could  speak  with  less  em- 
harraeranent  than  if  the  daylight  had  been  betraying  her  every  look 
and  change  of  aspect.  '  Mr.  Heathcote,  I  thank  you  for  takmg  so 
much  interest  in  me,'  she  said. 

■  I  take  the  greatest  interest  in  you.  Miss  Mountford ;  but  in  the 
meantime  I  would  say  the  same  to  anyone  so  young.  Things  are 
going  on  which  will  injure  you  for  life.  If  you  can  by  your  sub- 
mission avert  these  ills,  and  make  him  happier — even  for  a  time  ? ' 

*  Iq  short,'  she  said  again, '  pretend  to  give  up  until  he  is  no 
longer  here  to  see  whether  I  follow  my  own  inclinations  or  his?  It 
may  be  wise  advice,  Mr.  Heathcote :  but  is  it  advice  which  you  would 
like  your- — anyone  you  cared  for— to  take  ? ' 

'  I  dionld  not  like  anyone  I  cared  for,'  be  said,  hesitating — '  pardon 
me,  I  canoot  help  o£Feni^g  you — to  be  in  opposition  to  her  family 
OD  such  a  point.' 

The  colonr  rosbed  to  Anne's  face,  and  anger  to  her  heart ;  but  as 
the  one  was  invisible,  so  she  restrained  the  other.  She  put  restraint 
in  evoy  way  on  herself. 
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'  That  may  be  bo,  that  may  be  bo  I  you  cannot  tell  unless  you 
know  everything,'  she  said.  Then,  after  a  pause, '  Bat  whether  it  was 
right  or  wrong,  it  is  done  now,  and  I  cannot  alter  it.  It  is  not  a 
matter  upon  which  another  can  decide  for  you.  Obedience  at  my  age 
cannot  be  absolute.  Whan  you  have  to  make  the  one  choice  of  your 
life,  can  your  father  do  it,  or  anyone  but  yourself?  Did  you  think  so 
when  you  were  like  me  ? '  she  said,  with  an  appeal  Aill  of  earnestness 
which  was  almost  impassioned.  This  appeal  took  Heathcote  entirely 
by  surprise,  and  changed  all  the  current  of  his  thoughts. 

*  I  was  never  Hke  you,'  he  said,  hastily — -'  like  you  t  I  never  could 
compare  myself — I  never  tould  pretend — I  thought  I  loved  half-a- 
dozen  women.  Did  I  ever  make  the  one  choice  of  my  Ufe  ?  No,  no  \ 
A  wandering  man  afloat  upon  the  world  can  never  be  like — such  as 
you :  there  is  too  great  a  difference.  We  cannot  compare  things  so 
unlike ' 

'  But  I  thought' — she  said,  then  stopped ;  for  his  story  which  she 
had  heard  bore  a  very  different  meaning.  And  what  right  had  she 
to  advert  to  it ?  'I  don't  know  if  you  speak  in — in  respect — or  in 
contempt  ? ' 

*  In  contempt — could  that  be  ?  Here  is  the  Btate  of  the  case  as 
concerns  yourself — leaving  the  general  question.  My  offer  to  break 
the  entail  has  no  attractions  for  your  fether,  because  he  thinks  he 
cannot  secure  Mount  to  you.  It  is  doing  soinething  against  his  own 
heart,  against  all  he  wishes,  to  punish  you.  Don't  you  know,  Misa 
Mouutford — but  roost  likely  you  never  felt  it — that 


'  Love  ? — that  would  be  great  love,  passionate  love — we  have  not 
anything  of  the  kind  in  our  house,'  said  Anne,  in  a  low  tone  of  emotion. 
'  If  there  was  that,  do  you  think  I  would  go  against  it,  even  for ' 

Here  she  stopped  with  a  thrill  in  her  voice.  '  I  think  you  must 
be  mietaken  a  little,  Mr.  Heathcote.  But  I  do  not  see  how  I  can 
change.  Papa  asked  of  me — not  the  lesser  things  in  which  I  could 
have  obeyed  him,  but  the  one  great  thing  in  which  I  could  not.  Were 
I  to  take  your  advice,  I  do  not  know  what  I  could  do.' 

Then  they  walked  in  silence  round  the  side  of  the  house,  under  the 
long  line  of  the  drawing-room  windows,  from  which  indeed  the  inter- 
view had  been  watched  with  much  astonishment.  Kose  had  never 
doubted  that  the  heir  of  the  bouse  was  on  her  side.  It  seemed  no 
better  than  a  desertion  that  he  should  walk  and  talk  with  Anne  in 
this  way.  It  filled  her  with  amazement.  And  in  such  a  cold  night 
txK)  I  '  Hush,  child ! '  her  mother  was  saying ;  '  he  has  been  with  papa 
toHunston,  he  has  heard  all  the  business  arrangements  talked  OTO'.  No 
doubt  he  is  having  a  little  conversation  with  Anne,  for  her  good.' 

'  What  are  the  buEiness  arrangementB  ?  What  is  going  to  happen  ? 
Is  he  trying  to  make  her  give  up  Mr.  Douglas  P '  said  Rose  ;  but  her 
mother  could  not  or  would  not  give  her  any  information.     By-and- 
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by  Heathcote  came  in  alone.  Anne  was  too  muc]i  disturbed  by  this 
strange  interriew  to  appear  when  it  was  over  in  the  tranquil  circle  of 
tbe  familj.  She  went  upstairs  to  take  off  her  wraps,  to  subdue  the 
cotnmotian  in  her  mind  and  tbe  light  in  her  eyes,  and  tame  herself 
down  to  the  everyday  level.  Her  mind  was  somewhat  confused, 
nore  confused  than  it  had  yet  been  as  to  her  duty.  Cosmo  somehow 
had  seemed  to  be  gently  pushed  out  of  the  first  place  by  this  stranger 
who  never  named  him,  who  knew  nothing  of  him,  and  who  certainly 
ignored  the  fact  that,  without  Cosmo,  Anne  no  longer  lived  or  breathed. 
She  was  angry  that  he  should  be  so  ignorant,  yet  too  shy  and  proud 
to  mention  her  lover  or  refer  to  him  save  by  implication.  She  would 
have  been  willing  to  give  up  corresponding  with  him,  to  make  any 
immediate  sacrifice  to  her  Other's  prejudice  against  him — had  that 
been  ever  asked  of  her.  But  to  give  up  <  the  one  choice  of  her  life,* 
as  she  had  said,  would  have  been  impossible.  Her  mind  was  affected 
Btnmgly,  but  not  with  alarm,  by  the  intelligence  that  something  was 
being  done  mysteriously  in  the  dark  against  her,  that  the  threat 
imdCT  which  she  had  been  living  was  now  being  carried  out.  But 
this  did  not  move  her  to  submit  as  Heathcote  had  ni^ed — rather  it 
sdmnlated  her  to  resist. 

Had  Cosmo  but  been  at  hand  I  But  if  he  had  been  at  hand,  how 
could  he  have  ventured  to  give  the  advice  which  Heathcote  gave  ? 
He  could  not  have  asked  her  to  yield,  to  diseemble,  to  please  the  old 
man  while  his  life  lasted,  to  pretend  to  give  himself  up.  Votbing  of 
this  could  he  have  suggested  or  she  listened  to.  And  yet  it  was  what 
Cosmo  would  have  liked  to  advise ;  but  to  this  state  of  Cosmo's  mind 
Anne  had  no  clue. 


Chaptbe  XVII. 

TB£    ABSOLUTE   AND   THB   COUPABATIVB. 

This  secret  incident  in  the  &mily  history  left  a  great  deal  of  agita- 
ti<m  in  the  house.  Mrs.  Mountford  bad  not  been  informed  in  any 
detail  what  her  husband's  mission  to  Huneton  was.  She  knew  that 
he  had  gone  to  *  tamper  with  hie  will,'  as  she  said,  but  what  were  the 
exact  changes  he  meant  to  make  in  that  will  she  did  not  know. 
They  were  certainly  to  the  advantage  of  Rose  and  to  the  detriment 
(^  Anne :  so  much  she  was  aware  of,  but  scarcely  anything  more. 
And  she  herself  was  frightened  and  excited,  a&aid  of  tM  tbe  odium 
to  which  she  would  infallibly  be  exposed  if  the  positions  of  the 
ssteis  were  changed,  and  more  or  lees  affected  by  a  shrinking  from 
palpable  injustice  ;  but  yet  very  mocb  excited  about  Bose's  possible 
goi>d  fortune,  and  not  feeling  it  possible  to  banish  hopes  and  imagi- 
nations  on  this  point  out  of  her  mind.  If  Boee  was  put  in  the  first 
place  it  would  not  be  just — not  exactly  just,  she  said  to  herself^  with 
involuntary  softening  of  the  expression.  Bose's  mother  (though  she 
Tonld  be  blamed)  knew  that  of  herself  she  never  would  have  done 
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anything  to  deprive  Anne  of  her  Inrthright.  But  sttU,  if  papa 
thought  Anne  I^  behaved  badly,  and  that  Rose  deserved  more  at 
hie  hands,  he  was  fer  better — ^no  doubt  far  better,  able  to  judge  than 
ehe  was,  and  who  could  say  a  word  against  Mb  decision  ?  But  it 
was  very  irritating,  very  wearing,  not  to  know.  She  tried  a  great 
many  ways  of  finding  out,  but  she  did  not  succeed.  Mr.  >Iouiitford 
was  on  his  guard,  and  kept  his  own  counsel.  He  told  hex  of  Heath- 
cote's  proposal,  but  he  did  not  tell  her  what  he  himself  meant  to  do. 
And  how  it  was  that  her  husband  was  so  indifferent  to  Heathcote's 
proposal  Mrs.  Mountford  could  not  understand.  She  herself,  though 
not  a  Mountford  bom,  felt  her  heart  beat  at  the  suggestion.  '  Of 
coarse  you  will  jump  at  it  ? '  she  said. 

'  I  do  not  feel  in  the  least  disposed  to  jump  at  it.  If  there  had 
been  a  boy,  it  might  have  been  different.'  Mrs.  Mountford  always 
felt  that  in  this  tiiere  was  an  inferred  censure  upon  herself— how 
unjust  a  censure  it  is  unnecessary  to  say :  of  course  she  would  have 
had  a  boy  if  she  could — of  that  there  could  be  no  question. 

'  A  boy  is  not  everything,'  she  said.  '  It  would  be  just  the  same 
thing  if  Anne's  husband  took  the  name.' 

*  Don't  speak  to  me  of  Anne's  husband,'  he  cried,  almost  with 
passion.     *  I  forbid  you  to  say  a  word  to  me  of  Anne's  afi^urs.' 

*  St.  John  ]  what  can  you  mean  ?  It  would  be  barbarous  of  me, 
it  would  be  unchristian,'  cried  the  much-exercised  mother,  trying  hard 
to  do  her  duty, '  not  to  speak  of  Anne's  affairs.  Probably  the  man  you 
object  to  will  never  be  her  husband ;  probably ' 

'That  is  enough,  Letitia.  I  want  to  hear  nothing  more  upon 
the  subject.  Talk  of  anything  else  you  like,  but  I  will  have  nothing 
said  about  Anne.' 

*  Then  yoa  are  doing  wrong,'  she  cried,  with  a  little  real  indig- 
nation. After  this  her  tone  c&nged  in  a  moment :  something  like 
bitterness  stole  into  it.  '  It  shows  how  much  more  you  are  thinking 
of  Anne  than  of  anyone  else.  You  are  rejecting  Mount  because  you 
don't  choose  that  she  should  be  the  heir.  You  forgel  you  have  got 
another  child.' 

'  Forget  I  have  got  another  child  I  It  is  the  first  subject  of  my 
thoughts.' 

'  Ah,  yes,  perhaps  so  iar  as  the  money  is  concerned.  Of  coarK  if 
Anne  does  not  have  it,  there  is  nobody  but  Rose  who  could  have  any 
right  to  it.  But  you  don't  think  your  yoimgeat  daughter  good 
enough  to  have  anything  to  do  with  Motmt.  I  see  very  well  how  it 
is,  though  you  don't  choose  to  explain.' 

'  If  Uiat  is  how  you  prefer  to  look  at  it — '  he  said ;  but  at  this 
moment  a  budget  of  papers  arrived  from  Hnnston  by  a  special 
messenger,  and  Mrs.  Mountford  withdrew  perforce.  She  was  in  a 
very  irritable  condition,  as  all  the  house  knew,  ready  to  find  fault 
with  everything.  Perhaps  it  was  rather  an  advantage  to  her  to  have  a 
grievance,  and  to  be  able  to  reproach  her  husband  with  preferring  in 
his  heart  the  elder  to  the  younger,  even  when  he  was  preferring  the 
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younger  to  the  elder  in  this  new  will.  'There  will  never  he  any 
^Dcstion  of  my  child's  husband  taking  the  name,  that  is  very  clear,' 
riie  said  to  herself,  with  much  vehemence,  nurBing  her  wrath  to  keep 
it  warm,  and  thus  escaping  from  the  question  of  injustice  to  Anne. 
And  again  it  occurred  to  her,  but  with  more  force  than  before,  that 
to  announce  to  her  huBband  that  Rose  was  going  to  marry  Heathoote 
Mountford  would  be  a  delightful  triumph.  She  would  thus  be  Mrs. 
MounUbrd  of  Mount  in  spite  of  him,  and  the  victory  would  be  sweet. 
Bat  even  this  did  not  seem  to  progress  as  it  appeared  to  do  at  first. 
Heathcote,  too,  seemed  to  be  becoming  interested  in  Anne :  as  if  that 
could  advantage  him !  when  it  was  clear  that  Anne  was  ready  to  lose 
everything,  and  was  risking  everything,  every  day,  for  that  other  I 
Altogether  Mrs.  Mountford's  position  was  not  a  comfortable  (me. 
To  Imow  so  much  and  yet  to  know  so  little  was  very  hard  to  bear. 

Her  husband  had  a  still  harder  life  as  being  a  free  ^ent, 
and  having  the  whole  weight  of  the  decision  upon  his  shoulders.  It 
was  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  could  &ee  himself  entirely  from  all 
«eiue  of  guilt  towards  the  child  whom  in  his  heart  he  loved  moat. 
He  had  resolved  to  punish  her,  and  he  clung  to  his  resolution  with 
all  the  determination  of  a  narrow  mind.  He  had  said  that  she 
sbonld  never  marry  the  man  who  was  nobody,  that  if  she  held  by  him 
he  would  give  her  fortune  to  Rose.  And  she  did  hold  \s^  him,  with 
an  obstinacy  equal  to  his  own.  Waa  it  possible  that  he  should  bear 
this  and  give  her  reason  to  laugh  at  his  words  aa  mere  sound  and 
foiy  signiiying  nothing?  Xo,  whatever  he  might  have  to  suffer  for 
it,  not  Perhaps,  however,  the  great  secret  of  Mr.  Mountford's 
obetiaate  adherence  to  a  determination  which  he  could  not  but 
knov  to  be  unjust  and  cruel — and  of  many  more  of  the  cruelties 
and  eccentricities  that  people  perpetrate  by  their  wills — lay  in  the 
&ct  that,  after  all,  though  he  took  so  much  trouble  to  make  his  will, 
he  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  dying  I  If  a  man  does  not  die, 
a  monstrous  will  is  no  more  than  an  angry  letter — a  thing  which 
wounds  and  vexes,  perhaps,  and  certainly  is  intended  to  wound 
and  vex,  and  which  su£Sces  to  blow  off  a  great  deal  of  the  steam  of 
&nuly  quarrels :  but  which  does  no  real  harm  to  anybody,  in  that 
there  is  plenty  of  time  to  change  it,  and  to  make  all  right  again 
some  time  or  other.  Another  thing  which  assisted  him  in  getting 
over  his  own  doubts  and  disquietudes  was  the  strenuous,  almost 
violent,  opposition  of  Mr.  Loseby,  who  did  not  indeed  refuse  at  last 
to  carry  out  his  wishes,  but  did  so  with  so  many  protests  and  remon- 
strances that  Mr.  Mountford's  Spirit  was  roused,  and  he  forgot  the 
qnestionings  of  his  own  conscience  in  the  determination  to  defend 
himself  against  those  of  this  other  man  who  had,  he  declared  to 
himself,  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it,  and  no  right  to  interfere. 
Could  not  a  man  do  what  he  would  with  his  own  P  The  money 
was  his  own,  the  land  his  own,  and  his  children  too  were  his  own. 
Who  else  had  anything  to  do  with  the  arrangements  he  chose  to 
make  for  them  ?    It  was  of  his  grace  and  &vour  if  he  gave  them  hia 
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money  at  all.  He  was  not  bound  to  do  so.  It  was  all  his ;  be  was 
not  responsible'  to  any  mortal;  it  was  a  pretty  piece  of  impudence 
tbat  Loseby  should  venture  to  take  so  much  upon  him.  This  oppo- 
sition of  Loseby's  did  him  all  the  good  in  the  world.  It  set  him 
right  with  himself.  But  still  those  packets  of  papers,  always  accom- 
panied by  a  letter,  were  annoying  to  him.  '  I  send  you  the  draft 
of  the  new  codicil,  but  you  must  allow  me  to  obserye  -■  -'  '  I  return 
draft  with  the  corrections  you  have  made,  but  I  must  once  more 

entreat  you  to  pause  and  reconsider '    'What  did  the  old  fellow 

mean  ?  Did  he  think  he  had  any  right  to  speak — a  country  attorney, 
a  mere  man  of  business  ?  To  be  sure  he  was  an  old  friend — nobody 
eaid  he  was  not  an  old  friend ;  but  the  oldest  friend  in  the  world 
should  know  his  own  place,  and  should  not  presume  too  far.  If  - 
Loseby  thought  that  now,  when  matters  had  gone  this  length,  kia 
representations  would  have  any  effect,  be  was  indeed  making  a  mia- 
t*ke.  Before  pen  had  been  pot  to  paper  Mr.  Mountford  might 
perhaps  have  reconsidered  the  matter ;  but  now,  and  in  apparent 
deference  to  Loa^/y  !  this  was  a  complaisance  which  was  impossible. 

The  whole  house  was  agitated  by  these  proceedings,  though  publicly 
not  a  word  was  said,  nor  an  allusion  made  to  them.  Anne  even,  ab- 
solutely dieinterested  as  she  was,  and  full  of  a  fine,  but  alas  I  quite  un- 
reasonable ooDtempt  for  fortune — the  contempt  of  one  who  had  no 
understanding  of  the  want  of  it — felt  it  affect  her  in,  as  she  thought, 
the  most  extraordinary  and  unworthy  way.  She  was  astonished  at 
herself.  After  all,  she  reflected,  with  a  sense  of  humiliation,  how 
much  power  must  those  external  circumstances  have  on  the  mind, 
when  she,  whose  principles  and  sentiments  were  all  so  opposed  to  their 
influenoe,  could  be  thus  moved  by  the  possible  loss  of  a  little  land  or 
a  little  money  !  It  was  pitiful :  but  she  could  not  help  it,  and  she 
felt  herself  humbled  to  the  very  dust.  In  tbe  fullness  of  her  heart 
sbe  wrote  an  account  of  all  tbat  was  happening  to  Cosmo,  reproaching 
herself,  yet  trying  to  account  for  her  weakness.  *  It  cannot  be  the 
mere  loss  of  the  wealth  that  affects  me,'  Anne  wrote.  *  I  cannot  be- 
lieve BO  badly  of  myself,  and  I  hope — I  hope — you  will  not  think  so 
badly  of  me.  It  must  be  (don't  you  think  ?)  the  pain  of  feeling  tbat 
my  &ther  thinks  so  little  of  roe  as  to  put  upon  me  this  public  mark  of 
bis  displeasure.  I  say  to  myself,  dear  Cosmo,  that  this  must  be  the 
cause  of  the  very  unquestionable  pain  I  feel ;  and  I  hope  you  will 
think  so  too,  and  not  tbat  it  is  the  actual  money  I  care  for.  And, 
then,  there  is  the  humiliation  of  being  put  second — I  who  have 
always  been  first.  I  never  thought  there  was  so  much  in  seniority, 
in  all  those  little  superiorities  which  I  suppose  we  plume  oorselves 
upon  without  knowing  it.  I  can't  bear  the  idea  of  being  second,'! 
suppose.  And  then  ^ere  is  the  uncertainty,  the  sense  of  something 
that  is  going  on,  in  which  one  is  so  closely  concerned,  but  which  one 
does  not  know,  and  the  feeling  that  others  are  better  informed,  and 
that  one  is  being  talked  of,  and  the  question  discussed  how  one  will 
bear  it.    As  if  it  mattered  1  but  I  acknowledge  with  humiliation  that 
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it  does  mattfir,  that  I  care  a  great  deal  more  than  I  ever  thought  I 
cared — that  I  am  a  much  poorer  creatm'e  than  I  believed  I  was.  I 
*com  mydelf^  but  I  hope  my  Cosmo  will  not  Bcorn  me.  Yoo  know  the 
wOTld  better,  and  the  heart  which  is  pettier  than  one  likes  to  think. 
Perhaps  it  is  women  only  that  are  the  victims  of  these  unworthy  eenti- 
menta.  I  cannot  think  of  you  as  being  moved  by  them ;  perhaps  what 
is  said  of  ua  is  tme,  and  we  are  only  "  like  moonlight  unto  sunlight, 
and  like  water  unto  wine."  But  these  are  far  too  pretty  comparisons 
if  I  am  right.  However,  heaven  be  praised,  there  is  the  happiness  of 
feeling  that,  if  I  am  but,  after  all,  a  mean  and  interested  creature, 
there  is  you  to  &11  back  upon,  who  are  so  different.  0  Cosmo  mio, 
what  would  the  world  be  now  if  I  bad  not  you  to  fall  back  upon  (I 
like  these  words  I),  and  lean  against  and  feel  myself  doubled,  or  bo 
much  more  than  doubled,  and  propped  up  by  you.  I  feel  already  a 
little  better  for  getting  this  off  my  mind  and  telling  you  what  I  have 
found  out  in  myself,  and  how  ashamed  I  am  by  my  discoveries. 
You  have  "larger,  other  eyes"  than  mine,  and  you  will  understand 
me  and  excuse  me,  and  put  me  right.' 

Cosmo  Douglas  received  tiiisletter  in  his  chambers,  to  which  he  had 
now  gone  back.  He  read  it  with  a  sort  of  consternation.  First,  the 
news  it  conveyed  was  terrible,  making  an  end  of  all  his  hopes ;  and 
second,  this  most  ill-timed  and  unnecessary  self-accusation  was  more 
than  his  common  sense  could  put  up  with.  It  waa  not  that  the 
glamour  of  love  was  wearing  off,  for  he  still  loved  Anne  truly  ;  but 
that  anyone  in  her  senses  could  write  so  about  money  was  incon- 
ceivable to  him.  Could  there  be  a  more  serious  predicament  ?  and 
yet  here  was  she  apologising  to  him  for  feeling  it,  making  believe 
that  he  would  not  feel  it.  ^  she  a  fool  ?  he  said  to  himself — he  was 
exasperated,  though  he  loved  her.  And  in  his  reply  he  could  not  but 
in  Bonte  degree  betray  this  feeling. 

*  My  dearest','  he  said,  *  I  don't  imderstand  how  you  can  blame 
youiaelf.  The  feelings  you  express  are  most  natural.  It  is  very 
serious,  very  painful — iafinitely  painful  to  me,  that  it  is  my  love  and 
the  tie  which  binds  us  which  has  brought  this  upon  you.  What  am 
I  to  say  to  my  dear  love  ?  Give  me  up,  throw  me  over  P  I  will  bear 
anything  rather  than  that  you  should  suffer ;  but  I  know  your 
generous  heart  too  well  to  imagine  that  you  will  do  this.  If  you 
were  "petty,"  as  you  call  yourself  (Heaven  forgive  you  for  such 
blai^bemy  [)  I  could  almost  be  tempted  to  advise  you  to  have  recourse 
to — what  shall  I  call  it? — strategy — oneofthefictions  that  are  said  to 
be  all  fair  in  love  and  war.  I  could  do  this  myself  I  am  afraid,  so 
little  is  there  in  me  of  the  higher  sentiment  yon  give  me  credit  for. 
Bather  Uian  that  you  should  lose  your  birthright,  if  it  were  only  my 
happiness  that  was  concerned,  I  would  take  myself  oat  of  the  way, 
I  wonld  give  up  the  sweet  intercourse  which  is  life  to  me,  and  hope 
for  better  days  to  come.  And  if  you  should  decide  to  do  this,  I  will 
accept  whatever  you  decide,  my  darling,  with  tiill  trust  iu  you  that 
yoQ  will  not  forget  me,  that  the  sua  may  shine  for  me  again.    Will 
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you  do  this,  my  Anne  ?  Obey  your  father,  and  let  me  take  my 
chance :  it  will  be  better  that  than  to  be  the  cause  of  bo  much 
goffering  to  you.  But  eyen  in  saying  this  I  feel  that  I  will  wound 
your  tender  heart,  your  fine  sense  of  honour :  what  con  I  say  ?  Sacri- 
fice me,  my  dearest,  if  you  can  steel  your  heart  to  the  possibility  of 
being  unkmd.  I  would  be  a  poor  wretch,  indeed,  unworthy  the  honour 
you  have  done  me,  if  I  could  not  trust  you  and  bide  my  time.' 

This  letter  was  very  carefully  composed  and  with  much  thought. 
If  Anne  could  but  have  been  made  a  convert  to  the  code  that  ul  is 
fair  in  love,  what  a  relief  it  would  have  been ;  or  if  she  could  have 
divined  the  embarrassment  that  a  portionless  bride,  however  much 
he  loved  her,  would  be  to  Cosmo !  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was 
no  certainty  that,  even  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  she  would  be  a 
portionless  bride ;  and  the  chances  of  alarming  her,  and  bringing 
about  a  revulsion  of  feeling,  were  almost  more  dreadful  than  the 
chances  of  losing  her  fortune.  It  wanted  very  delicate  steering  to 
hit  exactly  the  right  passage  between  these  dangers,  and  C^mo 
was  &r  from  confident  that  he  had  hit  it.  A  man  with  a  practical 
mind  and  a  real  knowledge  of  the  world  has  a  great  deal  to  go 
through  when  he  has  to  deal  with  the  absolute  in  the  person  of  a 
youi^  inexperienced  and  highfiown  girl,  altogether  ignorant  of  the 
world.  And,  as  a  matterof  &ct,  the  letter  did  not  please  Anne.  It 
gave  her  that  uneasy  sense  of  coming  in  contact  wiUi  new  agenciea, 
powers  unknown,  not  to  be  judged  by  her  previous  canons,  which 
is  one  of  the  first  disenchantments  of  Ufe.  How  to  lie  and  yet  not 
be  guilty  of  lying  was  a  new  science  to  her.  She  did  not  under- 
stand that  casuistry  of  love,  which  makes  it  a  light  oSence  to  deceive. 
She  understood  the  art  of  taking  her  own  way,  but  that  of  giving  up 
her  own  way,  and  yet  resolving  to  have  it  all  the  same,  was  beyond 
her  power.  What  they  wanted  her  to  do  was  to  deceive  her  father,  to 
wait — surely  the  most  terrible  of  all  meanness— till  he  should  be  dead 
and  then  break  her  promise  to  him.  This  was  what  Heathcote  had 
advised,  and  now  Cosmo — Cosmo  himself  replied  to  her  when  she 
threw  herself  upon  him  for  support,  in  the  same  sense.  A  chill  of 
disappointment^  discouragement,  came  over  her.  If  this  was  the 
best  thing  to  be  done,  it  seemed  to  Anne  that  her  own  folly  was 
better  than  their  wisdom.  Had  she  been  told  that  love  and  a  stout 
heart  and  two  against  the  world  were  better  than  lands  or  wealth, 
she  would  have  felt  herself  strong  enough  for  any  heroism.  But  this 
dash  of  cold  water  in  her  face  confounded  her.  What  did  they  mean 
by  telling  her  to  obey  her  fether  ?  he  had  not  asked  for  obedience. 
He  had  said, '  If  you  do  not  give  up  this  man,  I  will  take  your  for- 
tune from  you,'  and  she  had  proudly  accepted  the  alternative.  That 
was  all ;  and  was  she  to  go  back  to  him  now,  to  tell  him  a  lie,  and 
with  a  mental  reservation  say, '  I  prefer  my  fortune ;  I  have  changed 
my  mind ;  I  will  give  him  up  '  ?  Anne  knew  that  she  could  not  have 
survived  the  utter  scorn  of  herself  which  would  have  been  her 
portion  had  she  done  this.     Were  it  necessary  to  do  it,  the  proud  girl 
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would  bave  waited  till  the  other  sacrifice  was  completed,  till  her 
&tber  had  fulfilled  his  threat.  CoBmo's  letter  gave  her  a  chill  in 
the  reiy  warmth  of  her  unbounded  iaith  in  him.  She  would  not  allow 
to  herself  that  he  did  not  understand  her,  that  he  had  failed  of  what 
die  expected  from  him.  This  was  honour,  no  doubt,  from  his  point  of 
new ;  but  she  felt  a  chill  sense  of  loneUness,  a  loss  of  that  power  of 
&lliiig  back  upon  an  unfailing  support  which  she  had  so  fondly  and 
proudly  insisted  on.  She  was  subdued  in  her  courage  and  pride  and 
confidence.     And  yet  this  was  not  all  that  Aime  had  to  go  through. 

It  was  Mr.  Loeel^  who  was  tiie  next  operator  upon  her  dis- 
turbed and  awakening  thoughts.  One  wintry  afternoon  when  Novem- 
yxst  had  begun,  he  drove  over  to  Mount  in  his  little  phaeton  with  a 
Une  bag  on  the  seat  beside  him,  'Don't  eay  anything  to  your 
msster  yet,  Saymore,'  he  said,  when  he  got  down,  being  &miliar 
with  all  the  servants,  and  the  habits  of  the  house,  as  if  it  had  been  his 
own.  '  Do  you  think  you  could  manage  to  get  me  a  few  words  privately 
with  Miss  Anne  ? ' 

'  If  I  might  make  bold  to  ask,  sir,'  said  Saymore,  '  is  it  true  as 
there  is  something  up  about  Miss  Anne  ?  Things  is  said  and  things 
is  'inted,  and  we're  interested,  and  we  don't  know  what  to  think.  Is 
it  along  of  ^wJt  gentleman,  Mr.  Loseby  ?  Master  is  set  agaluEt  the 
match,  I  know  as  much  as  that.' 

'  I  dare  say  you're  right,'  said  the  lawyer.  '  An  old  ftmiily  servant 
like  you,  Saymore,  sees  many  things  that  the  rest  of  the  world  never 
goess  at.  Hold  your  tongue  about  it,  old  fellow,  that's  all  I've  got 
to  say.  And  tiy  whether  you  can  bring  me  to  speech  of  Miss  Anne. 
Don't  let  anyone  else  know.     You  can  manage  it,  I  feel  sure.' 

*  m  try,  sir,'  Saymore  said,  and  he  went  through  the  house  on 
tiptoe  from  room  to  room,  looking  for  his  young  mistress,  with  the 
air  of  a  conspirator  in  an  opera,  doing  everything  he  could  to  betray 
himself.  When  he  found  her,  he  stole  behind  a  large  screen,  and  made 
mysterious  gestures  which  everybody  saw.  'What  is  it,  Saymore  F ' 
asked  Anne.  Then  Saymore  pointed  downstairs,  with  jerks  over  his 
shonlder,  and  much  movement  of  his  eyebrows.  '  There's  somebody. 
Miss  Anne,  as  wants  a  word  with  you,'  he  said,  with  the  deepest 
meaning.  Anne's  heart  began  to  beat.  Could  it  he  Cosmo  come 
boldly,  in  person,  to  comfort  her  ?  She  was  in  the  billiard-room  with 
Koee  and  Heathcote.  She  put  down  the  cue  which  she  had  been 
asing  with  very  little  energy  or  interest,  and  foUowed  the  old  man  to- 
tbe  hall.  *  Who  is  it,  Saymore  ?'  she  asked,  tremuloosly.  '  It's  some 
<Hie  that's  come  for  your  good.  I  hope  you'll  listen  to  him,  Mies 
Anne,  I  hope  you'll  listen  to  him.'  Anne's  heart  was  in  her  mouth. 
If  he  should  have  come  bo  far  to  see  her,  to  support  her,  to  make  up 
for  the  deficiency  of  his  letter  I  She  seemed  to  tread  on  air  as  she 
went  down  the  long  passages.     And  it  was  only  Mr.  Loseby  after  all  \ 

The  disappointnient  made  her  heart  sink.  She  coidd  scarcely 
speak  to  him.  It  was  like  falling  down  to  earth  from  the  skies.  But 
Mr.  Loseby  did  not  notice  this.    He  put  his  arm  into  hers  as  the 
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rector  did,  with  &  fatherly  familiarity,  and  drew  her  to  the  large  win- 
dow full  of  the  greyness  of  the  pale  and  misty  November  sky.  *  I 
have  something  to  say  to  you,  my  dear  Miss  Anne — something  that 
is  of  cotiBequeDce.  My  dear,  do  yon  know  anything  about  the  busi- 
ness that  brings  me  here  ? ' 

'  I  know — that  my  father  is  making  some  alteration  in  his  will, 
Mr.  LoBeby.  I  don't  know  any  more — why  should  I  ? — I  do  not  see 
why  I  should  believe  that  it  has  anything  to  do  with  me.' 

'Anne,  my  dear,  I  can't  betray  your  fiithei's  secrete:  but  I 
am  afraid  it  has  something  to  do  with  you.  Now  look  here,  my  dear 
girl- — why  it  is  not  so  long  since  you  used  to  sit  on  my  knee  \  Tell 
me  what  this  is,  which  has  made  you  quarrel  with  papa ' 

'  Mr.  Loseby ! — I — do  not  know  that  I  have  quarrelled  with  my 
father ' 

'  Don't  be  so  stem,  my  dear  child.  Call  him  papa.  After  all  he 
is  your  papa,  Anne.  Who  was  bo  fond  of  you  when  you  were  a  tiny 
creature  P  I  remember  you  a  baby  in  Mb  arms,  poor  man  1  when 
he  lost  his  first  wife,  before  he  married  again.  Your  mother  died  so 
yoimg,  and  broke  hia  life  in  two.  That  is  terribly  hard  upon  a  man. 
Think  of  him  in  that  light,  my  dear  child.  He  was  wrapped  up  io 
you  when  you  were  a  baby.  Come  !  let  me  go  to  him,  an  old  friend, 
your  very  oldest  friend,  and  say  you  are  ready  to  make  it  up.' 

'To  make  it  up? — but  it  is  not  a  quarrel — not  anything  like 
a  quarrel.* 

'Yes,  yes,  it  is — I  know  better.  Only  say  that  you  will  do 
nothing  without  bis  consent ;  that  you  will  form  no  engagement;  that 
you  will  give  up  corresponding  and  all  that.  You  ought  to,  my 
dear ;  it  is  your  duty.  And  when  it  will  save  you  from  what  would 
inconvenience  you  all  your  life !  What,  Anne,  you  are  not  going  to 
be  offended  with  what  I  say,  your  oldest  firiend  ? ' 

'  Mr.  LoBeby,  you  do  not  understand,'  she  said.  She  had  at- 
tempted, in  her  impatience,  to  withdraw  her  arm  from  his.  *  He 
said  "  Give  up  " — I  do  not  wish  to  conceal  who  it  is — "  give  up  Mr. 
Douglas,  or  I  will  take  away  your  portion  and  give  it  to  your  sister." 
What  could  I  say?  Could  I  show  so  little  faiUi  in  the  choice  I  had 
made— so  little — so  little — regard  for  the  gentleman  I  am  going  to 
marry,  as  to  say,  "  I  prefer  my  fortune  "  ?  I  will  not  do  it ;  it  would 
be  felsehood  and  baseness.  This  is  all  the  alternative  I  have  ever 
had.     It  is  like  saying  "  Tour  money  or  your  life  " ' 

'  In  that  csee  one  gives  the  money,  Anne,  to  save  the  life.' 

'  And  so  I  have  done,'  she  said,  proudly.  *  Dear  Mr.  Loseby,  I 
don't  want  to  vex  you.  I  don't  want  to  quarrel  with  anyone.  Can  I 
say,  when  it  ia  not  true — "  I  have  changed  my  mind,  I  like  the 
money  best "  P  Don't  you  see  that  I  could  not  do  that  F  then  what 
can  I  do?' 

'  You  can  give  in,  my  dear,  you  can  give  in,'  repeated  the  lawyer. 
'  No  use  for  entering  into  particularB.  So  long  ae  you  authorise  me 
to  Bay  yon  give  in — that  is  all,  I  am  sure,  that  is  oeedfiiL    Don't 
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turn  me  off,  Anne — give  me  the  pleasure  of  reconciling  you,  my 
dear.' 

Mr.  Loseby  had  always  given  himself  out  as  one  of  Anne's 
adorers.  His  eyes  glistened  with  the  moisture  in  them.  He  pressed 
her  arm  within  his.  '  Come,  my  dear  I  I  never  was  a  father 
myself,  which  I  have  always  regretted ;  but  I  have  known  you  all 
your  life.  Let  me  do  you  a  good  turn — let  me  put  a  atop  to  all  this 
nonsense,  and  tell  him  you  will  make  it  up.' 

Anne'e  heart  had  sunk  very  low ;  wiUi  one  assault  of  this  kind 
a&jet  another  she  was  altogether  discouraged.  She  did  not  seem  to 
care  vhat  she  said,  or  what  interpretation  was  put  upon  her  words. 
*  Yoa  may  say  what  you  please,'  she  said.  '  I  will  make  it  up,  if  you 
please:  but  what  does  that  mean,  Mr.  Loseby?  I  will  give  up 
\rTitiiig,  if  he  wishes  it — but  how  can  I  give  up  the — gentleman  I 
am  engaged  to  ?  Do  you  think  I  want  to  quarrel  ?  Oh  no,  no—bub 
what  can  I  do  ?  Give  up  ! — I  have  no  right.  He  baa  my  promise  and 
I  have  his.  Can  I  sell  that  for  money  ? '  cried  Aime,  indignantly.  '  I 
wiH  do  whatever  papa  pleases — except  that.' 

•You  are  making  him  do  a  dreadful  injustice,  Anoe.  Come, 
what  does  this  yonng  fellow  say  ?  Does  he  not  want  to  relieve  you, 
to  save  you  from  suffering  ?  does  he  hold  you  to  your  promise  in 
the  &ce  of  such  a  loss  ?     An  honourable  young  man  would  tell  you : 

never  mind  me ' 

Anne  detached  her  arm  with  a  little  energy  from  his.  '  Why 
shonld  you  torment  me  ? '  she  cried.  '  An  honourable  man  ? — is  it  honour, 
then,  to  prefer,  as  you  said  yourself,  one's  money  to  one's  life? ' 

'  My  dear  child,  money  is  always  there,  it  is  always  to  be  relied 
upon ;  it  is  a  strong  back,  whatever  happens — whereas  this,  that  you 

call  life 1 '  cried  Mr.  Loseby,  spreading  out  his  hands  and  lifting 

sp  his  eyebrows ;  he  bad  chosen  the  very  image  she  had  herself  used 
when  writing  to  her  lover.  Was  this  then  what  they  all  thought,  that 
wealth  was  the  beat  thing  to  fall  back  upon  F  She  smiled,  but  it  was 
a  smile  of  pain. 

'  If  I  thought  so,  I  should  not  care  either  for  the  life  or  the 
money,'  she  said. 

Mr.  Loseby  held  up  his  bauds  ooce  more.  He  shook  his  shiuing 
little  bald  head,  and  took  .up  his  blue  bag  from  the  table.  *  You  are 
as  obstinate,  as  pig-headed,  the  whole  family  of  yoa — one  worse  than 
another,*  he  said. 


ClUPTKB     XVIU. 
AnSSTHOUaHTS. 

Tbsss  w««  two  witnesses  wanted  for  the  will ;  one  of  these  was 

Heathcote  Mountford,  the  other  tiie  clerk  whom  Mr.  Loseby  had 

brought  with  him  in  his  phaeton.    He  stood  by  himself,  looking  as 
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lik«  an  indignant  piopbet  whose  message  from  heaven  has  been  dis- 
regarded, as  a  fot  little  ehining  man  of  five  feet  four  could  look.  It 
bad  been  to  make  a  last  attempt  upon  the  mind  of  Mr.  Mountford, 
and  also  to  tr;  what  effect  he  could  produce  on  the  heart  of  Anne, 
that  be  had  come  himself,  facing  all  the  risks  of  an  east  wind,  witb 
perhaps  snow  to  come.  And  there  had  been  a  long  and  stormy  in- 
terview in  the  library  before  the  clerk  bad  bepn  called  in,  '  She  will 
give  up  tbe  correspondence.  She  is  as  sweet  as  a  girl  can  be,'  said  the 
old  lawyer,  fibbing  manfidly ;  '  one  can  see  that  it  goes  to  her  heart 
that  you  ^ould  think  her  disobedient.  Mountford,  you  don't  half 
know  what  a  girl  that  is.  But  for  the  money  she  would  come  to  you, 
she  would  put  herself  at  your  feet,  she  would  give  up  everything. 
But  she  says,  bless  her  I "  Papa  would  think  it  was  because  of  tbe  money. 
Do  you  tlunk  I  would  do  that  for  the  money  which  I  wouldn't  do  to 
please  him  F  "  That's  Anne  all  over,'  said  her  mendacious  advocate. 
*  After  you  have  accomplished  this  injustice  and  cut  her  off,  that 
sweet  creature  will  come  to  you  some  fine  day  and  say,  "  Papa,  I  give 
him  up.  I  give  everything  up  that  di^leases  you — I  cannot  go  against 
my  duty." ' 

There  was  a  slight  attempt  at  imitation  of  Anne's  voice  in  Mr, 
Zx>seby'9  tone ;  he  tried  a  higher  key  when  he  made  those  imaginary 
speeches  on  her  behalf:  but  his  eyes  were  glistening  all  the  time  :  he 
did  not  intend  to  be  humorous.  And  neither  was  Mr.  Mountford  a 
man  who  sawajoke.     He  took  it  grimly  without  any  softening. 

*  When  she  does  that,  Loseby,  if  I  see  reaEon  to  believe  that  she 
means  it,  I'll  make  another  will.' 

'  You  speak  at  your  ease  of  making  another  will— are  you  sure  you 
will  have  it  in  your  power?  When  a  man  makes  an  unjust wiU,  E 
verily  believe  every  word  is  a  nail  in  his  cofiSn.  It  is  very  seldom,* 
said  Mr.  Loseby,  with  emphasis,  carried  away  by  his  feelings, '  that  they 
live  to  repent.' 

Mr.  Mountford  paled  in  spite  of  himself.  He  looked  up  sharply 
at  his  mentor,  then  laughed  a  short  uneasy  laugh.  '  There's  nothing 
like  a  partisan,'  belaid  ;  *  I  call  that  brutal — if  it  were  not  so  silly, 
Loseby — unworthy  a  man  of  your  sense.* 

'By  —  I '  the  lawyer  cried  to  relieve  himself, '  I  don't  see  the  silli- 
ness ;  when  you've  taken  a  wrong  step  that  may  plunge  other  people 
into  misery,  I  cannot  see  how  you  can  have  any  confidence,  even  in 
the  protection  of  God  ;  and  you  are  not  in  your  first  youth  any  more 
than  myself.  The  thought  of  dying  can't  be  put  aside  at  your  age  or 
at  my  age,  Mountford,  as  if  we  were  boys  of  twenty.  We  have  got  to 
think  of  it,  whether  we  will  or  not.' 

This  address  made  Mr.  Mountford  furious.  He  felt  no  occasion 
at  all  in  himself  to  tbinlr  of  it ;  it  was  a  brutal  aigumeut,  and  quite 
beyond  all  Intimate  discussion ;  but  nevertheless  it  was  not  pleasant. 
He  did  not  like  the  suggestion.  *  Perhaps  you'll  call  that  clerk  of 
yours,  and  let  us  finish  tbe  business,  before  we  get  into  fancy  and 
poetry.   I  never  knew  you  were  so  imaginative,'  be  said,  with  a  sneer  j 
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but  his  lips  were  bluish,  notwithstaadiag  this  attempt  at  disdalD, 
And  Mr.  Loeeby  stood  with  his  spectacles  pushed  up  on  his  forehead, 
u  if  with  a  desire  not  to  see,  holding  his  Uttle  bald  head  high  in  the 
UT,  with  a  fine  indignation  in  every  line  of  his  figure.  Heatfacote, 
irtio  was  brought  in  to  sign  as  one  of  the  witnesses,  felt  that  it  needed 
all  his  consciousness  of  the  importance  of  what  was  going  on  to  save 
him  from  indecorous  laughter.  When  Mr.  Mountford  said  '  I  deliver 
this,' '  And  I  protest  against  it,'  Mr.  Loseby  cried,  in  a  vehement  mi- 
deitone, '  protest  against  it  before  earth  and  heaven.'  '  Do  yoQ  meui 
little  Simson  there  and  Heatfacote  Mountford?'  said  the  testator, 
looking  up  with  a  laugh  that  was  more  like  a  snarl.  And  Heatb- 
oote  too  perceived  that  his  very  lips  were  palish,  bluish,  and  the  hand 
not  so  steady  as  usual  with  which  he  pushed  the  papers  away.  But 
Mr.  Mountford  recovered  himself  with  great  courage.  '  Now  that  I 
have  finished  my  business,  we  will  have  time  to  consider  your  propo- 
sition,' he  said,  putting  his  hand  on  Heathcote's  shoulder  as  he  got 
np  from  his  chair.  '  That  is,  if  you  have  time  to  think  of  anything 
serions  in  tJie  midst  of  all  this  ball  nonsense.  You  must  come  over 
foe  the  ball,  Loeeby,  a  gay  young  bachelor  like  you.* 

*  You  fcvget  I  am  a  widower,  Mr.  Mountford,'  said  the  lawyer, 
nth  great  gravity. 

'  To  be  sure ;  I  beg  your  pardon ;  but  you  are  always  here  when 
there  is  anything  going  on ;  and  while  the  young  fools  are  dancing, 
well  consider  this  question  of  the  entail.* 

'  I  don't  know  what  he  means,'  Mr.  Loseby  said,  some  time  after 
taking  Heatbcote  into  a  comer ;  '  consider  the  question  of  the  entail 
the  moment  he  has  made  another  will !  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is — he  is 
repenting  already.  I  thought  what  I  said  couldn't  be  altogether 
without  effect.  St.  John  Mountford  is  as  obstinate  as  a  pig,  but 
be  is  not  a  fool.  I  thought  he  must  be  touched  by  what  I  said. 
That's  how  it  is ;  he  would  not  seem  to  give  in  to  us ;  but  if  you  agree 
on  thia  point,  it  will  be  a  fine  excuse  for  beginning  it  all  over  again. 
That's  a  new  light — and  it's  exactly  like  him — it's  St.  John  Mount- 
font  all  over,'  said  the  lawyer,  rubbing  bis  hands  ;  '  as  full  of  crotchets 
as  an  e^  is  full  of  meat — but  yet  not  such  a  bad  fellow  after  all.' 

The  household,  however,  had  no  such  consoling  consciousQesa  of 
the  possibility  there  was  of  having  all  done  over  again,  and  there  was 
>  grest  deal  of  agitation  on  the  subject,  both  upstairs  and  down. 
Veiy  silent  upstairs — where  Mis.  Mountford,  in  mingled  compunction 
on  Anne's  account  and  half-guilty  joy  (thoughit  was  none  of  her  doing 
she  said  to  herself)  in  respect  to  Bose's  (supposedly)  increased  for- 
tooe,  was  reduced  to  almost  complete  dumbness,  her  multiplicity 
<A  Humghts  making  it  impossible  to  her  to  share  in  Kose's  chatter 
•bontthe  coming  toll ;  and  where  Anne,  satisfied  to  think  that  what- 
ever was  to  happen  had  happened,  and  could  so  longer  be  supposed 
to  depend  upon  any  action  of  bets,  sat  proud  and  upright  by  the 
wiiting-tahle,  reading — and  alt(^ther  out  of  the  talk  which  Rose 
mncd  on,  and  was  quite  able  to  carry  on    whatever   happened^ 
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almost  entirely  by  herself.  Bose  had  the  same  general  knowledge 
that  something  very  important  vas  going  on  as  the  rest ;  but  to 
her  tranquil  mind,  a  bird  in  the  hand  was  always  more  interesting 
than  two  or  three  in  the  bush.  Do wastairs,  however,  Saymore  and 
Worth  and  the  cook  were  far  from  silent.  They  had  a  notion  of  the 
state  of  affairs  which  was  wonderfully  accurate,  and  a  strong  convic- 
tion that  Miss  Anne  for  her  sins  had  been  deposed  from  her  eminence 
and  Miss  Bose  put  in  her  place.  The  feeling  of  Saymore  and  the 
cook  was  strong  in  Anne's  favour,  but  Mrs,  Worth  was  not  so  certain. 
'  Miss  Rose  is  a  young  lady  that  is  far  more  patient  to  have  her  thinga 
tried  on,'  Worth  said.  Saymore  brought  down  an  accotmt  of  the 
party  in  the  drawing-room,  which  was  very  interesting  to  the  select 
party  in  the  housekeeper's  room.  *  Missis  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  as 
serious  as  a  judge — puckering  up  her  brows — never  speaking  a  word.* 

'  I  dare  say  she  was  counting,'  aaid  Worth. 

'And  Miss  Anne  up  fay  the  writing-table,  with  her  back  against 
the  wall,  reading  a  book,  never  taking  no  notice  no  more  than  if  she 
were  seventy ;  and  Miss  Rose  a-chattering.  The  two  before  the  fire 
had  it  all  their  own  way.  They  were  writing  down  and  counting  up 
all  the  folks  for  this  dtuice.  Dash  the  dance  ] '  said  Saymore ;  '  that 
sort  of  a  nonsense  ie  no  satisfaction  to  reasonable  folks.  But  Miss 
Hose,  she's  as  merry  a«  a  cricket  with  her  Cousin  Heathcote  and  Cousin 
Heatiicote  at  every  word.  She  knowB  it's  all  to  her  advantage  what's 
been  a-doing  to-day.' 

'That  might  be  a  match,  I  shouldn't  wonder — eh]'  said  the  cook, 
who  was  from  the  north-country.  '  The  luck  as  some  folks  have— I 
never  can  understand  these  queer  wills ;  why  can't  gentlefoUcs  do  like 
poor  folks,  and  divide  fair,  share  and  share  alike?  As  for  what  you 
call  entail,  I  dont  make  head  or  tail  of  it ;  but  if  Miss  Kose's  to  get 
all  the  brass,  and  marry  the  man  with  the  land,  and  Miss  Anne  to 
get  nought,  it's  eaxy  to  see  that  isn't  &ir.* 

'  If  it's  the  cousin  you  mean,'  said  Mrs.  Worth, '  he  is  just  twice 
too  old  for  Miss  Rose.' 

'  Then  he  will  know  how  to  take  care  of  her,'  said  Saymore,  which 
made  the  room  ring  with  laughter :  for  though  the  affairs  of  the 
drawing-room  were  interesting,  there  was  naturally  a  still  wanner 
attraction  in  the  drama  going  on  downstairs. 

Mr.  Mountford  was  in  his  room  alone.  He  had  retired  there  after 
dinner,  as  was  his  custom.  At  dinner  he  had  been  very  serious.  He 
had  not  been  able  to  get  Mr.  Loseby's  words  out  of  his  mind.  Kvery 
word  a  nail  in  his  coffin  I  What  superstitious  folly  it  was  I  Xo  man 
ever  died  the  sooner  for  attending  to  his  affairs,  for  putting  them  in 
order,  he  said  to  himself.  But  this  was  not  simply  putting  them  in 
order.  His  mind  was  greatly  distiurbed.  He  had  thought  that,  as 
soon  as  he  had  done  it  he  would  be  relieved  and  at  ea^  from  the 
pressure  of  the  irritation  which  had  disturbed  him  so ;  but  now  that 
it  was  done  he  was  mcure  disturbed  than  ever.  Perhaps  for  the  first 
time  he  fiilly  realised  that,  *  if  anything  should  happen '  to  himself^ 
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(me  of  his  childreii  would  be  made  to  sustain  the  cruellest  disappoinb- 
ment  and  wrong.  '  It  will  serve  her  right,'  he  tried  to  say  to  himself, 
'  fOT  the  way  ebe  has  behaved  to  me ; '  but  when  it  became  really  ap- 
parent to  him  that  this  would  be,  not  merely  a  tremendous  rebuff  and 
discomfiture  for  Anne,  but  a  settled  late  which  she  could  not  escape, 
a  slight  afaiver  ran  through  him.  He  bad  not  Been  this  so  plainly 
be£H^  He  had  meant  to  punish  her,  cruelly,  even  bitterly,  and  with 
an  ironical  completeness.  But  then  he  had  never  meant  to  die. 
This  made  a  greater  difference  than  it  was  possible  to  say.  He  meant 
that  she  should  know  that  her  marriage  was  impossible ;  that  he  bad 
the  veiy  poorest  opinion  of  the  man  she  had  chosen ;  that  he  would 
not  trust  him,  and  was  determined  never  to  let  him  handle  a  penny 
of  his  (Mr.  Mountford's)  money.  In  short,  he  said  to  himself,  what  he 
meant  was  to  save  Anne  irom  this  adventurer,  who  would  no  longer 
wish  to  marry  her  when  he  knew  her  to  be  penniless.  He  meant,  he 
peisnaded  himself,  that  his  will  should  have  this  effect  in  his  lifetime ; 
he  meant  it  to  be  known,  and  set  things  right,  not  in  the  future,  but 
at  once.  Kow  that  all  was  done  he  saw  the  real  meaning  of  the 
tremendous  instrument  he  had  made  for  the  first  time.  To  save  Anne 
from  an  adventurer — not  to  die  and  leave  her  without  provision,  not 
really  to  give  anything  away  from  her,  though  she  deserved  it  after 
the  way  in  which  she  had  defied  him,  had  teen  his  intention.  Mr. 
Kountford  thought  this  over  painfully,  not  able  to  think  of  anything 
else.  Last  night  even,  no  later,  he  had  been  thinking  it  over  vin- 
dictively, pleased  with  the  cleverness  and  completeness  with  which 
he  had  turned  the  tables  upon  his  daughter.  It  bad  pleased  him  im- 
moderately before  it  was  done.  But  now  that  it  was  done,  and  old 
Loseby,  like  an  old  fool,  had  thrown  in  that  bit  of  silly  superstition 
aboat  the  nails  in  Ms  coffin,  It  did  not  please  bim  any  longer.  His 
face  had  grown  an  inch  or  two  longer,  nothing  like  a  smile  would 
come  whatever  he  might  do.  When  his  wife  came  '  to  dt  with  him,' 
as  she  often  did,  perturbed  herself,  half  frightened,  half  exultant,  and 
eager  to  learn  all  she  could,  he  sent  her  away  impatiently.  '  I  have  a 
great  deal  to  do,'  he  said.  '  What  do  I  care  for  your  ball  ?  For 
beaven's  sake  let  me  have  a  little  quiet.  I  have  a  great  mind  to  esy 
that  there  shall  be  no  ball- — ^  'Papal'  his  wife  said,  'you  would 
not  be  so  unkind.  Rose  has  set  her  heart  on  it  so.'  '  Oh  con- 
found  1 '  he  said.   Did  be  mean  confound  Rose,  whom  he  had  just 

chosen  to  be  his  heir,  whom  he  had  promoted  to  the  vacant  place  of 
Anne  ?  All  through  this  strange  business  Mrs.  Mountford's  secret  ex- 
ultation, when  she  dared  to  permit  herself  to  indulge  it,  in  the  good 
fortune  of  her  daughter  had  been  chequered  by  a  growing  bitterness 
in  the  thought  that,  though  Rose  was  to  have  the  inheritance,  Anne 
■till  retained  by  fas  the  higher  place  even  in  her  husband's  thoughts. 
He  was  resolved  apparently  that  nobody  should  have  any  satisfaction 
in  this  overturn — not  even  the  one  person  who  was  benefited.  Mrs. 
Monntford  went  away  with  a  very  gloomy  countenance  after  the  con- 
Ibond 1     The  only  thing  that  gave  her  any  consolation  was  to  see 
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the  Itrisk  conversatioQ  going  on  between  her  daughter  and  Heatbcote 
Mountford.  Anae  sat  stiff  and  upright,  quite  apart  from  them, 
reading ;  hut  the  two  who  were  in  front  of  the  cheerful  fire  in  the 
full  light  of  the  lamp  were  chattering  with  the  gayest  eaae.  Even 
Mrs.  Mountford  wondered  at  Rose,  who  surely  knew  enough  to  be  a  little 
anxious,  a  little  perturbed  aa  her  mother  was — but  who  showed  no 
more  emotion  than  the  cricket  that  chirped  on  the  hearth.  Was  it 
mere  innocence  and  childish  ease  of  heart,  or  was  it  that  there  was  no 
heart  at  all  P  Even  her  mother  could  not  understand  her.  And 
Heathcote  too,  who  knew  a  great  deal,  if  not  all  that  was  going  od, 
though  he  threw  back  lightly  the  ball  of  conversation,  wondered  at 
the  gaiety  of  t^is  little  light-minded  girl  who  was  not  affected,  not  n. 
hair's  br^dth,  by  the  general  agitation  of  the  house,  nor  by  the  dis- 
turbed countenance  of  her  mother,  nor  by  her  sister's  seriousness. 
He  talked — it  was  against  his  principles  not  to  respond  to  the  gay 
challenges  thrown  out  to  him — but  he  wondered.  Did  she  know 
nothing,  though  everybody  else  knew?  Was  she  incapable  of  divining 
that  other  people  were  in  trouble  ?  The  conversation  was  very  lively 
in  front  of  the  fire,  but  he  too,  as  well  as  the  others,  wondered  at  Rose. 
And  Mr.  Mountford  alone  in  his  lihrai?  thought,  and  over  again 
thought.  Supposing  after  all,  incredible  aa  it  seemed,  that  hs  was  to 
di«  ?  He  did  not  entertain  the  idea,  but  it  took  possession  of  him 
against  his  will.  He  got  up  and  walked  about  the  room  in  the  ex- 
citement it  caused.  He  felt  his  pulse  almost  involuntarily,  and  was 
a  little  comforted  to  feel  that  it  was  beating  just  as  usual ;  but  if  it 
should  happen  as  Losehy  said  ?  He  would  not  acknowledge  to  himself 
that  he  had  done  a  wrong  thing,  and  yet,  if  anything  of  that  sort  were 
to  take  place,  he  could  not  deny  that  the  punishment  he  had  inflicted 
was  too  severe.  Whereas,  as  he  intended  it,  it  was  not  a  pimiahment, 
but  a  precaution ;  it  was  to  prevent  Anne  throwing  herself  away  upon 
an  adventurer,  a  nobody.  Better  even  that  she  should  have  no  money 
than  he  married  for  her  money,  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  man 
unworthy  of  her.  But  then,  supposing  he  were  to  die,  and  this  will, 
made— certainly,  as  he  persuaded  himself,  as  a  mere  precautionary 
measure — should  become  finnl  ?  That  would  make  a  very  great  diffe- 
rence. For  a  long  time  Mr.  Mountford  thought  over  the  question. 
He  was  caught  in  his  own  net.  After  all  that  had  been  said  and  done, 
he  could  not  change  the  will  that  he  had  made.  It  was  not  within 
the  bounds  of  possibility  that  be  should  send  for  that  little  busybody 
again  and  acknowledge  to  him  that  he  had  made  a  mistake.  What 
was  there  that  he  could  do  F  He  sat  up  long  beyond  his  usual  hour. 
Saymore,  extremely  curious  and  excited  by  so  strange  an  incident, 
came  to  his  door  three  sevemi  times  to  see  that  the  fire  was  out  and 
to  extinguish  the  lamp,  and  received  the  last  time  such  a  reception 
as  sent  the  old  man  hurrying  along  the  passages  at  a  pace  nobody  had 
ever  seen  him  adopt  before,  as  if  in  danger  of  his  life.  Then  Mrs. 
Mountford  came,  very  anxious,  on  tiptoe  in  her  dressing-gown,  to  see 
if  anything  was  the  matter ;  but  she  too  retired  more  quii^y  than 
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sbe  came.  He  let  his  fire  go  out,  and  his  lamp  bmii  down  to  the  last 
drop  of  oil — and  it  was  only  when  he  had  no  more  light  to  go  on 
with,  and  was  chilled  to  death,  that  he  lighted  his  candle  and  made 
his  way  to  Ms  own  room  through  the  silent  house. 

The  victim  herself  was  somewhat  sad.  She  had  spent  the  evening 
in  a  prond  and  silent  indignation,  Baying  nothing,  feeling  the  first 
jar  of  fate,  and  the  strange  pang  of  the  discovery  that  life  was  not 
what  she  had  thought,  but  far  less  moved  by  what  her  father  bad 
done  than  by  the  failure  round  her  of  understanding  and  support. 
And  when  she  had  gone  to  her  room,  she  had  cried  as  did  not  mi^ 
become  her  sex  and  her  age,  but  then  had  read  Cosmo's  letter  over 
again,  and  had  discovered  a  new  interpretation  for  it,  and,  reading 
iMtween  the  lines,  had  found  it  all  generosity  and  nobleness,  and 
forthwith  reconciled  herself  to  life  and  fate.  But  her  father  had  no 
such  ready  way  of  escape.  He  was  the  master  of  Anne's  future  in 
cue  important  respect,  the  arbiter  of  the  family  existence,  with  the 
power  of  setting  up  one  and  putting  down  another ;  but  he  had  no 
reserve  of  imaginative  strength,  no  fund  of  generous  and  h^hflown 
sentiment,  no  love-letter  to  restore  his  courage.  He  did  what  he  could 
to  bring  that  courage  back.  During  the  hours  which  he  spent  unap~ 
}m>achable  in  his  Ubrary,  he  bad  been  writing  busily,  producing 
pages  of  manuscript,  half  of  which  he  had  destroyed  as  soon  as  it 
was  wiitteo.  At  the  end,  however,  be  so  far  satisfied  himself  as  to 
eoDcoot  something  of  which  he  made  a  careful  copy.  The  original 
be  put  into  one  envelope,  the  duplicate  into  another,  and  placed 
ttteae  two  packets  in  the  drawer  of  his  writing-table,  just  as  his  light 
fidled  him.  As  he  went  upstairs  his  cold  feet  and  muddled  bead 
caused  him  infinite  alarm,  and  he  blamed  himself  in  his  heart  for 
risking  his  health,  ^liat  he  had  done  in  his  terror  that  night  might 
have  been  left  till  to-morrow;  whereas  he  might  have  caught  cold,  and 
cold  might  lead  to  bronchitis.  Every  word  a  nail  in  bis  coffin !  What 
warrant  had  Loseby  for  such  a  statement  ?  Was  there  any  proof  to 
be  given  of  it  ?  Mr.  Monntford's  head  was  buzzing  and  confused 
with  the  unusual  work  and  the  still  more  unusual  anxiety.  Perhaps 
be  had  caught  an  illness ;  he  did  not  feel  able  to  think  clearly  or  even 
to  onderstand  his  own  apprehensions.  He  felt  his  pulse  again  before 
he  went  to  bed.  It  was  not  feverish — ^yet :  but  who  could  tell  what 
it  might  be  in  the  morning  ?  And  his  feet  were  so  cold  that  he  could 
not  get  any  warmth  in  them,  even  though  be  held  them  close  to  the 
dying  fire. 

He  was  not,  however,  feverish  in  the  morning,  and  his  mind 
became  more  placid  as  the  day  went  on.  The  two  packets  were  safe 
in  the  drawer  of  the  writing-table.  He  took  them  out  and  looked  at 
them  as  a  man  might  look  at  a  bottie  of  quack  medicine,  clandes- 
tinely secured  and  kept  in  reserve  against  an  emergency.  He  would 
not  care  to  have  his  possession  of  it  known,  and  yet  there  it  was, 
shonld  the  occasion  to  try  it  occur.  He  felt  a  little  happier  to  know 
that  he  could   put  bis  bands  upon  it  should  it  be  wanted — or 
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at  least  a  little  less  alarmed  and  Derrouus.  And  days  paeeed  on 
irithont  any  Bymptoms  of  cold  or  other  illneeB.  There  was  no  sign 
or  sound  of  these  nails  driven  into  his  coffin.  And  the  atmosphere 
grew  more  clear  in  the  house.  Anne,  between  whom  and  himself 
there  had  been  an  inevitable  reserve  and  coldness,  suddenly  came  out 
of  that  cloud,  and  presented  herself  to  him  the  Anne  of  old,  with  all 
the  BVeetnesB  and  openneBS  of  nature.  The  wrong  had  now  been  accom- 
plished, and  was  over,  and  there  was  a  kind  of  generous  amusement 
to  Anne  in  the  consternation  which  her  sudden  return  to  all  her 
old  habits  occasioned  among  the  people  surrounding  her,  who  knew 
nothing  of  her  inner  life  of  imaginative  impulse  and  feeling.  She 
took  her  cottage-plans  into  the  library  one  morning  with  her  old  smile 
as  if  nothing  had  happened  or  could  happen.  The  plans  had  be^i 
all  pushed  aside  in  the  silent  combat  between  her  father  and  her- 
sdf.  Mr.  Mountfcwd  could  not  restrain  a  little  outburst  of  feeling, 
which  had  almost  the  air  of  passion,  '  Why  do  you  bring  them  to 
me  ?  Don't  you  know  you  are  out  of  it,  Anne  ?  Don't  yon  know  I 
have  done — what  I  told  you  I  should  do  V 

'  I  heard  that  you  had  altered  your  will,  papa ;  but  that  does  not 
affect  the  cottagers.     They  are  always  there  whoever  has  the  estate,* 

*  Don't  you  mind,  then,  who  has  the  estate?' 

'  Yes,  immensely,'  said  Anne,  with  a  smile.  '  I  could  not  have 
thought  I  should  mind  half  so  much.  I  have  felt  the  coming  down 
and  being  second.  But  I  am  better  again.  You  have  a  right  to 
do  what  you  please,  and  I  shell  not  complain.' 

He  sat  in  his  chair  at  his  writing-table  (in  the  drawer  of  which 
were  still  those  two  sealed  packets)  and  looked  at  her  with  contem- 
plative, yet  somewhat  abashed  eyes.  There  was  an  unspeakable 
relief  in  being  thus  entirely  reconciled  to  her,  notwithstanding  the 
sense  of  discomfiture  and  defeat  it  gave  him.  *  Do  you  think — your 
sister — will  be  able  to  manage  property  ? '  he  said. 

*  No  doubt  she  will  marry,  papa.' 

*  Ah  1 '  he  had  not  thought  of  this  sconehow.  '  She  will  many,  ■ 
and  my  substance  will  go  into  the  hands  of  some  stranger,  some 
fellow  I  never  heard  of;  that  is  a  pleasant  prospect :  he  will  be  a  fool 
most  likely,  whether  be  is  an  adventurer  or  not.' 

'We  must  all  take  our  chance,  I  suppose,'  said  Anne,  with  a 
little  tremor  in  her  voice.  She  knew  the  adventurer  was  levelled  at 
herself.  '  I  suppose  you  have  made  it  a  condition  that  he  shall  take 
the  name  of  Mountford,  papa?' 

He  made  her  no  reply,  but  looked  up  suddenly  with  a  slight  start. 
Oddly  enough  he  had  made  no  stipulation  in  respect  to  Rose.  It 
had  never  occurred  to  him  that  it  was  of  the  slightest  importance 
what  name  Rose's  husband  should  bear.  He  gave  Anne  a  sudden 
startled  look ;  then,  for  he  would  not  commit  himself,  changed  the 
subject  abruptly.  After  this  interval  of  estrangement  it  was  so  great 
a  pleasure  to  talk  to  Anne  about  the  femily  affairs,  '  What  do  you. 
think,'  he  said, '  about  Heathcote's  proposal,  Anne  ? ' 
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*  I  sbonld  have  liked  to  jump  at  it,  papa.  Mount  in  our  own 
bmily  I  it  seemed  too  good  to  be  true.' 

'Seemed  \  you  speak  as  if  it  were  in  the  past.  I  have  not  said 
no  yet.  I  have  still  got  the  ofieT  in  my  power.  Mount  in  our  own 
fiunily  I  but  we  have  not  got  a  femily — a  couple  of  girls  I' 

'  If  we  had  not  been  a  couple  of  girls  there  would  have  been  no 
trouble  about  the  entail,*  said   Anne,  permitting  herself  a  laugh,  ' 

'And  of  course  Bose's  husband ' 

'I  know  nothing  about  Rose's  husband,'  he  cried,  testily.  'I 
never  thought  of  him.  And  so  you  can  talk  of  all  this  quite  at 
jour  ease  ? '  he  added.     '  You  don't  mind  P ' 

This  was  a  kind  of  offence  to  him,  as  well  aa  a  Batiafactdon. 
She  had  no  right  to  think  so  little  of  it ;  and  yet  what  a  relief  it 
wasl 

Anne  shook  her  head  and  smiled.  '  It  is  bett«r  not  to  talk  of  it 
at  all,'  she  said, 

lliifl  conversation  bad  a  great  effect  upon  Mr.  Mountford. 
Though  perhaps  it  proved  him  more  wrong  than  ever,  it  restored 
him  to  all  the  ease  of  family  intercourse  which  had  been  impeded  of 
late.  And  it  set  the  whole  house  right.  Anne,  who  had  been  in  the 
shade,  behind  backs,  resigning  many  of  her  usual  activities  on  ' 
Tuions  pretences,  came  back  naturally  to  her  old  place.  It  was  like 
B  transformation  scene.  And  everybody  was  puzzled,  irom  Mrs. 
Mountford,  who  could  not  understand  it  at  all,  and  Heathcote,  who 
divined  that  some  compromise  had  been  effected,  to  the  servants, 
vboee  interest  in  Miss  Anne  rose  into  new  warmth,  and  who  con- 
cluded that  she  had  found  means  at  last '  to  come  over  master,'  which 
vas  just  what  they  expected  from  her.  After  this  everything  went 
on  very  smoothly,  as  if  the  wheels  of  life  had  been  freshly  oiled,  and 
velvet  spread  over  all  \\x  roughnesses.  Even  the  preparations  for  the 
hall  proceeded  with  fax  more  spirit  than  before.  The  old  wainscoted 
Iwoqueting-room,  which  had  not  been  used  for  a  long  time,  though 
it  was  the  pride  of  the  house,  was  cleared  for  dancing,  and  Anne 
had  already  begun  to  superintend  the  decoration  of  it.  Everything 
wait  on  more  briskly  from  the  moment  that  she  took  it  in  hand, 
fof  none  of  the  languid  workers  had  felt  that  there  was  any  serious- 
ness  in  the  preparations  till  Anne  assumed  the  direction  of  them. 
Heathcote,  who  was  making  acquaintance  very  gradually  with  the 
differing  characters  of  the  household,  understood  this  sudden  activity 
less  than  anything  before.  'Is  it  for  love  of  dancing?'  he  said. 
Anne  laughed  and  shook  her  head. 

'  I  don't  know  that  I  shall  enjoy  this  ball  much ;  but  I  am  not 
above  dancing— and  I  enjoy  iAi«,'  she  said.  'I  like  to  be  doing- 
Hxnething.'  To  have  regained  her  own  sense  of  self-command,  her 
niperiority  to  circumstances,  made  this  magnanimous  young  woman 
l>ajq>y  in  her  down&lL  She  liked  the  knowledge  that  she  was  mag- 
nanimous almoet  more  than  the  good  fortune  and  prosperity  which 
■be  had  lost.     She  had  got  over  her  misfortunes.    She  gave  her  head 
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a  little  toes  aloft,  ehaking  off  all  sbadows,  as  she  lan  hither  and 
thither,  the  eoul  of  eveiything.    She  had  got  the  upper  hand  of 

Aa  for  Mr.  Mountford,  he  had  a  great  deal  more  patience  about 
the  details  of  the  approaching  entertainment  when  Anne  took  them 
in  hand.  Either  she  managed  to  make  them  amusing  to  him,  or  the 
additional  reality  in  the  whole  matter,  from  the  moment  die  put 
herself  at  the  head  of  affaire,  had  a  correxpondlng  e£Fect  apon  her 
fother.  Perhaps,  indeed,  a  little  feeling  of  making  up  to  her,  by  a 
more  than  ordinary  readiness  to  accept  all  her  lesser  desires,  was  in 
his  mind.  His  moroaeness  melted  away.  He  forgot  his  alarm  about 
his  health  and  Mr.  Loeeby'a  ugly  words.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that 
he  might  have  succeeded  in  forgetting  altogether  what  he  had  done, 
or  at  least  regaining  his  feeling  that  it  was  a  mere  expedient  to 
overawe  Anne  and  bring  her  into  order,  liable  to  be  changed  as 
everything  changes — even  wills,  when  there  are  long  years  before  the 
testator — but  for  the  two  sealed  envelopes  in  his  drawer  which  he 
«ould  not  help  seeing  every  time  he  opened  it.  A  day  or  two  before 
the  ball  some  business  called  him  into  Hunston,  and  he  took  them 
out  with  a  half  smile,  weighing  them  in  his  hand.  Should  he  carry 
them  with  him  and  put  them  in  Loseby's  charge  ?  or  shoidd  he  leave 
them  there  ?  He  half  laughed  at  the  ridiculous  expedient  to  which 
Loseby's  words  had  driven  him,  and  looked  at  the  two  letters 
jocularly ;  but  in  the  end  be  determined  to  take  them.  It  would  he 
as  well  to  put  them  in  old  Loseby's  hands.  Heathcote  volunteered  to 
ride  with  him  as  he  had  done  before.  It  was  again  a  bright  calm  day, 
changed  only  in  so  Car  as  November  is  different  from  October.  There 
had  been  stormy  weather  in  the  meantime,  and  the  trees  were  almost 
bare ;  but  still  it  was  fine  and  bright.  Anne  came  out  from  the 
hall  and  stood  on  the  steps  to  see  them  ride  off.  She  gave  them 
several  commissions:  to  inquire  at  the  bookseller's  for  the  ball  pro- 
grammes, and  to  carry  to  the  haberdasher's  a  note  of  something  Ihfrs. 
Worth  wanted.  She  kissed  her  hand  to  her  father  as  he  rode  away, 
And  his  penitent  heart  gave  him  a  prick.  '  You  would  not  think 
that  was  a  girl  that  had  just  been  out  off  with  a  shilling,'  he  said,  half 
mournfully  (as  if  it  had  been  a  painful  necessity),  and  half  with 
-parental  braggadocio,  proud  of  her  pluck  and  spirit. 

'  I  thought  you  must  have  changed  your  mind,'  Heathcote  said. 

Mr.  Mountford  shook  his  head  and  said, '  No,  worse  luck.  I  have 
not  changed  my  mind.' 

This  was  the  only  expression  of  changed  sentiment  to  which  he 
gave  vent.  When  they  called  at  Mr.  Lraeby's,  the  lawyer  received 
them  witii  a  mixture  of  satistaction  and  alarm,  '  What's  up  now  ? ' 
he  said,  coming  out  of  the  door  of  his  private  room  to  receive  them. 
*  I  thought  I  should  see  you  presently.'  But  when  he  was  offered 
the  two  sealed  letters  Mr.  Loseby  drew  hack  his  band  as  if  he  had 
"been  stung.  *  You  have  been  making  another  will,*  he  said, '  all  by 
yourself,  to  ruin  your  fiunily  and  make  work  for  us  lawyers  after  you 
are  dead  and  gone.' 
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'No,'  B&id  Mr.  Mountfoid,  eagerly,  'do,  no — it  is  only  some 
sdpolations.* 

The  packets  were  each  inscribed  with  a  l^end  on  the  outside, 
and  the  lawyer  was  a&aid  of  them.  He  took  them  gingerly  with 
the  ends  of  his  fingers,  and  let  them  drop  into  one  of  the  boxes 
which  lined  his  walls.  As  for  Mr.  Moontford,  he  became  more  jaunty 
and  pleased  with  himself  every  moment.  He  went  to  the  haber- 
dash^B  for  Mis.  Worth,  and  to  the  stationer's  to  get  the  programmes 
which  had  been  ordered  for  the  ball.  He  was  more  cheerful  than  bis 
cconpamon  had  ever  seen  him.  He  opened  the  subject  of  the  entail 
of  his  own  accord  as  they  went  along.  'Loseby  is  coming  for  the 
ball :  it  is  a  kind  of  thing  he  likes ;  and  then  we  shall  talk  it  over,' 
he  said.  Perhaps  in  doing  this  a  way  might  be  found  of  setting 
things  straight,  independent  of  these  sealed  packets,  which,  however, 
in  the  meantime,  were  a  kind  of  sop  to  fate,  a  propitiation  to 
Nemesis.  Then  they  rode  home  in  cheerful  talk.  By  the  time 
ni^t  fell  tbey  bad  got  into  the  park  ;  and  though  the  trees  stood  up 
bare  against  the  dark  blue  sky,  and  the  grass  looked  too  wet  and  spongy 
for  pleasant  riding,  there  was  still  some  beauty  in  the  dusky  land- 
scape. Mount,  framed  in  its  trees  and  showing  in  the  distance  the 
cbeerfiil  glow  of  its  lights,  had  come  in  sight.  'It  is  a  pleasant 
thing  to  come  home,  and  to  know  that  one  is  looked  for  and  always 
welcome,'  Mr.  Mountibrd  said.  Heathcote  had  turned  round  to 
answer,  with  some  words  on  his  lips  about  his  own  less  happy  lot, 
when  suddenly  the  figure  at  his  side  dropped  out  of  the  dusk  around 
them.  There  was  a  mu£Bed  noise,  a  floundering  of  horse's  hoofs,  a 
dark  heap  upon  the  grass,  moving,  struggling,  yet  only  half  dis- 
cernible in  the  gloom,  over  which  he  almost  stumbled  and  came 
to  the  ground  also,  so  sudden  was  the  fall.  His  own  horse  swerved 
violently,  just  escaping  its  companion's  hoof.  And  through  the 
darkness  there  rang  a  sharp  broken  cry,  and  then  a  groan :  which  of 
them  came  from  his  own  lips  Heathcote  did  not  know. 
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L:^N  Michel  Gambetta. 

MGAMBETl'A  perhaps  thought  of  hia  own  poBition  when  ha 
■  said,  in  one  of  his  speeches,  that  the  peculiar  danger  of 
Democracy  was  not,  as  was  so  commonly  supposed,  its  jealousy  of 
Buperiors,  but  exactly  the  opposite  weakueas,  of  giving  its  heart  too 
Areely  to  a  man,  as  if  he  couM  be  the  very  incarnation  of  its  idea.  He 
is  hiniEelf  the  only  person  in  France  who  ever  approaches  thia  dan- 
gerous degree  of  popularity.  Xo  other  combines  so  many — or  perhaps 
possesses  in  the  same  measure  any  one — of  the  greater  qualities  which 
impress  the  popular  mind.  In  oratorical  power,  in  impassioned 
energy  of  character,  in  the  prestige  accruing  from  playing  a  high  part 
in  momentous  times,  he  stands  without  a  rival.  Then  he  has,  more 
than  anyone  else,  made  himself  the  spokesman  of  the  great  classes  to 
whom  universal  suffrage  has  transferred  supreme  political  control,  and 
with  whose  interests,  aspirations,  and  even  passions  he  has  always 
manifested  an  active  and  evidently  a  aincere  sympathy.  And  he  has 
been  for  years  the  chief  apostle  of  the  Eepublican  cause,  which  has 
eventually  triumphed,  and  whose  success  has  naturally  contributed  a 
certain  <  uneam^  increment '  to  hia  ascendency.  He  has,  moreover, 
gained  credit  with  many  whose  politics  are  of  a  more  Conservative 
turn  hy  the  unexpected  moderation  which  has  hitherto  largely  guided 
hia  counaela.  He  ia  conscious  that  the  now  governing  classes,  if  they 
may  be  called  so,  especially  the  peasantry  and  the  small  tradesmen, 
are  in  many,  respect^  more  Conservative  and  timid  than  their  prede- 
cessors ;  and  he  is  equally  conscious  that,  for  the  present  at  any  rate, 
it  ia  impossible  to  carry  even  measures  which  the  former  might 
approve  without  making  concessions  to  the  interests  and  ideas  of  the 
latter.  Policy,  he  says,  always  means  compromise,  and  inopportunism 
is  the  most  fatal  of  political  heresies.  This  is,  of  course,  only  the 
natural  outcome  of  the  political  mind,  which  it  is  his  peculiarity  to 
unite  with  an  almost  dogmatic  doctrine  and  his  own  Democratic 
creed.  The  common  impression  uf  his  growing  moderation  is  for  the 
most  part  an  illusion.  Men  think  he  has  grown  moderate  when  they 
have  only  themselves  got  better  acquainted  with  his  moderation.  He 
never  was  the  fanatic  he  was  once  taken  to  be,  but  time  has  not  con- 
tracted the  eitent  of  the  innovations  be  contemplatea  except  by 
accomplishing  them.  His  highest  ambition  is  to  be  a  creative  states- 
man, and  to  mould  the  political  institutions  and  even  the  national 
character  and  manners  of  France  into  a  Democratic  type.  A  mere 
BepubUcan  facade,  he  haa  said,  will  not  content  him ;  the  whole 
building,  every  wall,  pillar,  and  cornice,  must  be  through  and  through 
Republican.  But  thia,  he  owna,  cannot  be  done  at  once,  or  by  ooe 
man,  or  in  one  generation.  The  Democratic  ahape  which  the  Bepublio 
is  now  assuming  may  prove  to  be  incompatible  with  the  national 
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character  of  the  French,  and  M.  Q-ambetta's  authority  may  iall  away, 
and  bis  works  foUow  it.  But  he  is  certainly  the  one  great  figure 
whom  the  third  Bepublic  has  as  yet  produced ;  he  has  a  long  career 
still  before  him,  whatever  it  may  hide  in  it,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
r^fard  him  without  either  admiration,  or  hope,  or  anxiety. 

M.  Gambetta  became  legally  a  French  citizen  only  ten  years 
before  he  was  dictator  on  the  Loire.  He  was  natuialieed  by  a  formal 
adoption  of  the  French  oatiODality  in  presence  of  the  mayor  of  his 
native  town,  when  he  was  about  to  set  out  for  Paris  to  befi^a  the 
practice  of  bis  profession.  His  father,  Joseph  Gambetta,  was  Italian, 
who  came  from  Genoa  in  the  early  years  of  the  present  century,  and 
settled  as  a  grocer  in  the  old  Gascon  town  of  Cahora.  Cahors  is  a 
anall  place  of  some  14,000  inhabitants,  the  chief  town  of  it«  depart- 
ment, and  the  seat  of  the  district  courts  of  law,  of  a  bishopric,  of 
Eecondaiy  schools,  of  an  excellent  public  library,  and  of  a  fair  trade 
in  wine  and  woollen  stuffs.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Clement  Marot, 
t'ae  poet,  and  it  once  had  a  university  at  which  F^elon  was  a  student. 
It  was  in  its  quaint  and  narrow  streets  that  Henry  of  Navarre,  with 
700  followers,  fought  hand  to  hand  with  the  inhabitants  for  five  days, 
and  was  so  hard  beset  with  stones  and  tiles  that  his  troops  would  &in 
have  retreated,  tiU  Henry  set  his  back  against  a  shop  and  said :  '  My 
only  retreat  from  this  town  will  be  the  retreat  of  my  soul  from  my 
bodf.'  A  shop  hardly  less  interesting  than  this  to  visitors  of  the 
present  time  is  the  *  Bazar  Genois '  (a  picture  of  which  may  be  found 
in  M.  Sola's  last  delightful  book),  with  its  door-jambs  adorned  with 
carved  sugar  loaves,  and  its  broad  signboard  indicating  that  Messrs, 
*  Gambetta,  Jenne  et  Cie.'  provide  *  sucres  du  Havre,  Xantes,  et 
Bordeaux  *  at  '  I  fr.  le  kil.'  Joseph  Gambetta  prospered  in  bis 
calling,  and  in  1S37  manied  Mdlle.  M.  Massabie,  daughter  of  a 
druggist  in  Cahors,  by  whom  he  has  had  two  children — L^n,  boiit 
Apnl  2,  1838,  and  a  daughter,  Benedette,  now  the  wife  of  a  func- 
tionary in  Uie  Treasury.  The  elder  Gambetta  is  still  alive,  in  com- 
fortaUe  retirement  ii  Nice.  He  is  not  an  ordiaary  man.  He 
poaeesaes  a  natural  eloquence  which  his  son  has  inherited,  and  his 
conversation,  which  is  very  abundant,  is  said  to  be  so  full  of  picturesque 
images,  felicitous  expressions,  and  impromptu  Tno^,  that  many  of  bis 
ion's  Mends  pronounce  him  to  be  the  finer  and  better  talker  of  the 
t«o.  Gambetta  said  at  Cherbourg  this  autumn  with  dignity, '  I  have 
never  forgotten  my  origin  ; '  and  his  &ther  was  present  with  him  at 
Grenoble  when  he  made  his  famous  declaration  about  the  new  social 
dasaes  who  had  now  acceded  to  power. 

The  age  of  legends  is  not  gone,  and  perhaps  never  will  be.  Their 
tjpe  even  changes  little,  and  it  is  at  least  an  evidence  of  the  hold 
Gambetta  has  taken  of  the  popular  mind,  that  as  in  the  case  of  other 
great  men,  a  local  seer  is  said  to  have  predicted  to  his  mother  soon 
after  ber  marriage  that  she  would  give  birth  to  a  boy  who  should  be 
the  most  &mouB  man  in  all  that  country.  At  eight  years  of  age 
L60D  lost  the  aigbb  of  his  right  eye — not,  a«  another  legend  goes,  by 
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his  own  band  to  escape  from  school,  but  while  he  was  w&tching  a 
cutlN — a  neighbour  of  bis  father's — boring  the  handle  of  a  knife  with 
a  drill  driven  by  a  bow  made  of  catgut  and  an  old  foil;  the  fcol 
broke,  and  one  of  the  ends  entered  his  eye.  Through  unskilful  treat- 
ment the  injury  grew  into  glaucoma,  which  caused  him  from  time  to 
time  much  suffering,  and  eventually  compelled  him  in  1867  to  have 
the  eye  taken  out  and  a  glass  one  Bubetituted,  in  order  to  save  the  left 
eye,  which  was  showing  symptoms  of  being  sympathetically  affected. 

M.  Oambetta's  parentage  was  foreign ;  bis  education — unlike 
M.  Waddington's — was  entirely  French.  He  was  first  sent  to  a  small 
Catholic  seminary  at  Montfaucon,  being  probably  at  this  time  des- 
tined by  his  mother,  like  many  other  sons  of  the  petite  bouTgeoisie, 
for  the  ecclesiastical  state  ;  but  he  disliked  this  institution  so  much 
that  he  remained  only  a  few  months  there.  In  1S49  ^^  entered  the 
Lyceum  of  Cabors,  where  he  attracted  notice  as  a  great  reader,  with  a 
remarkable  memory,  and  a  pronounced  taste  for  philosophy  and 
politics.  His  metaphysical  essays  were  commended  at  the  time  for 
the  maturity  and  force  of  their  reasoning,  and  the  independence  of 
his  mind  is  shown  by  his  hbving  at  sixteen  studied  the  economical 
works  of  Proudhon.  In  1857  he  went  to  Paris  to  study  law,  and  for 
three  years  was  a  courted  and  moving  spirit  among  the  students  of 
the  Latin  Quartier.  Here  we  find  him  zealous,  laborious,  omnivorous 
in  his  studies,  rising  early  and  working  hard,  attending  lectures  at 
the  Sorbonne,  at  the  medical  school,  at  any  place  where  lectures 
worth  hearing  were  to  be  met  with,  varying  Vattel  and  Gaius  with 
Voltaire,  Diderot,  La  Fontaine,  and,  above  all,  with  his  favourite 
author  and  inseparable  companion,  Rabelais.  We  find  the  ioatincts 
of  the  orator,  the  politician,  the  leader  of  men,  already  unconsciously 
making  their  appearance.  He  is  very  fond  of  spouting  the  Olynthiacs 
of  Demosthenes  in  the  Greek.  He  never  misses  an  afternoon  without 
going  to  the  Odeon  to  read  the  newspapers.  He  is  always  encircled 
by  friends,  many  and  enthusiastic,  whom  he  holds  and  moves  with  a 
genuine  gift  of  ascendency,  charming  them  by  the  boldness  of  his 
ideas,  the  gaiety  and  stimulus  of  his  talk,  and  the  manly  fervour  of 
his  nature.  In  the  evenings  he  is  generally  found  with  a  group  of 
students  in  the  caf^,  or  eagerly  continuing  their  discussions  under 
the  lamps  in  the  streets,  and  people  abeady  used  to  ask  one  another 
if  they  knew  the  pale&ced,  compact  figure  who  always  seemed  the 
soul  of  the  group,  whose  sonorous  voice  had  a  certain  broad  authority 
in  it,  and  whose  left  eye  grew  so  strangely  enlai^^  in  his  animation. 

He  received  his  licence  to  plead  in  January  i860,  and  determined 
to  practice  in  Paris.  In  this  resolution  he  was  strongly  opposed  by 
his  father,  who  thought  it  hopeless  for  a  young  man  without  conneo- 
tioD  to  make  his  way  at  the  metropolitan  bar,  and  who  ui^ed  him  to 
settle  in  Cahors.  L&n,  however,  believed  in  himself,  whoever  might 
doubt,  and  he  fortunately  found  a  seasonable  friend  in  his  aont* 
Jenny  Massabie,  who  also  believed  in  him,  and  who  was  to  be  a  very 
impcnrtant  element  in  his  private  circle  for  the  next  fifteen  years, 
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She  had  an  annuity  of  about  lool.  a  year,  and  she  said  to  tbe  father^ 
'  You  do  not  see  bow  you  can  keep  your  son  in  Paris,  it  may  be  for 
long  yeu^  but  next  week  I  will  go  with  him,  and  we  shall  stay 
tofi^er ; '  and  then  turning  to  L^n,  she  added,  *  And  now,  my  boy, 
I  will  give  yon  food  and  shelter,  and  yon  will  do  the  rest  by  your 
work.'  They  took  a  small  house  in  the  I>atin  Quartier,  from  whence 
in  [863  they  removed  to  a  fourth  floor  in  the  Rue  Bonaparte,  in  1869. 
to  a  laj^r  house  in  the  Bue  Montaigne,  and  in  1872  to  still  better 
qnarteis  in  the  premises  of  the  *  Republique  Fran^ise.'  Gambetta 
always  had  his  friends  about  him  on  the  Sundays,  and  they  have 
maay  a  kindly  recollection  of  the  good  '  Tata,'  as  she  was  called  in 
tbe  Eouthem  dialect,  of  her  warm  greetings,  her  shrewd  sense,  her 
Gascon  ways,  and  accents,  and  dishes,  and  her  devotion  to  her  'Leion,* 
whose  successes  she  used  to  r^rd  as  personal  triumphs  to  herself,  for 
bad  she  not  said,  while  they  were  yet  in  Cahors,  that  he  would  be  a 
great  man  one  day  ?  Her  nephew  was  warmly  attached  to  her,  and 
his  grief  was  profound  when  she  was  struck  with  paralysis  iu  1876, 
and  died  at  Nice  in  1877. 

Having  been  inscribed  on  the  list  of  advocates,  M.  Gambetta  was 
appointed  secretary  to  M.  Cr^mieux,  who  was  afterwards  to  be  one  of 
tug  oolleaguea  in  the  Government  of  National  Defence.  He  became 
likewise  a  member  of  the  Conf&ence  Mole,  of  which  M.  Cr^mieuz 
was  president,  which  Mulfroy  still  attended  occasionally,  and  which 
numbered  among  its  most  active  members  at  this  period  Ernest 
Pieard,  Clement  Laurier,  and  L^n  Renault,  all  of  whom  were  subse- 
quently  well  known  to  fame.  It  met  in  the  Caf^  Procope,  in  tbe 
Boe  de  l*Ancienne-Comedie,  tfae  oldest  coffee-house  in  Paris — the  Bist 
indeed  in  which  coffee  was  supplied  for  sale,  and  in  the  last  century 
a  common  resort  of  the  gi^t  wits  and  philosophers  of  the  age; 
Diderot,  D'AIembert,  Bousseau,  D'Arlbach,  are  all  known  to  have  fre- 
quented it,  and  a  red  marble  table  still  remains  at  which  Voltaire 
nt  and  wrote.  It  was  in  tbe  debates  of  the  society,  which  met  in 
this  historical  place  every  f'riday,  that  SI.  Gambetta,  like  many 
other  French  orators,  first  learnt  the  art  of  public  speaking.  He 
soon  displayed  ease  and  energy,  he  spoke  the  better  the  more  he  was 
contradicted,  and  members  used  to  invite  their  friends  to  '  come  and 
hear  Gambetta  speak.' 

Daring  bis  early  years  at  tbe  bar  he  remained  at  tbe  office  of  M. 
O&nieux,  and  added  a  little  to  his  income  by  acting  as  correspondent 
for  the  Journal  de  VEurope  at  Frankfort.  He  had  to  encounter 
many  obetacles  to  success  in  his  profession.  He  had  no  connection ; 
his  politics  were  no  doubt  against  him ;  his  voice  even,  rich  and 
powerful  as  it  is,  was  said  to  be  a  disadvantage,  for  it  was  too 
■onorous  for  a  court  of  law.  But  employment  gradually  came  bis 
way,  especially  in  political  and  press  causes.  In  1 862  he  was  engaged, 
m  tbe  recommendation  of  Jules  Favre,  to  defend  Buette,  a  foreman 
mechanic,  who  was  implicated  in  an  allied  insurrection,  and  it  was 
OD  this  occasion  that  he  btddly  denounced  the  Imperial  interference 
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with  the  course  of  justice,  aud  charged  the  judge  not  to  listen  to  the 
eu^^tion,  Tv,  non  ea  amictta  Ccesaris.  From  that  moment  the 
workmen  of  Paris  hegan  to  take  account  of  '  the  one-eyed  advocate.' 
He  mnde  his  first  appearance  on  a  political  platform  id  1S63,  during 
the  elections  of  that  year,  when  the  City  of  Paris  gave  it«  first 
vote  against  the  Empire.  The  OrleaniaU  had  put  up  M.  Prevost 
Paradol  as  a  Liberal  candidate  for  the  city,  and  M.  Gambetta  rose  in 
one  of  his  meetings  and  made  a  speech,  not  in  support  of  his  can- 
didature, but  in  favour  of  adopting  a  decidedly  Republican  pro- 
gramme. Becoming  gradually  better  and  better  known,  he  was  at 
length  in  1S68  employed  to  defend  Belescluse,  of  the  *  Beveil '  news- 
paper, in  the  Baudin  case,  and  made  a  vehement  speech  which 
resounded  through  the  whole  country,  and  at  once  brought  him  to 
the  forefront  of  public  life.  Tinot's  history  of  the  coup  d^Hat  of 
December  2,  1851,  had  revived  the  popular  interest  in  that  event, 
and  one  of  the  incidents  thrown  into  relief  in  the  book  was  the 
execution  of  Dr.  Baudin,  a  deputy,  by  order  of  Louis  Xapoleon,  for 
having  protested  against  his  violation  of  the  law.  This  passage  was 
quoted  at  full  length  in  the  Liberal  journals,  and  made  such  an 
impression,  on  the  public  mind,  that  on  November  2,  the  day  of  tJie 
Feast  of  the  Dead,  the  Paris  populace  went  in  multitudes  to  the 
Cemetery  of  Montmartre  to  lay  a  crown  on  the  neglected  grave  of 
this  forgotten  martyr.  The  grave  was  found  after  some  difficulty,  the 
weeds  which  overgrew  it  were  cut  away,  and  in  a  short  time  more 
than  a  thousand  people  were  standing  at  the  spot  witJi  their  heads 
uncovered.  Several  political  discourses  were  then  delivered,  and  next 
day  subscriptions  for  a  monument  were  opened  in  the  colunma  of  the 
'  Reveil '  and  other  journals.  On  the  r3th  several  of  the  more  promi- 
nent journalists  who  favoured  this  movement,  including  M.  Ch^emel 
Lacour,  the  present  Ambassador  of  France  at  the  English  Court,  who 
was  then  editor  of  the  '  Revue  Politique,'  were  charged  before  the 
Correctional  Tribunal  of  the  Seine  with  exciting  hostility  against 
the  G-ovenuuent.  They  were  defended  by  men  like  Cr^mieux,  Jules 
Favre,  and  Emmanuel  Arago,  but  the  speech  which  made  the  pro- 
foundest  impression  was  that  of  M.  Gambetta.  He  did  not  content 
himself  with  defending  his  client,  but  boldly  assumed  the  aggressive, 
and  in  a  time  when  men  lived  in  constant  fear  of  the  gendarmes,  he 
declared  that  Louis  Napoleon  had  on  December  2  taken  France  like 
a  highwayman  and  felled  her  senseless,  that  the  Napoleonic  legend 
was  the  virus  that  poisoned  the  veins  of  France  and  produced  all  her 
evils,  and  that  the  Empire  stood  self-condemned  because  after  seven- 
teen years'  absolute  mastery  over  the  country  it  had  never  dared  to 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  its  origin.  '  Every  government  France  has 
passed  under,'  he  said, '  has  honoured  the  day  of  its  birth.  There  are 
only  two  exceptions.  One  is  that  of  the  1 8th  Brumaj^,  the  other  that 
of  the  2nd  December.  You  have  not  celebrated  this  day  because  you 
know  the  universal  consoience  of  the  nation  would  reject  it.  Well,  that 
anniversary  which  yon  pass  by  We  claim.    We  will  celebrate  it  as 
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the  anniTeisary  of  our  dead  till  the  day  when  the  country  shall  be- 
come its  own  master  again,  aad  in  the  name  of  liberty,  equality,  and 
fraternity  impose  upon  you  a  great  national  expiation.'  The  com- 
bined audacity  and  eloquence  of  bis  speech  made  an  immense  Btir  in 
Fraoee,  and  M.  Gambetta  was  received  with  woaie  at  Lille  and 
Toulouse,  where  he  went  soon  after  to  defend  other  journalists  for  like 


At  the  elections  of  1S69  be  was  chos^i  for  Belleville  and  Mar- 
aeillee — in  the  latter  place  in  preference  to  Thiers  and  Lesaepe — 
and  he  decided  to  sit  for  Marseilles,  because  Belleville  was  more  cer- 
tain to  return  a  member  of  bis  own  way  of  thinking.  In  his  address 
to  the  electors  he  said  that  he  was  sprung  from  the  people  and  lived 
for  the  people,  that  he  wished  to  secure  the  government  of  all  by  all, 
and  that  he  accepted  their  mandate  as  one  of  iireconcileable  opposi- 
titn  to  the  Empire.  This  Was  the  first  time  the  word  '  irreconcile- 
aUe '  had  been  used  to  describe  the  position  of  his  party,  and  it 
became  thenceforth  its  watchword.  The  young  men  of  Paris  gave  bim 
a  oongistulatory  banquet,  at  which  he  said  that  be  was  a  Republican 
by  tradition,  by  family,  by  race ;  that  he  regarded  that  tdsn  as  a 
noUease,  that  he  entered  public  life  with  the  one  great  ambition  of 
working  for  the  definitive  realisation  of  liberty  in  a  Republican  form, 
and  that  he  hoped  the  centenary  of  1789  would  not  arrive  without 
baving  accompli^ed  the  French  Revolution,  for  the  French  Revolu- 
tion was  the  last  word  of  political  intelligence,  and  the  French  Revo- 
lution meant  the  Democratic  Republic  Events  have  accelerated  Ms 
hope  faster  than  he  dared  to  suppose. 

His  first  appearance  in  the  Legislative  body — where  he  of  course 
sat  mi  the  extreme  left — was  to  protest  indignantly  against  the  arrest 
of  Rochefort  for  animadverting  on  the  acquittal  of  Prince  Pierre 
Bonaparte,  and  on  April  ^j  1870,  be  delivered  on  the  subject  of  the 
ptM«<nte  one  of  the  most  remarkable  speeches  be  has  ever  made. 
He  spoke  for  two  hours,  contending  that  there  was  an  absolute 
incompatibility  between  parliamentary  monarchy  and  universal  suf- 
frage, and  that  the  plebiecite,  being  an  appeal  to  popular  sovereignty, 
involved  a  virtual  surrender  of  the  hereditary  c^m  of  the  dynasty. 
This  speech  expounds  with  great  precision  some  of  the  fundamental 
views  of  M.  Gamhetta's  political  philosophy.  It  gave  him  imme- 
diately the  position  of  a  great  party  leader.  One  of  his  chief  desires 
at  Uus  time — as  appears  from  a  letter  written  on  April  24,  1870, 
irtiich  has  been  published— was  that  the  Democratic  party  should 
take  an  attitude  of  moderation,  and  that  they  should  strive  to  make 
clear  *  that  Democracy  meant  security  for  all  material  interests,  re- 
spect for  property,  guarantee  of  all  rights ;  and  that,  while  it  sought 
to  ameliorate  and  moralise  those  who  were  disinherited  of  fortune 
and  intelligence,  it  meant  neither  loss  nor  peril  to  those  who  were 
privil^ed  with  them.'  On  August  23  he  spoke  against  going  to  war 
»ith  Germany.  Ten  days  afterwards  the  Empire  fell — from  that 
time  Gambetta  belongs  to  history. 
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On  September  4  the  Government  of  National  Defence  was 
established  under  G-eneral  Trochu,  with  Qambetta  in  the  important 
post  of  MiiiiBt«r  of  the  Interior.  The  object  of  this  GoTemment  was 
to  continue  the  war  and  repel  the  invading  G-erman  army,  and 
Gambetta's  first  advice  was  that,  as  that  army  was  now  advancini^ 
upon  Paris,  the  Government  ought  to  leave  the  capital  and  organise 
the  defences  from  some  uninvested  town.  His  advice  was  sound, 
but  it  was  not  taken.  The  Goveroment,  however,  sent  a  delegation 
of  three  of  its  members  to  Tours  for  this  purpose,  and  on  October  7 
despatched  Gambetta  after  them  to  enforce  more  energy  into  the 
work.  Paris  being  by  this  time  Invested,  Gambetta  left  it  by  a 
balloon,  accompanied  by  his  Mend  M.  Spuller,  afterwards  editor  of 
the  'E^publique  Fran^aise.'  As  he  mounted  the  basket  he  said,  *  (Test 
peut-etre  man  ava/nirdernier  panier,''  and  it  was  nearly  so,  for  the 
Prussian  shot  grazed  the  envelope  of  the  balloon  before  it  passed 
beyond  their  range.  It  fell  near  Amiens,  from  whence  he  reached 
Tours  on  the  9th.  There  was  not  a  soldier  in  Tours  when  he  arrived^ 
hut  in  a  month  he  had  an  army  ready  for  the  field,  and  on 
November  g  it  had  won  the  battle  of  Coulmiers.  From  Tours  he 
went  to  Bourges,  from  Bourges  to  Lyons,  from  Lyons  to  Bordeaux, 
whither  the  delegation  had  come  from  Tours,  raising  by  indefatigable 
labours  three  armies  of  in  all  800,000  men,  negotiating  loans  for  tbeir 
maintenance,  and  even,  with  dictatorial  assumption,  hut  with  what 
Von  (roltz  and  others  venture  to  describe  as  a  true  strat^ical  genius, 
directing  their  military  operations.  It  is  impossible  here  to  follow 
all  the  campaign  in  the  Loire,  or  to  touch  on  the  controverted  points 
of  his  policy.  The  only  wonder  is  that  his  errors  were  not  graver 
and  more  numerous  than  they  were.  De  Tocqueville  says  Uiat  a 
lawyer  makes  the  worst  of  administrators ;  and  here  was  a  young 
lawyer  taken  fresh  from  his  chambers,  and  set  to  govern  all  France 
without  control  during  an  extraordinary  crisis.  It  will  be  admitted 
that  he  showed  a  genuine  governing  faculty,  a  marvellous  power  of 
work  and  mastery  of  det^ls,  a  great  readiness  of  resource,  and  a 
c^tain  instinctive  insight  into  the  condition  of  things.  M.  Jules 
Simon  gives  us  an  amusing  description  of  how  he  found  him  in  the 
Prefecture  at  Bordeaux,  when  he  arrived  on  his  mission  from  the 
Government  of  National  Defence  after  the  capitulation  of  Paris. 
Every  room,  he  says,  was  packed  with  clerks ;  the  great  staircase 
bustled  like  a  railway  station  when  a  train  is  about  to  start ;  deputa- 
tions were  standing  to  be  received  on  the  stair  head ;  crowds  were 
waiting  outside  to  be  addressed  from  the  balcony.  If  the  Dictator 
wanted  to  write  a  letter  or  circular  be  took  refuge  behind  a  screen, 
and  when  generals  frvm  the  seat  of  military  operations  came  to 
consult  him  he  bad  to  retire  with  them  behind  a  door.  Still,  in 
all  this  atmosphere  of  confusion,  he  was  working  out  his  great 
schemes  with  the  clearest  purpose,  and  preserved  a  spirit  so  gay,  that 
he  was  sometimes  reproved  for  an  unseemly  forgetfulnese  of  his 
country's  griefe.    He  kept  all  in  heart,  and  used  to  say  that  courage 
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WM  a  quality  which  ought  to  be  inflamed  rather  than  extinguished 
hy  reTerees. 

It  was  a  deep  disappointment  to  him  when  Paris  capitulated,  and 
the  Government  concluded  an  armiatice  with  the  Germans  in  order 
that  the  country  might  elect  an  Assembly  to  conclude  a  peaoe.  War 
d  outran«e  would  have  still  been  his  voice,  for  he  entertained  a 
p&BBionate  conviction  of  the  immense  reserve  of  strength  which  yet 
remained  in  France.  He  feared,  also,  that  this  Assembly  might, 
under  Proseian  influences,  restore  the  Empire,  aud  he  accordingly 
issned  an  ordinance  declaring  that  no  person  who  had  held  office 
mtder  the  Imperial  Government  should  he  eligible  to  the  new 
Assembly.  This  ordinance  was  recalled  hy  his  colleagues  in  Paris, 
Prince  Bismarck  having  threatened  to  break  off  the  annistice  if 
one  of  its  most  essential  provisions — that  of  freedom  of  election — 
were  to  be  thus  unjustly  violated.  M.  Gambetta  retired  from  office 
rather  than  assent  to  this  course.  Prince  BiBmarck  asked  with  sur- 
prise how  it  was  that  he,  the  friend  of  despots  and  tyrants,  should  be 
standing  up  for  liberty  against  M.  Gambetta,  the  great  champion  of 
freedom.  Many  persons  will  share  this  feeling  of  surprise.  But  the 
truth  is  that  M.  Qambetta  bas  never  been  a  champion  of  freedom  in 
and  for  itself.  His  watchword  is,  Get  the  Republic  with  freedom  if 
possible,  but  by  all  means  get  the  Republic.  This  is  not  the  only  ' 
occasion  in  his  career  in  which  he  has  made  no  scruple  about 
depriving  individuals  of  tbeir  political  rights,  and  setting  aside  some 
of  the  most  sacred  and  honoured  principles  of  liberty.  But  it  is 
worth  noticing  that  on  the  present  occasion  he  sacrificed  these 
principles  to  a  fear  which  turned  out  to  be  entirely  ill-^jounded. 
An  anti-Republican  majority  was,  indeed,  returned ;  but  the  Impe- 
rialists whom  he  dreaded,  and  whom  alone  he  sought  to  exclude,  were 
nowhere.  His  policy  derives,  therefore,  as  little  justification  fix>m 
events  as  from  principles.  The  majority  of  the  new  Assembly — 
elected  on  Felvuary  7,  1S71 — was  composed  of  Monarchists,  in  great 
part  old  Legitimist  landowners,  who  were  chosen  because  the  country 
desired,  above  all  things,  peace.  Gambetta  himself  was  returned 
for  ten  different  constituencies,  and  he  elected  to  sit  for  Strasbourg, 
thus  staking  his  parliamentary  existence  on  the  integrity  of  France, 
and  indicating  bow  stoutly  he  meant  to  resist  the  cession  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine.  When  these  provinces  were  ceded,  and  Strasbourg 
was  no  longer  part  of  France,  Gambetta,  of  course,  lost  bis  seat  in 
the  Aasembly.  He  then  went  for  a  month  to  St.  Sebastian  for 
greatly  needed  rest ;  and  it  was  during  his  absence  there  that  the 
ootbr^k  of  the  Commune  occurred  in  Paris.  He  is  sometimes 
"Uamed  for  bis  absence  during  that  insurrection,  and  '  St.  Sebastian ' 
is  one  of  the  commonest  cries  with  which  his  enemies  try  to  inter- 
rupt bis  speeches.  The  insinuation  is  that  he  shrunk  either  from  the 
re^KmsibUities  or  from  the  personal  dangers  of  bis  position.  But 
H.  Gambetta  is  do  coward,  either  moral  or  physical,  and  nothing  is 
more  natural  than  that  be  should  seek  rest  after  the  infinite  labour 
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of  the  previous  six  montha,  lu  soon  as  he  got  a  brief  respite  &om 
public  duties  tbrough  the  disfraachisement  *  by  an  act  of  God '  of  the 
seat  which  he  had  patriotically  and  self-sacrifioingly  risked  sitting 
for.  He  was  not  long  out  of  Parliament,  however,  for  he  was  again 
sent  to  Versailles  at  the  complementary  elections  in  July. 

He  bad  already  spoken  with  his  immediate  friends,  whom  be  still 
gathered  about  him  on  the  Sundays,  of  the  necessity  of  starting  a 
newspaper,  to  be  a  more  exact  organ  of  their  views,  and  the  idea  was 
at  once  adopted,  and  a  capital  of  5,ooo2.  subscribed  for  the  purpose  by 
friends  of  the  party.  The  first  name  they  thought  of  for  this  new 
journal  was '  La  Revanche,'  then  '  Le  Patriote,'  but  the  one,  we  are  told, 
was  considered  premature  and  the  other  too  specific  Both  names, 
however,  reveal  the  ideaa  which  held  at  the  tiiae  the  foremost  place 
in  the  minds  of  this  group  of  politicians.  The  great  revenge  was 
certainly  a  cardinal  article  of  &ith  with  (Gambetta  then,  and  what  has 
once  been  an  article  of  faith  with  a  nature  like  his  is  probably  never 
renounced,  though  it  ought  to  be  added  that  it  does  not  therefore 
follow  that  M,  Gambetta  will  be  at  all  ready  to  plunge  his  country 
into  war  for  the  purpose.  No  one  sees  so  clearly  as  he  does  that  the 
work  of  France  for  many  years  to  come  is  that  of  national  reconstruc- 
tion and  regeneration,  and  it  was  he  who  said  at  Havre,  so  long  ago 
as  1872,  that  'our  true  revenge  is  the  regaining  of  our  hereditary 
qualities  and  the  reformation  of  our  national  morale.'  The  title 
ultimately  chosen  for  their  organ  was  '  La  B^publique  Franpaise,'  and 
Gambetta  became  its  political  director,  Spuller  its  editor,  and 
Challemel-Lacour,  De  Freycinet,  and  Ranc  were  among  its  leading 
contributors,  Gambetta  attended  very  assiduously  to  his  editorial 
duties.  Not  a  line  of  political  matter  was  printed  without  passing 
under  his  eye;  and  even  when  he  had  undergone  a  hard  day's  work  in 
the  Assembly  at  Versailles,  he  yet  never  missed  going  through  all  the 
laborious  duties  of  his  editorial  office  in  the  evening.  The  success  of 
the  paper  may  be  said  to  have  been  assured  from  the  be^nning,  and 
one  result  was  that  in  a  short  time  its  proprietors  bought  larger  pre- 
mises, in  which  Gambetta  and  his  aunt  came  to  reside,  increasing 
their  establishment  by  the  cook  and  the  brougham,  which  figured  so 
much  in  the  reactionary  journals  as  indications  of  the  luxurious 
inditTerence  of  the  ex-dictator. 

In  the  Versailles  Assembly  Gambetta  spoke  much  more  seldom 
than  was  expected  ;  indeed,  Mb  enemies  twitted  him  upon  his  taci- 
turnity. But  in  the  &ce  of  a  hostile  majority  he  felt  that  his  best 
policy  was  to  wait  and  watch,  if  by  any  means  he  might  save  the 
Sepublic.  He  bore  the  personal  attacks  to  which  he  was  frequently 
subjected  with  much  calmness,  only  demanding  a  Commission  of 
Inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Delegation  at  Tours  and  Bordeaux, 
and  ddivering  his  vindication  once  for  all  before  that  body.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that,  while  be  may  have  committed  blunders  and 
&ulta,  even  his  adversaries  were  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  bis 
int^pity  and  patriotism  were  beyond  challenge.    He  perceived,  how- 
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CTer,  that  ftw  the  time  the  work  of  the  Republican  cause  waa  not  to  be 
done  in  the  Assembly  so  much  as  in  the  bureaux  and  on  the  plat- 
(bnn;  and  hie  main  eSbrtB  were  directed^-and  very  succesafullj — 
to  securing  the  coheoion  of  tiie  Republioans  within  the  house  and 
creating  a  powerful  public  opinion  in  favour  of  the  Bepublic  outside. 
He  showed  himself,  according  to  universal  admission,  a  singularly  good 
pai^  manager,  and  convinced  H.  Thiers  that  he  was  not  the  fov, 
Jwneax  he  had  taken  him  to  be.  During  the  parliamentary  vacations 
of  1871,  1872,  and  1873  he  delivered  a  series  of  speeches  in  various 
[m>vincial  centres,  which  carried  hia  Republican  evangel  through  the 
leagth  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  contributed  immensely  to  win 
the  minds  of  the  peasantry  to  the  Republic.  In  one  of  his  speeches 
U.  Gambetta  took  up  a  sneer  which  was  cast  at  him,  and  said  that 
he  believed  it  not  imperfectly  described  his  position ;  he  was  indeed 
'the  commercial  traveller  of  the  Republic,'  who  laboured  to  make 
known  its  excellences,  to  extend  ite  connections,  to  establish  its 
goodwill  in  the  minds  of  all  France.  In  the  first  beginnings  of  a 
business  the  commercial  traveller  has  perhaps  a  more  important 
work  to  do  than  the  manager.  That  is  the  kind  of  work  M.  Gam- 
betta has  hitherto  been  doing  for  the  Republic,  and  he  seems  still  to 
feel  that  the  time  has  not  yet  come  when  he  can  serve  it  better  by 
any  other. 

The  speeches  M.  Gambetta  delivered  in  the  years  now  men- 
turned  present  ua  with  a  very  good  view  of  his  political  pr<^amme. 
To  remove  the  prejudices  and  fears  of  the  peasantry,  he  is  at  pains  to 
sboir  what  the  democratic  Republic  he  preached  to  them  did  uot 
mean.  In  tiie  first  place  it  was  no  socialist  Utopia ;  it  was  the  enemy 
of  BUch.  The  French  Revolution  had  given  a  new  sanction  to  indi- 
vidual property,  and  the  form  of  government  which  was  to  complete 
the  revolution  would  confirm  that  sanction  and  not  weaken  it.  He 
•aid,  moreover,  '  There  is  no  social  panacea,  for  there  is  no  social 
question.  There  is  a  series  of  questions,  but  they  differ  in  different 
places  even  in  the  same  country,  and  must  be  solved  each  for  itself,  and 
not  by  any  single  formula.'  If  he  quelled  the  fears  of  the  peasantry 
by  these  assurances,  he  satisfied  the  aspirations  of  the  labouring 
flnfmrn — the  dreaded  proletariate — by  others.  For  while  he  said  that 
Ute  French  Revolution  consecrates  the  principle  of  individual  pro- 
per^, he  said  at  the  same  time  that  it  made  property  *a  moral 
IB  well  as  a  material  condition  of  the  Liberty  and  dignity  of  the 
citizen,'  and  that  it  was  therefore  essential  that  there  should  be  a 
wider  distribution  of  capital  and  the  instruments  of  labour  among 
the  masses  of  the  people.  How  this  is  to  be  secured  he  has  not 
dedared. 

He  sought  to  remove  a  second  misimderstanding.  He  said  at 
Brileville,  in  1873,  'Democracy  to-day  says  no  longer,  "All  or 
nothing."  It  says  no  longer,  "  If  this  Government  does  not  give 
OS  all  we  want,  we  will  overturn  it."  It  says,  "  Let  us  proceed 
gndnallj,  and  not  make  any  tab-ala  rasa,  or  take  up   all  ques- 
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tions  at  once." '  He  said,  *  The  ideal  waa  the  end,  and  not  the 
b^naing,  of  their  work,'  that  the  better  might  be  the  enemy  of 
the  good,  and  that  the  true  policy  was  '  a  policy  of  results '  or  of 
opportunism.  Thia  was  his  second  broad  divergence  &oni  the  Ke- 
publioanism  of  the  men  of  1848,  and  it  involved  greater  moderation 
of  method,  as  the  first  involved  greater  moderation  of  doctrine. 
There  was,  he  fully  owned,  a  great  work  to  do,  but  it  must  needs  be 
done  bit  by  bit,  as  the  country  was  able  to  bear  it.  The  Republic, 
he  said,  is  not  the  end,  but  only  a  means ;  it  is  not  the  solution, 
but  only  a  very  essential  prerequisite  to  the  solution  of  the  social 
and  political  problem  of  France.  'The  work  before  France  is  to 
leaven  legislation  and  manners  with  the  ideas  and  doctrines  of 
17S9,  and  especially  with  that  greatest  and  highest  idea  of  civil  and 
political  equality.'  And  what  is  equality  ?  By  equality  he  says  he 
means  '  no  levelHng,  jealous,  and  chimerical  equality,'  but  simply  the 
abolition  of  everything  that  remains  of  old  castes  and  privil^es,  and 
the  making  of  political  rights,  civil  functions,  education,  and  pro- 
perty l^ally  open  and  accessible  to  all,  so  that  every  capacity  in  the 
nation  may  have  a  fair  field.  That  would  tend  to  give  '  power  to  the 
wisest  and  most  worthy,'  which  he  declares  to  be  the  watchword  of 
Democracy. 

This  is  a  work,  however,  which  it  will  take,  in  his  opinion,  several 
generations  to  accomplish,  and  all  that  can  be  done  now  is  to  lay  the 
foundation.  For  the  present  there  are  various  minor  necessities,  such 
as  securing  the  loyalty  of  civil  functionaries  to  the  Republic,  and 
various  general  necessities,  such  as  promoting  material  prosperity  by 
economy,  by  public  works,  and  in  every  possible  way ;  bat  the 
two  special  requirements  of  the  time  are  that  every  man  in  France 
be  armed,  and  every  man  in  France  be  educated.  Those  who  have  to 
do  the  work  of  citizens  and  patriots  ought  to  begin  by  being  soldiers 
and  scholars.  Without  such  training  you  cannot,  in  his  opinicm, 
create  a  truly  free,  brave,  independent,  and  just  people ;  and  that  is 
what  the  Republic  must  aim  to  do  ;  but  with  it  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  possibilities  in  store  for  a  race  with  encb  admirable  capacities  as 
the  French, 

Education  is  the  theme  to  which  he  devotee  his  strength  in  these 
speeches.  The  country  must  at  all  hazards  be  saved  from  ignorance 
• — *  the  double  ignorance  which  is  peculiar  to  France '- — the  absolute 
ignoiasce  of  its  peasantry,  and  the  more  dangerous  '  balf-ignorance ' 
of  the  towns.  Ignorance,  he  declares,  has  been  the  cause  of  all  their 
social  crises ;  it  has  given  all  its  strength  to  the  Napoleonic  legend  ; 
it  has  exposed  the  land  to  *  constant  alternations  of  despotism  and 
demagogy.'  Primary  education  must  be  obligatory,  gratuitous,  laic  ; 
and  secondary  education  is  even  more  necessary  than  primary,  and, 
like  it,  ought  to  be  open  to  alL  Books,  libraries,  academies,  insti- 
tutes, ought  to  be  scattered  everywhere.  Science  must  desoraad 
to  the  humblest  locality,  and  desmnd  in  ite  best.'  Let  all  truth, 
let  the  highest  truth,  be  taught  in  schools  and  coU^es;  for   the 
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hi^iest  truths,  he  sayB,  are  those  which  young  minds  take  in  most 
leadily. 

For  this  laicity  ia  easentiiil,  for  education  on  a  modem  demo- 
cracy must  be  imbued  with  the  modem  spirit.  '  With  all  my  soul,' 
he  said  at  St.  Quentin  in  1871,  'I  wi^  to  separate  not  only  the 
Churches  &om  the  State,  but  the  schools  from  the  Church.  TImt  is 
for  me  a  necessity  of  political  order,  and  I  will  add  of  social  order.' 
The  Pope  had,  in  1 864,  condemned  all  modem  liberties,  and  it  was, 
therefore,  simply  dangerous  to  the  public  safety  to  leave  the  ediica^ 
tioo  of  the  electors  of  the  next  generation  in  the  bands  of  men  who 
would  train  them  in  an  aversion  to  the  principles  of  the  political 
system  under  which  they  dwelt,  and  over  which  they  were  ultimate  mas- 
ters. Gambetta's  antipathy  to  the  superior  clergy  has  only  increased 
with  time,  for  he  has  found  them  constantly  interfering  at  elections, 
and  using  the  ecclesiastical  organisation  in  the  interests  of  anti- 
Republican  factions.  He  has  denounced  them  not  merely  as  being 
nn-democratic,  but  un-French,  wearing  a  Bomish  costume,  and  taking 
their  orders  from  a  foreign  power.  On  May  4,  1877,  he  proposed  a 
question  in  the  Chamber  as  to  breaking  off  relations  between  France 
and  the  Vatican,  and  finished  his  speech  1^  quoting  a  remark  of 
his  friend  Peyrat,  *  Le  Cl^calisme,  voiU  I'ennemi.'  And  at 
Rome,  on  September  18  of  the  same  year,  he  made  a  speech,  in 
which  he  said,  '  I  have  the  right  to  say,  pointing  to  those  clericals 
eerved  by  400,000  regular,  besides  all  the  secular  clei^,  those  masters 
in  the  art  of  making  dupes,  and  who  speak  of  social  peril,  Le, 
piril  aoeial,  U  voUd.  I '  In  this  speech  he  explained,  however,  that 
what  he  meant  by  clericalism  was  the  spirit  and  power  of  the  higher 
clergy,  and  that  he  had  no  thought  in  the  world  of  attacking  the 
inferior  clergy,  *  most  of  whom,'  he  said,  '  groaned  under  the  yoke 
of  clericals  of  high  rank,'  This  distinction  is  one  of  considerable 
importance  for  the  understanding  of  Gambetta's  policy.  He  knows 
thiU.  to  attack  the  lower  clergy  would  be  to  forfeit  the  support  of  the 
peasantry,  among  whom  they  live,  and  by  whom  their  services  are 
valued ;  but  he  believes  likewise  that  it  is  possible  to  weld  the  lower 
clergy  into  complete  solidarity  with  Democracy,  while  it  is  imposaiUe 
to  do  the  like  with  the  higher.  In  the  speech  at  St.  Quentin  in 
1871,  the  firift  he  delivered  on  the  subject  of  the  Church,  this  was 
the  view  he  most  prominently  presented. 

There  was  once  (he  said)  in  the  ancient  French  monarchy  a  great  clergy, 
&itbfnl  to  the  traiditious  of  religious  and  national  independ^ice.  The 
Chmdi  of  Fisnce  had  always  held  iteelf  above  Ultramontane  pretensions, 
and  l^  so  doing  had  won  the  respect  of  the  whole  world.  That  Ghnrch  has 
dna{^e*red,  because,  under  pretext  of  combating  the  principles  of  the 
Bevolation,  but  in  reality  from  an  instinct  of  domination,  the  h^her  dei^ 
have  been — little  by  little  at  first,  but  soon  exclusively — recruited  frran 
among  the  repreeentfttiveB  of  the  Bomish  doctrine  pure  and  simple.  So  that 
ti>-dfty  there  is  really  no  longer  a  French  dei^ — at  least  in  its  superior 
nnks.    There  remains,  indeed,  to  us  a  portion  of  the  clergy  who  may  give 
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tia  evidence  of  those  of  andect  France.  It  is  the  low  clergy.  They  u« 
called  so  because,  like  slaves  in  the  hajids  of  their  masters,  they  are  eotirely 
low.  The}'  are  the  most  hnmble,  the  most  resigned,  the  most  modeet  of 
clergies.  '  It  is  a  raiment,'  e^d  a  high  cardinal  in  full  senate ;  '  whan  I  speak 
it  must  go.'  I  have  never  read  without  a  movement  of  indignation  that 
iniamoua  saying.  Yes,  I  am  a  votary  of  &ee  thought.  I  put  nothing  on 
a  level  with  human  science.  But  I  cannot  prevent  myself  fix>m  h^ng 
possesaed  with  an  emotion  of  respect  when  I  think  of  these  men  who  are 
spoken  of  with  so  much  hanUeur,  Ko,  I  am  not  cold  to  the  deserving, 
hnmble  man  who,  a&ex  having  received  certain  ideas — very  few,  very  in- 
complete, and  very  obscure— returns  to  the  bosom  of  the  robustand  healthy 
rural  populations,  irom  which  he  has  sprung,  peasant  and  priest  in  one. 
He  lives  in  the  midst  of  them.  He  sees  their  hard  and  rude  struggles  for 
existence.  His  mission  is  to  alleviate  their  eufierings,  and  he  gives  himself 
to  it  with  his  whole  soul.  In  the  dangerfi  and  perils  of  invasion  I  have 
seen  them  show  themaelvea  ardent  and  devoted  patriots.  They  belong  to 
the  Democracy  and  they  remain  in  it,  and  if  they  could  yield  themselves 
freely  to  their  convictions  more  than  one  would  avow  himself  a  Democrat 
and  a  B«publican.  Well,  it  is  the  clergy  of  the  oountiy  that  it  is  necessary 
to  elevat^  to  liberate,  to  emancipato,  to  rescue  from  the  role  and  the  servi- 
tude which  that  cruel  word,  low  clra^,  denotes.  So  far  from  being  tlie 
enemy  of  the  cWgy,  our  only  desire  is  to  see  them  return  to  the  democratic 
traditions  of  their  predecessors  of  the  Grande  Conatituemte,  and  to  associ&to 
themselves  like  true  Frenchmen  in  the  life  cf  a  Republican  nation. 

This  quotatioD  may  serve  as  a  specimem  of  M.  Gambetta's  oratory, 
as  well  as  ao  expressioa  of  his  policy  on  a  question  of  surpassiDg 
interest  in  France.  It  leaves,  hovever,  Utile  space  to  follow  his 
subsequent  career.  The  most  important  incidents  in  his  public  life 
after  this  period  were  the  part  he  took  in  promoting  the  transition 
from  the  Provisional  Republic  of  1871  to  the  quasi-definitive  Re- 
public— the Septennate — of  February  1875;  and,  again,  in  promot- 
ing the  transition  from  this  to  the  definitive  Republic  of  February 
1879.  In  the  first  be  worked  hand  in  hand  with  M.  Thiers,  who  had 
come  to  leam  that  hie  fou  fwrieax  was  as  patient,  and  calculating, 
and  disposed  for  compromise  as  himselC  It  was  mainly  Gambetta's 
influence  that  secured  the  adhesion  of  the  Republican  party  to  the 
WalloQ  amendment,  the  compromise  which  gave  birth  to  the  Septen- 
nate  of  MacMahon.  Even  men  like  M.  Grevy  remained  inflexible 
to  the  last,  and  some  went  so  far  as  to  reproach  M.  Gambetta  with 
changing  his  cue.  Thinking  that,  as  he  said,  the  militant  period  of 
the  Republic  was  now  over,  he  gave  a  general  eapport  to  the  rule 
of  the  Marshal  until  the  latter,  fearing  the  growing  Republican 
sentiment  of  the  country  which  the  elections  continued  to  manifest, 
violently  disnuHsed  M.  Jules  Simon  &om  power  on  May  16,  1877, 
and  gave  signs  of  conspiring  against  the  future  of  the  Republic. 
He  then  bent  all  his  energy  against  the  Marshal,  and  on  July  8 
made  a  fiunous  speech  at  Lille,  in-  which  he  said  that  Fiance  would 
at  the  approaching  elections  say  to  the  President,  '  Either  submit  or 
desist.'  For  this  he  was  prosecuted  and  condemned  to  imprison- 
ment, which,  however,  his  inviolability  as  a  deputy  saved  him  from 
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tmdergoiiig.  At  length,  in  January  tS/g,  the  Marshal  succumbed, 
ind  the  Republic  being  definitively  eetabliBhed,  in  February  M.  Grfivy 
was  chosen  in  his  stead,  and  M.  Gambetta,  who  declined  to  stand  for 
the  Preeddency,  was  elected  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
Once  again  tiie  Hepublic  militant  seems  to  have  ended  and  given 
place  to  the  Bepublic  triumphant,  which  noany  think  is  only  too  bent 
on  making  its  enemies  its  fiiotstool.' 

'  Hie  Bstlior  of  this  paper  ii  requested  h>  commnDioata  hia  address  \u  tbe  Editor. 
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A  Diptych. 

Bt  tsz  Adthob  or  '  Consolatiohs.' 

Thank  love  that  list  yon  bo  bis  merd  aill.—Jawiei  I.  of  Seutland. 

*  i  NB  who  is  tluB  new  artist  with  a  speaking  brush  ? '  said  Sir  Alfred 
J\,  Osborne,  as  I  wae  showing  him  after  dinner  the  last  additions 
to  my  modest  gallery  ;  '  and  what  nut  is  he  giving  us  to  ciack — is  it 
a  new  version  of  the  Choice  of  Hercules,  or  a  modem  riddle  of  Sacred 
and  Pro&ne  XiOve  ? ' 

I  said,  with  feigned  unconcern, '  The  diptych  ?  Oh  1  that  was  my 
wife's  last  birthday  present ;  I  hope  you  like  it,  for  the  &ct  is  I  want 
to  persuade  you  to  do  the  artist's  portrait  for  me.'  (Indeed,  I  had 
asked  him  to  dinner  with  that  sole  purpose  in  my  machiavelliaii 
mind.)  The  courtly  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  bowed  towards 
the  lady  of  the  house  and  turned  hia  assent  into  a  prayer  for  his  fel- 
low artist's  gradoua  leave.  WJien  the  portrait  was  exhibited,  I  heard 
one  painter  call  to  another, '  Look  at  this  woman  with  tJie  everlasting 
egree.'  People  who  want  to  flatter  me  call  my  wife  a  feminine  Watt«, 
and  she  has  certaiuly  never  painted  anything  better  than  this 
diptych  :  two  single  figures  of  fair  women  in  a  plain  black  frame. 

In  the  ^fst  Panel. 

We  had  spent  six  weeks  in  the  same  country  house  and  were  en- 
gaged to  be  married.  I  felt  very  much  in  love,  thought  Edith  the 
sweetest  girl  in  the  world,  and  myself  the  happiest  of  men.  You  re- 
member one  of  three  successive  summers — not  this  year  or  last — 
famous  for  continuous  months  of  hot  sunshine  ?  The  six  weeks  were 
cloudless,  and  to  this  day  I  recall  them  as  a  period  of  unclouded 
brightness.  I  had  never  even  &ncied  myself  in  love  before,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  an  undiscovered  world  was  all  at  once  revealed  in  Uie 
moment  when  my  love  quivered  on  the  verge  of  passion  at  the  first 
parting  after,  we  thought,  our  hearts  had  met.  I  had  to  return  to  my 
work  in  London,  and  we  were  not  to  be  together  again  until  the 
autumn ;  we  parted  In  the  garden  alone,  and  I  felt  that  I  wag  indeed 
the  happiest  of  men  when,  after  pressing  her  in  my  arms  and  kissing 
the  fair  girlish  cheek,  a  faint  flush  rose  to  the  temples,  and,  burying 
her  face,  as  if  she  would  hide  £rom  me  in  my  own  arms,  she  turned 
the  other  cheek  to  my  kiss. 

After  this  the  parting  was  a  bearable  distress,  we  wrote  sweet 
letters  like  many  another  pair  of  lovers ;  EdiUi's  were  all  that  a  girl's 
first  letters  to  her  love  should  be,  tender,  playful,  shy,  and  hinting  at 
a  depth  of  feeling  that  did  not  yet  dare  to  find  a  voice.    I  was  con- 
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tent  without  misgiving,  and  carried  about  with  me  through  each  day's 
fiBgagbments  an  underlying  sense  of  still  delight,  like  the  feeling  with 
which  sometimes  one  w^es  from  sleep,  wonderiog  what  pleasant 
thii^f  is  waiting  to  be  remembered.  Aa  if  in  sympathy  with  Edith's 
innocent  faith  in  her  lover's  talents  and  desert,  the  chapter  of  acci- 
deots  brought  me  just  then  first  one  happy  chance  and  then  another, 
indit  seemed  very  pleasant  to  have  some  one  that  it  was  a  duty  to 
make  happy  by  telling  her  pleasant  things  about  oneself.  I  caught 
m;aelf  thinking  that  if  married  men  did  not  confide  in  their  wives,  or 
if  their  wives  did  not  sympathise  with  the  confidences,  the  fault  must 
be  iu  the  men.  I  kept  back  nothing,  and  Edith's  sytapathy  was  an- 
gelically ready,  and  quite  as  intelligent  as  could  be  expected  consider- 
ing that  the  darling  girl  wa£  just  the  desirable  least  bit  on  the  further 
side  of  perfect  wisdom  in  her  estimate  of  the  man  she  loved. 

Then  they  came  to  London,  Easter  fell  early  the  next  year,  and 
we  were  to  be  married  just  after,  and  enjoy  our  spring  in  the  sum- 
nteiy  south.  The  first  warning  or  hint  of  a  misunderstanding  left  me 
almost  stunned  with  ^simple  amazement.  This  was  how  it  befel, 
CbuTch-going  was  not  much  in  vogue  at  the  country  house  where  we 
had  met  first.  The  church  was  ugly,  too  &r  to  be  a  tempting  walk, 
too  near  to  break  the  coachman's  sabbath.  On  two  Sundays,  I  re- 
membered now,  I  had  ridden  across  country  to  see  my  own  people, 
■od  so  had  not  had  to  give  an  account  of  my  doin^  in  regard  to  pub- 
lie  worship.  Then  the  first  Sunday  of  my  stay  Edith  had  perhaps 
<iDly  Untught  of  me  as  one  yoimg  heathen  among  the  rest,  and  the 
last  two  weeks  we  had  made  a  compromise,  not  too  painful  to  her 
nnudence.  She  stayed  at  home  with  me  in  the  morning,  and  in  the 
eveoing  J  went  to  chtucb  with  her  and  sang  Ken's  and  Keble's  £ven- 
ing  hymns  with  some  real  devotional  feeling.  Who  has  not  felt  as  if 
it  would  be  good  for  him  to  hare  good  angels  always  as  near  as 
heaven  seems  on  a  sunmier's  evening  as  the  church  bells  ring  for 
Teepers ;  wild  rose  and  honeysuckle  ^rail  &om  the  ehady  hedgerows, 
tlie  footpath  through  the  meadow  leads  only  to  the  village  diurch, 
and  what  if  each  stile  is  blocked  by  a  rustic  pair  of  sweethearts,  so 
bng  as  the  accomplished  child  of  the  gay  world  by  our  side  is  ready 
to  answer  our  longer,  more  exacting  wooing  as  satisfiictorily  as  these 
bnom  damsels  do  the  laconic  *  Wilthk  P '  of  their  slouching 
■wains? 

Now  in  London,  Sunday  was  my  chief  holiday,  and  I  had  not  cared 
to  waste  it  in  sitting  under  eminent  preachers.  Perhaps  it  was  stupid 
of  me.  I  had  no  home  or  sisters  to  show  me  the  ways  of  this  feminine 
wrld,  bat  it  had  simply  never  occurred  to  me  that  it  could  make  any 
<iiffeienceto  Edith  how  much  or  little  I  believed  of  the  things  she 
went  to  church  to  eay.  Once  or  twice  we  had  had  a  little  playful 
■puring,  as  I  thought ;  as  I  have  a  soul  on  earth  to  save,  I  tJiought 
it  was  no  more ;  and  I  was  at  a  loss  to  guess  what  troubled  her  when 
<»e  Thursday  Edith  seemed  shy  and  sUent,  and  on  the  Saturday  as  I 
*p(^  of  what  we  would  do  and  talk  about  to-morrow,  she  blushed  and 
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Ifxdwd  embarraBsed,  and  then  eaid :  *  Would  you  mind  not  comuig 
to-morrov  ;  I  want  a  long  talk  with  you,  but  not  to-morrow,  please  ; 
after  Sunday,  which  day  next  ? '  She  seemed  unhappy,  but  I  thought 
it  was  only  some  girlish  trifle,  perhaps  some  woman  friend  she  wanted 
to  see  and  did  not  like  to  put  before  my  vieit ;  but  since  she  was  ill 
at  ease,  I  would  not  even  notice  the  little  nothing  that  had  come  be- 
tween us,  and  planned  at  once  a  drive,  a  visit  we  could  pay  together^ 
and  a  walk  which,  though  suburban,  was  eolitaiy  on  week  days. 

All  this  was  agreed  upon  for  Tuesday.  Edith  was  herself  agaia 
by  then ;  we  talked  as  usnal  throufrh  the  drive,  paid  our  duty  visit  to 
an  aristocratic  godmother,  who  received  me  graciously,  and  tiien,  bid- 
ding the  carriage  meet  us  half  a  mile  further  on,  we  were  alone  at 
last.  The  field  before  us  was  bleak,  the  wind  blew  freshly  over  the 
brow  of  the  hill  we  skirted,  and  the  birds  were  singing ;  we  met  two 
roughs  with  an  air  of  Batcliff  Highway  about  them,  and  lines  and 
cages  in  their  hands  that  implied  an  uncomfortable  threat  against  the 
Bongeters'  peace.  The  hedg«s  had  a  sun-dried  took,  and  the  sheep's 
wool  was  ragged  and  smutty,  but  the  new  ^irickfield  and  its  latest 
emanations  were  behind  us,  the  lightly  trodden  footpath  had  a  rural 
bogginess,  we  saw  the  sky,  we  w^re  t^^ther  and  alone. 

Maybe  some  foolishness  passed  between  us,  and  then  her  eyes 
met  mine  with  happy  frankness.  1  said,  All  was  well,  was  it  not  t 
'  I  knew  nothing  was  the  matter  last  week,  but  just  for  a  moment  I 
bad  been  lightened  by  the  fancy— supposing  aoytbing  should  be  ? 
She  said,  that  was  just  it ;  she  had  been  frightened — foolishly,  sh& 
was  sure,  and  now  she  did  not  like  to  tell  me  what  it  was ; — should 
she  tell  me  now  ?  I  was  sure  to  say  it  was  only  foolishness,  but  she 
didn't  mind  that,  sinoe  it  wasn't  really  true. 

'  Since  what  was  not  really  true?'  I  asked  without  the  shadow  of 
anxiety. 

She  blushed  and  hesitated,  and  said — Would  I  forgive  her,  she 
ought  not  to  have  believed  what  anyone  else  said, — she  dadn't  believe 
it,  but  it  had  noade  her  unhappy  only  to  hear  it  said  that  I .  .  .  . 

As  I  am  a  sinner,  I  expected  some  such  unlikely  slander  as  that  I 
drove  my  horses  with  a  bearing  rein,  or  bad  been  seeq  shooting  at 
Hurlingbam.  The  ghosts  of  my  god-parents  forgive  me  I  It  waa 
with  much  the  same  sense  of  relief  and  irrelevancy  that  I  heard  at 
last  the  end  of  the  stammering  sentence.  It  was  foolish  of  her  to 
make  so  much  of  it ;  she  had  thought  since  that  Mr.  So-and-so  wasn't 
speaking  seriously  when  he  said  i^but  at  first  it  had  frightened  her: 
— *  You  know,'  she  added  shyly, '  we  have  never  yet  spoken  about 
those  things,  and  so  I  couldn't  feel  as  if  I  knew  for  myself  all  that 
you  feel — I  only  know  you  are  so  good.  I  never  ought  to  have 
doubted.' 

'  But  you  haven't  told  me  yet,  Sweetheart,  of  what  the  calnmnia- 
tor  accused  me  ? ' 

It  was  pretty  to  see  the  flash  of  illogical  delight  that  Aone 
through  her  tears  as  she  cried :  *  I  knew  it  I  I  was  sure  yoa  would 
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m7  it  was  a  calnmny.  Forgive  me,  darling,  it  vas  m;  love  that  made 
it  Bcem  so  horrible,  and  yet  I  ought — if  I  had  only  loved  you  as  I 
ought — to  have  known  that  it  couU  not  be  true.' 

I  suppose  it  is  w>ine  wretched  survival  of  the  brute  that  makes  a 
nan  feel  stupidly  as  if  he  were  somehow  a  finer  fellow  himself 
wfam  the  woman  he  loves  is  the  least  bit  of  a  (darling)  goose. 
I  felt  a  momentary  temptation  to  test  my  power  by  accepting  this 
Uank  cheque  of  acquittal,  and  promising  to  forgive  my  darling  this 
ooce  if  she  would  never  believe  any  harm  of  me  ^;ain.  I  thought  of 
this  only  as  a  pasrang  jest,— of  course  she  would  tell  me  what  it  was 
all  about  at  some  future  time,  and  we  should  laugh  together  over  our 
first  and  last  attempt  at  a  '  seriooa  explanation.' 

Fortunately  for  both  our  lives  this  slighting  impulse  revolted  me 
as  a  disloyalty  te  my  heart's  young  queen,  and  as  we  pulled  ourselves 
together  with  a  joint  consoiousness  of  having  behaved  with  something 
less  tJian  our  usual  decorum,  I  took  up  the  interrupted  conversation 
in  the  most  matter-of-fact  tone  I  could  command.  '  So-and-so  is 
reaQy  a  good  firiend  of  mine ;  what  was  it  he  shocked  you  by  saying 
about  me?' 

And  she  replied,  this  time  without  bedtation,  'He  spoke  as 

if  yoa  didn't  believe  in  the  Bible.     Lady said  something  about 

your  review  of  Brugsch's  "  History  of  Egypt,"  and  Mr.  So-and-so 
laughed  and  said — I  couldn't  help  hearing  him,  and  it  wax  that  that 
made  me  so  unhappy.  I  couldn't  forget  the  very  words,  and  yet  I 
didn't  like  to  tell  you  about  it,  because  that  looked  as  if  I  had  more 
belief  in  him  than  you.  The  words  were :  "  Why,  you  don't  suppose 
Arthur  takes  all  the  Aatborised  Version  for  Gospel?" '  She  went  on, 
talking  rather  fast  as  if  to  give  herself  confidence,  for  I  was  silent 
and  tak^i  by  surprise ;  '  Of  course  it  was  foolish  of  me  to  take 
to  heart  what  was  said  so  lightly.  I  suppose  it  would  be  a  heresy  to 
take  the  books  of  the  Law,  evrai  in  the  *'  A.  V,"  for  "  Oospel,"  in  the 
true  sense,  but  it  hurt  me  to  think  that  a  friend  of  yours,  and  you 
say  he  is  a  real  friend,  should  speak  of  you  as  if  you  were  not  one 
of  OB.  I  wondered' — here  again  her  voice  fell,  and  she  blushed 
and-heeitated,  and  then  half  whispered,  leaning  on  my  arm  the  while 
— '  I  wondered  whether  I  was  wrong  to  let  our  marriage  come  so  near 
without  speaking  of  these  things.  You  know  I  had  hoped  we  should 
have  the  full  service,  bat  I  was  a&aid  to  ask  if  yon  would  mind '  .  .  . 

There  is  a  degree  of  misunderstanding  that  remedies  itself  by 
dint  of  its  very  completeness.  I  did  not  know  in  the  very  least  what 
Edith  was  talking  about,  but  her  words  called  up  the  thought  of  a 
doubt  that  had  crossed  my  own  mind  about  our  marriage  rites,  and  I 
answered  the  suggestion  of  my  own  thoughts  rather  than  hers.  I 
drew  her  a  little  closer,  and  spoke  so  gravely  that  the  poor  child's 
bi^ies  beat  high.  '  Of  course,  darling,'  I  said,  *  I  had  not  expected 
yon  to  go  with  me  in  quite  everything  I  think :  people  may  love  and 
trust  each  other  without  that.  Perhaps ' — I  was  soon  to  be  ashamed 
<X.  this  cooceit — '  perhaps  I  can  more  easily  enter  into  your  ideas  than 
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translate  mine  into  the  language  you  would  tbink  orthodox,  and  that 
is  why  I  thought  it  best  not  to  raise  any  discussion  about  our  mar- 
riage. So  long  as  the  form  ia  legal,  that  is  all  that  signifies ;  and  I 
felt  it  would  be  selfish  of  me  to  insist  on  my  own  preferences  in 
a  matter  that  would  make  so  much  unpleasantness  for  you.  Aod 
besides,  I  thought  you  youiself,  dear,  might  have  some  feeling  against 
a  civil  marriage.' 

She  looked  at  me  with  startled,  uncomprehending  eyes.  I  bad 
given  up  the  idea  of  proposing  that  we  should  be  married  by  the  Re- 
gistrar, because  of  the  scandal  it  would  cause  in  the  fsmily,  and 
because  I  thought  it  pedantic  to  make  the  serrices  of  that  estimable 
official  an  integral  part  of  the  Rationalist  creed.  I  did  not  gnesa  that 
Edith  had  never  heard  of  a  civil  marriage,  except  as  something 
vaguely  wicked,  done  in  tracts  by  iofidel  working  men,  who  are 
subsequently  persuaded  by  the  curate  to  reconcile  themselves  to 
religion  and  morality  by  marrying  their  old  wives  over  again  in 
church,  in  an  atmosphere  of  penitent,  religious  awe,  appropriate 
to  a  deferred  sacrament,  like  adult  baptism.  Edith  bad  under- 
stood me  as  little  as  I  understood  that  her  anxiety  turned  all  upon 
the  question,  which  sometimes  fills  half  a  volume  in  High  Church 
novels, — was  the  brid^room  a  good  enough  churchmao  to  wish  the 
full  Communion  Service  added  to  that  for  the  solemnisation  of  Holy 
Matrimony  ? 

The  extent  of  our  miennderstanding  began  to  dawn  first  on  me, 
and  then  I  set  myself  to  explain.  Cr^  forgive  me  1  I  still  had  a 
sense  of  capable  condescension,  as  if  we  were  acting  Faust  and 
Gretchen  in  the  Catechism  scene.  Edith  listened,  and  I  supposed 
was  following  my  lucid  rendering  of  the  poet's  Name  iet  Schall  und 
Laui,  when  presently  she  stopped,  loosed  my  arm,  and  faced  me  with 
a  pitiful  look.  '  Arthur,  I  don't  think  I  am  clever  enough  to  undet- 
stuid  all  that.  Does  it  mean' — she  paused,  rather  as  if  she  were 
the  martyr  called  upon  to  make  confession  with  a  stake  in  sight — 
'  Does  it  mean  that  you  believe  in  God  and  our  blessed  Saviour,  or 
does  it  meao  something  else  P  * 

At  last,  not  without  rage  at  my  own  blindness,  I  saw  all  the  danger. 
My  heart  sank.  I  said, '  Edith,  sweetheart !  my  first  and  only  love ! 
teU  me,  Edith,  now,  at  once — do  you  love  me,  dear  P*  She  laid  her 
hand  on  my  arm ;  perhaps  I  had  never  before  felt  such  a  longing  for 
the  love  that  still  delay^  to  answer.  I  had  been  so  sure  of  my  happi- 
ness, I  had  never  before  felt  the  aching  need  of  a  woman's  all-embrac- 
ing, all  overmastering  tenderness ;  and  instead  of  the  longed-for,  self- 
forgetting  welcome,  she  looked  at  me  still  as  if  we  were  leagues  and 
centuries  apart,  and  she  asked  again  with  the  same  frighten^,  pitiful 
look, '  Forgive  me  for  being  so  stupid.  I  don't  quite  undeTstand.  Does 
it  mean  tlat  you  are — that  you  believe — in  Christianity  or  no  ?  ' 

Seeing  her  distress,  I  bad  no  right  to  complain  of  the  chill  I  felt 
at  having  my  own  appeal  unanswered.  The  rest  of  oar  conversation 
was  di£Scult ;  she  asked  me  to  let  her  drive  home  alone ;  she  would 
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write ;  we  must  meet  onothiir  time.  I  did  not  feel  the  les9  like 
a  fool  for  being  ploTiti  Id.  in  a  suburban  road,  at  an  unknown 
distance  from  a  cabstand  and  Charing  Gross.  Must  a  man  pass  or  sec 
a  theolf^cal  examination  before  he  can  o£fer  to  the  girl  of  his 
dwice  ?  If  Edith  had  had  a  father  confessor  on  whom  to  lay  the 
blame,  I  should  have  known  what  to  be  at,  and  could  have  contented 
myself  with  wishing  to  wring  his  neck.  What  was  the  use  of  being  in 
the  right  if  one  couldn't  make  its  rightness  plain  to  a  gentle,  loving  girl  P 

The  next  fortnight  was  a  penitential  season.  Interviews  and 
pourptsrlera  succeeded  each  other.  Edith's  &mily  were  averse  to  a 
roptore  on  groonds  of  worldly  expediency,  and  helped  to  prolong 
the  purgatory  by  their  anxiety  to  find  some  ground  of  compromise. 
TV  mother  as  good  as  asked  me  to  use  a  little  brief  hypocrisy,  and 
touched  the  borders  of  good  taste  in  bctr  anxiety  to  explain  how 
entirely  our  two  interests  were  one.  It  is  bad  for  a  girl  to  be  talked 
aboot  as  having  broken  off  an  engagement ;  but  if  it  came  to  that 
(*  as  ire  all  hope  it  mayn't '.),  the  real  reason  was  sure  to  get  known 
too,  and  that  could  not  fail  to  do  a  man  some  harm  in  his  pro- 
lienion.  As  it  happened,  I  knew  that  a  scandal  of  this  sort  would 
do  me  a  certain  considerable  and  special  injury  at  once,  but  I  answered 
grimly  it  would  signi^  the  less  if  I  had  no  wife  depending  on  my 
success.  After  this  reach  of  distracting  uncertainty,  it  was  settled 
I  was  to  see  Edith  once  more.  It  was  a  last  hope.  Would  she  or  I 
take  back  something  of  the  words  that  made  any  answer  but  a  fare- 
well impossible  to  the  other ;  or  would  she  say,  as  I  had  all  along, 
let  us  think  ap&rt,  if  we  must,  so  long  as  we  can  love  together  ? 

Edith  had  wished  to  leave  London  while  the  question  was  pend- 
ing, and  I  went  to  see  her  at  their  country  bouEe.  It  was  a  still, 
mSd  October  day ;  the  red  and  yellow  of  the  beecb  woods  alter- 
nated with  the  <^k  evergreen  firs.  There  seemed  to  be  the  same 
fragrance  in  the  autumn  noon  as  in  those  summer  evenings  when 
her  eyes  first  b^an  to  watch  for  mine.  Shetook  me  into  the  garden. 
A  low  garden  seat  stood  in  a  solitary  sunny  comer.  The  unfre- 
qoented  path  was  soft  with  a  thick  carpet  of  fallen  fir-needles,  and 
titt  gardener's  boy  had  left  a  swept-up  mound  of  them  just  by  the 
seat.  I  leant  on  this,  that  I  might  look  up  into  her  face  as  she  aat. 
The  shadows  lengthened  while  we  talked — leas  painfidly  perhaps 
than  once  or  twice  before,  for  neither  wished  to  make  the  inevitable 
hanler  than  needed  to  the  other.  But  it  was  inevitable,  and  at  last 
the  moment  for  the  last  parting  came. 

I  have  never  seen  Edith  since,  and  as  we  parted  then  so  she  lives 
in  my  memory.  As  she  Uvea  in  my  memory,  bo  you  see  her  on  the 
pand  now.  She  was  standing  up,  almost  tidl,  very  fair,  with  grey 
Une  ejes,  in  which  tears  stood,  but  would  not  &1I.  Her  hair  was 
very  loag  and  soft  and  waving,  red-brown  in  the  darkest  shadows, 
and  bright  bright  gold  for  the  rest.  Whatever  fashions  came  or 
wait,  I  do  not  see  bow  she  could  ever  wear  her  hair  except  just  so, 
in  one  soft  banging  double  twist,  that  looked  the  only  right  way 
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for  a  woman  with  soft  faaii  that  waved.  That  aftemooD  she  wore 
some  soft  yellow-brown  Bilk,  full  and  simple  like  the  robes  of 
Aogelico's  angels,  and  I  seem  to  remember  a  gold  chain  round  the 
neck  and  a  spray  of  myrtle,  and  some  pale  yellow  lace  above  the 
gold  bracelet  I  had  given  her,  and  the  white  hand  I  might  never  kiss 
again. 

Our  last  words  bad  almost  been  said  ;  she  stood  up,  and  I  a  pace 
or  two  away.  A  stack  of  withered  bracken  filled  the  space  between 
the  tree  stems  behind,  and  a  spreading  beech  intercepted  the  light 
of  the  western  sun.  Her  figure  appears  before  me  now,  erect  against 
tbiB  russet  background,  lie  hands  are  half  oatatretched,  as  if  re- 
fusing to  wring  themselves  in  helpless  anguish;  and  in  her  eyes, 
through  tbe  teuv,  there  is  still  the  same  &r-away  look  that  chilled 
my  Boul  on  the  day  when  she  did  not  answer  my  first  and  last  appeal— 
a  longing,  pleading,  unrelenting  look  ;  and  while  the  tender  lips  seem 
to  breathe,  'Will  yoo  not  stay  with  me?'  the  outstretched  hands 
and  far-off  eyes  utter  the  doom  of  banishment,  '  I  may  not  come  with 
you.' 

And  so,  as  I  left  her,  I  see  her  still ;  and  through  the  angry  im- 
patience of  a  lover  who  had  counted  for  lees  than  he  thought,  I  could 
not  but  respect  the  single-hearted  strength  that  drove  me  out.  She 
bad  had  no  doubt  or  struggle.  If  I  did  not  or  could  not  see  tbe 
truth  as  she  did,  it  did  not  seem  so  much  to  her  that  we  must  part, 
as  rather  that  we  had  never  met.  The  keenest  part  of  the  blow  to 
me  was  knowing  that  she  had  never  for  a  moment  thought  of  loving 
me  too  much  to  care  whether  I  was  to  go  to  hell  or  heaven.  But  at 
the  moment  when  I  resented  this  most  strongly — what  right  had  she 
to  accept  my  love  if  hen  was  so  slight  a  thing  ?^ — the  just  after- 
thought obtruded  itself  too :  Had  I  felt  any  temptation  to  change 
myself,  my  life,  my  creed  for  her  love's  sole  sake? 

In  the  Second  Parul. 

Was  it  all  a  horrible  illusion,  and  had  we  never  loved  at  all ;  and 
if  not,  what  then  was  love ;  who  could  tell,  did  any  know  ?  I  looked 
all  round,  and  thought  what  Edith  and  I  had  meant  for  love  was 
more  tike  it  than  m<Mt  of  the  substitutes  that  seemed  to  pass  current 
in  the  world  unchecked.  Was  it  then  a  loveless  world,  and  happiness 
the  share  only  of  boys  and  girls  whose  bubbles  had  not  burst  as  yet  ? 

I  did  not  stop  to  ask  snch  questions.  With  that  last  fair  viaion 
firesh  in  memory,  I  left  England,  grimly  conscious  that  a  man  in  my 
plight  might  fairly  be  expected  to  earn  his  allotted  &te  by  starting 
promptly  on  some  headlong  road  to  ruin.  But  to  me  this  seemed  a 
non  aequiiur.  What  though  Edith  were  twice  the  heartless  &natio 
I  had  a  right  to  call  her :  what  was  there  in  that  to  give  me  a  new 
taste  for  brandy  or  the  society  of  cads  ?  If  the  best  of  women  were 
not  quite  good  enough  for  the  needs  of  men,  was  it  worth  wliile  to 
seek  deliverance  among  the  wont  ?    One  most  live  eveiy  day  among 
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pleasures  that  torn  to  vice  in  their  excess,  to  go  to  miii  this  way 
when  the  c^eck  of  daily  motives  for  restraint  is  looaed.  One  is  not 
DOW  held  only  to  decency  by  a  single  knot,  easy  to  cut. 

I  was  content  with  the  common  distractions  of  travel  off  the 
leatea  track  in  Italy.  The  chestnut  woods  of  the  Apennines  were 
kind  to  me,  and  the  girls  had  all  black  hair ;  it  vas  a  folly,  but  I 
left  one  pretty  village  unvisited  because  an  English  family  with 
golden-haired  havJtmii  was  said  to  he  lodging  there.  The  weeks 
pueed,  and  brought  a  kind  of  calm.  I  wondered  whether  I  was 
ceasing  to  dread  the  sight  of  my  kind,  or  foi^tting  that  the  sight 
might  oome — almost  any  day  now,  for  I  was  nearing  Florence,  and 
amid  hardly  reach  untrodden  ground  again  without  taking  to  the 
railway.  I  had  been  following  the  moment's  impulse,  and  without 
mnch  purpose  hade  my  last  host  drive  me  in  his  caleeBino  to  the 
Ponta^eve  station.  I  thought  vaguely  of  picking  up  the  fast 
erening  train  to  Ar^zo  and  then  wandering  off  again,  but  when  the 
Fates  are  ready  for  us  small  chances  will  serve  their  turn.  On  the 
platform  waiting  for  the  train  to  Florence  was  a  man  I  knew,  a  good 
fellow,  officer  in  a  rather  fast  regiment;  and  as  he  recognised  me  with 
«ffdsion,  I  noticed  he  was  not  alone ;  there  was  with  him  the  most 
l)eautifhl  woman  I  ever  saw,  and  she  had  waving  gold-brown  hair. 

I  tried  to  escape,  but  the  good  fellow  held  me  &st :  '  You  must 
hiov  the  Diva,'  he  said.  I,  with  unseemly  emphasis :  '  Xo,  no,  no  I ' 
He  said, '  Why  not  ?  '  and  I,  '  I  don't  like  golden  hair.'  At  this  he 
laughed  cheerfully,  and  grasping  me  by  main  force,  called  to  the 
woman  whose  hair  was  like  Edith's, '  Signora,  Signora !  come  and 
eliain  this  fugitive.  I  want  him  in  Florence,  and  he  offers  to  run 
away  because  you  have  golden  hair.'  Then  with  the  most  musicd 
voice,  save  one,  I  have  ever  heard,  she  said, '  Would  you  ron  away 
frnn  me  because  someone  else  had  golden  hair  ?  Come  and  see  the 
Kd-gold  of  the  oranges  in  the  simaet  glow,  and  the  pure  gold  dust  of 
the  fragrant  lemon  blossoms,  and  after  that  you  will  call  the  hair  of 
women  hrown  or  yellow,  or  the  shade  of  dusty  ashes.  Come,  come, 
cornel  but  we  will  not  wait  for  the  train  '—and  like  some  enchantfess 
vhose  look  is  a  spell,  she  pointed  to  an  open  carriage  just  outside  the 
barrier ;  and  without  excuse  or  explanation  in  an  instant  the  yoang 
Italian  who  was  driving  had  turned  his  companions  adrift,  gave  the 
reins  to  his  groom  and  took  his  place  by  our  side.  '  Have  you  told 
him  to  the  v5la  ? '  said  the  Diva ;  '  we  four  dine  together  to-night.' 

Eleanoxa  sang  to  us  that  night ;  we  saw  the  stars  oome  out,  and 
the  ripe  lemons  ^one  like  silver  in  the  moonlight.  The  villa  seemed 
a  palace,  and  I  breathed  freely ;  it  was  all  as  unlike  what  I  was 
Seeing  &om  as  the  massy  jet  plaits  of  the  Tuscan  peasant  girls ;  for 
tiUes,  here  and  there  were  carved  chests  and  slabs  of  porphyry,  the 
polished  fiagments  of  an  ancient  bath ;  for  chairs,  cusluong  of  every 
aze  and  shape  and  substance,  and  no  other  furniture  hut  flowers, 
eaiels,  and  instruments  of  music.  She  made  the  Italian  sing  to  us 
utne  Neapolitan  songs  of  the  people,  and  she  prayed  my  fmnd  to 
Kd.  619  (ao.  csxzix.  X.  t.)  I 
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write  down  the  air  of  two  that  were  new  to  her.  Then  she  tnroed  to 
me  and  said, '  Did  she  you  use  very  ill,  that  fair  one  with  locks  of 
gold?' 

And  I,  to  whom  my  oldest  friends  had  never  dared  so  much  as  to 
seem  to  think,  let  alone  speak,  of  our  broken  engagement — I 
answered  readily,  *  Not  at  all ;  she  is  a  charming  giri,  and  she  threw 
me  over  pour  Vamour  de  Dieu.  Now  I  come  to  think  of  it ' — and  I 
made  this  discovery  as  I  spoke — '  the  only  thing  that  troubles  me  in 
the  matter  is  a  misgiving  whether  le  b(m  Dieu  will  be  as  kind  to  her 
as  I  should  have  been.'  '  Ih  that  the  onlj  reason,'  and  her  eyes 
laoghed,  'why  you  don't  like  golden  hair?'  'No,'  I  answered,  still 
without  a  shade  of  reluctance  ;  '  it  reminds  me  of  the  troublesome 
problem  I  have  never  yet  solved  to  my  mind's  contentment,  whether 
Edith  ever  loved  me  at  all,  or  only  thought  she  did ;  and  what  love 
is,  and  whether  anybody  knows.' 

Eleanora  made  herself  a  deeper  nest  in  the  pale  green  cushions, 
and  she  turned  the  nearest  lamp  round,  so  that  the  light  fell  away 
from  ns :  '  If  you  ask  me  as  an  oracle,'  she  said,  '  I  will  answer  r 
Half  of  Edith's  nature  loved  half  of  yours,  and  she  and  you  did  not 
know  there  was  any  more  of  either ;  and  what  love  is  takes  many 
days  to  tell,  and  few  there  be  that  have  ears  to  understand  the  tale.' 

At  eleven  the  Italian  rose  to  go.  I  went  with  my  friend  to  his 
hotel,  and  acquiesced  in  plans  that  took  for  granted  I  should  stay  in 
Florence.  Twice  more  I  saw  the  Diva.  Those  who  had  never  been 
&votu:ed  by  her  notice  laughed,  and  hinted  her  &vour  was  given 
lightly  and  to  many ;  hut  I  have  heard  her  spoken  of,  and  never 
without  a  shade  of  tender  respect,  hy  men  who  were  pointed  at  afa 
her  discarded  lovers.  To  me  she  was  generous  and  good.  Nothing 
passed  between  us  but  talk,  rash  and  idle  if  you  please  ;  but  I  entered 
the  Via  .  .  .  still  sore  and  sick  at  heart,  and  I  left  it  healed  and  strong 
for  the  manifold  chances  of  life. 

We  soon  gave  up  the  attempt  to  converse  in  English,  the  lan- 
guage of  reserve  and  reticence ;  she  spoke  in  Italian,  and  I  in  French  ; 
thus  we  were  both  free  to  think  as  well  as  to  speak  what  came  to  us. 
I  said  again, '  Did  Edith  love  me,  or  I  her  ?  What  is  love,  and  how 
to  build  it  on  a  sure  foundation  ?  Can  immortal  love  lodge  with 
mortals,  and  infinite  passion  hold  together  the  narrow  bonndaries  of 
single  souls  ?  Is  it  our  first  wisdom  to  renounce  the  dream,  or  with 
closed  eyes  to  say  we  are  not  yet  awake ;  or  can  we,  seeing  and 
knowing,  not  in  dreams,  but  alive  and  waking,  can  we  find  a  truth 
fairer  and  sweeter  than  an  everlasting  fair  sweet  dream  ?  Tell  me 
this,'  I  said, '  0  wise  Diotima ;  and  if,  indeed,  love  is  not  all  a  dream, 
let  me  be  your  scholar  and  show  me  how  to  love.' 

She  said,  not  all  at  once,  but  as  my  questions  or  my  silence 
prompted  :  'I  have  known  three  patterns  of  happy  life-long  love,  and 
two  were  &om  your  country.  The  world  would  be  different  if  there 
were  more  like  these,  but  the  chances  are  strong  against  us.  There 
must  be  generosity,  readiness  to  apprehend  and  to  conciliate,  a  high- 
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level  of  personal  qualitiefi  before  any  man  or  woman  ia  safely  to  be 
trusted  with  another's  welfare.  A  email  mind  may  love  vehemently, 
a  mean  bouI  tenaciously,  and  a  fickle  one  tenderly  for  a  time ;  but  the 
capacity  for  complete  and  lasting  love  carries  a  patent  of  nobility, 
sod  here  our  difficulty  begins  again.  For  the  demands  of  a  full  and 
richly  developed  nature  multiply,  and  as  individuals  differentiate 
themselves — as  your  philosophers  would  say — the  cbancea  multiply 
against  complete  and  spontaneous  sympathy  between  two  several 
natures  that  have  grown  up  apart.  Perfect  love  grows  choicer  but 
nxire  rare  as  new  subtleties  of  feeling  are  fed  by  thoughts  and  wishes 
ever  growing  wider  and  more  manifold;  and  because  men  cannot 
content  themselves  to  be  unloved,  some  seek  to  build  up  their  own 
aoul's  life  by  loving  for  a  while,  now  here,  now  there,  liie  features 
that  do  not  meet  in  the  one  perfect  form  of  a  single  constant 
love.  Aa  I  speak,  you  think  of  G-oethe,  and  there  have  been  less 
&mous  women  with  a  heart's  history  not  unlike  his.  The  world's 
chance  of  happiness  in  love  was  greater  when  simpler  lives  made 
nmpler  feelings,  which  bad  the  same  history  in  a  thousand  souls  at' 
once,  so  that  any  two  out  of  the  thousand  might  pair  harmoniously 
together.' 

'  I  said, '  Shall  we  then  leave  this  foolish  world  that  works  so  hard 
to  earn  its  discontent,  and  find  a  place  where  the  bands  of  time  stand 
still  upon  the  dial  and  rejoice  in  the  easy  loves  of  bygone  days  ? '  She 
answered,  *■  If  we  could  t  But  an  appetite  once  felt  lives  on  till  it  is 
starved  or  satiated,  and  there  are  few  but  what  have  felt  once  the 
desire  for  a  difficult  pleasure.'  'And  yet,  what  is  easier  than  to  begin 
to  love  ?  * 

*Ay,  truly,'  said  the  Diva,  and  her  fall  voice  rang  out  the  assent 
like  a  challeoge ;  '  but  is  it  easy  to  answer  all  the  questions  you 
hnried  at  me  anon  ?  Consider,  too,  that  love  itself  has  manifold 
moods,  and  since  all  of  these  must  be  shared  or  answered,  perfect  love 
can  hardly  be  where  the  soul's  voice  has  a  narrow  compass.  There 
ia  the  hungry  passion  of  covetousnees,  and  the  no  less  eager  hunger 
of  devotion ;  and  one  must  be  fed  with  joyous  rapture,  and  the  other 
with  a  free  acceptance.  And  then  it  is  not  easy  to  pass  unchilled 
from  rapturous  enjoyment  to  the  calm  delight  of  loving  neighbonr- 
bood,  nor  to  accept  boundless  devotion  without  dulling  the  keen 
edge  of  gratitude  which  makes  acceptance  sweet.  They  know  little 
of  love' — her  voice  was  tike  sofl  music,  and  at  each  pause  the  air 
wemed  filled  with  the  echo  of  a  far-off  minor  air — 'they  know  little 
of  love  who  know  only  ita  one  &ce  of  midsummer  sunshine ;  the 
et^nal  sun  has  its  returning  morning,  night,  and  noonday,  and  the 
softest  light  may  come  through  earth-bom  vapours ;  none  know  the 
tne  face  of  love  who  cannot  bear  the  changing  revolutions  of  its 
days  and  seasons.  Some  that  sorrow  can  unite  grow  indifferent 
when  middling  fortune  gives  ease  for  sober  years ;  some,  whose  hearts, 
beat  ti^etber  in  the  sunshine,  cease  to  keep  pace  as  the  vibrations. 
«0(d  and  slacken,  and  in  their  alow  recnrtence  feel  more  and  more- 
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forcibly  tiie  check  vhen  the  lagging  foot  of  the  companion  £alU  out  of 
etep.' 

She  was  not  looking  at,  but  out  of  window,  far  away  over  the  rich 
luzurianoe  of  the  Tuscan  spring  vegetation,  and  the  dim  purple 
horizon.  I  eaid, '  Signora,  as  you  Bpeak  one  must  believe,  as  one  be- 
lieves the  Siren's  eong.  It  is  sweet  to  hear ;  but  tell  me,  is  there  any- 
thing more  than  difficulty,  such  difficulties  as  these,  in  the  common- 
place days  of  the  real  working  world  ? ' 

She  roused  herself  and  looked  at  me  with  laughing,  wakeful  eyes : 
*  There  is  for  those  to  whom  the  grace  of  love  is  given,  and  they — ' 
here  the  laugh  died  and  something  of  defiance,  if  not  of  scorn,  took 
its  place  in  her  glance — '  and  they  to  whom  the  grace  of  love  is 
given  are  few  and  far  between.'  She  looked  me  in  the  eyes  aad  said, 
'  I  think  you  want  to  know  the  truth :  the  truth  is — it  is  difficult  to 
love  perfectly  at  all,  and  most  difficult  to  love  perfectly  the  living 
love,  who  is  imperfect,  like  the  common  world,  till  she  and  you  love 
perfectly.  But  it  is  a  real  love  and  not  romantic  dreaming,  that 
'  gives  Ufe  its  crown  of  glory.  Marriage — are  you  enough  of  a 
musician  to  feel  all  that  this  implies? — Marriage  is  like  a  concert 
with  two  conductors.  All  the  thousand  and  one  passions  and  in- 
terests of  life  are  crowding  the  orchestra,  and  there  is  endurable  peace 
if  the  two  choruses  are  taught  to  sing  in  unison.  But  the  true  har- 
mony of  the  spheres,  the  perfect  music  of  love  in  life,  is  made  when 
the  two  several  melodies  complete  each  other,  and  a  third  strain  of 
fuller,  richer,  wondrous  beauty  rises  upon  the  thrice  blessed  ears  of 
those  who  can  order  two  full  lives  with  one  joint  omnipotent  love. 
Love  may  last  from  an  hour  to  a  lifetime ;  but  if  you  would  have  love 
in  marriage,  seek  a  woman  who  can  help  you  to  live  as  well  as  to  love.' 

I  thought,  and  that  day  it  seemed  natural  to  think  aloud ;  *  But 
must  not  married  love  be  equal  ?  and  how  can  a  man  help  a  woman 
in  her  own  life  ? '  She  smiled  approvingly :  *  When  a  man  has 
modesty,  he  is  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  love.  You  are  right  that 
a  woman  is  not  helped  to  live  her  own  life  by  the  mere  acceptance  of 
the  devotion  she  b^ns  by  offering  to  the  man  she  loves.  The  M- 
uese  of  power  and  life  comes  to  her  as  she  feels  that  the  stay  of  her 
devotion  is  an  inspiring  force,  without  which  the  fulness  of  power 
and  life  would  be  wanting  to  her  lover  as  well  as  to  herself.  But 
passionate  love  is  of  no  sex.  I  have  known  men  love  like  women, 
women  love  like  men,  and  men  and  women  who  loved  throu^  the 
whole  scale  of  rapture  and  devotion,  from  sullen  bass  to  the  soprano 
that  fades  upon  the  ear  for  utter  shrillness.  It  is  true  of  all  alike 
that  they  do  not  give  love  its  due  hy  the  mere  acceptance  of  the 
offered  gift ;  unless  their  lives  are  fed  by  its  acceptance,  they  rank 
but  with  the  unloved  many,  the  proselytes  of  the  gate,  to  whom  the 
entrance  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  is  a  forbidden  mystery.' 

I  almost  wondered  at  the  complete  acceptance  commanded  by 
these  subtle  doctrines ;  as  I  listened  it  seemed  that  I  was  learning 
by  the  Platonic  route  of  reminiscence.     Nothing  seemed  strange  or 
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doabtfal,  and  I  thought  of  Edith  as  I  might  of  a  sister  when  I  said : 
'She  could  have  lived  in  unison  with  a  simple-hearted  gentleman  of 
her  own  fiuth.*  With  a  iaint  inflection  of  impatience,  Eleanora 
tanraed :  '  Are  you  afraid  I  should  think  jou  inconstant  if  you 
foi^t  Edith  for  an  hour  F'  And  then  it  was  my  turn  to  smile — 
'  Why  should  I  forget  what  has  nothing  ugly  ahout  it  ?  Your  wisdom 
it  reconciling  me  to  myself  and  Edith  ;  hut  tell  me,  what  is  constancy 
in  love,  for  you  gay,  and  I  believe,  that  love  is  feeble  and  like  to  die 
that  cannot  change  with  the  changing  seasons.' 

She  paused  longer  than  usual,  then  she  rose,  paced  ouce  or  twice 
np  the  room,  and  then  passed  through  the  window  to  a  balcony  com- 
manding the  same  view,  only  here  we  saw  it  stretching  far  round  on 
dtber  hand.  I  followed  and  stood  some  paces  behind  her,  then  she 
ehiTered  and  said, '  Let  me  show  you  my  watch-tower.'  We  re-entered 
the  bouse,  and  ^e  led  me  upstairs,  through  a  pretty  room,  half 
studio,  half  boudoir,  to  a  circular  door  in  the  corner. 

In  the  comer  of  the  bouse  outside  one  saw,  as  it  were,  half  a  round 
turret  projecting  beyond  the  south-east  angle,  and  the  inner  half  of 
the  round  comer  tower  was  formed  1^  this  door.  I  followed  her  into 
a  tiny  circular  cell ;  all  the  outer  wall  was  window,  and  Uieie  was  no 
furoiture  except  a  few  cushions  on  the  floor  and  window  gills.  She 
nt  down  carelessly  at  the  foot  of  the  embrasure,  leaning  her  arm  on 
the  ledge,  and  then  she  said  :  '  I  brought  you  here  becaase  this  is  the 
one  spot  in  the  world  where  I  have  never  felt  cross,  wronged,  mis- 
imderstood,  unfortunate,  unblessed.'  There  seemed  a  strange  incon- 
gmity  in  such  words  on  the  lips  of  a  creature  so  gloriously  endowed, 
not  with  beauty  only  and  an  angel's  voice,  but  with  a  wise  and 
tiderant  teodemess  that  seemed  fit  to  sweeten  countless  lives. 

She  went  on :  '  I  sought  the  protection  of  the  ^eniiM  loel  because 
I  am  more  often  provoked  by  talk  of  constancy  than  anything  else  of 
which  men  talk  in  ignorance.  A  constant  love  is  one  that  knows  how 
to  change ;  for  growth  is  change,  and  living  love  must  grow ;  and 
there  are  changes  which  are  not  growth  and  yet  not  unfaithfulness. 
What  is  called  the  treachery  of  women  is  often  only  their  failure  to 
mpond  to  a  change  in  the  lover's  mood,  which  they  could  not  foresee 
and  have  no  cause  to  share.  But  the  changefuluess  of  perfect  love 
hu  it«  root  in  this — every  change  in  the  loved  one  ie  foreseen  and 
fnxy  changing  feeling  shared.  No  change  within  or  without,  on 
ntber  part,  can  take  perfect  love  at  onawaree,  or  make  the  eternal 
change  its  unchanging  nature  ;  every  other  wish  and  hope  and  pas- 
aooate  impulse  may  be  called  upon  to  change  and  answer  with  im- 
movable fidelity  to  the  call,  in  order  that,  by  their  death,  love  may 
renew  its  life,  and  the  one  foitbless  change  be  escaped — of  ceasing  to 
love  the  very  soul  and  body  that  had  once  been  known,  and  loved  aa 
it  was  known  to  be.  I  am  angry  often  with  those  who  take  the  name 
of  love  in  vain,  because  they  call  it  incouBtancy  if  love  is  withdrawn 
from  Uie  detected  hypocrite.  Not  he,  but  the  something  better  tiiat 
be  seemed  to  be,  was  loved ;  and  even  if^  instead  of  hypocrisy  in 
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another,  there  is  ignorance  and  blindness  in  ourselves — even  then, 
when  we  see  too  late,  love  at  all  costs  must  be  true,  and  it  is  pro- 
faninjf  a  sacrament  to  ape  the  sacred  feeling  towards  one  who  has  no 
true  right  to  call  it  forth.' 

She  spoke  with  heat,  and  the  misBiDg  sweetnesa  of  her  tones  left 
me  free  to  answer  instead  of  acquiescing  silf^ntly.  I  questioned, '  I3 
it  not  a  duty  to  ae.aure  ourselves  that  we  know  the  real  true  nature 
before  we  lead  another  to  look  to  us  for  love  7 '  She  spoke  more 
calotly  and  with  a  half  smile :  *  What  is  called  the  inconstancy  of 
men  may  be  defended  too :  it  is  often  only  a  sign  of  the  unchange* 
ablenesa  of  their  ideal, — they  find  too  late  that  the  vision  is  not 
realised  where  they  thought,  and  they  go  to  seek  elsewhere.  You 
ask  if  they  aie  wrong  ?  Perhaps  they  are  not  right ;  but  is  it  then 
more  right  never  to  risk  a  generous  trust  that  may  justify  itself  in 
time  ?  If  it  were  forbidden  to  love  in  faith,  can  you  promise  that  all 
should  have  sight  enough  of  good  to  love  hy  ?  No  ;  love  must  dare — 
dare  to  hope  and  dare  to  suffer.  It  is  easy,  is  it  not,'  she  added,  '  to 
speak  of  bold  endurance  in  this  sheltered  nook  ?  Can  you  wonder  thnt 
1  feel  as  if  pain  and  trouble  could  never  entor  here,  only  friendship 
and  the  deep  interest  that  springs  from  friendly  contact  with  tbe 
deepest  interests  of  hearts  like  enough  our  own  to  understand  and  be 
understood  P ' 

I  said,  '  This  nook  of  yours,  Signers,  has  been  to  me  a  very  haven 
of  refuge  from  a  storm  that  left  me  rudderless.  Through  all  my  life 
I  shall  feel  as  if  there  were  some  natural  bond  between  the  uplifting 
of  a  moral  incubus  (dwi  Edith  love  me  or  I  her? )  and  the  intense 
luminous  blue  sky  with  the  gnarled  hough  and  silver-tipped  leaves  of 
your  olive  tree  against  it,  framing  the  sunny  plain  and  the  dim  purple 
hills  &ir  off.'  The  expression  of  her  face  was  no  longer  plain  to  read. 
I  looked  at  her  queBtioniugly  and  said,  *  It  is  hard  to  have  nothing 
to  offer  in  return  for  such  fair  memories.'  She  answered,  'And  you 
have  nothing?'  looking  at  me  still  with  a  perplexing  gaze,  half 
curiosity,  expectancy,  and  whether  invitation  or  reproach  was  more 
than  I  could  toll. 

She  was  incomprehensibly  beautifid  with  this  sphinx-like  expres- 
sion (m  her  perfect  features ;  and  though  I  had  only  spoken  of  the 
background  to  the  vision  I  must  remember,  I  promised  myself  to  see 
always  her  graceful  form  in  a  gray  embrasure  between  me  and  tbe 
olive  bough  across  the  sunlit  sky.  I  was  looking  at  her  as  one  looks 
at  an  inanimate  scene  of  beauty,  and  started  in  coniusion  when  she 
answered  my  looks  with  a  questioning  '  Well  ? '  I  answered,  as  I 
bad  not  meant,  '  You  have  been  very  good  to  me,  Signonu' 

She  smiled  more  naturally,  and  said,  '  Not  very ;  less  than  all 
does  not  count  for  anything.  And  it  is  an  awesome  thought  how 
much  there  is  room  for  between  men  and  women  before  they  come 
near  to  having  helped  each  other.  There  are  so  many  to  whom,  once 
for  a  time,  a  near  relation  seems  the  one  thing  needful ;  but  there  are 
not  many  to  whom  it  continues  so  all  through  life's  length ;  and 
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Boch  is  the  fotce  of  time  and  worldl;  wonies,  that  after  a  few  years 
have  sped  it  ia  not  so  easy  as  you  might  think  to  tell  the  difference 
between  those  vho  have  seen  once  and  never.  Many  put  to  sea  who 
daie  not  croes  the  ocean,  but  I  think  it  is  not  for  those  who  spend 
theii  lives  in  sight  of  land  to  speak  of  the  gloiy  and  loveliness  of  the 
deep.' 

Surely  I  did  not  hear  her  say — I  dreamt  that  it  was  with  such 
a  look  as  hers  that  eyes  might  say — '  Shall  we  ?  Nayi  but  let  us 
tempt  the  deep  together  I '  Her  eyes  were  like  those  of  a  prophetess 
beholding  the  manifold  secrets  of  the  deep.  I  knelt  and  clasped  her 
daiped  hands  in  mine.  She  may  know — I  cannot  say — whether  I 
felt  a  moment's  wild  desire  to  tempt  the  deep  that  day,  and  find  my 
happiness  at  once  or  never.  What  I  said,  kneeling  before  her  in 
ample  adoration  of  her  beauty  and  gentle  graciousness,  was  but  a 
plam  and  stupid  acknowledgment  of  so  much  grace.  '  Eleanora,' 
I  said,  '  your  beauty  is  to  Edith's  as  the  summer  sun  to  the  spring 
twilight,  and  because  you  have  stooped  from  yoUr  throne  to  show 
me  kindiiess,  all  reverence  and  worship  that  a  man  can  lay  at  the  feet 
of  women  is  due  to  you  from  me.  Stay,  sweet  goddess,  on  your 
pedestal ;  it  is  not  you,  it  is  myself  I  cannot  trust.  It  b  easy  to 
vant  &ster  than  one  has  strength  to  merit,  and  I  reverence  you  too 
mDch,  Signora,  to  risk  counting  in  your  memory  as  the  hero  of  one 
more  detected  illusion.  Do  you  in  generous  dreams  think  of  the 
poedbilities  I  dare  not  aim  at  as  of  something  tiiat  might  have  been, 
if  it  had  been  ours  to  meet,  as  some  meet,  young  and  free,  knowing 
enough,  and  not  having  felt  too  much  and  lately  to  be  able  to 
Uanch  forib  upon  the  ocean  of  life  in  common  and  limitless  love. 
^Mtether  the  best  there  is  comes  to  us,  to  me,  hereafter  or  not  at  aU, 
H  me  think  always  of  a  beat  that  might  have  been  ;  and  at  least, 
if  there  ia  nothing  on  earth  good  enough  to  make  the  best  for  you, 
let  me  be  guUtle&s  in  the  day  of  that  sad  proof.' 

She  said,  '  Then  we  part  now ;  even  my  charmed  turret  fells 
under  the  common  doom.' 

And  I:  *Xo,  a  thousand  times  no.  Wronged,  misunderstood, 
unfortunate,  unblessed ;  may  those  dooms  be  ever  ae  far  from  you  as 
they  are  now ;  only,  as  the  poet  says,  let  us  leave  '*  a  good  to  die 
witli,  dim-descried ;"  and  I,  who  have  missed  once  the  good  I  sought, 
wish  selfishly,  that  if  you  miss  or  do  not  seek  that  self-same  good, 
yon  shall  think  of  me  and  the  missing  good  together.' 

She  said, '  I  wish  my  turret  was  the  palace  of  truth.'  Then,  with 
nonchalance,  as  she  gave  me  her  band  in  fareweU,  '  You  know  your 
way  to  the  garden  ?  ' 

I  dared  not  linger  after  this  dismissal ;  so  it  was  but  the  vision  of 
ooe  anxious  moment  that  I  had  to  bear  away  with  me.  I  have 
nerer  seen  Eleanora  since,  and  as  we  parted  then  so  she  lives  in  my 
m^nory.  I  think  the  eyes  whose  language  I  had  so  (rften  failed  to 
read  were  hazel-brown;  they  looked  at  me  with  questioning  sadness, 
lialf  reproa<^,  half  iavitation.    Why  are  you  not  worthy  to  stay,  here 
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and  DOW,  to  love  your  best  for  ever  ?  And  yet  it  was  neither  reproach 
nor  inritation,  so  mnch  as  a  dark  sadneBB  tike  the  leaden  casket^ 
'  which  rather  threatens  than  does  promise  aught.'  Oh,  the  sadness 
that  there  should  be  an  ineffiible  bliss  on  earth,  and  men  not  bold 
to  seize  it  I 

AH  thia,  sadness,  anger,  and  tender  sweetness  lent  an  inscrutable 
depth  to  the  meaning  of  her  gaze  as  I  saw  her  leaning  in  the 
embrasure.  Her  dress  was  of  a  pale  greenish-blue  velret,  biamped 
with  arabesque  figures.  I  know  the  sleeves  were  short ;  a  woman's 
wrist  is  sometimes  strangely  beautiful ;  she  had  opened  the  casement 
and  gathered  half  a  handful  of  heliotropes,  which  encroached  from 
a  near  balcony.  The  Sowers  rested  against  her  dress,  and  I  saw 
nothing  but  her  one  figure,  framed  in  the  embrasure  of  the  window, 
with  its  tiny  background  of  intense  blue  sky  and  just  one  olive 
branch,  with  its  narrow  leaves  and  soft  grey  green  shadows,  crosdog 
the  azure,  and  arching  over  the  sad,  radiant,  enigmatic  face. 

I  am  not  going  to  say  how  many  years  had  passed  between  these 
two  partings  and  my  wife's  last  birthday  gift.  She  had  seen  Edith 
at  ohurcb  and  Eleanora  at  the  opera,  and  I  had  photographs  of  both. 
I  gave  her  tbe  key  of  my  Blue  Beard's  closet  before  we  married, 
and  I  thought  she  had  nuide  a  pretty  use  of  it. 

Sir  Alfred  Osborne's  portrait  of  my  wife  hangs  above  tbe  dip- 
tych. She  is  painted  without  surroundiiags  on  a  background  of  pure 
fiiadow,  such  as  the  old  masters  of  portraiture  love.  She  is  leaning 
backwards  in  her  chair,  and  the  pose  is  so  arranged  that  she  looks 
down  upon  the  gazer,  and  yet  her  eyes  look  fully  into  his.  And  her 
gaze  has  neither  sadness  nor  complaint,  but  the  repose  of  unchanging, 
confident  tenderness.  She  does  not  seek,  or  call,  or  banish ;  she 
makes  welcome  her  secure  possession. 

I  do  not  care  to  show  these  paintings  to  everyone ;  but  in  show- 
ing them  to  the  few,  I  gather  from  the  way  in  which  they  look  at  all 
three  iaces  whether  or  no  they  have  yet  found  out  for  themselves 
that  a  woman's  eyes  are  tbe  windows  of  the  palace  of  everlasting^ 
love. 
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SHOULD  the  late  quarrel  at  Guy's  help  to  loing  about  a  oompie- 
hensive  inqniiy  into  the  maDagement  of  our  Medical  Charities, 
Ute  r^ret  with  which  the  exhibition  of  feeling  has  been  r^arded 
mt,y  be  tempered  with  satifl&ction  at  the  reflection  that  it  will  have 
RTved  a  very  useful  purpose,  and  nothing  could  well  be  more  unfor^ 
timate  than  that  public  interest  should  fail  before  this  result  is 
umued. 

It  would  not  be  enough  that  the  inquiry  should  begin  and  end 
with  Guy's,  nor  even  with  the  great  endowed  hospitals.  That  would 
be  to  erade  the  toughest  part  of  the  problem.  Efficiency  should  be 
more  eadly  secured  when  no  harassing  financial  difficulties  stop  the 
way.  The  endowed  Hospitals  perform  but  a  share,  and  by  no  means 
a  preponderating  share,  of  the  general  medical  relief  of  the  poor,  and 
rightly  or  wrongly  the  country  is  content  to  look  for  a  vast  propor- 
tion of  such  work  at  the  htuida  of  societies  often  the  otTspring  of 
indindual  crotchets,  crazes,  and  cupidity,  dependent  upon  cbaJice 
cimtributioiiB  for  a  precarious  existence,  hampered  with  debt,  and 
miserable  in  their  mendicancy. 

The  edifying  feature  of  the  Ouy's  squabble  has  been  the  unwonted 
potency  of  the  governing  body.  Something  more  than  a  superficial 
biowledge  of  the  inner  life  of  a  hospital  is  needed  in  order  to  appre- 
ciate adequately  the  exhibition  of  a  lay  management  holding  its  own 
against  the  medical  powers,  and  as  a  protest  against  the  notion  that 
a  hospital  exists  for  the  benefit  of  the  medical  staff,  this  would  have 
been  a  wholesome  spectacle ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  wisdom  of  the 
governoTs  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  conspicuous  as  their  firm- 
ness, and  it  is  questionable  if  they  did  not  demonstrate  a  strength 
vhicfa  was  nouecular  rather  than  mentaL  At  any  rate,  surrender  has 
fidlowed  closely  upon  a  victory,  which  it  is  to  be  r^etted  was  not  won 
tna  more  worthy  cause,  and  few  thinking  persons  will  be  found  to  quarrel 
■ith  the  ultimate  decision,  to  replace  the  nursing  under  the  control  of 
tJiemedical  staff.  The  nursing  of  a  patient  can  only  be  considered  as  a 
put  of  his  general  treatment,  and  to  separate  it  from  medical  super- 
Tiflion  and  direction  is  scarcely  more  wise  than  to  dispense  with  it 
tlh^ether.  In  his  dealings  with  his  patient  a  physician  cannot  be 
giren  too  undivided  a  responsibility.  But  the  management  of  a 
boipital  is  made  up  of  many  items  besides  tending  the  patients,  just 
u  the  control  of  an  army  means  much  more  than  directing  its  move- 
mrats  in  the  field ;  and  it  is  in  regard  to  the  administration  of  hos- 
pital affairs  generally  that  the  iat^ftrence  of  the  medical  staff  is  to 
iKr^arded  with  suspicion. 
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Yet  the  various  esBays  which  have  beeD  launched  from  time  to 
time  upon  the  waters  of  controversy  have  been  all  more  or  less 
freighted  with  the  same  material  and  piloted  towards  the  same  des- 
tination. The  end  all  and  be  all  of  their  endeavour  may  be  said  to 
have  been  the  supersession  of  the  lay  by  the  medical  element  of 
management.  That  this  contention,  when  ably  put  forward,  is  not 
only  plausible  but  to  many  minds  convincing,  is  no  more  than  might 
be  expected.  It  is  easy  to  say  and  not  difficult  to  believe  that  medi- 
cal men  must  be  the  best  managers  of  a  medical  institution.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  if  anyone,  free  from  professional  bias,  who  has 
studied  the  subject  thoroughly  and  as  a  whole,  would  arrive  at  that 
conclusion.  But  in  the  first  proposition — that  there  is  room  for  im- 
provemeot  in  the  management  of  our  hospitals — all  authorities,  lay 
and  medical,  are  disposed  to  agree.  Let  ua  breaJt  new  ground  by 
considering  whether  the  conditions  of  management  are  such  as  com- 
mend themselves  to  unprejudiced  common  sense,  and  whether  much 
has  not  been  sacrificed  to  a  finlse  sentimeutalism  which  determines 
and  impairs  the  eutire  system  of  medical  charity  ?  The  dominant 
notion  about  English  medical  relief  to  the  poor  is  that  it  must  be 
wholly  and  unmistakably  eleemosynary  in  its  method  and  operation. 
To  be  the  salaried  officer  of  a  society  is  to  be  a  somebody  who  alto- 
gether fails  to  reach  the  standard  set  up  by  a  rigid  and  exacting 
sentiment.  Service  in  the  cause  of  charity — to  be  meritorious  and 
tmqueetionable — must  be  given  for  nothing,  and  it  is  apparently  of 
no  moment  if  it  be  of  a  kind  which  would  fail  to  commjtnd  a  higher 
remimeration. 

In  the  same  way,  patienU  must  be  relieved  gratuitously,  or  not  at 
all.  There  must  be  no  sharing  the  bilL  The  prosperous  artisan  or 
the  fairly  paid  clerk,  no  less  than  the  costermonger  and  the  needle- 
woman, must  accept  an  alms  pure  and  unadulterate,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  he  usually  appears  ready  to  take  the  doctrine  on  trust 
and  to  concern  himself  as  little  about  the  ways  and  means  of  the 
institution  he  and  his  family  affect,  as  the  staunchest  advocate  of 
'  charity'  could  deeire. 

Under  this  fostering  influence,  the  class  seeking  gratuitous  relief 
at  our  hospitals  is  growing  apace.  In  the  feverish  competition  for 
favour  carried  on  by  the  several  institutions,  and  bred  of  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  established  and  maintained,  their  promoters  too 
often  persuade  themselves  of  the  merit  of  numbers,  and  strain  at 
achieving  figures  which,  properly  appreciated,  are  pr^;nanb  with 
shameful  significance.  The  real  value  of  a  hospital  is  not  indicated 
by  a  multitude  of  trivial  cases,  which  would  be  more  appropriately  and 
more  honestly  referred  to  a  general  practitioner  or  treat^  by  a  pro- 
vident society  or  the  parish  doctor ;  but  in  its  dealing  with  those 
serious  ailments  and  accidents  of  life  which  come  upon  the  poor  in 
the  nature  of  calamities,  and  by  depriving  them  of  the  means  of  self- 
help  render  them  fit  subjects  for  charitable  aid. 

The  most  determined  opponents  of  contributing  pati^its  have 
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been  the  doctors,  &nd,  when  we  consider  thdr  position,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  opposition  they  offer  is  both  logical  and  natural. 

The  patients  attend  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  physicians'  skUl ; 
the  physicians  exercise  their  calling,  in  regard  to  hospital  patients, 
without  payment.  Why,  then,  should  the  iustitution  make  a  charge 
lor  that  which  is  supplied  by  the  physicians  gratuitously  ? 

Besides,  a  patient  who  pays  nothing  for  what  he  gets  is  but  an 
atom  of  subject  and  passive  matter,  well  defined  by  a  numeral  and 
easy  of  manipulation.  Did  he  contribute,  he  would  at  once  become 
a  reasoning  power  and  might  be  expected  to  develop  inconvenient 
taidenciea,  while  the  physician  would  obtain  nothing  by  way  of  com- 
jjensation.  And  if  the  opposition  of  the  medical  staff  is  natural,  so 
h  the  supinenesB  of  the  hospital.  Alike  in  its  traditions  and  in  its 
<loing8  it  is  eleemosynary.  Patients  must  not  aspire  to  assist  with 
their  contributions  the  institution  whose  &lvours  are  not  to  be  pur- 
chased. Charity  is  exclusive,  and  refuses  to  be  met  half  way.  She 
is  the  I^dy  Bountiful ;  she  will  not  be  the  mere  caterer. 

Our  respect  may  be  great  for  the  kindly  sentiment  which  is  the 
indolgent  parent  of  such  a  eyatem,  but  it  is  nevertheless  easy  to 
frame  wl  indictment  gainst  a  method  of  hospital  government  built 
upan  theEO  lines.  Theoretically,  it  must  be  incomplete ;  practically, 
it  is  weak,  ailing,  and  defective  in  very  important  particulars.  It  is 
a  system  under  which  all  that  is  done  by  word,  deed,  or  gift  is  to  be 
coiuddered  as  an  offering  voluntarily  laid  at  the  feet  of  charity — a 
system  under  which  shortcoOiings  and  delinquencies  are  to  be  excused 
because  the  work  is  gratuitous  and  the  motives  are  pious — a  system 
whose  essence  is  an  honorarism  and  irresponsibility  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  can  consist  with  or  promote  efficiency. 

If  we  were  interested  in  the  good  conduct  of  a  bunness  concern, 
our  fint  thoughts  would  be  directed  to  providing  efficient  manage- 
ment for  it.  We  should  not  be  content  to  engage  men  because  their 
intentions  were  above  suspicion  when  they  coidd  offer  no  guarantee 
for  their  experience  or  capacity.  Still  less  should  we  allow  men  to 
appoint  themselves.  Yet  this  is  precisely  what  is  tolerated  in  respect 
<j  the  vast  national  work  of  affording  medical  relief  to  the  sick  poor 
— a  work  in  which  every  man,  woman,  and  child  throughout  the 
kingdom,  rich  or  poor,  gentle  or  simple,  but  all  equally  liable  to  the 
ulinmts  and  maladies  of  the  ffesb,  has  a  substantial  interest,  and  whose 
importance  in  relation  to  both  the  moral  and  physical  well-being  of 
the  population  can  scarcely  be  overrated. 

There  are  few  people  bo  modest  a^  to  question  their  aptitude  for  a 
diare  in  the  control  of  a  charitable  society.  While  most  men  and 
vomen  would  regard  with  dismay  an  invitation  to  enter  without 
experience  upon  the  management  of  an  estate,  a  r^ment,  or  a  com- 
mercial venture,  they  assume  with  a  light  heart  their  part  in  the 
direction  of  a  hospital. 

Guy's  has  shown  how  a  hospital  may  possess  a  board  of  governors 
cotnpoeed  of  persons  in  high  social  position  and  of  unbounded  intel- 
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ligence,  and  yet  lack  the  elementa  eBsential  to  good  management — 
knowledge  and  applicatipn.  The  registers  of  many  other  hospitals 
would  exhibit  committees  lees  ornamental  but  not  more  useful. 
It  is  only  rarely  a  member  is  found  who  has  quaU6ed  himself  for 
hospital  work  in  the  way  in  which  he  would  be  careful  to  qualify 
before  undertaking  any  other  occupation,  and  even  in  bis  case  there 
is  no  means  of  demanding  of  him  the  attention  which  may  tail  at 
the  very  moment  it  is  wanted. 

As  vacancies  occur  in  the  ranks  of  the  committee  they  are  filled 
by  the  remaining  members  from  their  own  families  or  personal 
fnends,  and  to  inquire  what  especial  capacity  a  proposed  member 
might  be  expected  to  bring  to  the  table  would  appear  a  factious  and 
unfriendly  proceeding. 

In  bodies  so  constituted  the  prevailing  intention  may  be  amiable 
and  even  admirable.  There  is  a  desire  to  assist  in  doing  good;, 
there  is  occasional  enthusiasm,  and  not  unlirequently  there  is  mere 
vanity  and  fussiness ;  but  intelligent  and  sustained  work — such  work 
as  would  advance  the  interests  and  character  of  the  institution — is 
wanting,  and  must  be  of  necessity  wanting  so  long  as  similar  condi- 
tions are  maiutained.  Men  who  look  for  a  harvest  of  wheat  do  not 
sow  tares.  An  amateur  committee  called  into  being  upon  sudden 
emergency  may  labour  stranuously,  if  not  always  wisely,  under  the 
influence  of  public  excitement,  but  it  is  not  in  human  nature ;. 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  opposed  to  every  habit  and  inclination  of 
the  human  mind  to  maintain  from  year  to  year  and  &om  decade  to- 
decade  an  interest  in  work  of  which  each  individual  share  is  merged 
and  lost  in  the  whole,  and  which  brings  with  it  neither  the  induce- 
ment of  emolument  nor  the  stimulus  of  a  defined  responsibility. 

Some  people  make  their  alms  under  the  influence  of  a  warm 
and  perhaps  evanescent  impulse,  which,  like  a  summer  wind,  calla 
blossoms  into  being  at  a  breatJi.  Others,  indifferent  to  climatic 
changes,  apportion  their  gifts  according  to  their  means,  making  their 
alms  as  they  discharge  a  periodical  duty,  and  that  ready,  opeo- 
handed  men  and  women  of  both  kinds  abound  the  records  of  our 
charities  testify.  It  may  be  said,  without  implying  an  iota  of  dis- 
paragement, that  to  give  of  our  abundance  or  even  of  our  penury  is- 
comparatively  an  easy  matter.  Few  people  altogether  lack  warm 
impulses,  and  some  occasions  call  into  existence  even  in  the  hardest 
natures  those  kindly  and  sympathetic  feelings  under  whose  influence  it 
is  not  difficult  to  be  generous.  But  what  is  demanded  of  those  whcv 
take  part  in  the  management  of  a  ho^ital  is  an  attention  and  in- 
terest sustained  long  after  the  excitement  of  novelty  has  vanished,  and 
when  even  the  most  benevolent  nature  will  have  grown  less  sensitive 
to  drcumstances  which  have  become  familiar  by  repetition. 

To  assert  that  the  members  of  a  hospital  committee  are  ordi- 
narily qualified  to  consider  and  decide  a  technical  question  would  be- 
hazardous ;  to  assume  that  they  feel  called  upon  to  attempt  any  course- 
of  stndy  or  training  calculated  to  remedy  their  deficiencies,  or  that 
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tbey  are  impredsed  with  the  obligations  of  Iheir  position  to  the  ex- 
teat  a  superficial  observer  might  suppose,  or  that  they  are  held  to 
tbem  in  the  way,  for  instance,  the  directors  of  a  company  are  held, 
is  to  mistake  facts. 

Most  people  who  have  experienced  what  it  is  to  have  the  actual 
responsibility  of  directing  the  affairs  of  a  hospital  know  how  diffi- 
cult it  sometimes  is  to  arouse  the  interest  of  committee-men,  not 
because  they  are  intentionally  negligent — on  the  contrary,  they  are 
often  solicitous  to  be  useful — but  chiefly  because  they  have  no  prac- 
tical knowledge  which  renders  them  capable  of  appreciating  the 
bearing  or  gravity  of  events  concerning  whose  effect  they  niay  be 
called  upon  to  decide,  and  no  inducement  to  regard  their  hospital 
work  as  having  any  connection  vith  the  more  serious  matters  of 
their  lives.  Even  if  they  are  able  to  give  regular  attendance  at 
meetings,  they  are  fully  occupied  in  the  intervals  with  their  own 
a&iis,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  accommodate  the  mind  to  a  &esh 
set  of  ciioumstances  at  a  moment's  notice. 

Yet  withal  committees  can  be  arbitrary  if  they  have  a  mind,  and, 
as  mistakes  are  more  easy  to  commit  than  to  rectify,  many  illustra- 
titnis  might  be  forthcoming  of  irremediable  injury  to  societies  arising 
from  a  display  of  ignorance  or  perversity  in  the  ruling  powers.  By 
&r  the  greater  number  of  charities  depend,  in  all  probability,  for  their 
maintenAQce,  progress,  and  utility  upon  the  labours  of  one  or  two  en- 
thuaasta ;  perhaps  of  a  single  officer,  whose  most  dif&cult  duty  may 
he  to  guide  his  directors  to  a  right  conclusion,  or,  failing  in  that,  to 
neutralise  the  effects  of  their  eooentricities,  and  who,  if  he  be  allowed 
DO  other  reoommendatiou,  possesses  at  least  a  sense  of  actual  respon- 
tibility,and  in  some  cases  may  possibly  infuse  into  his  work  the  power 
of  a  genuine  sympathy. 

The  proposal  to  strengthen  the  ordinary  hospital  committee  by  a 
larger  infusion  of  the  medical  element  has  been  referred  to.  The 
ugumeot^  adduced  in  its  favour  are  no  more  convincing  than  to  say 
tfaat  lawyers  are  the  best  legislators.  A  physician  whose  frankness 
equals  his  intelligence  will  admit  potent  reasons  why  a  medical  man 
voald  not  be  necessarily  a  good  administrator  of  any  hospital,  while 
his  interference  in  the  management  of  the  hospital  to  which  he  is 
attached  may  become,  under  easily  conceived  circumstances,  highly 


No  doubt  an  ideal  hospital  government  would  contain  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  medical  experience,  but  at  least  the  acting  staff  should  not 
be  called  upon  to  snpply  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears  reasonable  that 
the  physicians  and  surgeons  should  be  the  servants  of  the  hospital, 
not  its  masters,  and,  for  the  consideration  of  matters  directly  affecting 
themselves  and  the  patients,  opportunities  should  be  afforded  for  as- 
certaining their  views  and  recommendations. 

A  medical  authority  performing  no  definite  functions,  but  acting 
legislatively  in  concert  with  the  lay  powers,  and  sufficiently  capable 
to  obtain  ongnidgiiig  recognition  by  the  working  staff,  would  be  of 
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the  highest  value,  and  if  the  prospect  of  its  attainment  appear  hut 
visionary,  it  is  not  hecause  the  notion  contains  in  itself  any  element 
of  practical  difficulty,  but  becaaee  under  the  influence  of  long  con- 
tinued custom,  obstacles  have  been  raised  which  are  purely  atUfloial 
and  indefensible. 

Under  the  system  now  obtaining,  the  position  held  in  the  relation 
to  the  hospital  by  the  physicians  and  Burgeons  is  a  remarkable  one. 
The  duties  they  undertake  are  of  the  very  highest  importance,  and 
are  often  sufficiently  onerous  to  demand  almost  daily  attention.  Yet 
to  ensure  an  adequatelperformance  positively  no  provision  is  made, 
and  with  the  existing  method  none  is  possible.  All  must  be  left  to 
the  individual  conscience  and  discretion  of  the  several  members  of 
the  staff,  whose  professional  jealousy  seldom  enables  them  to  act  collec- 
tively unless  to  repel  lay  interference,  and  whose  independence  is 
too  pronounced  to  fdlow  an  admission  of  allegiance  to  any  authority 
but  that  of  their  college- 
It  is  undeniable  that  the  claims  of  the  medical  staff  to  deference 
appear  so  strong,  and  the  force  of  habit  which  leads  ua  to  humble  our- 
selves in  the  presence  of  '  the  doctor'  as  the  esponent  of  an  occult 
and  potent  science,  fraught  with  the  issues  of  life  and  death,  is  so 
ineradicable,  that  to  take  into  consideration  their  doings  savours  of 
presumption,  while  to  hint  at  possible  shortcomings  may  seem  to 
many  minds  nothing  short  of  irreverence.  Let  the  devotion  of  the 
lay  authorities  be  as  it  may,  theirs  is  not  the  hand  which  brings  relief 
from  pain,  or  restores  to  the  weary  sufferer  the  longed-for  luxury  of 
health.  Their  concern  is  with  the  means,  and  the  means  only  to  an 
all-important  end.  It  is  the  skill  of  the  physician  and  the  surgeon 
which  constitutes  the  first  principle  of  a  hospital  and  furnishes  it  with 
its  only  raison  (Titre. 

Ko  wonder,  therefore,  that  if  sentiment  lingers  about  the  outline  of 
medical  charity,  it  positively  encrusts  its  heart  and  soul.  Looking 
down  the  long  vista  of  tradition,  we  see  the  art  of  the  healer  sur- 
rounded by  a  very  halo,  as  it  were  a  remnant  of  the  early  foitb,  which 
settled  so  abundantly  about  every  effort  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
when  the  Christian  doctrine  was  in  the  first  vigour  of  its  youth  and 
when  works  of  mercy  were  landmarks  which  civilisation  raised  upon 
the  wastes  wrested  from  barbarism.  And  to  this  day  survives  the 
belief  that  what  there  is  in  our  hospitals  of  tenderness,  of  compas- 
sion, of  self-sacrifice,  and  abandonment  to  duty,  receives  its  beat  and 
pre-eminent  illustration  in  the  labours  of  the  medical  staff. 

It  would  be  churlish  to  deny  that  much  of  this  superstructure  of 
sentiment  is  founded  upon  a  solid  basis  of  fact,  and  laymen  who 
know  anything  of  hospital  doings  will  not  be  slow  to  acknowledge 
that  in  respect  of  many  examples  of  the  hospital  physician  the  soli- 
citude shown  for  the  patients  under  their  care  is  beyond  praise. 

But  while  freely  granting  that  no  sort  of  personal  charge  can 
&irly  be  made  against  hospital  physicians,  the  system  under  which 
their  serrioea  are  rendered  is  open  to  the  gravest  criticism.    First, 
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ve  bsTo  oDe  other  illuatrstion  of  the  honorarism  which  carriea  its 
own  condemnatioD.  The  serrices  of  the  staff  are  honorary  services ; 
coDsdentioualy  it  may  he  believed,  and  often  indefatigably  given  in 
respect  of  the  patient,  but  given  to  the  patient  alone  and  not  to  he 
commanded  hy  the  hospital. 

This  is  not  a  diBtinction  so  subtle  as  to  he  of  no  moment.  It  is 
iHte  important  to  the  efBciency  and  discipline  of  the  institution. 
Under  it,  the  services  of  the  staff  are  beyond  all  but  nominal  oontro]. 
They  are  to  a  great  extent  given  or  withheld  at  will.  A  single 
[virate  cnstomer  may  he  considered  to  have  a  claim  upon  a  physician's 
attention,  outweighing  that  of  all  Ms  hospital  patients  put  together. 
So,  it  is  probable,  it  would  be  with  any  other  professional  man,  were 
be  called  upon  to  labour  under  similar  conditions.  Yet  the  physician 
viitoalJy  asserts  a  lien  upon  the  practice  of  the  hospital,  and  is 
always  eager  to  obstruct  and  generally  succeeds  in  preventing  an  in- 
crease in  the  nnmber  of  hia  colleagues.  When  compared  with  the 
records  of  in-patients'  cases  and  out-patients*  attendances,  the  num- 
ber of  physidans  and  surgeons  upon  the  staff  of  any  one  of  our  great 
boapit^  appears  very  insufficient,  and  hence  we  have  occasional 
romoors  of  in-patients  never  seen  or  never  treated  by  the  physicians 
in  whose  care  they  nominally  are,  and  of  out-patienta  dismissed  after 
an  average  consultation  of  so  many  seconds,  or  handed  over  to  the 
attentions  of  inexperienced  striplings. 

The  hospital  lacks  a  real  amalgamation  of  the  several  members  of 
the  staff,  and  a  real  incorporation  of  the  staff  with  the  institution. 
There  is  not  seldom  a  dangerous  indifference  to  the  primary  and 
philanthropic  object  of  every  hospital  and  a  habit  of  regarding  the 
pati^it  as  an  ui^ortunate  supplied  for  manipulation  in  Uie  cause  of 


Naturally  the  medical  mind  has  a  bias  towards  investigation,  and 
to  afford  opportunities  for  research  is  a  Intimate  and  highly  import- 
ant function  of  the  hospital.  But  investigation  should  be  subordi- 
nate to  cure.  The  large  majority  of  those  who  support  hospitals  by 
their  bene&ctions  make  their  alms  as  an  offering  to  the  poor,  and  it 
is  only  a  philosopher  who  subscribes  with  a  view  to  benefit  mankind 
at  large.  But  to  the  physician  the  hospital  is  generally  a  scientific 
society,  and  the  patients  are  '  cases.'  Always  eager  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  and  may  be  in  search  of  materials  for  the  substantiation 
of  t  theory,  be  has  a  tendency  to  choose  for  the  wards  patients  whose 
maladies  snpply  points  of  interest  to  him  rather  than  those  who  have 
nothing  to  reccnnmend  them  but  their  need  of  cure.  It  is  in  this 
direction  he  seeks  the  equivalent  for  the  services  rendered. 

Proceeding  upon  the  same  lines,  and  feeling  no  doubt  that  the 
obligation  is  towards  him  and  not  upon  him,  the  hospital  physician, 
like  any  other  honorary  officer,  entertains  no  call  of  duty  which  would 
take  him  &rther  than  his  own  inclination,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  in 
the  case  <^  the  physidaa  dufy  and  inclination  are  usually  not  &r  se- 
parated. Hereceivesyearbyyeatthe  thanksof  thegovemorsawarded 
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him  by  acclamation  in  general  meeting ;  a  paragraph  in  the  report 
repeats  the  atory  of  his  virtues,  and  at  festival  dinnem  he  is  toasted  hy 
an  appreciative  company.  Nothing  is  left  undone  which  would  help 
to  perpetuate  the  notion  that  the  hospital  is  a  temple  erected  to  bu 
honour,  with  the  governors  and  managers  as  humtde  acolytes  miois- 
tering  at  the  mystic  ahrine. 

This  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  disiaterestedness  of  the  members 
of  the  medical  staff  must  cause  the  candid  physician  some  amuse- 
ment. The  best  of  tbem  would  not  claim  to  be  imbued  with  a  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice  so  lai^Iy  that  worldly  wisdom  could  find  no  place.  A 
hospital  appointment  is  indispensable  to  a  man  who  seeks  the  highest 
walks  of  his  profession.  It  is  a  great  and  coveted  honour,  and  in  no 
sense  is  it  barren.  G-iven  a  position  upon  the  staff  of  a  worthy 
hospital,  and  fame  and  fortune  are  at  ultimate  commaod  in  a  d^ree 
unattainable  without  it  except  in  the  rarest  instances ;  and  it  may  be 
safely  affirmed  that,  whatever  the  services  of  the  physician  to  the  in- 
stitution, they  are  at  some  time  amply  recompensed.  Only  the  recom- 
pense comes  indirectly.  The  hospital  pays  him  no  stipend,  hut  it 
supplies  him  with  opportunities  of  gathering  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence which  are  indispensable  to  his  success ;  it  promotes  his  reputa- 
tion by  advertising  his  name  in  ite  reports  and  papers ;  it  enables  him 
to  bring  his  wares  before  the  pubUo ;  it  sets  forth  his  value  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  and  by  these  means  he  secures  private  patients  and, 
in  time,  heavy  consultation  fees.  Sometimes  the  recompense  is  more 
direct.  Where  schools  are  attached,  he  may  receive  a  large  share  of 
the  payments  by  students,  and  in  some  hospitals  considerable  sums 
are  voted  the  physicians  by  way  of  cab-hire  or  under  other  ea[dioniou8 
designations. 

It  almost  seems  as  if  ingenuity  were  taxed  to  find  means  to  remu- 
nerate which  shall  not  be  recognisable.  Etiquette  wills  it  that  the 
position  of  a  physician  to  a  hospital  shall  be  an  honorary  position, 
and  professional  etiquette,  especially  when  it  is  medical,  is  despotic. 
Yet  if  ever  there  were  a  sham  and  an  imposition,  an  idol  of  brass  and 
wood  before  which  men  bowed  like  pagans,  it  is  etiquette.  Etiquette 
is  not  a  natural  courtesy  or  deference,  but  a  contemptible  artificiality 
which  fetters  liberty  and  too  often  helps  to  perpetuate  folly. 

It  is  Bald  that  a  proposal  to  give  du'ect  remuneration  to  the  phy- 
sician would  result  in  the  retirement  from  hospital  practice  of  the 
most  eminent  members  of  the  profession.  To  believe  that  the  reform 
would  operate  thua  is  to  believe  that  the  most  intelligent  physiciana 
are  blind  to  the  indispenaability  of  hospital  work.  If,  however,  it  is 
meant  that  such  a  stt^  would  bring  about  the  resignation  of  men  who 
have  already  attained  to  the  ultimate  goal  of  their  ambition,  the 
threat  is  not  very  formidable.  Unless  in  r^:ard  to  teaching,  for 
which  provision  might  be  made,  the  value  of  their  hospital  service 
is  limited,  and  it  is  precisely  these  men  who  might  with  advantage 
retire  fi>im  medical  work  of  the  institution  and  bring  their  technical 
knowledge  to  the  aid  of  the  lay  authorities. 
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But  there  are  many  physiciasR  and  BurgeoiiB  not  so  full  of  years 
sod  honotus,  yet  it  may  be  equally  able  and  possibly  more  active,  to 
irfaom  a  direct  remuneratioii  of  sufGcient  amoimt  would  be  of  the 
greatest- value.  It  would  be  acceptable  to  them  to  an  extent  to  be 
realised  only  by  a  needy  professional  man,  absorbed  day  by  day  in  his 
u  yet  unrranunerative  labours,  and  condemned  by  the  very  nature  of 
things  to  long  years  of  waiting  ere  his  skill  passes  current  in  the 
world's  market.  On  the  other  hand  it  would  serve  to  link  them  more 
doaely  to  the  Inrtitution  they  serve,  and  would  iuculcato  a  desirable 
feeling  of  responsibility  to  the  hospital  itself,  while  the  management 
would  be  set  free  of  the  difficulties  which  always  occur  when  authority 
is  brou^t  into  contact  with  unremiuierated  officials,  even  if  that 
authority  be  of  the  right  kind,  wise,  temperate,  and  competent  to 
deal  with  the  subject  upon  which  it  adjudicates.  The  direct  remunera- 
tioD  of  the  medical  staff  could  not  rightly  be  considered  den^tory 
to  the  members.  The  position  of  a  medical  man  in  regard  to  the 
hosfntal  has  no  parallel.  In  all  other  affairs  of  life  we  acknowledge 
the  propriety  of  paying  for  work  done.  A  Cabinet  minister  does  nut 
ftnego  his  salary ;  Uie  judges  of  the  land  receive  high  emoluments ; 
bishops  and  priests  take  their  various  stipends,  lawyers  look  for  their 
fees  whatever  the  nature  of  the  case ;  the  Charity  CommissioneTS 
themselves  receive  substantial  payment ;  and  it  is  only  vulgar  inso- 
lence which  would  suggest  that  duty,  cause,  or  client  is  less  carefully 
served  because  the  service  is  not  uureoompensed. 

If  it  be  objected  that  the  neediness  of  the  hospitals  must  prevent 
any  increase  of  expenditure,  that  is  to  misapprehend  the  argument 
as  a  whole.  The  payment  of  the  medical  officers  would  be  but  one 
port  of  the  reform,  and  a  part  which,  considered  alone,  represents  a 
difficult  and  inconsistent  innovation.  A  thorough  revisal  of  the  sys- 
tem would  relieve  the  hospitals  of  much  work  which  now  adds  to 
theb  expenses  without  enhancing  their  utility,  and  would  limit  their 
operations  ( i )  to  the  treatment  of  smmt^  disease  amongst  the  poor 
of  all  Hfinnm.  and  (2)  to  the  ailments  of  that  intermediate  body  be- 
tween the  pauper  and  the  humbly  prosperous  which,  when  allowed  to 
emitribute,  would  furnish  the  most  legitimate  dependants  of  our 
hoejntals.  The  finance  of  medical  charity  will  supply  matter  for 
farther  consideration,  but  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  even  were  the 
ftmda  now  forthcoming  insufficient — a  very  doubtful  proposition — the 
lefbrms  recommended  would  effect  a  large  reduction  in  some  items  of 
expenditure,  and  would  at  the  same  time  create  a  new  and  satisfactory 
nnrce  of  revenue,  and  one  particularly  appropriate  for  the  purpose  to 
which  its  application  is  suggested. 

That  some  advance  has  been  made  in  the  direction  indicated  gives 
promise  of  a  better  future  for  our  medical  institutions.  The  most 
valnable  of  them  have  leaned  the  wisdom  of  discarding  many  hono- 
rary positions,  and  no  longer  expect  the  performance  of  arduous 
duties  by  unremunerated  lay  officers.  Only  let  this  reform  be  ex- 
tended sufficiently,  and  one  chief  reason  for  the  shortcomings  of 
So,  619  (no.  cxzxtx.  K.  •■)  r 
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hoBpital  maoagement  will  bave  been  removed.  Tbe  efficiency  of  an 
iostitatiun  is  probably  Id  the  inverse  ratio  of  its  honoraristn,  and 
nothing  would  raise  the  character  of  our  hospitals  more  than  the 
creation  of  a  class  of  laymen  trained  to  hospital  management,  and 
poasessing  beyond  the  instincts  of  a  common  humanity  tbe  prospect 
of  an  adequate  recognition  of  meritorious  service.  Every  man  can 
admire  the  amiable  impulses  of  people  whose  single-hearted  object  it 
is  to  benefittheirpoorerbrethren,  but  none  the  less  we  sometimes  have 
reason  to  view  with  dismay  tbe  blind  blundering  of  an  accentuated 
philanthropy  when  it  wanders  beyond  the  precincts  of  its  own  privacy. 

What  should  be  the  precise  form  of  hospital  government  is  a 
(question  wide  enough  to  be  dealt  with  separately,  but  this  much  may 
be  said,  that  no  system  can  be  satisfactory  which  does  not  demand 
both  capacity  and  responsibility  at  the  hands  of  those  charged  with 
its  administration. 

To  suppose  that  the  days  of  '  honorarism '  are  already  numbered 
would  be  to  underrate  lamentably  the  endurance  of  popular  senti- 
ment. Such  a  faith  as  is  built  about  the  method  of  English  charity 
will  bear  many  rude  shockd  ere  its  foundations  are  weakened,  and, 
were  it  overthrown  to-morrow,  probably  it  would  be  rebuOt  of  the 
old  materials. 

Opinion  is  not  advanced  enough  to  approve  the  importation  of 
the  centralisation  of  Paris,  nor  are  we  prepared  to  allow  our  institu- 
tions to  lose  those  distinctive  and  personal  characteristics  which  save 
the  whole  from  monotony  and  tend  to  keep  alive  the  enthusiasm  of 
their  supporters.  Yet  though  there  be  scant  prospect  of  attaining  to 
those  radical  changes  which  are  inevitable  at  some  time,  the  need  of 
a  liberal  measure  of  amendment  should  be  insisted  upon.  It  may  be 
reasonably  contended  that  while  there  is  au  undoubted  obligation 
upon  the  State  to  provide  for  its  sick,  there  is  none  that  by  an  abro- 
gation of  its  own  duties  it  should  supply  opportunities  for  essays  in 
private  benevolence.  If  the  management  of  our  hospitals  be  defective, 
and  if  the  accommodation  they  provide  be  imufficient,  is  it  not 
incumbent  upon  the  State  to  assume  its  admitted  functions  P 

We  recognise — tardily,  it  is  true — the  shortsightedness  of  the 
policy  which  has  allowed  our  towns  to  depend  upon  privat«  traders 
for  the  supply  of  two  great  necessaries  of  life — gas  and  water.  Can 
we  defend  the  abandonment  of  our  sick  poor  to  the  shortcomings  and 
caprices  of  our  hospital  systbm?  Or  can  we  pretend  that  if  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  were  made  dependent  upon  medical  relief  as  it  is 
too  often  supplied  at  our  hospitals,  a  single  week  would  pass  without 
general  prot^t  ? 

The  gas  and  water  companies  are  held  to  their  bargains  under 
penalties.  Whatever  their  privileges  and  rapacity,  their  responsi- 
bilities exist.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  check  there  is 
upon  possible  action  by  the  governors  of  our  hospitals,  and  whether 
any  power,  short  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  could  counteract  a  resolu- 
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tioD  on  tbeir  part  to  change  the  character  of  their  work,  or  even  to 
dooe  their  doore  altogether. 

Means  would  no  doubt  be  found  to  hold  an  endowed  hospital  to 
it8  original  purpose,  but  it  would  be  absurd  to  argue  that  this  would 
be  90  in  regard  to  any  one  of  the  host  of  mendicant  societies.  Yet 
many  of  these  could  be  as  ill  spared  as  their  w.ealthier  brethren. 

Theee  reflections  are  not  simply  polemical.  The  financial  diffi- 
culties of  one  of  the  laigest  and  most  valuable  hospitals  in  the  king- 
dom are  notorions.  it  is  within  the  limits  of  probability  that  a  pro- 
loagstion  of  evil  days  might  leave  the  managers  of  that  or  any  other 
dn^aiiy  situated  institution  no  alternative  but  to  curtail  or  even  to 
stop  their  work.  Would  it  be  tolerated  that  a  loss  of  that  kind 
should  continue,  and  if  the  contingency  were  reached  would  not  the 
State  be  brought  &ce  to  Ibce  with  a  problem  which  it  has  been 
hitherto  the  custom  to  leave  for  solution  to  individual  energy  ? 

The  practice  is  to  place  medical  charities  outside  the  pale  of 
legislation.  There  is  no  authority  to  control  their  establishment, 
and  none  charged  to  inquire  into  or  to  promote  their  efficiency. 
There  is  no  bar  before  which  to  arraign  their  shortcomings,  and  no 
power  to  invoke  for  the  protection  of  their  interests.  They  are  called 
'public'  apparently  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  public  are 
expected  to  support  them.  In  reality  they  are  private  societies. 
Each  institution  determines  its  own  functions,  and  performs  them 
according  to  its  own  method. 

On  the  other  hand,  hospitals  are  heavily  taxed  for  doing  the 
nation's  work ;  and  for  years  it  was  necewary  to  keep  several  wards 
closed  at  8t.  Thomas's  in  order  to  provide  for  the  taxgatherer's 
demands.  The  rating  of  hospitals  to  the  poor  is  a  sublime  illustr^ 
tion  of  the  ridiculous.  To  rate  the  poor  to  the  hosintals  might  be  a 
better  proof  of  practical  wisdom. 

But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  so  long  as  the  purely  voluntary  and 
hooOTaiy  character  is  maintained  by  the  hospitals,  wisdom  must  be 
craitent  with  a  subordinate  inSuence,  and  sentiment  must  be  allowed 
her  victims,  even  as  we  accept  her  undoubted  kindnesses.  The  time 
will  come  when  the  affiiirs  of  our  hospitals  will  receive  at  the  bands 
of  the*  Government  of  the  day  the  attention  they  need,  and  when 
means  should  be  found  to  ensure  their  efficiency  without  impairing 
their  renown  aa  the  vehicles  of  a  splendid  charity. 

B.  BUHFOBD  Rawlinos. 
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Parliament  and  the  Higher  Education. 

LESS  than  a  generation  ago  the  English  Universitiee  weregoveroed 
by  an  automatic  constitution,  which  was  probably  imitated  from 
almost  contemporaneous  institutions  Id  Italy  and  France.  Of  the 
antiquity  of  Oxford,  of  which  I  particularly  wish  to  apeak,  there  is  no 
doubt.  It  was  certainly  in  existence  in  the  twelfth  century.  The 
c(^egee  in  the  universities,  originally  mere  excrescences  on  a  large 
and  varying  body  of  independent  students,  were  governed  by  statutes 
passed  by  their  several  founders,  though  from  time  to  time  the 
founder's  rule  was  modified  or  interpreted  by  the  visitor.  The  State 
did  not  ioterfere  with  the  endowments  of  these  colleges  or  the  tenure 
of  them,  except  that  the  Universities  were  visited  by  the  Grown  in 
the  succeesive  reigns  of  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  when  those 
who  did  not  conform  to  the  Establishment  were  expelled.  But  the 
statutes  remained  unaltered,  many  of  these  regulations  binding^ 
the  fellows  to  the  practices  of  the  Unreformed  Church.  Oxford 
colleges  were  founded  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. The  ancient  system  of  the  University  was  represented  by  a 
few  halls,  which  originally  elected  their  own  rulers,  and  still  kept  up 
the  form  of  doing  so.  But  Leicester,  Chancellor  of  the  University  in 
Elizabeth's  reign,  contrived  to  get  the  nomination  of  these  heads  into- 
bis  OWD  bands,  probably  in  order  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the 
PnritaD  party  in  the  University.  This  usurpation  soon  hardened 
from  a  precedent  into  a  right  of  patronage.  It  is  fair  to  say,  that  the 
right  was  not  on  the  whole  abused  till  the  days  of  the  latest  chan- 
cellors. Some  of  the  most  distiuguiahed  members  of  the  University 
have  been  heads  of  halls.  The  right  of  being  an  independent 
member  of  the  University,  the  most  ancient  form  of  membership,  was 
extinguished  by  Laud,  who  procured  a  statute  compelling  every 
member  of  the  University  to  become  a  member  of  some  college  or 
existing  ball.  James  I.  accorded  to  the  two  Univereilies  the  privilege 
of  being  represented  in  Parliament,  a  privilege  which  Elizabeth  more 
wisely  had  refosed. 

The  privileges  of  the  University  were  accorded  by  royal  charters 
or  by  papal  bulls.  They  included  the  right  of  self-government,  inde- 
pendence of  all  tribunals  but  those  of  the  University,  great  personal 
privily,  and  considerable  local  authority.  These  were  affirmed  in 
a  charter,  granted  by  Henry  IV.  But  Parliament  forced  the  King  to 
revoke  the  charter.  It  was,  however,  re-enacted  by  Edward  IV.,  and 
confirmed  by  Parliament.  The  Universities  were  incorporated  by 
Act  of  Parliament  in  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  But  no- 
attempt  was  made  to  meddle  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  Oxford  till  Laud'a  time,  when  certain  restrictive  statutes 
were  drawn  up,  and  authorised  by  Charles.  The  University  was 
disabled  &otn  modifying  these  statntes. 

From  the  banning,  Oxford  was  a  secular  institution.  It  per-  ' 
mitted  the  interference  of  no  ecclesiastical  authority  over  its  iotmial 
government.  Up  to  the  first  Beformation  it  lay  in  a  remote  comer 
of  the  diocese  of  Lincoln ;  but  the  bishop  had  no  rights  within  it. 
"When  Henry  VIII.  established  the  see  of  Oxford,  he  expressly  pro- 
hibited his  bishop  from  meddling  with  the  University.  Hence,  till 
the  time  of  tests,  Oxford  was  the  home  of  free  thought,  and  from  it 
proceeded  most  of  those  speculative  novelties  which  preceded  and 
greatly  aided  the  English  Eeformatioti.  It  even  protected  Jews  when 
they  had  no  legal  settlement  elsewhere  in  England.  At  the  Restora- 
tion, the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  extended  to  the  University  and  collies, 
and  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  banded  over  to  the  Establishment ; 
the  former  more  completely  than  the  latter.  Thenceforward  the  two 
Universities  were  little  more  than  a  tmining  place  for  the  clergy.  A 
few  wealthy  noblemen  and  gentlemen  sent  their  sons  ta  the  Univer- 
sities, but  they  seldom  conferred  any  reputation  on  what  was  called 
the  place  of  their  education,  or  derived  any  benefit  from  it.  The 
examinations  were  a  iarce,  the  degree  a  mere  matt»  of  time  and 
money,  and  the  general  intellectual  condition  of  the  Universities  was 
exceedingly  low.  Individuals  occasionally  emerged  into  eminence 
from  and  through  this  stagnation,  as  Locke,  Addison,  Butler,  Adam 
Smith,  Elmrfey,  and  Gaisford  in  Oxford  ;  Newton,  Bentley,  Paley, 
Porson,  and  others  at  Cambridge. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Cambridge  b^an 
the  cnstom  of  publishing  the  names  of  the  disputants  in  maUiematics 
and  physics,  the  ordinary  material  of  the  Cambridge  degree,  in  order 
of  meriL  At  the  b^inning  of  the  present  century,  Oxford  followed 
the  example  with  its  special  study — classical  literature.  But  at  first, 
in  each  case,  this  test  examination  was  voluntary.  It  was,  and  was 
supposed  to  be,  a  purely  domestic  examination,  and  for  a  time  at- 
tracted no  further  notice.  G-radually,  however,  and  especially  in 
relation  to  Oxford,  the  class  began  to  be  a  certificate  of  merit-,  which 
was  folly  appreciated.  The  constant  tradition  in  Oxford  is,  that  this 
attention  was  paid  to  Oxford  distinctions  in  consequence  of  the  &ct 
that  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  obtained  a  double-first  class,  and  found 
the  benefit  of  it  in  bis  official  career.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  custom 
of  foDDding  University  scholarships  commenced.  By  winning  these, 
a  Btudcait  became  known  as  the  first  man  of  his  year. 

The  endowments  of  the  colleges  were  almost  always  limited  to 
particular  districts,  fiimilies,  or  schools.  In  many  cases,  the  election 
of  a  scholar  gave  the  right  of  succession  to  a  fellowship,  however  little 
ti>e  subsequent  career  of  the  student  may  have  shown  that  he  deserved 
any  distinction.  In  all  cases,  the  retention  of  any  endowment  was 
eoupled  with  the  condition  that  the  recipient  was  poor,  or  lacked 
means  tax  his  education.     Thus  the  founder  of  All  Souls,  in  the 
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fifteenth  century,  excluded  any  person  from  bis  fellowships  who  had 
over  5I.,  about  6of.  in  present  value,  of  his  own  property.  This  rule 
was  occasionally  violated,  but  the  violation  was  known  to  be  an  abuse 
and  was  looked  on  as  a  scandal.  Sometimes  the  fellowship  wa» 
terminated  after  a  given  period.  Originally  there  was  no  freehold 
in  a  fellowship.  But  after  the  ill-advised  expulsion  of  the  Magdalen 
ffillowa  by  James  II,,  an  opinion  grew  that  they  were,  if  no  statute 
prescribed  the  contrary,  vested  interests,  terminable  only  by  marriage, 
presentation  to  a  benefice,  aod  the  possession  of  disqualifying  private 
property.  The  founders  of  the  olderor  pre- Reformation  colleges  did 
not  as  a  rule  compel  their  fellows  to  become  priests.  The  first  college 
founded  for  priests  was  Lincoln,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  This  was  intended  to  be  a  missionary  college,  whose  activity 
should  be  devoted  to  the  suppression  of  Lollardy.  But  no  hindrance 
was  to  be  put  on  the  fellows  becoming  clergymen ;  and  as  the  Church 
was  the  principal  road  to  opiUence  and  power  before  the  Reformation, 
and  almost  the  only  provision  for  learning  after  the  Reformation,  the 
custom  of  taking  orders  became  common  among  the  foundation  mem- 
bers of  the  University.  By  a  statute  of  the  University,  framed  almost 
in  the  existing  generation,  the  obligation  of  orders  was  imposed  on 
most  fellows.  The  statutes  frequently  prescribed  that  the  fellow  should 
proceed  to  the  first  degree  of  Divinity.  But  till  a  recent  date  this 
did  not  require  that  the  graduate  should  be  a  clergyman. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Universities  up  to  1854.  Some  of  the 
Oxford  colleges,  and  also  some  at  Cambridge,  had  contrived  to  elude 
reetriotions,  statutory  or  customary,  on  the  free  choice  of  scholars  and 
fellowB,  and  found  their  reward  in  the  rapid  eminence  which  they  at- 
tained. This  was  especially  the  case  with  Oriel  and  Balliol.  The 
fellows  of  Oriel  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century  con- 
tained the  most  distinguished  Oxford  graduates.  The  Balliol  scholar- 
ship soon  became  a  coveted  prize,  and  many  well-known  public  men 
began  their  career  with  this  distinction.  But  the  other  colleges  either 
could  not  or  would  not  follow  the  example. 

The  University  professors  were  very  few,  and  except  in  some  cases 
had  nominal  stipends.  The  Professors  of  Divinity  and  Hebrew  were 
endowed  with  canonries,  and  took  care,  as  all  canons  did,  to  appro- 
priate the  greatest  part  of  the  cathedral  funds  to  themselves.  When 
the  Chapter  of  Christ  Church  was  subjected,  like  other  chapters,  to 
reform,  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  induced  Peel  to  reserve  two  for  new 
divinity  professorships.  It  is  worth  while  remarking  here  that  up  to 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  in  1662,  admission  to  orders  was  not,  and  had 
not  been,  even  in  pre-Reformation  times,  a  condition  precedent  to 
holding  deanery,  canonry,  dignity,  or  even  rectory.  The  Act  of  Uni- 
formity took  capitular  offices  from  the  laity  and  gave  them  to  the 
clergy.  It  is  probable  that  no  Act  of  Parliament  was  supposed  cap- 
able at  this  time  of  limiting  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  or  contract- 
ing its  rights.  But  her  Majesty  the  Queen  is,  as  her  predecessors 
have  been,  the  holder  of  a  prebendal  stall  in  St.  David's  Cathedral, 
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and  is  registered  as  a  member  of  the  chapter.  The  professors  in  Ox- 
fwd  received  little  and  did  nothing.  Their  fortunes  are  altered  now, 
bot  their  labours  are  little  more  onerous  than  before. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  English  grammar  schools  date  from  post- 
Befonnation  times.  The  principal  pre- Reformation  schools  are  Win- 
chester and  Eton,  those  schools  being  always  mentioned  with  special 
boDonr  and  privileges  in  Acts  of  Parliament  which  are  subsequent  to 
their  foundation.  The  monasteries  were  generally  the  schools  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  in  the  better  ages  of  the  monasteries — i.e.  from  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century — 
satisfied  the  duty  of  primary  instruction  fairly  well.  The  entirely 
illiterate  person  was,  I  am  convinced,  far  less  common  in  the  thir- 
teenth than  he  was  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  prohibitioD 
in  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  that  the  sons  of  villeins  shall  not 
be  sent  to  the  schools  or  take  orders  without  licence  is  very  signifi- 
canL  There  is  no  more  common  entry  in  the  manor  rolls,  than  a 
small  payment  made  by  a  serf  for  licence  to  have  his  son  educated, 
dniing  the  fourteenth  century.  I  have  read  thousands  of  artisans' 
aooouDt» — carpenters  and  bricklayers  of  the  fifteenth  century — the 
English  of  which  is  phonetic,  but  intelligible. 

AU  this  machinery  of  public  education  came  to  an  end  before  the 
middle  of  the  sLrteentb  century,  and  the  foundation  of  endowed 
Khools  commences.  They  were  generally  settled  by  private  bills  in 
Parliament.  The  journals  of  the  Commons  commence  with  the 
reign  of  Edward  VL,  and  are  full  of  bills  for  the  endowment  of 
schools-  They  were  generally  local  day  schools,  and  were  inconteat- 
ably  established  in  order  to  meet  some  sudden  void  and  want.  With 
few  exceptions  they  long  remained  local  day  schools.  Twice  over 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Lords  appointed  a  committee  to  re- 
port on  the  best  means  for  founding  a  school  for  the  nobility.  But 
the  first  great  schoolmaster  who  extended  the  reputation  of  his  school 
beyond  its  local  limits  was  Busby,  head  of  Westminster  School  for  more 
than  half  acentury,  who  died  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Westminster,  and  subsequently  Eton,  supplied  what  the 
Lnds  Committee  were  in  search  of,  but  on  which  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  reported  dniing  the  eighteenth  centuiy.  In  the  earlier  part 
of  the  same  century,  Harrow,  originally  a  small  local  school,  was 
brought  into  prominence  chiefly  through  the  energy  of  Dr.  Parr,  who 
was  a  kind  of  copper  Johnson  in  private  life,  but  a  staunch  Whig. 
The  revival  of  other  scboob  and  the  decay  of  many  is  the  experience 
of  comparatively  recent  times.  But  half  a  century  ago  all  the  English 
public  schools,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  were  in  an  utterly  unsatis- 
factory condition,  and  gave  next  to  no  instruction  whatever.  The  best 
edocatitm  was  found  in  a  few  private  schools,  to  which  boys  were  sent 
from  veiy  great  distances.  The  old  schools  were  finally  stirred  into 
activity  by  the  success  of  one  of  their  number,  Rugby,  but  much  more 
by  the  foundation  of  divers  proprietary  schools.  The  most  active 
advocate  of  these  new  schemes  wa«  an  excellent  and  enlightened  clergy- 
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maD,  the  first  Dean  of  Manchester,  Bowers,  to   whom  the  higher 
English  education  owes  much. 

The  Act  of  1S54,  reforming  the  Universities  and  colleges,  though 
tentative,  was  a  great  step.  Unfortunately,  the  House  of  Commons 
knows  very  little  of  the  higher  education,  and  still  less  of  the  exist:- 
ing  condition  of  the  Universities,  in  which  tendencies  are  rapidly  de- 
veloped, and  changes  which  reqture  eoDstant  ohservation  incessantly 
occur.  Before  1854,  the  government  of  the  University  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  heads  of  colleges  and  balls,  a  body  of  men  who  were  pri- 
vileged and  inert,  owing  their  poaition  generally  to  narrow  and  dis- 
creditable intrigues,  and,  perhaps  as  a  consequence,  were  slothful  and 
reactionary.  The  Act  created  an  elective  council  which  superseded  the 
old  boards,  gave  the  franchise  of  election  to  a  heterogeneous  body,  the 
resident  masters  and  a  few  others,  introduced  minority  voting,  but 
provided  that  one  third  should  be  still  heads  of  colleges  and  halls,  left 
another  third  open  to  the  same  oSBcials,  and  as  a  h^d  was  not  un&e- 
quently  a  professor  also,  allowed  him  to  be  a  candidate,  in  this  third 
capacity,  for  the  third  contingent,  that  of  professors.  The  Act  also 
threw  open  nearly  all  the  fellowships  to  unrestrained  competition, 
and  did  the  i^ame  by  most  of  the  scholarships.  Some  of  the  latter  and 
a  few  of  the  former  were  still  annexed  to  certain  schools,  owing  mainly 
to  the  remonstrances  of  these  schools.  Local  claims  were  almost  en- 
tirely extinguished,  apparently  even  the  obligation  of  being  a  British 
Bubject  was  ignored,  and  those  of  descent  from  the  founder  were  ab- 
solutely superseded.  This  most  important  parliamentary  precedent  of 
extinguishing  an  hereditary  claim  in  a  charity  has  not  yet  been  fol- 
lowed, though  it  wilt  doubtlessly  be  remembered  when  far  less  defen- 
sible charities  are  reformed.  But  the  greatest  and  most  serious 
change  which  the  Commission,  acting  under  the  powers  of  the  Act, 
made,  was  the  abolition  of  those  restrictions  on  endowment  to  sucb 
as  had  need  of  the  benefaction.  It  was  foreseen  that  the  result  of 
the  change  would  be  a  considerable  addition  to  the  costs  of  school 
education ;  that  the  road  to  humble  merit  would  be  almost  abso- 
lutely barred;  tiiat  endowments  intended  for  the  poor  would  be 
poured  into  the  lap  of  the  rich ;  and  that,  in  particular,  one  profession, 
that  of  the  church,  which  is  not  well  endowed,  considering  its  num- 
bers, would  assuredly  find,  and  at  an  early  date,  its  graduate  candidates 
for  the  ministry  seriously  lessened.  Now  there  is  no  more  serious 
peril  that  a  society  can  run,  than  the  influence  of  a  poor  and  illiterate 
clergy.     But  the  change  was  made. 

The  system  of  education  in  Oxford  before  the  Act  of  1854  was 
partly  carried  on  by  college  tuition,  partly  by  private  enterprise. 
There  was  do  public  or  professorial  teaching,  or,  at  least,  none  worth 
speaking  about.  The  tutor,  as  hie  name  implies,  was  originally  en- 
trusted with  the  moral  guidance  of  academical  youth.  In  course  of 
time,  as  the  University  began  to  exact  distinct  proof  that  the  under- 
graduate had  studied,  tuition  was  held  to  imply  instruction  in  such 
requirements  as   the  public  examinations  defined.      Hence  it  was 
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generally  only  given  for  Buch  subjects  as  were  prescribed  for  the 
ordinary  d^ree.  There  was  hardly  a  college  in  which  mathematicg 
were  taught,  and  only  a  few  in  which  the  authorities  pretended  to 
supply  in^nictioQ  to  such  of  their  undergraduates  as  contemplated 
taking  honours.  This  exceptional  object  was  generally  obtained 
throogh  private  tuition,  and  it  may  be  stated  that  whenever  any 
lol  [MrogresB  was  made  in  traditional  study  the  progress  was  due  to 
^e  enterprise  of  private  teachers.  Even  at  Balliol  College,  where 
the  instruction  given  was  of  a  far  higher  order  than  that  in  any  other 
society,  classmen  read  with  private  tutors.  The  fees  paid  for  tuition  were 
^erally  low.  Before  the  Act  of  1854  the  University  resolved  on 
enlarging  the  area  of  its  prescribed  studies,  by  dividing  its  honour 
examination  in  classics,  and  by  fomiding  new  classes  in  history  and 
physical  science. 

Soon  after  the  Act  of  1854  the  college  tutors  began  to  undertake 
all  the  functions  of  instruction,  and  gradually  succeeded  in  almost 
entirely  extinguishing  private  enterprise.  They  increased  their  fees, 
and  practically  turned  their  offices  into  freeholds.  In  course  of  time 
they  were  allowed  to  marry  and  retain  their  fellowships  and  other 
offices.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  younger  men  did  not  take  orders, 
and  that  those  who  had  already  taken  orders  would  not  take  livings. 
Perhaps  no  career  could  be  more  attractive  to  a  young  man  of  five 
&ad  twenty  than  the  acquisition  of  an  office  worth  from  600/.  to 
700^  a  year,  the  duties  of  which,  even  when  they  were  satisfied, 
were  exceedingly  light — some  two  or  three  hours  a  day — and  were 
eligible  for  only  twenty-four  weeks  in  the  year.  It  is  foue  that  the 
udl^  tutor  would  be  no  better  ofT  at  fifty  than  he  was  at  twenty- 
^re,  bat  this  was  no  matter  of  anxiety  to  young  men,  especially  to 
Euch  as  were  not  enterprising.  The  college  gave  them  good  pay, 
and  little  to  do.  The  chapter  of  accidents  would  provide  for  them. 
There  were  the  new  professorships  and  the  old  headships  to  canvass 
for,  and  all  experience  has  proved  that  twenty  men  can  be  moved  to 
speculate  for  one  prize,  even  when  the  prize  is  to  be  the  reward  of 
merit,  while  a  very  much  lai^;er  number  are  led  to  intrigue  for  that 
the  acquisition  of  which  is  no  test  of  merit  at  all,  A  distinguished 
membrar  of  the  University  recommended  a  member  of  his  college  to 
becotne  a  candidate  for  a  vacant  professorship.  '  But,'  said  the 
other,  *  I  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  subject.'  *  That  is  no  ob- 
jection,' was  the  reply ;  '  a  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  can  always 
keep  a  fortnight  ahead  of  his  pupils,  if  he  gets  any.'  There  is  no 
doobt  that  the  speaker  expressed  a  very  genei^  opinion,  and  did  not 
intend  to  be  cynical.  But  there  is  nothing  which  more  surely 
denotes  s  generally  low  moral  tone  than  unconscious  cynicism. 

The  monopoly  of  instruction  given  by  college  tutors  was  greatly 
ansted  by  their  possessing  a  monopoly  of  examination,  and  the 
right  of  conferring  distinctions  in  the  class  list.  In  other  words, 
they  audited,  and  audit,  their  own  accounts.  In  the  principal 
(todies  of  the  University — that  is,  the  language  and  literature   of 
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Greece  and  Rome — for  proficiency  or  reputed  proficiency  in  which 
nearly  all  Bcholarships  and  fellowebips  are  awarded,  they  took  care  to 
exclude  as  far  as  possible,  and  still  take  care  to  exclude,  all  inde- 
pendent judgment.  It  is  very  seldom  that  anyone  except  a  college 
tutor  is  allowed  to  be 'an  examiner.  As  a  consequence,  the  gravest 
scandals  have  not  infrequently  arisen.  It  is  a  common  saying  in 
Oxford  that  the  clever  men  are  to  be  found  in  the  third  class,  the 
dull  and  industrious  in  the  second,  the  examiners'  friends  being  put 
into  the  first.  The  statement  ie  undoubtedly  an  exaggeration,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it  being  a  reality,  and  if  it  were  a  reality, 
there  is  not  enough  public  conscience  in  Oxford  to  reprobate  it. 
The  Commissioners  of  1 878  have  insisted  00  a  change  in  this  system. 
Meanwhile  the  action  of  the  CommissionerB  appointed  to  carry 
out  the  Act  of  1854  had  an  immediate  and  highly  stimulating  effect 
on  the  old  grammar  schools.  It  has  been  etat«d  before  that  most  of 
these  were  local  day  schools,  founded  in  order  to  meet  local  wants, 
CKated  to  fill  the  void  made  by  the  dissolutioa  of  the  monasteriee, 
and  required  to  give  instruction  in  such  school  learning  as  existed 
at  the  time,  which  was  a  fair  amount  of  Latin,  but  little  or  no  Greek,, 
and  very  little  else.  Now,  however,  it  became  possible  to  make 
the  schoolmaster's  calling  a  very  lucrative  one,  by  means  of  adver- 
tising success  in  winning  college  scholarshipe.  A  grammar  school  thus 
became  a  trainer's  yard,  or,  as  it  is  son[ietimes  called,  a  crammer's  shop,, 
in  which  the  most  promising  and  diligent  lads  were  selected  and 
pushed  forward,  always  in  those  subjects  for  which  college  prizes 
were  given.  New  schools  were  founded  for  carrying  on  t^his  busi- 
ness ;  old  schools  were  reconstructed.  As  there  were  prizes  to  be 
won,  the  number  of  competitors  was  large,  the  price  of  education 
was  greatly  enhimced,  and  the  local  or  other  conditions  were  sup-^ 
pressed  or  evaded.  The  age  at  which  school  education  ceased  was 
greatly  extended.  Thirty  years  ago  the  majority  of  boys,  even  when 
intended  for  the  university,  left  school  at  sixteen ;  now,  the  majority 
remain  till  nineteen. 

The  schoolmaster's  office  became  a  very  lucrative  calling.  Every- 
thing was  done  to  extend  the  popularity  of  the  school,  by  athletic  as 
well  as  by  scholastic  rivalries.  Parents  were  to  be  consoled  for 
fiulure  in  learning  by  success  at  cricket  and  footbalL  Schoolboy 
matches  were  chronicled  in  the  newspapers,  and  their  academical 
successes  advertised  in  the  '  University  News,'  Incredible  injury 
was,  and  is,  done  to  the  mind  of  youth  by  speculative  cram.  Lads 
of  nineteen,  prematurely  gorged  with  indigested  book-work,  were 
sent  in  for  scholarships,  won  them,  and,  introduced  to  the  new  liberty 
of  the  University,  broke  down  hopelessly,  or  refused  to  submit  any- 
longer  to  distasteful  discipline.  Nothing  is  more  common  in  Oxford 
than  to  hear  complaints  as  to  the  inexplicable  fulure  of  early  pro^ 
mise.  The  fact  is,  the  schoolmaster  had  crammed  the  boy  into  an 
incurable  dyspepsia  of  the  intelligence.  He  won  his  scholarships 
but  it  was  at  the  expense  of  his  education.     Nothing  is  rarer  in  ait 
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Oxford  collie  than  to  find  a  young  man  whose  intelligence  is  &es1i 
and  clear,  who  betakes  himeelf  to  learning  for  learning's  sake,  vho 
has  a  sound  mind  and  a  sound  body,  is  not  jaded  by  premature 
(niniog,  and  not  demoralised  by  pothunting  after  the  endowments 
of  rehool  and  college.  The  colleges,  too,  who  were  rivalling  each 
otber  in  the  search  after  unirei^ity  distinctions,  strove  to  attract 
promising  youths  by  the  offer  of  high  stipends  to  scholarships.  A 
boj  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  was  invited  to  compete  for  a  prize  of 
100^  a  year  or  more,  and  as  it  was  very  frequently  the  case  that  such 
3  lad  came  from  his  local  school  with  an  exhibition  of  from  661.  to 
8of.,  he  was  put  at  once  into  an  independent  position,  and  when,  as 
m  sometimes  the  case,  be  was  a  poor  man's  son,  he  had  for  bis 
printe  spending  at  Osford  during  little  more  than  five  months  in 
the  year  nearly  as  much  as  his  whole  family  bad  to  live  on  at  home. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  some  scholarships  at  Oxford  which  are  less  in 
uvHiDt,  but  more  attractive,  in  consequence  of  the  reputation  which 
tbe  coUe^  has.  This  is  particularly  the  case  at  Balliol,  where  the 
instroctioD  is  doubtlessly  of  a  very  high  order,  and  \he  material  is 
the  best  in  tbe  whole  University.  It  would  have  been  far  better  if 
Oifoid  had  adopted  the  Cunbridge  plan,  under  which  tbe  scholar 
be)^  with  a  small  stipend,  to  be  increased  as  ho  shows  diligence- 
ind  capacity. 

The  coUege  tutors  have  generally  obtained  permission  to  marry. 
It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  this  concession  quarters  them 
permanently  on  the  collie,  however  unfit  they  may  be  found  to  be 
for  the  function  of  giving  instruction.  They  also  necessarily  cease 
to  fulfil  the  first  duty  of  a  tutor,  that  of  looking  after  the  under- 
graduates'  conduct  and  ^rogetsa.  After  two  or  three  hours  of  routine 
.  iwb  in  the  morning,  the  coIl«^  married  tutor  is  away  at  his  villa. 
Tbe  discipline  of  the  college  is  left  to  the  very  few  resident  fellows, 
■od  it  is  creditable  to  undergraduates  in  coUege  that  at  the  present 
time,  with  little  supervision  over  them,  riotous  ireaks  are  far  rarer 
than  they  were  a  generation  ago.  But  the  undergraduate  is  a  &r 
more  adult  person  at  the  present  time  than  he  used  to  be.  The 
Kandals  of  enormous  debts  contracted  during  an  undergraduate's 
cueer,  of  wanton  and  noisy  outbreaks,  and  of  dissolute  and  ruiooos 
czlnTiigance,  have  well-nigh  ceased.  But  undergraduates  have 
Icsrned  better  sense  &om  each  other,  and  not  from  the  paternal 
discipline  of  the  college  tutor. 

fbe  tntding  element  in  tbe  coll^re  has  been  largely  developed, 
tad  at  the  expense  of  tbe  just  intwests  of  the  present  and  next 
generation.  Oxford  has  nominally  many  more  fellowships  than 
Cambridge,  but  these  fellowships  have  been  anticipated  and  sus- 
pended in  order  to  meet  large  debts  which  the  collies  have  con- 
tracted for  buildings  and  decorations,  sometimes  to  cover  current 
expenses  which  any  honest  audit  of  the  college  accounts  would  have 
chilled  on  income.  When,  some  years  ago,  St.  John's  CoUege, 
Cambridge,  built  a  new  quadrangle,  the  espense  was  met  by  pledging 
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the  income  of  the  ezietiDg  fellows,  aod  lowering  their  dividend. 
The  fellows  of  the  Oxford  collies,  the  canons  and  students  of  Christ 
€hurch,  have  built  lately,  but  at  the  expense  of  those  who  are 
naturally  and  Legally  their  successors.  The  official  members  of  the 
colleges  have  added  to  their  own  incomes  by  finding  rooms  for 
undergraduates  who  pay  them  fees,  have  made  no  sacrifice  whatever 
of  their  fixed  incomes,  and  have  anticipated  the  resources  from  whidi 
the  existing  generation  should  be  endowed.  Sometimes,  having 
allowed  the  buildingB  on  their  estates  to  fall  into  decay,  or  having 
been  negligent  in  requiring  the  due  repairs  of  farm  buildings  held 
by  their  lessees,  they  have  borrowed  in  order  to  make  these  repairs, 
and  though  it  is  clear  that  such  an  outlay  should  have  come  out  of 
income,  they  have  charged  the  cost  to  capital,  and  have  bo  wasted 
the  estate  of  the  college.  It  is  true  that  they  have  borrowed  on 
long  terms,  and  are  to  make  yearly  repayments  which  will  cover 
capital  as  well  as  interest,  but  they  pay  none  of  the  charge  them- 
selves, get  the  benefit  of  the  buildings  and  repairs,  and  put  all  the 
losses  on  those  who  have  a  moral  and  statutable  right  to  be  elected 
into  coUe^  vacancies.  Such  tampering  with  the  college  estate 
should  DO  doubt  have  been  prevented,  but  the  machinery  for  super- 
vision is  weak  and  incompetent,  and  Parliament,  which  ought  to 
have  an  efficient  control  over  the  higher  education  of  the  country,  is 
ill-informed  or  iminformed  as  to  the  facts.  The  result  of  tins 
selfishness  or  slovenliDesa  will  be  that  the  succession  to  fellowships 
will  be  very  slow,  that  the  tutorial  element  which  tfae  present  holders 
of  office  wiU  make  every  effort  to  retain,  to  exaggerate,  and  to 
aggrandise,  will  in  course  of  time  be  represented  by  middle-aged 
men,  who  will  possess  a  monopoly  of  instruction,  and  that  tfae  field 
of  enterprise  in  the  view  of  younger  men  will  be  yearly  made  , 
narrower.  Were  education  tree — that  is,  were  all  persons  who  cared 
to  teach  in  Oxford  allowed  a  free  field,  and  guarantees  were  taken 
that  the  examiner  should  not  be  a  professional  teacher,  but  be  an 
independent  judge  of  proficiency- — the  prospects  of  the  teacher  would 
be  far  better,  the  instruction  of  the  pupil  would  be  far  more  thorough, 
and  the  examinations  would  be  free  from  that  suspicion  which  justly 
attaches  to  them.  There  is  not  the  slightest  justification  in  endowing 
the  vendor  of  a  marketable  commodity,  such  as  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  teaching  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics.  Free  teachers,  such 
as  Mr.  Wren  and  his  colleagues  or  rivals,  do  very  much  better  in  the 
open  market  than  college  tutors  do  in  the  close,  whether  one  considers 
their  jn'ofits  or  their  successes.  All  experience  has  shown  that  if  the 
free  teacher  has  a  fair  chance  he  can  beat  the  endowed  instructor. 
The  unendowed  schools,  such  as  those  of  Cheltenham,  Marlborough, 
and  Clifton,  have  been  successful  rivals  of  Eton,  Winchester,  and 
Westminster ;  and  the  unendowed  teacher  in  Oxford,  if  he  were  not 
forcibly  eliminated  by  a  narrow  trade-union  of  college  totore,  which 
has  fortified  itself  by  assuming  a  monopoly  of  the  examinations, 
would  be,  on  a  fair  field,  competent  to  hold  his  own  against  the 
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oidoired  tutor,  who  generally  works  for  two  or  three  hours  a  day  for 
some  twenty-four  weeks  in  the  year,  is  handsomely  paid  for  his 
efforts,  and  is  thoroughly  exhausted  by  them. 

The  University  professor  does  nothing,  as  a  rule,  for  his  money. 
To  some  eiteot  this  is  the  result  of  the  monopoly  of  teaching  pos- 
!«9Bed  by  the  college  tutor.  One  profesaor,  who  occupies  all  the 
endowments  givei;  for  the  public  teaching  of  medicine,  has  no  one  to 
teach,  or  will  teach  no  one,  for  the  medical  school  of  Oxford,  unlike 
thrt  of  Cambridge,  is  defunct.  There  are  only  two  or  three  Oxford 
pTofesBois  whose  names  are  known,  in  connection  with  the  subject 
which  they  profess,  outside  the  limits  of  the  Unirersity.  The  contri- 
bution of  Oxford  endowments  to  original  research  is  almost  nil.  One 
can  point  to  hardly  any  work  by  any  Oxford  professor  which  has 
added  anything  notable  to  the  sum  of  human  learning,  which  has  in- 
disputably contributed  to  the  material  of  human  thought.  It  is 
dugerous  for  any  aspirant  to  University  endowments  to  know  too 
mvcL  His  exceptional  knowledge  would  be  a  reproach  to  the 
ignorant  routine  of  the  many,  would  offend  vacuities.  The  reason  is 
not  &r  to  seek.  The  patrons  of  University  ofBces,  whether  they  be 
the  mob  of  country  clergymen — the  most  inane  body  to  which  a  public 
doty  could  be  entrusted— or  electoral  boards,  have  never  pretended  to 
endj)ir  or  reward  learning.  Crown  appointments  have  been  a  little 
mofe  respectable,  though  occasionally  liable  to  very  adverse  criticism. 
The  &ct  is,  until  endowments  are  n^e  on  behalf  of  those  who  have 
VOD  distinction  in  certain  subjects,  and  are  not  given  to  subjects, and 
tho^by  made  the  occasion  for  electoral  intrigues,  there  is  no  hope 
that  justice  will  be  done,  or  the  higher  learning  be  promoted. 

As  there  is  no  reason  for  endowing  any  man  who  brings  a  market- 
able commodity  for  sale,  whether  it  be  groceries  or  learning,  so  there 
is  DO  necessity  for  endowing  the  professor  of  a  subject  which  every- 
body, or  a  notable  number  of  students,  are  willing  to  pay  a  teacher 
fw  leaniing.  There  should  be  no  necessity  for  endowing  four  teachers 
of  Anglican  theology  in  Oxford — each  with  i,6oof.  a  year  and  a  fine 
home — when  the  episcopal  authorities,  as  they  probably  do,  demand 
a  (all  acquaintance  with  Anglican  theology  finm  their  candidates  for 
oidination.  The  endowment  is  waste,  and  it  might  be  expected  that 
these  (smamental  professors  do  not  justiiy  their  stipends.  What  has 
any  Oxford  professor  of  divinity  done  for  Anglican  theology?  The 
Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  since  the  period  of  first  nomina- 
tHW  to  the  office,  has  revolved  perfimctorOy  roimd  the  Nicene  period, 
ud  has  never  attempted  to  deal  with  what  is  of  infinitely  greater 
importance,  the  causes  and  the  history  of  the  Reformation.  The 
Professor  of  Pastoral  Theolc^  has  never  handled  the  subject  for 
which  his  office  was  founded — the  ethics  of  Christianity  and  their 
telatiiHi  to  conduct—perhaps  has  never  suspected  what  it  was  for 
■hicb  his  professorship  is  in  existence,  but  has  conceived  that  it  had 
WD^hing  to  do  with  training  parochial  clergy  to  be  acceptable.  If 
n,  the  choice  of  the  first  occupant  was  unfortanate,  for  it  is  said 
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that  when  the  late  professor  was  about  to  preach  ia  his  own  church, 
the  parishioners  fled  from  it,  &&  though  Camdia  had  handled  the 
viands. 

There  is  only  one  sound  system  on  which  a  professoriate  can  be 
founded  in  a  university,  whether  teaching  be  free  in  such  a  place,  or 
be  made  a  monopoly.  Piofessors  should  be  appointed,  if  they  be  ap- 
pointed, for  those  branches  of  learning  which  are  useful  to  society, 
but  are  not  made  marketable  by  demand.  Thus,  if  Oxford  were  a 
school  of  geology  or  mineralogy,  the  students  of  which,  being  duly 
certified  by  a  competent  and  unimpeachable  board  of  examiners,  got 
by  such  a  certificate  the  immediate  prospect  of  remunerative  em- 
ployment, there  would  be  do  reaaon  for  endowing  the  teacher,  since 
the  demand  for  his  services  would  ensure  his  remuneration.  But  if 
no  such  result  is  contemplated  or  effected,  it  is  proper  that  he  should 
be  endowed,  since  he  does  a  signal  service  to  society  by  his  labours, 
and  there  is  no  machinery  by  which  he  could  be  remunerated.  It 
used  to  be  said  that  the  researches  of  the  late  Professor  FhiUlps  added 
many  hundreds  of  square  miles  to  the  known  coal-bearing  strata  of 
Creat  Britain.  Such  a  discovery,  or  discoveries,  can  be  compared  to 
thoee  of  an  invention  which  increases  the  efficiency  of  labour,  or  adds 
to  the  aggregate  of  wealth.  Were  it  an  invention  of  this  kind,  it 
would  have  been  protected  by  a  patent,  and  the  di§coverer  would  have 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  invention.  As  it  is,  the  advantage  of  the 
discovery  passes  at  once  to  those  who  can  enjoy  it  or  use  it.  Hence 
there  should  be  some  means  found  by  which  to  stimulate  and  reward 
discoveries  of  this  kind.  Ia  justice,  those  who  get  the  benefit  of  the 
discoveiy  should  pay  for  it.  But  as  this  is  too  much  to  expect,  the 
next  best  thing  is  to  endow  the  discoverer  with  a  professorship.  The 
same  facts  apply  to  other  kinds  of  learning  which  are  of  profound  in- 
terest and  utility  to  mankind,  which  cannot  be  prosecuted  withoat 
great  expense  of  time,  labour,  and  money,  but  for  which,  as  results, 
there  is  no  market,  because  when  they  are  promulgated  they  instantly 
become  the  property  of  others  as  fully  as  they  were,  before  promulga- 
tion, the  property  of  the  discoverer  only. 

It  is  the  custom  in  several  G-erman  universities  to  endow  indi- 
viduals, and  not  subjects,  to  make  the  fund  for  maintaining  the  pro- 
fessoriate a  common  stock,  and  to  distribute  this  stock  an  occasion 
serves,  or  aa  an  eminent  person  appears  on  such  and  such  a  subject. 
It  is  understood  that  by  these  means  speciality  in  learning  has  be- 
come conspicuous  in  Germany.  In  Oxford  the  contrary  practice  is 
adopted.  Subjects  are  endowed,  and  when  a  vacancy  occurs  there  is 
a  scramble,  in  which  the  least  competent  candidate  ordinarily 
manages  to  fill  the  vacancy.  The  fact  could  be  copiously  illustrated 
-from  the  later  history  of  the  Oxford  professoriate.  It  would  be  in- 
vidious to  quote  examples,  but  it  is  necessary  to  state  the  fact  in 
■order  to  account  for  that  discouragement  to  learning  which  has  made 
Oxford  BO  scandalously  barren.  This  reform  in  the  constitution  of  the 
University  has  been  constantly  urged, but,for  obvious  reasons,  has  found 
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little  farour  in  Oxford  iteelf.  It  is  much  more  easy  to  intrigue  for  a 
lieehold  office,  to  wbich  at  present  no  duties  are  attached,  or  at  least 
ia  which  the  occupant  of  the  office  suSers  no  reproach  if  he  entirely 
neglects  auch  duties  as  are  assigned  to  his  office,  than  it  is  to  acquire 
the  reputation  which  vould  inevitably  lead  to  the  recognition  of  a 
candidate's  merits.  Besides,  when  a  really  competent  person  is,  by  a 
bappy  accident,  promoted  to  a  professorship,  it  does  not  follow  that 
he  wlU  have  an  equally  competent  successor.  But  if  the  professor- 
ship be  permanently  endowed  he  must  have  a  successor.  At  present 
there  is  an  exceedingly  able  Oxford  professor  of  Celtic  literature  in  Mr. 
Bhys.  It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  a  successor  will  be  easily  found 
for  this  office.  It  is  far  less  certain  that  if  be  were  in  existence,  he 
tFoold  be,  if  the  traditions  of  Oxford  elections  are  preserved,  elected. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  a  person  who  knows  nothing  of  Celtic 
languages  would  be  chosen. 

The  negligent  professor  is  liable  to  no  discipline.  A  farcical 
Buard  is  in  existence  by  which  he  may  be  reproved.  But  the  Board 
never  meets,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  members  of  the 
Board  (the  Delegates  of  Appeals  in  Congr^ation)  know  of  their 
DTK  existence  as  an  official  order.  It  is  certain  that  they  know 
nothing  of  their  duties,  and  that  if  they  did  know  their  duties,  that 
there  is  no  machinery  by  which  they  may  be  compelled  to  activity. 
.Vow,  there  is  nothing  which  more  naturally  invites  a  neglect  of  duty 
than  the  hollow  pretence  of  a  means  for  enforcing  duty.  Leave  an 
official  to  his  own  conscience,  or  to  public  opinion,  and  it  is  possible, 
even  in  Oxford,  that  he  may  respond  to  one  or  the  other  of  these 
appeals.  But  inform  him  that  the  sole  Judge  of  his  conduct  is  a 
Board  which  never  meets,  and  has  no  machinery  for  meeting,  and 
he  ia  advised  to  neglect  that  which  nobody  seriously  intended  him 
to  do. 

The  late  Government,  after  an  inquiry  had  been  made  into  the 
revenues  of  the  Universities  and  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
I17  a  Commission  which  had  been  appointed  by  their  predecessors, 
passed  an  Act,  imder  which  a  Commission  was  nominated  for  each 
University,  with  power  to  re-distribute  or  assign  the  revenues  of  the 
Luiversities  and  colleges.  The  Cambridge  Gtnnmission  was  fairly 
veil  chosen,  and  it  appears  that,  after  making  some  serious  blunders, 
vbich  there  was  time  to  rectify,  the  Cambridge  Commission  has 
managed  to  complete  ita  business  to  the  tolerable  satisfaction  of  the 
L'Diversity. 

The  leading  characteristic  of  the  Commissions  was  that  thoy  acted 
ind^>aidently  in  what  concerned  the  Universities,  and  were  assisted 
in  the  particular  colleges  by  representatives  of  the  colleges.  In 
the  case  of  Oxford  these  were  sure  to  be  the  most  scheming 
and  eager  of  the  vested  interests — those  persons  who  bad  anything 
to  gain  by  a  fresh  manipulation  of  the  college  revenues,  and  were 
most  astute  in  feathering  their  own  nests.  It  was  the  same  as 
if  the  representatives  of  a  proved  abuse  were  invited  to  give  counsel 
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as  to  the  best  way  of  enlarging  and  perpetuating  the  abuse  which 
they  represeoted.     . 

The  composition  of  the  Oxford  CommissioQ  was  ludicrous  in  the 
extreme.  At  the  bead  of  it  was  put  an  ancieot  nobleman,  who  took 
Mb  degree  at  New  Collie,  when  the  members  of  that  society  were 
exempt  from  all  academical  eiaminatioos,  some  sixty  years  ago* 
and  had  never  had  any  relations  with  the  University  since.  There 
was  only  one  member  of  the  CommisBion  who  bad  any  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Univerfiity,  and  this  member,  though  a  person 
of  singular  abilities,  was  equally  singular  for  his  iudecision.  There 
were  Uiree  lawyers  on  the  Commission — Lord  Selbome,  Mr.  Bernard^ 
and  Justice  Grove — men  of  undoubted  ability,  but  not  informed  as  to 
the  present  state  and  present  needs  of  the  University ;  a  country 
gentleman  and  member  of  ParliameDt,  who  had  been  a  fellow  of  All 
Souls,  and  is  understood  to  be  the  most  practical  and  sensible  person 
in  the  whole  body ;  and  a  head  of  an  Oxford  college,  of  whom  nothing 
need  be  said  besides.  Justice  Grove  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  a 
country  clergyman,  who  twenty  years  ago  had  been  censor  of  Christ 
Church ;  and  finally  Lord  Selbome  resigned,  to  be  succeeded  by  the 
Master  of  University,  who  would  have  been  better  appointed  at  the 
first  constitution  of  the  Commission. 

The  Oxford  Commission  has  not  completed  its  labours,  nor  is  it 
expected  that  it  can  complete  them,  within  the  time  allowed  it  by 
the  original  and  prolonged  by  the  subsequent  Act.  It  is  rumoured  that 
the  Government  is  not  disposed  to  grant  a  further  prolongation  of  che 
powers  which  the  Commission  has  hitlierto  possessed,  and  is  dissatis- 
fied at  once  with  its  plans  and  its  purposes.  Although  the  schemes 
have  not  been  published  entirely,  they  are  of  such  a  character  as  to 
cause  the  gravest  alarm  for  the  future  of  Oxford  University.  They 
may  be  generally  described  as  a  machinery  tor  transferring  the  greater 
part  of  the  funds  of  the  University  to  the  heads  of  coll^;es,  the  official 
lecturers,  misnamed  tutors,  and  a  professoriate  irt,  ease  and  in  poate. 
The  scraps  which  remain  are  to  be  given  to  the  encouragement  of 
learning,  i.e.  such  learning  as  the  University  examinations  recognise 
and  approve,  but  to  be  distributed  by  the  irresponsible  authorities  of 
the  colleges  at  their  pleasure,  a  pleasure  which  is  only  corrected  by 
narrow  interests,  narrow  prejudices,  and  narrow  fears.  No  schemes 
can  }»  devised  which  are  more  certain  to  complete  the  destruction  of 
what  little  learning  is  left  in  the  University,  and  to  entirely  dia- 
couiage  its  future  growth. 

The  feeling  in  Cambridge,  where  academical  morality  is  by  no 
means  extinct,  is  hostile  to  the  existence  of  heads  of  colleges  alto- 
gether. These  people  are  lodged  in  handsome  houses,  the  repairs, 
rates,  and  taxes  of  which  are  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  collie,  are 
furnished  with  handsome  stipends,  some  of  which  are  said  to  amount 
to  3,000^.  a  year,  have  generally  nothing  to  do,  and  are  as  a  rule 
suspected  and  thwarted  when  they  are  active.  It  is  true  that  some- 
timee  a  person  of  singular  ability  becomes  the  head  of  a  college,  and 
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is  able  to  confer  great  benefits  on  those  who  are  committed  to  his 
are.  This  is  incontestablj  the  case  at  Balliol,  the  master  of  which  is 
imdentood  to  have  the  Acuity  of  guiding  his  undergraduates  wisely, 
sod  of  counaelling  them  as  to  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  their 
alalities.  But  as  a  rule  the  heads  of  houses,  who  are  said  to  oost 
tbe  funds  of  the  colleges  some  30,0002.  a  year  in  Oxford,  are  of  no 
value  whatever  to  the  colleges  over  which  they  preside.  They  can 
exclaim  '  Kos  numeri  sumus,  et  fruges  consumere  nati.'  It  is  said  that 
ODC,  and  that  not  the  least  known  among  them,  contributed  as  his 
share  in  the  scheme  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  college,  that  his  own 
la^  stipend  should  be  further  increased,  and  that  he  should  be 
alloved  to  be  non-resident.  This  serious  though  cynical  proposal 
giree  a  &ir  interpretation  of  the  services  which  the  head  of  a  college 
icndeis.  It  is  constantly  the  case  that  the  worst  scandals  of  a  par- 
iiamentary  election  are  far  outrivalled  by  the  intrigues  of  the  college 
fellows  for  a  vacant  headship.  And  when  the  offices  are  filled,  they 
lopply  the  University  with  a  ridiculous  academical  aristocracy,  which 
ia  neither  useful  nor  ornamental,  but  is  utter  waste.  It  would  be  far 
better  if  the  colleges  were  governed  by  a  committee  of  the  fellows,  as 
is  practically  the  case  now,  and  the  money  spent  on  these  row  /oi- 
nktnU  veie  turned  to  better  purposes. 

The  college  tutors  are  to  be  secured  in  their  freeholds,  to  be  better 
paid,  and  to  have  retiring  pensions.  They  are,  in  abort,  in  coneidera- 
tico  of  possessing  a  monopoly  of  instruction,  to  be  a  permanent  drain 
aa  institutions  which  are  intended  for  tbe  enoouragement  of  learning, 
to  be  pensioned  because  they  are  found  or  become  incompetent,  and 
to  reduce  the  amount  which  the  purpose  of  the  founder  and  the 
interefitB  of  the  highest  learning  ^louid  increase.  They  are  to  be 
official  fellows  with  large  and  secured  incomes ;  while  the  residue  is 
to  be  doled  out  to  men  who  are  to  be  called  '  prize  fellows,'  who  are  to 
bold  their  places  for  a  short  time  at  fixed  stipends,  who  will  have  no 
interest  whatever  in  the  place  to  which  they  are  attached,  or  in  its 
foTtuoes,  and  will  probably  be  as  a  rule  those  nondescripts  who  nibble 
at  the  bar  and  are  shunted  off  into  periodical  literature,  or  become,  at 
tbe  expense  of  the  foundation,  apprentices  at  small  stipends  to  the 
beadrmaateia  of  grammar  schools.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  any 
scheme  which  will  be  more  fatal  to  academical  learning.  The  career 
of  the  independent  teacher  is  cut  away,  and  the  student  will  have 
DO  means  of  using  his  learning  in  Oxford,  except  under  the  corrupt 
ud  deadening  influence  of  monopoly. 

The  University  professoriate  is,  after  the  removal  of  a  few  scandals — 
at,  for  instance,  the  election  to  office  in  some  cases  by  the  mob  of 
CoDTocation — to  be  enlarged.  But  no  guaranteesare  to  be  taken  that 
Ibe  election  by  boards  ^ould  be  honest — that  the  candidates  for 
<^ice  ahoold  have  proved  their  fitness,  or  that  guarantees  should  be 
Uk«i  that  they  will  do  their  duty.  They  are  indeed  to  reside — at 
least  all  bnt  the  Law  professors,  who  have  generally  been,  and  perhaps 
nil  continue  to  be,  unsncceasful  barristers  with  acad^nioal  Men(^ 
Bo.  619  (»o.  cDDox.  M.  a.) 
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Bnt  it  doea  not  follow  that  any  of  these  people  vill  do  anything. 
They  give  do  inetruction,  now  as  a  rule.  They  have  added,  and  they 
will  add,  nothing  to  the  earn  of  human  learning.  There  is  one  remedy 
for  all  this,  which  this  Commission,  after  being  pressed  on  the  subject, 
has  timidly  suggested  as  an  experiment.  It  is  that  the  whole  fiinds 
of  the  professoriate,  the  professor  canonriee  of  Christ  Church  not 
ercepted,  should  he  put  into  a  common  stock,  and  that  a  professor- 
ship should  be  founded  as  occasion  arises,  on  behalf  of  such  persons 
as  have  given  plain  proof  of  eminence  in  such  branches  of  human 
knowledge  as  are  useful,  but  not  marketable.  If  this  reform  were 
effected,  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  might  make  a 
new  departure,  and,  instead  of  breeding  sluggish  place-holders,  who 
get  their  offices  by  intrigue,  might  develop  men  who  would  become 
the  rivals  of  Teutonic  research.  As  it  is,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are 
isi  the  inferiors  of  fourth-rate  G-erman  UDiversities  in  nearly  every 
department  of  knowledge. 

Unluckily  there  is  little  to  be  expected  &om  the  direct  action  of 
Parliament.  The  mass  of  members  are  country  gentlemen  and 
practising  lawy^s,  who  have  a  faint  memory  of  the  University  at 
which  they  studied,  if  they  have  been  there  at  all  (for  the  legal  pro- 
fession till  lately  took  no  pains  to  demand  any  education  fttnn  its 
licentiates,  and  does  not  demand  much  now),  successful  merchants 
and  manu&cturers,  and  some  minor  contingents.  The  supervision  of 
the  higher  education  is  slight  and  interrupted.  It  belongs  partly  to 
the  miscellaneous  department  of  the  Privy  Council,  where  it  is 
pigeon-holed  with  Cattle  Plague,  Board  Schools,  and  other  inctm- 
gruities;  purtly  to  the  Charity  Commission,  which  is  not  represented 
in  Parliament  at  all,  and  is  a  chaos  of  confiision  ;  partly  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  which  is  a  department  of  the  Treasury ;  partly  to 
the  Home  Office.  There  ought  t<)  be  a  Minister  of  Education  in  the 
Government,  or  at  least  a  Parliamentary  Secretary,  who  should  be 
appointed  for  hie  competence  and  &miliarity  with  the  subject,  and 
should  be  at  once  the  head  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  the 
head  of  a  Board  of  Control  over  the  Universities  and  endowed 
grammar  schools.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  municipal  independence 
of  tihese  institutions  should  be  taken  away;  it  is  necessary  that  their 
action  should  be  watched  and,  if  necessary,  checked.  Unless  some 
snch  control  is  established  by  Parliament,  tiiere  is  no  reasonable  hope 
that  the  Universities  will  be  reformed.  Class  representation  in 
Parliament  is  of  no  value— it  is  a  positive  mischief.  Oj:ford  and 
Cambridge  have  rarely  sent  their  representatives  to  Parliament  who 
have  advocated  anything  but  the  meanest  interests  of  the  meanest 
rank  of  clergymen ;  and  when  they  have  been  represented  by  great 
capacity,  have  never  rested  till  they  have  got  rid  of  incongruous 
intelligence.  There  is  but  one  remedy  at  the  present — a  revimon  ol 
tiiese  new  schemes  by  independent  and  capable  persons,  and  the 
permanent  establishment  of  a  department  whose  special  function  it 
should  be  to  deal  with  the  higher  education,  to  Eidvise  Parliament 
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on  the  snbject,  and  to  te  reeponBible  to  Parliamaiit  for  the  resoltB. 
inie  oomitry  need  not  be  aehamed  of  imitating  the  example  of  nearly 
every  civilised  community,  and  this  at  a  time  when  the  best  hopes 
(^English  learning  are  in  a  crisis,  where  mean  local  interests  are  in 
ponesdon  of  the  present,  and  are  quite  capable  of  destroying  what 
ranains  in  the  future. 

J,  E.  Thobold  Roqebs. 
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Beauchamp  and  Co. 

Bt  Mss.  Hbrbkbt  Mabth),  Author  or  '  Bomnu  Lxblst  '  &c.  && 

rwas  one  of  thoee  Bummer  days,  which  thteateo  now  to  become  a 
tradition,  in  a  year  not  long  paet  when  the  summer  lasted  in 
untroubled  splendour  for  three  months  together;  and  formers,  for 
want  of  a  grievance,  cried  out  for  rain,  and  grumbled  at  the  Uviah 
abundance  of  the  fruit.  In  the  fertile  districts  of  the  west  midland 
counties,  the  plums  were  bending  under  their  purple  weight — even 
the  children  were  satisfied,  and  the  pigs  came  in  for  their  share — the 
com  was  turning  red  gold,  and  the  cottage  gardens  were  wonderful  to 
see  with  noUe  pyramids  of  many-coloured  hollyhocks,  sunflowers, 
sweet-williams,  and  dark-red  clove  pinks ;  the  white  lilies  bad  &ded 
and  only  a  few  stra^ling  roses  had  survired  the  heat.  A  yellow  and 
red  photf^raphic  van,  drawn  by  a  more  respectable  looking  brown 
horse  than  is  usually  to  be  seen  in  such  conjunction,  was  dowly  dragging 
up  the  steep  way  which  seemed  to  lead  into  the  heart  of  the  imsty 
blue  hill  in  &oot  which  looked  far  away  and  almost  mountainous  in 
the  afternoon  sunshine  which  bathed  everything  in  a  golden  haze. 
The  air  was  quivering  with  breathless  heat,  and  alive  with  insects 
bom  of  the  summer ;  everything  had  an  enchanted  look.  The  smoke 
wreaths  curling  from  the  cottages  nestling  in  little  clusters  about  the 
hill,  the  noble  elm-trees,  the  tangle  of  flowers  and  weeds  on  the  road- 
sid^  the  cornfields  and  the  dim  outlines  of  the  hill  ranges. 

Two  young  men  walked  beside  the  van  smoking ;  one  of  them 
apparently  about  twenty-six,  and  the  other,  a  long,  thin  stork-like 
youth  in  spectacles,  some  years  younger.  The  elder,  in  spite  of  bis 
shabby  light  suit — &ded  to  a  dusty  white — and  his  big  Panama  hat, 
had  something  about  him  so  unlike  the  usual  itinerant  photographer 
that  an  observant  eye  woidd  at  once  have  detected  the  mark  of  the 
class  to  which  be  must  belong.  He  was  a  good-looking  young 
fellow,  sunburnt  and  brown  altogether — brown  eyes,  brown  beard, 
curly  brown  hair,  hands  like  brown  gloves ;  a  pleasant  &ce  and  un- 
touched by  the  prevailing  melandioly  of  our  self-communing  and 
unsatisfactory  nineteenth  century.  As  he  went  he  whistled  airs  from 
the  last  new  opera,  .and  a  profound  contentment  rested  upon  his 
comely  countenance.  The  long-legged  figure  by  his  side  stalked 
onwards  also  with  an  air  of  placid  satis&ction,  but  his  sharp  and  by 
DO  means  beautiful  features  had  a  lees  cheerful  east ;  the  spectacles 
shone  as  he  turned  his  long  neck  firom  side  to  side  taking  observations 
of  the  country  they  were  invading.  This  latter  person  was  commonly 
called  Longslunks,  his  name,  Edg^  Denham  Ward  being  converted 
into  E.  D.  Word,  sumamed  Longshanks.    His  companion  had  painted 
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eonspicnoasly  on  his  van  the  foUowing  inBcriptioD  :  '  Beaochamp 
k  Cow,  Photographers,  Portraits  from  la.'-  Mr.  Ward  was  the  Co., 
Uie  elder  of  the  two  lejoidDg  in  the  name  of  Wilfred  Beauchamp. 

*^iall  we  sleep  in  the  van  to-night,  or  try  the  village  inn, 
Ted?' 

'The  iim,  Chaffer,'  the  long  youth  replied  promptly.  He  had 
takm  up  each  dialect  of  the  county  through  which  they  passed  with 
great  promptitude  and  exactness,  and  was  now  speaking  the  purest 
Worcestershire.  '  Thee  grabbed  ahl  the  pillows  last  night,  lad,  and 
I  bad  no  rest  for  my  yud.  I  goes  in  for  a  Ghristian-Iite  bed  to- 
mght' 

'It's  too  joUy  to  spend  a  minute  in  sleeping,'  the  other  said  with 
enthusiasm.  'What  benighted  idiots  the  rest  of  the  world  are,  Ted  I 
Fancy  a  crowded  hotel— /o&Ie  d'htte  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  and  this 
— prafect  coontry,  perfect  weather,  no  end  of  fruit  and  perfect 
freedom.     Who  wouldn't  be  a  photographer  ? ' 

*  I  shouldn't  mind  the  taiAe  d'kdte  for  a  change — and  I  could  do 
withont  inaecta,'  the  other  replied  drily,  destroying  a  creature  that 
bad  jnst  stung  him  with  the  palm  of  his  hand  as  he  spoke ;  '  other- 
vise  it's  very  jolly.  Not  a  paying  concern  though  exactly.  How 
many  shilling  cartes  have  we  taken  since  we  started.  Will  F ' 

'  Well,  I  can't  answer  for  the  shillings.  You  see  we  have  given 
any  most.  But  don't  be  sordid  ;  could  money  have  paid  us  for  the 
joy  of  photographing  that  wedding  group,  and  for  the  inestimable 
memento  of  its  beauty  which  I  carry  next  my  heart ;'  and  Will  pro- 
duced from  his  breast  pocket  with  a  flourish  a  picture  representing  an 
utless  groop  posed  with  strong  feeling  for  effect  by  'Beauchamp 
£  Co. '  at  the  last  large  village  where  they  had  halted.  The  bride  in 
light^blne  silk  (the  group  was  coloured  by  the  hand  of  a  master)  very 
moch  flounced  and  trimmed,  wore  also  an  astonishing  bonnet  and  veil ; 
the  leant  fondly  with  both  her  great  hands,  encased  in  primrose  kid  (at 
18.  1}<I.  a  pair),  clasped  on  the  shining  broadcloth  arm  of  the  beam- 
ing Iwid^room  whose  hair  was  well  oiled  for  the  occasion,  and  whose 
ruddy  &ce  shone  with  delight.  A  bridegroom  in  rustic  circles  does 
not  feel  himself  BO  entirely  a  fool  as  one  in  more  exalted  rank.  The 
bridesmaid,  in  pink  and  white  stripes,  stood  by  the  bride,  with  a  nose- 
PX'  P^l^^ ;  t^^  groomsman  stood  by  her  grinning — a  very  good 
imitation  of  his  principal  without  the  flower  in  his  coat.  The  other 
goests  looked  over  the  heads  of  the  happy  pair  in  the  background. 
Will  gazed  fondly  at  this  chef-^ceuvre. 

'It  is  lovely  I  How  it  wiU  adorn  Mab's  den — if  I  can  make 
up  my  mind  to  part  with  the  sweet  memento  of  the  jolliest  time  I 
net  pnpord.  Ob,  the  faa  these  people  are  I  It  is  so  intensely 
MmoDB  to  draw  tbem  out — if  we  were  not  with  a  van  we  should 
nerer  get  at  them.  Shall  I  ever  forget  that  girl's  indignation  with 
ber  young  man :  "  You  call  yourself  a  gentleman,  and  walk  in  before 
a  lady  I "  They  do  call  theinselves  gentlemen  and  ladies — ^it  is  only 
tbe  upptt  ten  they  look  down  on — how  they  stand  on  forms  and  how 
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polite  they  are  to  each  other — it  is  delidoas,  everything  is  delicious. 
I  shall  never  be  able  to  go  back  to  civilieed  life  again.  What  idiots 
people  are  to  go  rushing  about  to  show  places,  when  here  in  the  heart 
of  England  there  is  a  Paradise  like  this.     Talk  about  Switzerland  I ' 

'  f  ou  are  so  very  impulsive,  my  Eriend,'  drawled  the  Co.,  switching 
about  him  with  a  large  red  handkerchief.  '  I  wish  these  fiendish 
midgea  would  take  a  turn  at  you  I  It  is  too  bad,  you  have  not  an 
insect  within  a  foot  of  you,  and  they  are  devouring  me  by  millions. 
How  do  the  wretches  exist  when  they  have  no  human  prey  ?  What 
a  great  mistake  it  was  to  create  insects.' 

'  If  you  had  settled  things,  what  animals  should  you  have  allowed  ? 
You  strongly  object  to  most.' 

'  It  would  be  fi  much  nicer  world  if  I  had  the  settling  of  some 
things,'  Mr.  Edgar  Ward  returned  with  solemnity  ;  *  there  should  be  no 
insects,  pigs  should  be  abolished,  also  cat«,  also  rate,  and  babies. 
Children  should  appear  at  the  age  of  three.' 

'  No  insects  ?    How  about  bees  ? ' 

<  Bees,'  the  other  retorted  with  contempt ;  *  they  talk  more  rubbish 
about  bees  than  aoything  else.  Bees  are  simply  humbugs.  They 
delight  in  taking  in  in&tuated  enthusiasts.  You  may  do  anything 
for  bees  ;  the  more  you  do  the  lees  you'll  geL  Pamper  tbem,  feed 
them,  build  tbem  p^tial  residences,  and  they  will  refuse  to  yi^d  an 
ounce  of  honey.  Not  they  I  they're  much  too  wide  awake  I  They 
will  suck  in.  all  the  stuff  you  give  them,  and  in  return  sting  their 
proprietor  out  of  all  likeness  to  humanity.  Now  if  you  cram  them 
into  an  old  straw  hive  and  do  nothing  for  thembut  sulphur  thenanow 
and  then,  you'll  get  pounds  of  honey.  They're  perfect  delusions.  No, 
I  never  could  see  the  use  of  insects.* 

*  By  Jove,  what  a  pretty  turn  I  Look  down  that  grassy  lane.  Will.' 

Sharply  turning  off  to  their  right,  as  they  wound  round  the 
hill,  there  was  a  deep,  shady  road  wMcb  looked  irresistibly  attractive 
from  the  white  beat  of  \ha  dusty  highway  where  they  stood. 

'  Let  the  horse  graze,  and  we  will  go  down  and  see  what  it  oomes 
to.     There  seems  a  su^estion  of  an  earthly  Paradise  here.' 

So  '  Beauchamp  &  Co.'  plunged  into  the  coolness  and  followed 
the  deeply  rutted  and  n^lected-looking  road  for  some  distance. 

'  Ted — what  a  pcture  I ' 

As  he  said  the  wonjs,  Will  grasped  his  companion's  arm,  and  they 
stood  a  moment  to  take  it  in. 

An  old  iron  gate,  which  had  once  been  very  handsome  but  was  now 
rusty  and  broken,  surrounded  by  a  luxuriance  of  clematis,  a  vista 
through  the  gate  of  an  old  timbered  house  whose  steep  gables  were 
rich  with  the  mellowest  tints  of  green,  red,  and  orange,  and  in  whose 
eaves  innomerable  pigeons,  white  and  grey,  shot  with  brilliant  hues, 
sunned  themselves ;  ricks  of  com  beside  the  house,  wild  struggling 
flowers  mi^sd  with  scarlet>iunnerB  and  vegetable  marrow  vines — these 
were  the  aooessories,  this  was  the  heart  of  the  picture, 

A  tall  young  woman  in  black,  leaning  against  the  wall,  with  light 
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loir  inclined  to  red — a  sort  of  com  colour-— ^lark  eyea,  and  a  face 
at  once  sod  and  capable  of  menimeiit,  not  regularly  beaatiful,  bat 
more  interesting  than  regular  beauty — a  careleae  grace  which  perfect 
nnootiscioufinesB  and  natural  refinement  gave  to  an  already  well- 
laoolded  shape,  a  golden-haired  little  gipey  in  a  pink  pinafore  play- 
ing it  her  feet,  and  a  peacock  strutting  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
duhL 

'The  Tan — go  and  fetch  itl'  Will  gasped,  and  the  long  legs 
dii^peared  with  velocity. 

The  young  woman  looked  at  Will ;  it  was  a  very  quiet,  inquiring 
look,  from  a  beautiM  pair  of  dark  eyea ;  somehow  it  made  him  feel 
£K^h,  but  be  came  forward  at  once, 

'  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  take  your  photograph.  Miss,'  be  said, 
toodung  his  bat  and  assuming  his  professional  air ;  '  my  van  is  near 
tf  here,  and  it  would  be  really  a  pleasure.  You  don't  often  get  such 
in  stmoepbere.'   . 

The  girl  coloured  a  little  and  could  not  help  smiling. 

*I  am  not  a  Miss — that  is  my  bouse — this  is  my  little  girl.' 

Will  stared  at  her  in  a  sort  of  wonder. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,  you  look  so  young ! '  and  then  remembering 
liii  r^  of  wandering  photographer,  he  added  hastily, '  Youll  let  me 
take  you  and  the  child  ?  Only  a  shilling  for  a  beautiful  portrait.  I 
an  take  you  together.  And  if  you  would  let  me  make  a  picture  of 
tlie  old  house,  I  should  be  so  grateful.' 

The  young  woman  kept  her  eyes  on  him  in  a  way  that  rather 
embarrassed  bim  ;  he  felt  as  if  she  read  the  word  '  gentleman '  through 
ill  he  said. 

'Oh,  I  don't  mind  your  taking  me  and  Polly,'  she  said  rather 
pioiidly ;  b^-  way  of  speaking  was  slightly  rustic,  but  not  in  the  least 
degree  unrefined,  *  but  I  don't  know  why  you  should  care  to  do  the 
Combledown,  rubbishy  old  place.' 

'It  is  beautiful — a  pei^ct  picture,'  he  said  with  enthusiasm. 

*  It  may  look  like  a  picture  to-day,'  she  returned,  shrugging  her 
■boulders, '  but  it  is  miserable  to  live  in,  I  know.     I  hate  it.' 

She  looked  round  with  a  sort  of  movement  of  repugnance — a  kind 
of  Bhndder  which  was  strangely  expressive.  Will  felt  instinctively 
that  she  bad  been  unhappy  here.  A  shuffling  tread  behind  ber  came 
Dwer  over  the  path  Uttered  with  weeds  and  leaves,  and  an  old, 
fedish-looking,  weak-eyed  man  became  visible,  blinking  about  bim 
*nd  dragging  one  foot  after  him  as  he  leant  heavily  on  two  sticks. 
&  made  a  blot  on  the  scene  and  disturbed  its  beauty. 

'  Who's  that,  Millicent  ? '  he  mumbled,  peering  at  the  young  man 
in  the  I^nama  hat  and  &ded  suit.  The  rattle  of  the  van  was  heard 
along  the  road. 

'A  photographer,'  she  answered,  shortly,  *  Where's  Sarah  ?  has 
(he  come  back  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  the  old  man  answered,  still  staring  and  blinking, '  she's  a 
pottii^  tea  out  o*  doors.* 
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*  Sball  we  have  tea  before  we  are  taken  ? '  the  girl  asked,  for  in 
years  she  was  really  little  more,  looking  up  at  Will  with  the  smile 
that  made  her  face  veiy  pleasant. 

'  la  that  your  man  ?  Would  yon  like  to  come  in  and  have  a  drop 
of  tea?' 

Will  and  Ted  were  delighted.  They  followed  the  yonog  hostess 
inside  the  iron  gat«  and  the  arch  of  white  clematis,  and  the  agreeable 
sight  appeared  of  a  table  laid  with  a  white  cloth  in  the  shade  on  a 
grass  plot  by  no  means  trim  and  tidy.  A  tall  tbin  woman,  apparently 
ten  years  older  than  Millicent,  was  making  tea ;  a  great  dish  of  goose- 
berries stood  on  the  table,  a  huge  loaf,  and  a  plain  currant  cake.  The 
firm  looked  at  each  other  with  expressire  joy. 

'  This  is  my  sister,  Miss  Boberts,'  the  younger  woman  said,  in  her 
&ank  rather  off-hand  way.  '  Saiah,  these  are  photographers  who  want 
to  take  us  and  the  house.  Will  you  give  them  some  tea  first  ?  Gome, 
Polly,  let's  put  on  your  pinny.     Put  Grandfather's  chair.' 

Will  was  looking  about  for  the  husband,  the  owner  of  this  dila- 
pidated, picturesque  &rmhouse,  this  handsome  yomig  woman,  and 
beautiful  rosy  child.  Probably  he  was  working  in  the  field.  He 
was  not  wanted  to  complete  the  picture.  Miss  Roberts  had  a  keen, 
rather  stem  &ce,  but  an  honest  one,  and  a  voice  like  Millicent's — a 
good  voice,  frank  and  pleasant,  though  it  had  sharp  tones  in  it.  Will 
and  Ted  enjoyed  their  tea  and  talked  away  as  if  they  were  quite  at 
home.  This  was  their  way ;  the  only  mistake  they  made  was  that 
sometimes  they  forgot  their  part  and  were  themselves — and  I  need 
not  say  that  titeBe  selves  were  well-to-do  young  men,  bom  to  a  veiy" 
different  sphere  from  the  humble  travelling  photographic  van. 

'  And  all  this  time  you  have  not  said  what  your  names  are,'  Miss 
Soberte  said  rather  sharply ;  *  but  whatever  they  may  be,  it's  not 
difficult  to  guess  you  are  out  of  your  place  now.' 

'  Let  me  introduce  myself  and  partner,  before  we  begin  business,*' 
Will  said,  getting  up  very  gravely  with  a  low  bow, '  and  really  we 
must  not  lose  this  afternoon  light,  ladies  V 

'  My  name  is  Will  Beauchamp,  travelling  artist  and  photographer, 
at  your  service.  Miss ;  this  very  tall  fellow,  who  sees  farther  than  you 
might  think,  judging  from  appearances,  is  Mr.  Edgar  Ward.  But  I 
must  ask  for  your  names  in  return  that  I  may  know  what  to  enter  the- 
proofs  as,'  be  continued,  looking  at  Millicent. 

'  My  name  is  Frankland,'  she  answered  quickly  aud  shortly. 

'  Come,  if  we  are  to  be  done,  let  us  get  it  over.' 

'  It's  a  horrid  thing  to  be  photographed,'  Sarah  remarked  drily, 
<  as  bad  as  a  dentist.     You  be  taken  with  the  child,  Milly.' 

*  And  with  you  too,  Sarah.' 

'  Let  me  suggest  a  group,*  said  Will,  in  a  property  deferential 
ttme. 

'  What's  the  good  of  sticking  my  ugly  fiice  io  ? '  Sarah  demanded  , 
in  an  undertone,     '  Who  wants  to  see  me  ? ' 

'  Or  me  either,  for  that  matt«r,'  the  yonnger  returned  in  tii^ 
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nme  voice  with  a  little  bitter  laugh ;  then,  still  more  Hinking  her  tcmes, 
she  went  on,  *  but  for  the  fun  ^  the  thing — let  it  be  you  and  me, 
SaUy,  and  the  child — not  him' 

Will  had  eaiB  like  a  rabbit,  and  caught  the  words  and  the  glan(» 
st  the  old  man — he  thought  it  a  hard  glance,  ahnoet  unwomanly,  yet 
be  ooold  not  feel  that  Millicent  Frankland  was  unwomanly.  Her 
nunner  with  the  child  was  deeply,  quietly  tender.  She  loolrad  auoh 
a  young  mother,  as  she  caught  up  the  litUe  one  with  one  swing  of  her 
TJgorouB  anoe,  crying  laughingly, '  Now,  how  are  we  to  stand  ?  You 
most  make  a  beautifol  picture  of  Polly.' 

Will  posed  them  in  the  old  gateway,  pretty  much  as  they  were 
vhen  he  eaw  them,  while  Longshanks  got  Uie  apparatus  ready.  Firat 
be  took  Millicent,  Sarab,  and  the  little  girl  together,  then  mother  and 
child  only,  then  a  aepai^  picture  of  each.  The  shadows  were  getting 
kxig  when  he  finished,  but  he  lingered  talking. 

'  May  I  come  to-moirow  and  do  the  house  ?  * 

*  Oh,  yes,  if  you  like.     For  yourself,  not  me,'  she  added  quickly. 
'  Can  yon  let  us  see  those  ? ' 

'Not  to  judge — I  will  to-morrow.  We  are  going  to  sleep  at  the 
"  Cbequers."     What  do  they  call  this  farm,  ma'am  ? ' 

'  The  TTill  Fann,  Hazelon' 

'  The  village  is  Hazelor  ?  What  a  nest  of  villages  there  are  about 
brae.' 

'  I  suppose  there  are.  I  dont  know  much  about  other  parte.  I 
was  bom  aod  bred  at  the  foot  of  this  hill.  Have  you  been  travelling 
ibout  much  with  that  van  ? ' 

Will  &ncied  there  was  a  twinkle  of  humour  in  her  eyes  as  she  said 
this.  Had  she  found  him  out  ?  Her  manner  was  free  and  easy  enou^, 
but  hardly  the  manner  that  the  mistresB  of  a  fermhouse — ^though  a 
dil^idated  one — ^would  generally  adopt  with  an  itinerant  photo- 
gi^her. 

'All  the  summer.  Me  and  my  partner  stop  in  London  in  the 
winter  time,  mum.' 

*  Oh,  you  have  a  shop  in  London  ? ' 
'  Euctly  so.* 

*  It  must  be  rather  nice  strolling  about  the  coimtry  this  weather.' 
'  Awfully  nice — especially  when  one  gets  a  good  subject,'  and  Will 

looked  op  from  under  his  hat  at  her  in  a  rather  meaning  way. 
MiUicent  returned  the  glance  with  a  sudden  assumption  of  her  little 
bao^ity  maimer  which  was  odd  and  simple,  though  not  without  its 
mm  dignity.  She  said  nothing  for  a  moment,  and  then, just  nodding, 
bade  him  good  evening,  took  Polly's  hand,  and  went  indoors. 

The  partners  packed  up  and  jogged  off  in  silence,  which  Ted 
Woke. 

'  Gave  us  our  eongi  pretty  decidedly  1  Young  woman's  got  a 
temper.' 

'Is  her  husband  dead?'  Will  asked  abruptly;  'if  not,  where 
wshe?' 
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'  Gone  to  mai^et.' 

*  ^ke  was  in  bUck,' 

'  Not  bad  looking — picturesqoe  in  a  way.' 

*  Not  bad  looking  I '  Will  repeated  indignantly.  Ted  looked  at 
faim  through  bia  spectaclee  with  a  qneer  smue.  '  Well,  I  should  say 
80.     Did  you  think  her  plain  ? ' 

'  I  think,  sir,'  the  other  retorted,  giving  a  violent  bang  to  Uie 
wooden  aide  of  the  ran,  to  emphasise  his  words, '  I  tliink  I  have  never 
seen  a  finer  specimen  of  young  womanhood,  pure  and  simple,  without 
an  art  or  an  affectation  I ' 

'  Oh  dear  I  oh  dear  I '  groaned  the  Co.,  *  I  wish  we  badnt  taken 
the  wrong  tumiDg.  I  shall  have  to  t^  yoor  Ma  it  wasn't  my 
&ult.' 

Will  did  not  say  any  more ;  he  was,  among  oUier  things,  a  very 
&iT  amateur  artist — if  he  had  not  been  blessed  or  cursed  with  a 
sufficient  fortune  he  might  hare  been  a  very  good  professional  one — 
and  he  was  painting  an  ideal  picture  within  his  memory  of  the  tsU 
young  woman  with  the  reddish  hair,  the  dark  eyes,  and  firm  but  not 
untender  cast  of  face,  framed  in  by  the  flowery  foli^;e  and  the  golden 
green  branches  of  the  orerhanging  trees  which  kept  the  sunshine  from 
her  fair  glowing  skin.  He  had  a  ririd  fancy,  a  most  lively  imagina- 
tion— these  dangerous  gifts  were  kept  in  bounds  by  a  good  deal  of 
practical  common-sense,  but  sometimes,  in  summer  weather,  ran  riot, 
and  set  bis  warm  heart  and  romantic  brain  working  on  all  sorts  of 
impossible  possibilities.  Life  seemed  to  him  very  sweet  that  July 
evening  when  the  hundred  scents  of  the  country  came  to  him,  carried 
\sj  the  lightest  and  wannest  of  west  winds.  All  uglinesses  of  the 
world,  all  the  jarring  elements  of  society  were  hidden  and  silent.  The 
earth  seemed  &eshly  created,  and  to  the  ardent  young  man's  soul  it 
was  very  good. 

Will  had  no  difficulty  in  drawing  out  the  landlady  of  the '  Chequers,* 
a  buxom  widow  who  seemed  to  thrire  on  a  very  small  number  of 
guests  She  was  ready  to  talk  by  the  yard  about  ereryone  of  her 
neighbours,  and  the  only  trouble  was  to  keep  her  to  one  subject,  the 
one  that  interested  him. 

'  The  Hill  Farm  P  Lor,  yes,  I  know  'em  abl.  T'old  men  is  getting 
silly,  he  never  was  rery  bright,  and  he  has  drunk  what  little  wits  he 
ever  had  away.  Ah,  to  tl±ak  of  the  trouble  that  poor  young  thing 
has  bad  first  and  last  1  Bless  you,  I  know  her  welL  I  nursed  her 
when  the  child  was  bom.  Her  husband  was  a  bad  lot,  if  ever  there 
was  one — be  took  her  in  with  his  soft  ways,  and  she  married  him  at 
nineteen.  She  was  a  minister's  daughter  over  at  Hillsborough,  fifteen 
miles  away ;  and  a  well  brought  up,  well  edicated  girl — ay,  and  hand- 
some too.  Well,  that  poor  girl  she  were  a  regular  victim  I  (Vankland 
drank  like  a  fish,  and  when  the  drink  was  in  him,  he  was  more  like  a 
brute  than  a  man.' 

*  Is  he  dead  P '  Will  asked  abrupUy. 

*  Dead,  yes,  this  two  years,  thuik  the  Lord.    He  was  found  one 
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oigbt  in  a  ditch,  and  after  he  was  took  home  he  had  what  the;  call 
trmeojous  delirinm,  or  something  like  that,  and  infl&nimation  of  the 
loDgg  a(«p  of  that.  Sarah,  her  slBter,  came  to  help,  but  at  times  it 
took  two  men  to  hold  hinf.  The  poor  thing  was  very  bad,  nervous 
like^  after  that  for  a  long  time,  but  ahe'a  a  wonderful  lot  of  aperits  and 
eoorsge  has  Millicent  Frankland.  She  plucked  up  and  tried  to  keep 
tbe  ^m  tt^ther,  and  she  mode  a  home  for  that  wretched  old  father 
of  his,  who  was  allers  a  drunken  good-for-nothing  like  his  son,  and 
helped  to  take  her  in.  Ah,  dear !  the  goings  on  aa  I've  eeen  in  that 
boiue.  When  her  baby  was  only  three  days  old  and  she  as  weak  as 
1  kittfn,  be  came  in  mad  drunk  one  day,  and  was  very  near  the 
<ie>th  of  her — would  have  been  but  for  me.  Lor,  how  the  poor 
thing  cried  and  clung  to  me.  "  Oh,  Mrs.  Long,"  says  she,  "  what  a 
[nty  the  child  and  I  didn't  die  I  Why  didn't  tbe  doctor  let  us  die 
tflgetiier — it's  better  to  be  dead  than  have  a  broken  heart,"  says  ahe 
—poor  thing,  not  twenty  then  1  But  the  Lord  had  mercy  on  her  and 
rid  her  of  the  fellow  who  broke  her  heart.  If  ever  there  was  a  worth- 
lea  lot,  that  Tom  Frankland  was  one — he  made  out  a  fine  tale  when 
he  wag  after  MiUicent,  and  they  were  simple  folk  and  took  it  all  for 
gospel.  But  it  wam't  many  weeks  after  she  was  married  afore  she 
found  him  out — drink,  drink,  drink — 'twas  bred  in  tbe  bone  with 
him — and  everything  about  the  farm  going  to  wrack  and  ruin  I  The 
good  Lord  oDly  knows  what  for  He  ma^Ees  such  men — it  paases  ua — 
they  dont  seem  good  for  this  world  nor  the  next.' 

The  nigbt  was  too  beautiful  to  spend  much  of  it  in  bed,  Will 
Beaochamp  thought ;  he  sat  at  his  little  window  long  after  the  Co. 
ns  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  just,  and  the  still,  scented  air  lightly 
touching  the  sleeping  fields  and  scarcely  moving  trees,  was  fall  of 
ngae  whisperingH  such  as  only  youth  hears.  Tbe  incomplete  story 
of  MiUioent  Frankland's  married  life  haunted  him  somehow,  as  did 
the  vision  of  her  careless  grace. 

The  next  day  the  photographic  van  made  its  way  again  to  the 
Hill  Farm,  and  the  views  of  the  place  and  of  the  people  were  made 
to  take  longer  than  shilling  photographs  ever  did  before.  The  thin 
Duak  of  concealment  was  difficult  to  keep  up,  and  in  talk  gradually 
(lipped  off,  and  Will  Beauchamp  forgot  to  be  very  different  from  his 
oid^iary  self.  He  begged  to  be  allowed  to  help  about  the  farm  when 
the  oetoisible  business  that  had  brought  him  thither  was  done,  and 
though  Sarah  looked  a  little  glum  and  disapproving,  MilUcent  after 
all  was  still  almost  a  girl,  and  found  it  hard  to  resist  a  pleasant  hour 
« two  which  so  seldom  came  her  way- 
There  is  nothing  like  a  day  spent  together  in  the  country  for 
making  young  men  and  women  intaoiate,  and  this  girlish  widow  was 
<f  a  frank  and  open  nature  which  harmonised  well  with  the  man  who 
had  kept  himself  curiously  natural  in  the  artificial  life  of  tiishionable 
l«ndon.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  never  met  a  real  woman 
l>t£>re,jufit  as  nature  made  her;  all  tbe  girls  of  his  old  set  by  con- 
toit  seemed  insipid  and  tame. 
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Milliceot  had  strong  opinione  and  a  resolute  will ;  sfae  might  haT& 
beea  a  little  hard  but  for  a  warm  and  tender  heart  which  had  sur- 
vived all  the  blowH  that  Fat«  had  dealt  it.  She  could  still  laugh  and 
enjoy  life  though  she  had  suffered  so ;  hut  the  laughter  Bometimes 
gave  place  to  fits  of  depression  and  almost  gloom — she  was  not  long 
in  the  same  mood. 

It  happened  that  she  and  Will  were  alone  together  after  she  had 
taken  him  to  inspect  the  dairy,  about  which  be  professed  great 
intereet.  *  Of  all  lives  I  think  this  in  a  &nn  is  the  most  perfectly 
desirable,'  Will  said,  with  enthusiasm. 

Millioent  looked  at  him  with  rather  a  bitter  smile. 

'  That  just  shows  how  little  you  know  about  it,'  she  said,  in  her 
most  emphatic  voice ;  '  on  simamer  days  like  this,  to  you  who  just 
see  a  peep  of  it,  I  dare  say  it  seems  pleasant  euough.  If  you  Imew 
what  it  was  to  keep  a  ruinous  concern  going  anyhow,  to  fight  ofiT 
debt,  and  to  prop  it  up  from  all  felling  to  pieces,  you  wouldn't  think 
it  quite  so  pleasant.     Bad  seasons,  had  management,  do  money — my 

heart's  sick  at  times '  she  broke  off  and  put  her  hand  suddenly  ta 

her  throat.  Will  saw  that  there  was  a  kind  of  spasm  in  it.  *  Oh, 
how  I  have  suffered  here  I '  she  went  on,  with  a  sudden  passion, '  how 
I've  struggled  1     And  I  must  give  in,  I  suppose,  before  long.' 

*  And  what  shall  you  do  then  P '  Will  asked,  unconsoiooB  of  the 
tenderness  of  his  voice. 

<  God  knows,'  she  answered,  in  the  harsh  tone  of  suppressed 
feeling.  '  Go  to  service,  if  I  could  bear  to  bring  myself  down.' 
After  a  pause  she  tried  to  laugh,  but  it  was  more  like  a  sob  than  a 
laugh,  *  Whatever  do  I  tell  you  for  I  I  haven't  known  you  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  I  know  nothing  about  you.  What  are  you  after  all  ^ 
tor  of  course  I'm  not  stupid  enough  to  swallow  your  pretence.' 

*  I'm  your  friend,  Mrs.  Frankland,  if  you'll  let  me  be.' 

'  But  that  isn't  a  trade,'  she  rejoined,  colouring,  but  trjdng  to 
laugh  it  off.     '  What  else  are  you  ? ' 

*  A  good  many  things — a  hit  of  an  artist.' 
'  A  gentleman  ? ' 

*  I  hope  so.' 

*  Ah,  well,  don't  take  to  farming,  whatever  you  do.  It's  a  trade 
that  has  gone  near  to  break  my  heart.     Among  other  things ' 

*  I  know,'  Will  said,  in  a  low,  moved  voice.  '  I  know  something 
about  yon,  and  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  what  I  feel.' 

'  I  suppose  Mrs.  Long  has  been  gossiping,'  Millicent  said,  half 
angrily;  but  something  in  her  companion's  look  changed  her  mood, 
her  eyes  fell,  she  grew  a  little  pale,  and  her  bosom  heaved.  She  said 
in  a  gentle  voice, '  I'm  proud,  and  I  don't  like  being  talked  about 
and  pitied ;  but  I  think  you  mean  well.  But  dont  say  any  more 
about  it  now.' 

But  when  Beauchamp  &  Co.  left  the  farm  and  wended  their  way 
to  the  '  Chequers,'  Edward  Longsbanks  remarked  drily  enough, '  I 
suppose  you  mean  to  push  on  to-morrow,  old  man  ° ' 
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'No, I  don'V  Will  replied,  shortly  and  defiantly.  'I  like  this 
place.    Where  the  deuce  is  the  hurry  to  get  on  ?  * 

'  Mrii.  Beauch&mp  might  be  able  to  tell  you,  if  she  were  here.* 
'  She  isn't  here,  and  I  suppose  I'm  my  own  master  ? ' 
'  Oh,  certainly.    Far  be  it  from  me  to  int«fere  if  you  want  to 
mate  a  fool  of  yourself.' 

'  It's  easy  to  be  wise  for  other  people.  But  I  have  no  intention 
of  being  a  fool.  Anyway,  I  mean  to  stay  over  to-morrow.  There  is 
a  sketch  I  want  to  get.' 

Mr.  Ward  made  no  further  remarks ;  he  was  of  a  calm  and  philo- 
K^cal  temper,  and  could  quietly  stand  by  and  look  on  when  any 
little  diama  of  real  life  was  performed  under  his  spectacles. 

Will  Beauchamp  managed  to  find  so  many  sketches  near  the  Hill 
Fami,  which  had  to  be  done,  that  the  one  day  more  lengthened  itself 
indefinitely,  and  Ted  found  the  homely  '  Chequers '  so  superior  to 
moBt  (A  the  humble  hostelries  they  had  generally  been  obliged  to 
pot  up  with,  that  he  only  feebly  objected  to  the  prolonged  stay  on 
the  hUl  side.  It  was  too  hot  to  make  a  fuss,  and  Will  was  a  fdlow 
who  always  would  have  his  own  way,  even  if  that  way  consisted  in 
'nmning  his  head  against  a  post,*  as  Mr.  Ward  expressed  it.  If  be 
would  flut  with  the  handsome  young  widow,  he  must. 

Ted  was  awaked  one  night  by  a  vigorous  shaking  and  an  im- 
petnouE  voice  calling  in  his  ear. 

'  Qet  up  and  come  along ;  there's  some  ricks  burning,  I  believe, 
at  the  Hill  Farm.     Wake  up  and  make  haste.' 

It  took  some  time  to  get  any  idea  impressed  in  Ted'a  Bleepy 
tniii,  but  he  followed  in  the  steps  of  his  impetuous  partner,  who 
toe  off  at  wild  speed  in  the  direction  of  the  flare.  All  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  &rm  were  out,  and  all  the  neighbours,  but,  as  usual, 
balf  of  them  had  lost  their  heads  and  were  worse  than  uBelees. 
Will's  npid  glance  at  once  discovered  the  tall  figure  of  the  young 
mistress  with  that  of  her  sister  hard  at  work  with  buckets  of  water, 
ud  MiUicent's  voice,  sounding  very  difierent  from  what  he  had 
beard  it  before,  was  giving  orders  with  masculine  decision— orders 
that  the  stupid  gaping  rustics  were  Blow  to  obey.  '  You  idiots  I '  she 
said  at  last,  fairly  stamping  with  passion,  <  don't  you  see  every  rick  I 
have  will  go  ?  Can't  otm  of  you  he  some  use  ? '  and  turning,  she 
av  Will  maTring  his  way  swiftly  to  her,  '  Oh,  that's  right,'  she  cried, 
ber  bee  changing  as  he  set  at  once  to  work  with  the  skill  of  a 
trained  mind, '  youll  help  me.' 

Bnt  though  he  did  what  he  could,  the  fire  was  not  easy  to  subdue, 
iiid  water  was  scarce.  The  ricks  burned  away  in  spite  of  all  that 
tbey  could  do. 

*  Are  they  insured  ? '  Will  asked  her,  rapidly,  as  he  passed  on 
backet  afler  bucket.    She  shook  her  head. 

'  No.     My  husband  let  the  money  drop.    It  means  just  ruin.' 
'  Look  I  I'm  dreadfiiUy  a&aid  for  that  comer  of  tbe  roof ;  if  it 
catdies,  the  house  will  too ;  we  must  attend  to  that  first.' 
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'The  houflel'  she  cried,  soddeoly  lodDg  all  her  calm.  'The 
child  is  in  it ! '  and  without  another  word  she  darted  off.  Will 
Btajed  to  set  everyone  at  work  on  the  dangerous  comer  where  the 
ricks  were  close  to  the  thatch  of  the  outbuildings  abutting  the  tarm- 
house,  and  then  he  ran  afber  her.  He  met  her  at  the  door  with  the 
child  on  her  breast.  Their  eyes  met,  hers  were  wide  open  and  alining 
with  excitement,  her  golden  hair  streamed  behind  her,  her  dress  was 
in  disorder.  Will  thought,  at  that  moment,  that  she  looked  strangely 
and  irresistibly  beautiful ;  his  heart  yearned  to  her,  and  t^e  new, 
fierce,  subtle  passion,  such  as  in  all  his  life  he  had  not  felt,  thrilled 
through  his  veins  lik&  fire. 

'  You  have  the  child  safe  ? '  he  said,  in  a  strange  voice,  and  hold- 
ing out  his  aims  to  take  it.  '  Let  me  take  her,  she  is  heavy  for 
you-' 

*  No,  m  keep  her ;  you  are  helping  me  so  well.  But  never  mind 
anything  now  I  have  the  child,  it  may  all  go.  Nothing  can  save  me 
from  ruin.'   ' 

'  Yea,  /  can.     /  will  save  you,  Milliceni.' 

He  took  hold  of  her,  embracing  her  and  the  little  one  at  once. 
She  started  from  him,  trembling,  and  her  eyes  searched  his  Ciioe  with 
a  sort  of  t«nor.  *  Let  me  go.  What  do  you  mean  ?  Do  you  know 
'  what  you  are  doing  ?  Are  you  mad  to  stop  me  now  to  talk  like  this, 
at  such  a  time  ?  ' 

'  Yee,  I'll  let  you  go,*  he  aud,  suddenly  calming  down  ;  'it  can 
wait,  ni  work  for  you  till  I  drop.  And  we  shall  save  the  house  at 
least.' 

He  turned  and  ran  away,  and  for  a  few  moments  Millicent  stood 
where  he  had  left  her,  in  a  kind  of  bewildered  maze,  holding  the 
child  tight  and  trying  to  collect  her  thoughts. 

The  house  was  saved,  but  the  ricks  were  destroyed.  No  one  was 
hurt  except  old  Fraskland,  who  had  been  tumbling  about  in  a  stupid 
state,  half  asleep  and  half  dazed  with  his  nightly  potations.  He 
managed  to  fall  down  and  break  his  le^  in  the  confusion,  and  bo  add 
to  his  daughter-in-law's  trouble  by  another  item.  He  was  one  of 
those  hopeless  people  who  are  never  any  good  to  anyone,  but  deci- 
dedly the  reverse.  And  if,  as  seemed  likely,  be  was  not  to  rise  again 
from  hie  bed,  there  was  ift>  one  to  regret  it. 

Will  went  back  to  the '  Chequers '  at  dawn,  but  he  did  not  attempt 
to  sleep  and,  soon  after  sunrise,  he  retum«l  to  the  scene  of  the 
disaster.  The  place  looked  desolate  enon^  with  the  smouldering- 
rick  falling  into  mere  heaps  of  dry  ashes,  the  gates  and  fences  broken 
down  and  pools  of  water  everywhere.  Will  came  upon  the  mistrees 
of  the  forlorn  looking  homestead  as  she  stood  alone  and  glanced  with 
quiet  sadness  over  the  devastation  of  her  domain.  As  she  turned 
and  faced  him,  her  pale  cheeks  flushed  and  her  lips  trembled  for  all 
her  efforts  to  be  calm.  It  was  quite  impossible  to  forf^et  that  little 
episode  of  the  strange  night. 
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'  It  looks  dreary,  doesn't  it  ? '  ehe  said  as  he  took  her  hand  and 
kept  it.  'I  don't  believe  I've  thanked  you  yet  for  the  trouble  you 
bad  with  my  unfortunate  ricks.  You  saved  the  house  at  any  rate 
from  going  too.' 

*  Never  mind  that.  I  never  worked  before  so  gladly.  Yes,  it 
does  look  dreary.     Does  it  pain  yoa  much  to  see  it  ? ' 

'  Not  so  very  much ;  it  in  only  hastening  what  I  knew  mast  come. 
It's  been  a  bard  stru^le  to  keep  my  head  above  water,  and  now  it's 
tfats«  to  an  end.  I  must  sell  everything,  pay  what  I  can,  and  b^jn 
afresh.' 

*  Shall  I  tell  you  how  to  b^in  ? ' 

She  tried  to  Ungh.  *  Moofa  you  know  about  it !  I  am  only  sure 
Fve  got  to  work.' 

'  Bat  shall  I  tell  you  the  way  I  want  you  to  begin  tn  F  And  the 
place?' 

»WeU?' 

He  took  her  suddenly  into  hia  arms  and  pressed  her  to  bis  breast. 
She  struggled  to  get  fr«e. 

*  How  dare  you  ?     Let  me  go,  sir.' 

'  I  want  you — here.  I  want  you  to  begin  life  again,  with  me. 
It  shall  not  be  so  hard  a  life  as  it  has  been,  darling.  I'll  make  it 
very  hap|^  for  you.' 

*  Ob,  hush,  hush.  You  dont  know  what  you  are  saying — it  is 
m«dn««8 — foUy.  We  know  nothing  of  each  other.  You  are  bedde 
yooraelf.'  • 

■  I  know  that  I  love  you.  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  have  fallen 
midly  in  love  with  you,  Millioent.  And  I  can  teach  you  in  time  to 
love  me.  Come,  I  wont  ixigbten  you.  I  won't  hurry  you.  Sit 
down  here  by  me,  and  IHl  tell  you  just  exactly  who  and  what  I  am. 
Don't  be  a&aid  of  me.  I  am,  I  hope,  a  gentleman  and  an  honourable 
one,  and  I  would  die  rather  than  hurt  or  injure  you.  Let  me  have 
your  hand ;  you  need  not  shrink  from  me,  indeed  you  need  not.' 

Millicent  yielded  so  far  as  to  let  him  seat  her  gently  on  the  trunk  of 
a  &llen  tree,  and  she  left  her  cold  and  trembling  hand  in  his  clasp,  as 
be  told  her  in  a  few  quiet  words  the  plain  statement  of  his  position  and 
bis  way  of  life.  Then,  after  a  short  dlence,  she  said  in  a  broken  voice : 
*  So  yon  are  a  gentleman  of  a  good  &mily,  and  yon  have  a  fortune, 
and  friends  who  think  a  great  deal  of  you !  Well,  now,  how  much 
do  yon  know  about  me  and  mine  ?  I  am  the  daughter  of  a  poor 
Wtsleysn  minister,  not  well  educated  nor  snything  like  a  lady 
\oai.  I  am  the  widow  of  a  poor  &rmer — who— who — who  waant 
a  good  man,  and  who  dragged,  me  through  the  dirt.  I  have  had  a 
terrible  time  of  it,  and  it's  no  wonder  Tve  got  coarse  and  hard  with 
it.  I  should  never  make  a  real  lady,  and  you  would  be  ashamed  of 
me  ;  all  your  friends  would  think  that  I'd  disgraced  you.  I've  got  a 
child  and  my  husband's  father  dependent  on  me ;  I've  some  bumble 
relations  whom  I  never  mean  to  give  up.     You've  known  me  a  few 
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days — do  yoa  see,  now,  what  a  ridiculoua  thing  this  ib  ?  Gh>  away, 
and  forget  it — and  me — itll  be  for  your  wieest  plan.  You  mean 
well  by  me,  I  know  ;  I  do  beliflve  you  are  a  good  man,  but  that's  all 
the  more  readon  why  I  should  not  epoil  youi  life,  and  I  tell  yon,  I 
sever,  never  will  I ' 

As  she  spoke  these  last  words,  she  broke  out  into  hysterical  sob- 
bing, tore  her  hand  from  his  and  put  both  over  her  &ce.  Her  whole 
strongs  fine,  young  frame  shook  with  passionate  sobs.  WUI  pat  his 
arm  round  her,  in  spite  of  her  resistance,  and  held  her  dose  against 
his  heart. 

'  I  will  Twwr  give  it  up,'  he  said,  in  a  strong  voice ;  •  I  believe  in 
love  at  first  sight.  I  can't  reason  about  it,  I  only  feel  it.  If  you 
made  me  go  away,  I'd  come  back.  Every  word  you  say  makes  me 
more  determined  to  have  you.  Do  you  think  I  waM  you  to  give  up 
your  friends,  to  care  less  for  your  child  P  Fm  not  a  snob,  I  honour 
you  for  your  feeling  for  tbem ;  I  honour  your  past — ^you  are 
neither  coarfe  nor  hard,  but  a  noble,  sweet  woman.  I  will  fill  your 
life  with  sunshinct  I  will  make  what  you  have  suffered  seem  like  a 
bad  dream.  I  don't  mean  to  marry  to  please  my  friends,  but  to 
suit  myself.  I  am  no  boy.  Look  here,  as  you  say  it  is  quick  work ; 
if  you  haven't  had  time  to  know  me,  but  if  you  will  give  mo  hope, 
111  give  you  time.  We  will  wait  six  months,  and  then,  when  you 
know  that  I  am  to  be  trusted,  yon  will  see  whether  you  can  care  for 
me  or  not.  Look  in  my  fiuse,  Millicent,  and  see  for  yourself  vhetber 
I  am  in  earnest.' 

She  raised  her  head,  and  their  eyes  met  full — clear  honest  eyes 
both — that  found  nothing  to  shrink  frt>m  in  the  long  mutual  gaze. 
Sweetness  came  into  the  woman's  &ce,  and  a  soft  answer  to  the  love 
in  bis.  Then,  before  either  shaped  the  thought,  their  lipe  met.  But 
Millicent  drew  back  with  a  burning  &ce.  '  Oh  I  I  ought  not  I  It  is 
very  wrong.     I  was  forgetting.' 

'  Fo^t  again  then,  sweet.' 

'No,  no,  I  am  in  earnest.  Listen  to  me.  Mr.  Beauchamp,  you 
are  very  good.  I  am  not  ungrateful.  I  do  not  dislike— you,  but  I 
wont  marry  you  to  be  looked  down  on.  I  won't  enter  a  family  that 
is  ashamed  of  having  me.* 

'  Now  listen  to  me,  you  proud,  fierce  thing.  I  want  to  ask  you 
this.  Will  you  many  me,  if  my  mother  comes  herself  to  make 
friends  with  you  ? ' 

Millicent  looked  at  him,  and  her  lips  parted  involuntarily  into  a 
smile.    *  Perhaps — if — but  she  won't  do  that.' 

*  We  will  see.' 

About  breakfast  time  Mr.  Beauchamp  calmly  announced  to  his 
'  companion  that  the  partnership  must  dissolve,  as  urgent  bosioesB 
called  him  at  once  to  his  family.  More  than  this  Ted  could  not  dis- 
cover. Mr.  Beauchamp  left  hia  former  partner  with  the  van  to  wander 
where  his  fancy  took,  abruptly  abandoned  his  romantic  life,  and  re- 
turned to  civilisation  and  raUways  with  a  base  fickleness  and  incon- 
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siitenc;  which  diagusted  his  friend  and  the  sharer  of  the  fortuneB  of 
the  ran. 

Millicent  Frankland  kept  her  Becret;  no  one,  not  even  Saiah, 
knew  anything  of  that  momentous  interview  by  sunrise  amongst  the 
a«bes  of  the  ricks.  She  set  to  work  steadily  to  face  the  difficulties  of 
her  dtnation,  and  she  tried  hard  to  l)elieve  that  Wilfred  Beauchamp 
had  thought  better  of  his  folly,  and  bad  returned  to  his  ways  which 
were  not  her  wayj  ;  and  that  he  and  she  should  meet  no  more.  But 
the  idyll  of  those  summer  days  was  obstinate  in  refusing  to  be  for- 
gotten ;  her  fancy  would  wander  to  the  one  only  romantic  episode  of 
her  life.  She  had  never  really  been  in  love  with  Tom  Frankland, 
ind  a  rery  few  days  of  the  hard  reality  of  her  married  life  had  killed 
any  lingering  affection  that  had  survived  his  courtship.  Will  was  a 
man  of  a  new  world  to  her,  one  that  she  could  not  but  admire,  and 
vhom  it  was  difficult  not  to  love.  The  memory  of  his  briefly  tender 
wooing  made  a  secret  sweetness  in  her  heart  and  touched  everything 
with  a  new  light.  Millicent  was  ashamed  of  the  folly  of  her  own 
imaginings,  Imt  she  still  lingered  on  them. 

One  day  she  was  in  the  dairy  skimming  cream,  with  her  fine  arms 
bare  above  the  elbow,  and  her  sun-bonnet  on  her  head,  when  Sarah 
laine  to  her,  in  great  bewilderment. 

'  What  do  you  think,  Milly  ?  here's  that  photographing  mao  come, 
and  a  lady  wiUi  him — a  handsome  old  lady  with  powdery  sort  of  white 
hair  and  bright  dark  eyes — she's  asking  for  you.' 

'  111  oonoe,'  Millicent  said,  putting  down  her  skimmer ;  '  see  to 
this  for  me,  Sally.' 

For  a  moment  she  thought  of  running  upstairs  and  putting  on  her 
Uack  silk,  but  the  next  she  held  up  her  proud  young  head. 

'  I  won't !  m  go  as  I  am — they  shan't  see  me  under  &l6e  pre- 
tences.' 

And  she  went  straight  into  tlie  parlour  in  her  clean  bolland  dress 
and  apron,  with  her  sun-bonnet  in  her  hand.  Will  was  standing  by 
the  window,  Mrs.  Beauchamp  sitting  on  the  sofa,  watching  the  door 
widi  a  rather  heightened  colour  and  very  anxious  eyes.  She  was 
veiy  Uke  Will,  and  had  a  bright,  high-bred,  eager,  handsome  face. 
He  was  her  idol ;  for  his  sake  she  had  swallowed  her  pride,  tried  to  con- 
ceal her  little  mortification,  and  had  consented  to  the  hard  condition 
be  had  imposed  upon  her  love.  She  drew  a  long  breath  when  the  door 
<^iened  and  Millicent  came  in  with  an  air  of  forced  calm,  which  ill- 
concealed  the  tremulous  anxiety  of  her  mind.  Will  thought  she 
looked  like  a  disguised  princess  with  her  natural,  unstudied,  noble 
gtace,  but  Will  was  in  love,  and  a  poor  Judge.  Whatever  his  mother 
tboDght,  her  face  cleared,  and  a  certain  relief  came  into  it.  Millicent 
dared  not  look  at  him ;  she  felt  all  ber  courage  would  vanish  if  she  met 
his  ardent  eyes ;  but  she  knew,  all  the  while,  exactly  how  he  looked. 
Mrs.  Beauchamp  came  forward  to  meet  her. 

'  YoD  see  Will  has  thought  me,  Mrs.  Frankland,'  she  said  in  her 
neet,  refined  tones ; '  he  wants  his  mother  to  make  friends  with  the 
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lady  he  has  choeen.  I  doa't  think  I  ever  thwarted  him  yet ;  he  has 
been  the  deareet  boy  to  me,  and  I  try  always  to  love  what  he  loves. 
I  hope  we  eball  be  friends.' 

'  It  is  so  good,  so  good  of  yoa  to  come,'  MilUcent  faltered  out  as 
Mrs. Beauchamp  took  her  hand;  all  her  calmness  forsook  her  at  so 
gentle  a  greeting.  '  I  hardly  believed  you  would  be  so  kind.  I  am 
not  worth  it  indeed.' 

*  Wilfred  thinks  you  are.' 

MilUcent  glanced  at  him,  only  for  a  moment,  but  long  enough  to 
see  the  light  in  his  eyes.  The  sudden  fulness  of  joy,  of  tender  grati- 
tude, which  flooded  her  whole  soul,  overpowered  her  as  few  of  her 
sorrows  had  ever  done. 

Mrs.  Beauchamp  understood  her  as  she  tried  to  say  sometiiing,  but 
could  not  make  her  words  articulate.  She  knew  that  she  meant  to 
promise  a  return  for  all,  and  love  answering  to  love.  She  kissed  tlie 
girl  and  soothed  her  with  the  tender  tact  ^  a  true  lady,  and,  taking 
her  by  the  hand,  put  it  into  Will's. 

*  You  must  wait,'  she  said  smiling.  '  You  most  wait  till  you  know 
each  other  better,  you  foolish  n^mantic  children,  but  I  fancy  you  do 
not  mean  to  change  your  minds.  And  if  it  ever  comes  about,  yon 
must  fit  up  the  van  again  for  next  summer,  Wilfred,  and  take  some- 
one else  with  you  in  place  of  poor  Ted.  tt  will  be  a  new  idea  for  a 
honeymoon  I  * 
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The  Failure  op  Protection  in  the 
United  States. 

rSRE  are  Free-traders  and  Free-traders.  Maaj  men  are  Free- 
traders because  they  know  Free-trade  to  be  best  -,  more  men  are 
80  because  they  think  it  to  be  beet ;  most  men  are  so  because  they  be- 
lieve in  their  chosen  teachers.  These  two  latter  classes  are,  indeed, 
imbued  to  the  backbone  with  the  idea  that  Free-trade  means  wealth 
and  prosperity ;  but  at  certain  seasons  they  become  the  unwilling 
Tietims  of  most  awkward  questionings  both  from  within  and  without. 
Members  of  Parliament  have  been  found  to  a<ik  such  questions ;  and, 
in  tiie  '  Times '  a  *  letter  from  Mr.  J.  Bright  on  Frotectiou '  figures  with 
strange  frequency.  These  letters  are  almost  invariably  in  answer  to 
the  evident,  if  cleverly  concealed  question,  '  If  Free-trade  be  all  you 
By,  how  is  it  that  the  United  States  flourish  so  under  a  rSgiTne  of  Pro- 
tection y '  This  question  implies  either  a  sad  lack  of  detailed  know- 
ledge on  the  part  of  the  interrogator,  or  a  criminal  expectation  of  such 
I  failing  on  the  part  of  his  victim.  It  is  my  present  purpose  to  put 
forward  the  plain  matter-of-fact  rejoinder  to  this  specious  question. 

Such  aa  investigation  has  a  present  and  particular  value  in  that 
incidentally  it  elucidates  problems  of  the  first  importance  to  our  own 
turners  and  landowners,  no  less  than  to  our  manufacturers  and  ex- 
porters. Tbe  supply  of  the  English  market  with  wheat  and  meat ; 
tbe  supply  of  the  United  States  market  (a  vast  market,  embracing 
■nch  items  as  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  one  hundred 
tboosand  miles  of  rails  that  will  soon  be  '  in  work '  in  the  States) ; 
the  existence  and  growth  of  manufactories  of  various  kinds  on  the 
otfcerside  of  the  Atlantic — -these  and  others  are  all  problems  occurring 
in  the  course  of  this  investigation,  problems  of  the  first  moment  to 
all  thinking  Englishmen. 

And,  as  the  whole  question  centres  in  the  efTects  of  Protection 
OD  'young  conmiunities,'  both  in  regard  to  their  revenues  and  their 
iadustries,  these  investigations  must  necessarily  deal  with  matters  of 
primary  interest  to  the  statesmen  both  of  the  United  States  and  of 
OCT  own  self-governing  colonies. 

These  inquiries  range  themselree  under  several  heads:  (i)  How  far 
13  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States  connected  with  the  prevailing 
policy  of  Protection  ?  (ii)  How  far  has  Protection  succeeded  in  set- 
ting up  native  manufactures?  (iii)  How  far  has  Protection  suc- 
ceeded in  supplying  funds  to  the  revenue?  (iv)  How  about  this 
Protection  in  the  future  ? 

(i)  How  far  ia  the  prosperity  of  the  United  Slate*  connected 
vitK  the  policy  of  Protection  ? — This  first  question  lands  us  at  once 
unong  tbe  circumstances  that  combine  to  bring  prosperity  to  the 
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United  States ;  and  if  we  look  in  vain  among  these  for  the  inflaence 
of  Protection,  it  ma;  surprise  the  thoughtless  into  attention  to  fiicts, 
but  it  will  in  no  wise  run  counter  to  the  convictions  of  those  who  know. 

Protection  may  be  defined  as  tlie  interference  by  a  Government 
with  the  influx  of  commodities  produced  in  other  States  in  order  to 
serve  ceitain  ends  in  regard  to  its  own  industries.  It  is  obvious, 
then,  that  Frotectina  affects  a  country  by  the  means  of  its  imports ; 
and  in  judging  of  the  causes  of  prosperity  in  different  States,  I^tec- 
tion  will  avail  as  a  factor  is  proportion  to  the  comparative  impor- 
tance of  the  imports.  For  instance,  the  British  Isles  import  annu- 
ally an  equivalent  of  i  H.  per  head  of  population  ;  the  United  States 
import  annually  but  zl.  per  bead.  Thus,  in  the  United  States  the 
direct  effect  of  a  policy  of  Protection  on  prosperity  (for  or  against)  is 
only  one-fifth  what  it  would  be  in  England, 

But  this  minimised  influence  of  Protection  is  further  lessened  by 
the  feet  that  the  United  States  is  eminently  an  underpeopled,  unde- 
veloped country.  This  feet,  it  will  be  seen,  is  at  once  the  basis  of 
this  prosperity  and  the  more  tiian  sufficient  antidote  to  the  action  of 
Protection. 

Evidence  of  this  is  seen  in  the  recent  high-pressure  development 
of  the  industry  of  supplying  food  to  Europe.  For  some  years  past 
this  tillage  and  pasturage  of  the  prairie  has  produced  an  enormous 
surplus  of  food  supplies.  These  would  have  been  mere  valueless 
commodities,  or  rather  would  not  have  been  produced  at  all  in  such 
qu&ntitiee,  but  for  the  fact  that  cheap  means  of  transit  happened  to 
coexist  to  convey  this  surplus  to  European  and  otlier  markets.  Thus 
it  became  wealth,  and  was  used  in  great  measure  to  repay  other 
nations  some  of  the  capital  they  had  adTOUced  to  reader  such  things 
possible.  Of  the  total  annual  exports  &om  the  United  States  nearly 
one-balf  consists  of  this  food  anrplns.  It  is  thus  evident  that  this 
production  alone  offoodfrom  virgin  soil — supplying  as  it  does  tbe  first 
necessaries  of  the  large  home  market,  and  paying  for  two-thirds  of  what 
^e  nation  buys  abroad — is  accountable  for  a  major  portion  of  tbe 
prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  United  States, 

But  if  to  this  food  surplus  we  added  the  exports  of  *  raw  mate- 
rials ' — of  cotton,  minerals,  and  so  fortii — we  shall  account  for  at  least 
80  per  cent,  of  the  total  annual  exports  &om  the  United  States  with- 
out trenching  in  the  least  on  the  domain '  fostered '  by  Protection.  It 
is  then  not  difficult  to  see  tliat  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States 
depends  on  industries  that  have  no  cause  whatever  to  thank  Pro- 
tection. 

These  industries,  however,  are  rapidly  discovering  cause  for  ctUBes 
and  not  thanks.  Farmers  find  the  high  tarifT  raise  the  prices  of  bU 
agricultural  tools  and  implements;  millers  complain  of  the  high 
cost  of  machinery  for  mills ;  carriers  of  the  high  prices  of  the  metal 
work  for  elevators  and  for  railways.  Experience  is  proving  that 
duties  which  protect  one  class  necesearily  injure  all  others.  The 
train  of  cause  and  effect  nms  in  the  well-known  circle.    Each  manu- 
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ftctorer  finds  that,  though  the  duties  that  protect  him  are  said  to  be 
ultimately  paid  by  the  consumer,  Devertheless  the  oonsumer  has  his 
natural  revenge  in  that  everything  the  manufacturer  uses  or  con- 
Games  in  the  process  is  enhanced  in  price.  Pressing  its  way  to  the 
froat,  we  now  find  the  natural  rejoinder,  '  Cui  bono  ? ' 

It  is  no  long  task  to  show  that  the  prosperity  of  the  United 
States  exists  in  spite  of,  and  not  because  of,  Protection.  And  this 
ia  m  even  when  no  mention  has  been  made  of  the  most  important 
&ct  in  connection  with  this  prosperity.  Too  seldom  do  we  remember 
that  abBoIute  Free-trade  has  been  long  and  firmly  established  through- 
out the  United  States,  and  that  it  exerts  an  influence  many  many 
times  greater  than  that  exerted  by  Protection.  Free-trade  reigns 
■bec^te  and  supreme  within  the  frontiers  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  a  fact  writers  and  speakers  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic  are  too 
q)t  to  overlook.  The  full  import  of  this  fact  is  seen  when  we  re- 
mnnber  that  the  rapidly  increasing  population,  already  numbering 
fifty  millions,  only  imports  from  abroad  one  quarter  of  the  value  of 
goods  that  the  thirty-three  millions  of  the  British  Isles  import.  AnA 
ikt  vaA  and  important  home  market  of  ao  very  large  arid  eo  very 
tdf-dependent  a  population  is  regulated  entirely  on  prmdplea  of 
dbaoluie  Fr-«e~trade. 

The  importance  of  this  &ct  is  all  the  more  evident  if  we  remem- 
ber that  the  United  States  is  about  as  large  as  Europe,  but  with 
only  one-seventh  of  the  population.  We  have  indeed  a  territory 
cqnalling  Europe  in  extent  and  in  variety  of  soil,  climate,  and  pro- 
duct. But  properly  to  picture  the  case  we  must  sweep  out  of  Europe 
all  the  English,  Dutch,  Danes,  Swedes,  Germans,  Russians,  Austrians, 
Italians,  Swiss,  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  and  Turks,  and  tJien  distri- 
botr  and  settle  over  the  whole  area  of  Europe  the  population  of 
Fiance  and  Belgium  only.  The  British  Isles  would  proportionally 
receive  about  the  population  of  London  to  work  up  their  prolific 
reworces,  their  mines,  their  pastures,  their  fertile  soils,  their  ores, 
their  fisheries,  and  so  forl^.  Then,  if  we  add  to  such  distribution 
of  population  perfect  freedom  of  interchange  of  products  all  over  this 
EoiDpe,  we  have  a  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  United  States  at 
the  ]H«sent  day.  It  has  been  the  dream  of  Cobden's  disciples  to 
extend  Free-trade  over  Europe.  Our  American  cousins  have  long  ago 
and  definitively  established  Free-trade  over  an  area  equalling  tl^t  of 
Enope. 

It  will  be  immediately  evident  that  the  prosperity  that  ensues  in 
the  United  States  will  be  due  to  this  freedom  of  exchange  and  this 
cnaparstive  paucity  of  people  engaged  in  the  highly  profitable  task 
of  developing  vast  virgin  resources.  Of  a  truth,  so  &r  as  its  pro- 
sperity is  concerned,  the  United  States  is  a  glaring  instance  of  the 
high  economic  value  of  Free-trade.  In  the  United  States  we  have 
a  group  of  communities,  large  and  small,  young  and  old,  underpeopled 
and  fimy  peopled,  and  with  every  variety  of  human  and  natural  forces, 
all  bound  one  to  another  in  the  fertilising  bonds  of  Free-trade. 
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Such  is  the  proeperity  of  the  United  States ;  such  the  fonnclatioBS 
of  this  prosperity.  Protection,  influencing  only  by  means  of  a  com- 
paratively insignificant  import  trade,  is  but  a  weakly  drag  on  this 
prosperity,  which  thus  rests  in  reality,  both  in  regard  to  home  con- 
sumption and  to  export,  on  Adam  Smith's  '  plenty  and  cheapness  of 
good  land,'  coupled  with  perfect  freedom  of  exchange  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  good  land.  Protection  in  the  United  States 
occupies  an  altogether  subordinate  position  as  a  direct  factor  for  or 
against  this  prosperity ;  and  there  is  force  enough  at  the  present,  in 
the  development  of  the  splendid  virgin  resources  of  this  partially 
peopled  Free-trade  continent,  to  induce  prosperity  in  spite  o^  but  not 
in  consequence  of.  Protection. 

(ii)  ffouj  far  has  Protection  succeeded  in  developing  native 
manufactures  ? — In  disposing  of  this  second  question  we  are  &ced 
at  the  very  threshold  by  the  feet  that  the  genesis  of  manufactures  in 
the  United  States  occurred  under  exceptionally  favourable  auspices. 
Gold  and  other  populating  magnets  had  attracted  across  the  AtUntic 
swarms  of  emigrants  from  Europe.  A  very  large  percentage  of  these 
were  skilled  mechanics  and  manufacturing  hands,  and  these  were, 
naturally,  the  men  of  highest  spirit  and  energy  in  their  various 
callings.  Thus  the  States  had  simply  to  utilise,  and  not  to  create  or 
even  to  introduce,  the  best  skill,  traditions,  and  experience  of  the 
old  world  manufecturers.  And  there  soon  came  about  a  general 
willingness  on  the  part  of  these  immigrants  to  revert  to  their  old 
callings  as  opportunity  offered ;  for  the  new  toils  of  unwonted  agri- 
culture, or  the  disheartening  failures  on  multitudinous  dummy  gold 
fields,  gave  fresh  prominence  tomemories  of  former  more  lucrative  and 
more  satisfactory  work.  Manufactures  were  engrained  in  the  people 
before  arrival.  These  habits  and  traditions  of  work  needed  only 
time  for  their  reappearance ;  but  this  reappearance  was  hastened  by 
the  curious  self-eacrifice  of  all  other  interests  in  &vour  of  tbeae 
manufacturei^. 

And  yet,  if  we  look  to  the  surroundings  of  the  manu&ctories  of 
the  United  States,  we  see  at  once  that  their  very  life  is  closely  bound 
up  with  the  existence  of  undeveloped  virgin  resources.  When  bad 
times  come  and  consumptive  demand  wanes,  then  short  time  or 
stoppage  of  mills,  and  so  forth,  merely  throws  more  human  energy 
into  the  opening  up  of  unbroken  agricultural  areas.  A  great  increase 
in  agricultural  output  ie  the  result,  and,  provided  a  market  be  found 
for  this,  a  recuperative  force  is  at  once  set  in  motion  which  shrouds 
the  fact  that  many  of  these  artificially  supported  mills  and  factories 
are  not  in  unison  with  the  true  life  of  the  community.  And,  in  ad- 
dition, the  ready  supply  of  food  offered  by  virgin  soil  does  away 
with  any  risk  of  actual  starvation. 

In  spite  of  these  manifest  '  natural '  advantages,  we  nevertheless 
cannot  be  blind  to  the  notorious  fact  that  in  bad  times  there  is  more 
actual  distress  in  those  manufacturing  districts  than  in  those  of 
crowded  but  Free-trade  England.     The  special  reason  of  this  is  that; 
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bad  times  prer^it  production  at  profits ;  tind  that  although  mao  can 
eeaae  being  a  producer  for  a  time,  he  can  onl;  ceaee  being  a  consutner 
by  leaving  this  world.  And  it  is  on  man  as  a  consumer  that  Protec- 
tion presses  with  so  heavy  a  hand.  So  far  as  Protection  has  any  effect 
in  America,  it  enhances  the  price  of  everything  to  the  consumer,  and 
this  forces  the  mann&cturer,  capitalist,  and  workman  alike  to  suSer 
mora  than  need  be  when  bad  times  force  him  to  stand  by  in  idleness  as 
&  producer. 

And  again,  in  prosperous  times  American  manufacturers  enjoy 
Teryeonsideiable  advantages — not  because  of  Pn}tection,but  because  of 
this  wealth  of  vir^n  resources.  A  great  store  of  provisionB  and  of  raw 
matenal  is  readily  amassed ;  and  the  demand  of  prosperous  times 
readily  converts  this  into  wealth.  The  workers  on  Uiia  raw  material 
lenforce  willingly  that  class  of  consumers  who  are  lavish  and  extrava- 
gant in  their  expenditure.  This  style  of  improvident  consumption 
hag,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  become  a  marked  feature  in  the  United  States 
irtienever  eras  of  ^HDsperity  set  in ;  and  it  is  a  style  which  is  always 
above  paying  heed  to  the  fact  that  prices  are  so  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
incubuB  of  any  particular  commercial  policy.  Home  consumption  be- 
coiDes  thus  specially  brisk,  even  to  the  extent  of  causing  a  decrease  in 
exports.  And  so  an  important  but  artificial  and  unwholesome  stimulus 
ia  givKi  to  the  protected  industries  which  completely  shrouds  the  evil 
nnlts,  to  the  consumer,  of  protective  duties.  This  unnatural  vitality 
is  the  certain  precursor  of  a  crash  such  as  tliat  which  fell  upon  the 
American  people  in  18/3.  This  wealth  of  virgin  resources  at  once 
nourishes  and  conceals  that  diseased  condition  of  the  body  of  manu- 
&etiire  which  is  induced  by  Protection. 

It  is  well  also  to  consider  the  inBuence  of  this  protection  of  manu- 
^ctme  in  the  United  States  on  the  supply  of  the  home  and  tiie 
foreign  markets.  In  the  first  place,  in  the  United  States  it  has  been 
c^timsted  that  only  one  tenth  of  the  whole  population  are  even  con- 
nected witii  manufactures.  Such  a  percentage,  if  we  regard  the 
ncoids  of  other  communities,may  fairly  be  set  down  as  the  unaided  issue 
of  mere  concentration  of  population :  it  certainly  shows  that  Protec- 
tion has  failed  in  uiy  appreciable  manner  to  divert  human  exertion 
from  its  natuial  channels.  The  attractions  of  an  underpeopled  soil 
»re  too  great  to  allow  of  the  population  being /orc«d  to  other  labour. 

Evidence  of  this  is  found  in  the  failure  of  the  American  manufao- 
toKn  to  supply  their  own  home  market  even  with  wares  for  which 
<l>e;  enjc^  special  facilities.  This  result  is  greatly  aided  by  the  fact 
tint  high  prices  of  American  made  goods  consequent  on  the  high 
(uiff  act  as  an  antidote  to  that  tariff  so  far  as  foreigners  are  concerned. 
Englidi  cutlery,  for  instance,  in  normally  prosperous  times  success- 
fully competes  with  American  even  in  the  Western  States.  Of 
Sheffield  cutlery  the  States  imported  74,000^.  worth  in  1880,  as 
Mnpared  with  50,00x7^  worth  in  1879.  The  revival  of  trade 
lut  year  immediately  doubled  the  importation  of  iron  and  steel 
from   England.     It  is  a    ourions   sight  to    see  /re«  Americans 
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BubmittiDg  to  the  &ct  that  Eogliah  iron  and  ateel,  buideoed  with 
cost  of  transit  and  a  40  per  cent,  duty,  can  yet  imderBcll  Ameri- 
caa  steel  in  the  American  market.  When  the  railway  aystem  of  the 
States  is  c<>tnpkted  therei  wiUbe  about  100,000  milee  of  raiLs  laid. 
The  mere  maintenance  and  necessary  renewals  over  these  lines  im- 
plies an  enormooB  and  persistent  demand  for  rails.  English  maken 
continue  to  hold  their  own  in  this  division  of  the  AmericaD  market, 
and  it  is  satiB&ctory  to  remember  that  the  low  price  at  which  their 
Free-trade  opportunities  enable  them  to  supply  these  rails  adds  to  the 
wealth  producing  and  purchasing  power  of  our  Mends  the  consumers 
of  the  United  States. 

Increase  of  population  creates  new  markets,  which  the  population 
naturally  endeavours  of  itself  to  supply.  And  wherever  population 
congregates  in  sufficient  numbeiB,  there  the  necessary  industries  arise 
— i/  ^ey  can.  In  America  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  has 
struggled  into  existence,  but  as  yet  it  has  only  so  far  succeeded  as  to 
compete  as  it  were  on  sufferance  with  the  supplies  sent  all  the  way 
from  England.  Protection  keeps  the  prices  of  labour  and  of  living  bo 
high,  that  the  'prohibitive '  duty  on  English  supplies,  instead  of  keep- 
ing them  out  of  the  market,  simply  becomes  a  bounty  paid  by  the 
inhabitants  to  enable  the  English  manu&cturer  to  penetrate  into  the 
market.  Meanwhile  no  one  knows  whether  the  tree  manufacture  of 
iron  and  steel  can  be  carried  on  in  the  States  cheaper  than  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  iron  and  steel.  If  it  can,  the  Americans  are  buying 
their  iron  and  steel  now  at  a  dead  loss  to  themselves.  If  it  cannot, 
they  are  paying  to  their  manu&cturers  the  annual  losses  on  a  process 
of  manubcture  t^at  does  not  pay.  That  tksy  lose  by  the  tranaao- 
tion  ia  evident;  the  only  question  ia  ag  to  the  greater  or  Cesser 
amowilt  of  their  loea. 

Thus  Protection  resolutely  prevents  the  Americans  from  obtaining 
the  conmiand  of  their  own  home  market  even  in  those  wares  for 
which  the  country  m,ay  possess  special  aptitudes ;  and  at  the  same 
time  it  prevents  the  Americans  from  finding  out  which  manu&ctuies 
pay,  and  which  do  not.  The  great  fact  remains  that  the  high  prices 
consequent  on  Protection  do  actually  act  as  a  powerful  antidote  to  the 
high  tariff,  and  pay  for  foreign  manu&ctures  the  entrance  fees  into  the 
American  market  which  Protection  extorts. 

In  regard  to  the  supplying  foreign  markets,  it  is  but  logical  to 
suppose  that  if  Protection  have  its  claimed  success  in  starting  within 
a  community  industries  specially  suitable  to  the  circiunstances  of  the 
community,  there  will  be  some  surplus  products  of  those  industries 
for  export.  How  do  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  fare  in 
foreign  and  neutral  markets  ?  That  they  penetrate  to  them  is  not 
to  be  gainsaid.  But  that  they  penetrate  in  insignificant  quantities 
is  seen  from  the  &ct  that  only  one-tenth  at  the  most  of  the  ex- 
ports of  the  United  States  are  articles  manu&ctured  in  the  States. 
And  even  this  export  trade  is  manifestly  a  mere  result  of  the  peculiar 
conditions  surrounding  manu&cture  in  the  States.    Ammcana  have 
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developed  an  extiaordinary  iDgenuity  of  invention ;  they  liave  also 
developed  a  tendency  to  *  do  thin^  big.'  If  tbe  opportunity  is 
^voorable  they  thus  numuiactate  large  etocka  of  articles  whoee 
novelty  and  neatness  is  often  their  chi^  recommendation.  But  fox 
the  present  the  export  of  many  such  articles,  often  the  mere  realisa- 
tion  of  some  gigantic  scheme  of  advertisemeat,  or  the  getting  rid  of 
articles  for  which  there  is  absolutely  no  sale  in  the  home  market,  is 
because  of  depression  in  the  States.  It  is  clearly  recorded  that 
American  drills  and  sheetings  only  appear  in  the  great  China  market 
when  periods  of  severe  depression  eidst  in  American  manufacturing 
centres.  The  cost  of  production  in  normally  prosperous  times  is  too 
high  to  favour  export.  The  stocks  that  even  then  accumulate  become 
mnaleable  when  good  times  return ;  these  are  added  to  the  stock 
manubctured  under  the  cheapening  pressure  of  depression  ;  and  the 
whole  '  lot '  is  eventually  to  be  got  rid  of  at  abnonnally  low  prices. 

As  a  general  result  it  has  been  noticed  that  just  now  in  the  United 
States  with  prosperous  years  the  imports  increase  and  the  exports  de- 
aease ;  whereas  the  contrary  seems  to  be  the  case  in  years  of  depres- 
n<HL  Protection  increases  costs  of  living ;  it  raises  prices  all  round  ; 
wages  c<HDe  to  be  normally  at  abnormal  height.  In  prosperous  years 
the  local  manufacturers  having  to  pay  higher  wages  can  only  sell  at  ex- 
cessive prices.  Americans  are  asked  to  pay  these  prices ;  and  they  do 
so  in  prosperous  times.  But  these  same  high  prices,  instead  of  foster- 
ing local  industries,  simply  enable  the  less  costly  foreign  commodity 
to  enter  Uie  market  even  though  saddled  with  the  extravagant  duty 
Protection  imposes.  The  result  is  that  imports  increase  and  the  local 
manufacturers  cease  exporting.  But  they  also  cease  selling  even  in 
the  home  market. 

However,  with  times  of  depression  these  things  alter,  Ameri- 
cans no  longer  buy.  Prices  are  too  high.  In  their  own  phrase,  they 
'  scrape  through '  till  times  mend.  Imports  decrease.  Local  manu- 
bcturers  have  stock  in  hand  they  are  unable  to  get  rid  of  in  the  home 
market ;  they  also  find  labour  wilMng  to  put  up  with  lower  wages, 
■nd  it  comes  to  be  possible  to  export  that  ibr  which  there  is  no  sale 
whatever  at  home.  Exports  increase.  American  manufacturers  once 
more  appear  in  foreign  markets. 

It  is  necessary  to  remember,  in  this  connection,  that  in  England, 
if  indttstriat  energy  cannot  find  vent  in  the  creation  of  a  margin  at 
least  of  exportable  wealth,  industrial  pauperism  must  result.  In  the 
Doited  States,  on  the  contrary,  this  energy  is  not  so  confined  ;  it  can 
ntd  does  seek  profit  from  the  appropriation  and  development  of 
virgin  resources.  Labour  and  capital  find  their  natural  field  in  the 
[nairie  and  not  in  the  fectory.  It  is  only  in  abnormal  times  of  severe 
depression  that  these  natural  conditions  are  temporarily  suspended* 
and  industrial  energy  creates  any  margin  for  export.  Manufacturing 
enterprise,  thus  harassed,  will  never  achieve  any  palpable  place  in 
foreign  markets  till  the  United  States  becomes  fully  peopled  up.  It 
would  seem  only  natural  tiiat,  for  the  present,   the  exp<^  trade 
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of  tbiB  large  population  should  be  almost  all  made  up  of  the  crnde 
products  of  the  soil — cotton,  minerals  (solid  and  liquid),  and  food — 
all  endeavours  of  Protection  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

This  tendency  is  amply  verified  by  records.  The  United  States 
Government  publish  what  they  term  a  *  percentage  of  agricultural 
products  (including  products  of  the  forest),  to  total  of  domestic  pro- 
ducts exported  every  year.'  It  is  well,  in  order  to  eliminate  tempo- 
rary influences,  to  take  the  average  annual  percentage  for  four-year 
periode.  For  the  past  sixteen  years  these  averages  have  been  -68, 
■74,  76  and  *79  per  cent.  Records  show  there  has  been  a  steady  rise 
of  this  percentage  all  the  while  that  stringent  Protection  has  been 
endeavouring  to  decrease  this  percentage.   These  are  facts,  not  &ncies. 

On  the  whole,  then,  Protection  in  the  United  States,  so  &r  from 
encouraging  and  fostering  the  growth  of  manu&ctures,  seems,  if  we 
look  to  results,  only  to  hamper  and  harass  those  to  which  concentra- 
tion of  population  has  given  legitimate  birth  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
to  shield  others  which  have  but  doubtful  claims  to  legitimacy.  It 
shields  them  from  a  justified  death  only  with  the  assistance  of  forced 
contributions  levied  as  black  mail  from  a  heedless  and  unthinking 
people.  There  may  not  be  consciousness  of  this  in  those  who  work 
these  industries ;  but,  they  are  the  chie&  in  the  ranks  that  oppose 
Free-trade;  and  their  impelling  motive  is  the  sacred  motive  of  self- 
preservation. 

(iii)  TAa  Bevemie  arguTnent. — Protection  in  America  finds 
much  political  support  in  the  plea  that  money  must  be  raised  for 
carrying  on  the  government  of  the  country.  Creneral  Hancock's 
celebrated  '  Tariff  letter,'  during  the  late  Prudential  election,  sum- 
marises this  question  in  the  words: — 

*  The  necessity  of  raising  money  for  the  administration  of  the 
government  will  continue  so  long  as  human  nature  lasts.  All  parties 
agree  that  the  best  way  for  us  to  raise  revenue  is  largely  by  the 
tariff.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  therefore,  all  talk  about  Free- 
trade  is  folly.' 

It  is,  at  the  least,  remarkable  to  find  such  language  uttered  by  a 
prospective  head  of  the  Democratic  party ;  but  the  sentence  is  a  &ir 
sample  of  the  plea  put  forward,  even  by  the  genuine  Protectionist,  in 
favour  of  high  tariffs.  Americans,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  exhibited 
marked  distrust  of  direct  taxation.  To  escape  that  method  th^ 
seem  to  be  content  to  make  large  sacrifices.  They  are  told  with 
truth  that  much  revenue  may  be  raised  by  customs  duties.  But  to 
&Tgae  thence  to  the  conclusion  that  therefore  '  all  talk  about  Free- 
trade  is  folly,'  is  to  miss  the  point  of  the  argument.  The  interested 
manufacturers  contrive  with  ease  to  &n  this  plea  into  the  flame  of 
stringent  Protection  to  their  own  special  mana&ctures.  With  ease 
they  lead  their  fellow-countrymen — who  in  the  vast  majority  have 
little  connection  with  ext^nal  commerce — ^to  the  conclusion  that  if 
revenue  is  to  come  of  customs  duties,  the  higher  the  duties  the 
greater  the  revenue. 
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This  reveaoe  argument  has  been  urged  by  Prince  BismEirck  in 
Gennany,  ai*  well  as  by  AmericanB,  and  it  is  above  all  the  one  plea  on 
irtiich  this  retrograde  policy  has  now  aQd  thea  commended  itself 
to  the  practical  British  colonist.  'Theoretical'  economists,  indeed, 
point  ont  that  to  tax  your  trade  iB  to  destroy  your  trade;  that  'where 
Protection  b^ins  there  revenue  ends; '  that  to  hamper  tie  entry  of 
goods  into  your  market  by  heavy  duties  is  to  starve  the  goose  that  is 
to  lay  the  golden  eggs  of  revenue.  More  practical  economists  will  hold 
that  it  is  a  mere  question  of  balances ;  and  that  it  is  conceivable  that 
the  dnties  may  be  so  cunningly  adjusted,  that  while  inevitably  de- 
stroying some  of  the  trade  incident  to  the  smaller  duties,  they  yet 
sock  mcve  actual  revenue  out  of  what  remains. 

The  question  is  really  solved  only  by  appeal  to  experience.  The 
United  States,  with  all  the  acknowledged  evils  of  a  high  tariff,  extract 
a  revenue  of  27,cxx],ooo^  out  of  the  trade  of  a  population  of  fifty  mil- 
lions. The  United  Kingdom,  enjoying  the  manifold  benefits  of  a  low 
tariff,  extracts  a  revenue  of  2 1  ,ooo,oooi.  out  of  the  trade  of  a  popula- 
tion of  thirty-five  millions  In  either  case  the  populations  contribute 
revenue  through  the  customs  to  the  annual  amount  per  head  of  eleven 
shillinga.  But  the  English  population  enjoys  in  addition  all  the 
pecnniaiy  benefit  of  a  trade  three  times  that  of  the  Americans. 

Besides  this,  if  we  compare  the  customs  revenues  of  England  and 
the  United  States  for  even  the  last  ten  years,  we  see  that  the  English 
receipts  maintain  a  steady  level  of  20,000,000^  per  annum,  while 
those  of  the  United  States  have  faUsn,  ateatUly  from  37,000,000^.  in 
1869  to  27,000,000^  in  1879.  During  this  period  the  English  popu- 
latioa  increased  by,  say,  four  millioua ;  but  no  less  than  ten  millions 
more  human  beings  have  come  to  live  in  the  United  States.  In  other 
words,  by  looking  to  these  recent  of  what  baa  been,  we  find  that  with 
a  low  tariff  a  population  contributes  far  more  revenue  through  the 
means  of  cnstoms  duties  than  with  a  high  tariff.  The  high  customs 
duties  in  the  United  States  have  failed  alt<^ether  to  provide  that 
steady  nniform  contribution  to  the  revenue  that  the  low  English 
dnties  have  provided.  They  have  in  ten  years  rendered  this  particu- 
lar source  of  revenue  2$  per  cent,  less  profitable,  though  population 
has  increased  30  per  cent. 

This  result  is  no  doubt  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  high  duties  inevi- 
tably give  birth  to  manifold  methods  of  evasion.  It  would  be  an  interest- 
ing calculation  to  discover  how  much  the  signal  decrease  in  American 
eoatoms'  receipts  is  due  to  this  cause.  Smuggling  only  finds  suffi- 
cient inducement  under  high  tariffs.  And  smn^Iing  is  nowadays 
of  extennive  variety,  ranging  from  the  simple  landing  of  a  cask  of 
fpirits  while  the  eyes  of  the  revenue  are  turned  the  other  way,  to  the 
daboiate  machinery  of  dishonest  middlemen  who  thrive  by  false 
packing  and  false  '  declarations.'  By  this  means  silk  has  been  known 
to  '  pass '  in  casks  *  declared '  as  bottled  beer.  And  the  extreme  is 
reached  in  the  brazen-&ced  bribery  which  is  so  well  known  in  stindry 
of  the  more  backward  European  ports,  even  though  we  refoae  to 
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credit  the  tales  of  travellers  as  to  its  existence  in  some  of  the  land- 
ingpIacesoftbemoBt&dvaiiced  community  of  thisageofpTogrees.  These 
widespread  systems  of  fraud  can  only  exist  in  the  atmosphere  of  high 
duties  ;  but  in  that  they  flourish  to  artistic  perfection.  We  hear,  for 
instance,  of  men  who  will  buy  steel  rails  in  Europe,  'lay'  them,  run 
an  engine  and  two  trucks  over  them,  take  them  up  again,  and  pass 
them  through  any  '  amenable '  custom  house  as  *  old '  or  '  scrap  iron,' 
thereby  reducing  the  duty  hy  three-fourths.  These  things  may  be 
possible  under  the  paramount  influeace  of  railway  '  rings ; '  or  they 
may  be  fecilitated  by  cases  (however  singular  and  rare)  of  guilty 
connivance  in  the  custom  house.  The  importers  do  not,  probably, 
pocket  the  whole  of  the  duty  evaded ;  some  of  it,  no  doubt,  disappears 
elsewhere ;  it  is  a  tax  on  their  trade,  but  it  is  a  tax  which  fails  to 
swell  the  revenue  - 

Altogether  it  is  found  by  the  actual  experience  of  both  methods 
that  the  contention  of  laising  revenue  is  altogether  in  favour  of  low 
tariffs.  High  tariffi  destroy  the  trade,  and  breed  methods  of  evasion. 
These  methods  reap  no  profits  under  low  tariffs,  while  trade  by  low 
tarifis  increases  fest.  This  question  of  revenue  is  settled  no  sooner 
an  appeal  is  made  to  experience ;  but  hitherto  in  the  United  States 
the  great  majority  have  confided  in  the  interested  minority,  and  have 
failed  to  satisfy  themselves  that  high  tariffs  in  any  way  contribute  to 
the  revenue  in  proportion  to  the  asserted  ratio. 

(iv)  Tht  futv/re  of  this  ProtecHan. — In  conclusion,  it  remains 
briefly  to  consider  the  future  of  Protection  in  the  United  States.  We 
are  met  on  the  threshold  of  this  inquiry  by  the  pertinent  question. 
How  is  it  that,  in  the  face  of  the  proverbial  '  Yankee  'cuteness,' 
such  a  state  of  affairs  should  be  permitted  in  the  United  States  ?  It 
is,  in  truth,  not  a  little  astounding  that  Protection  should  be  for  one 
moment  tolerated  in  Stat^  whose  original  and  grand  historical 
claim  to  independence  was  liberation  from  bondage  to  the  mercantile 
theory.  It  is  a  strange  contradiction  te  have  to  recognise  the  high 
intelligence  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  same 
breath  to  detail  the  follies  and  evils  of  the  commercial  policy  which 
they  have  adopted  in  their  dealings  with  foreigners.  It  is  a  strange 
contradiction  (and  one  that  has  been  published  in  the  States)  to  find 
the  shrewd  American  citizen  allowing  himself  to  be  governed  by  men 
who  said  some  years  ago,  *  You  must  not  trade  with  Texas — it  is  not 
national  territory ; '  and  who  this  year  say, '  No  impediment  whatever 
shall  be  allowed  in  the  way  of  your  trading  with  Texas ;  it  is  now 
national  territory.' 

The  primary  explanation  of  this  paradox  is  that  all  evidences  of 
evil  are,  as  it  were,  gilded  over  by  the  flood  of  wealth  tbac  overflows 
from  the  opening  up  of  new  resources.  It  is  true  the  high  taiifiT 
simply  lessens,  pro  rofd,  the  savings  or  profits  which  naturally  accrue 
fzaax  the  employment  of  capital  and  labour.  But  in  a  new  country 
(and  a  country  whose  soil  yields  annually  some  io,ooo,ooo2.  of  gold, 
besides  abundance  of  other  minerals  and  endless  agricultural  products)^ 
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these  profits  accumulate  with  a  rapidity  altogether  unknown  in  fully 
dereloped  lands ;  and  the  incidental  loss  passes  unheeded. 

Again,  in  a  land  of  unbounded  virgin  reeources,  food,  or  the  poa- 
ahility  of  its  acquisition,  is  ready  to  the  hand  of  every  man.  In  such 
a  land  a  number  of  even  useless  manufacturers  are  supported  without 
complaint,  for  the  stomachs  of  the  people  do  not  feel  the  sacrifice. 
And  it  is  an  old  tale  that  when  the  more  animal  portions  of  the 
human  body  are  in  comfortable  circumstance,  the  head  is  inclined  to 
deal  indulgently  by  concerns  with  which  it  has  no  palpable  or  imme- 
diate connection. 

These  conditions  account  in  great  measure  for  the  fact  that  a 
large  nation,  ever  clamorous  for  the  post  of  guardian  of  human 
freedom,  should  voluntarily  place  itaelf  in  the  bondage  of  Protection. 
Each  free  American  citizen  at  the  present  moment  is  in  the  toils  of  a 
villeinage  to  his  superior  lord  the  fostered  manufacturer ;  week  by 
week  he  hands  over  to  him,  under  the  guise  of  increased  prices,  so 
much  of  the  earnings  of  his  labour,  or  of  the  profits  of  his  capital. 
Bat  he  heeds  not  his  position  because  his  opportunities  bless  him 
witli  abnormally  good  earnings  and  profits. 

The  conditions  under  which  Protection  exists  in  the  United 
States  may  be  grouped  in  four  categories: — (i)  plenty  and  cheapness 
of  virgin  resoarces ;  (2)  the  inflow  of  foreign  capital ;  {3)  ultimate 
government  by  muihood  suffrage ;  (4)  vest«d  interests  fbstered  by 
Protection.  How  long  wiU  these  conditions  remain  in  effective  co- 
exiotenceP 

(l)  The  first  of  these  groups  will  for  years  to  come  divert  the 
major  portion  of  the  national  eneigies  to  work  that  has  little  or  no 
direct  connection  with  the  foreign  import  trade.  The  fermers  and 
miners  of  the  west  and  north,  and  the  growers  of  cotton  and  breeders 
of  cattle  in  the  west  and  south  will,  for  years  to  come,  have  little  per- 
taaal  feeling  in  the  matter  of  a  policy  directly  affecting  only  the 
mann&cturers  of  the  east.  But  as  population  increases — and  the 
prooesB  gives  every  sign  of  high-pressure  speed — these  now  outlying 
districts  will  become  central ;  and  to  their  inhabitants  will  become 
obvious  and  palpable  the  burden  of  a  high  tariff.  Indeed  the 
&rmers  of  the  west  are  already  complaining  of  the  high  cost  of  the 
implemente  necessary  to  their  peculiar  systi^  of  hoabandry.  And  as 
population  increases  the  inevitable  increase  in  ontput  of  commodities 
will  demand  not  only  an  outlet  but  some  equivalent  return  trade. 
Already  western  farmers  are  prognosticating  a  day  when  England 
will  be  purchasing  her  wheat  where  she  can  pay  for  it  with  hermanu- 
&ctare8.  This  result  will  ensue  whenever  rise  in  the  cost  of  Ameri- 
can wheat  raises  it  to  the  same  price  in  the  English  market  as 
Continental  or  Eastern  wheat. 

The  Census  of  the  United  States,  taken  on  June  i,  1S80,  tells  a 
sgnificant  tale.  During  the  last  decade  there  has  been  added  to  the 
popolation  10,000,000  souls.  One  quarter  of  this  in^ease  is  due  to 
immigration,  and  three  quarters  to  national  growth.     In  the  north- 
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east,  in  the  older,  more  fuU,y  •peopled  awl  ma/nufacturing  Staiea, 
there  faas  been  the  least  increase,  amoonting  only  to  15  per  cent.  In 
the  Bouth-eaat,  among  the  older  agricultural  dietricts,  the  increase  ie 
greater.  But  in  the  whole  of  the  wilder  west,  «fA«re  manufactorU» 
are  conspicvxmB  by  (heir  abeence,  there  the  populations  have  doubled 
in  many  instances,  treUed  in  Kansas,  and  actually  quadrupled  in  Ne- 
brseka  and  Colorado.  Mining  and  agriculture  may  be  said  to  have 
absorbed  eight  out  of  the  ten  new  nullioQB  of  inhabitants.  This  fore- 
bodes a  coming  alteration  in  the  balance  of  the  forces  that  natmally 
rE^;ulate  external  commerce. 

(2)  This  rapid  development  of  virgin  resources  is  assist«d,  in  it* 
tendency  to  upset  high  tariffs,  by  the  ^adual  cessation  in  the  inflow 
of  foreign  capital  and  the  concomitant  growth  of  the  investment  of 
American  capital  abroad.  This  change  in  the  tide  of  capital  has 
already  set  in.  Protection  has  largely  prevented  repayment  in  kind. 
The  foreigner  wishing  to  trade  has  had  to  finance : — fundB,  securities, 
shares  have  passed  to  American  ownership.  It  will  thus  come  to 
pass,  that  if  Americans  wish  to  export  (and  this  wish  will  be  largely 
stimulated  as  their  country  becomes  opened  up),  they  will  be  forced  to 
import  by  way  of  repayment.  This  will  be  possible  only  with  a  less 
prohibitive  tariff. 

(3)  These  tendencies  towards  Free-trade  will  have  a  severe  straggle 
with  tiie  two  last  of  our  four  groups.  It  has  been  said  that  wise  men 
learn  irom  the  experiences  of  others,  but  that  fools  can  only  learn 
firom  their  own.  At  the  present  time  ultimate  political  power  in  the 
States  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  those  who  ignore  knowledge  of  ascer- 
tained human  experiences  ;  and  who  at  the  same  time  &il  to  win  the 
guidance  of  those  pOBsessed,  and  disinterestedly  possessed,  of  such 
knowledge.  These  masses,  it  would  seem,  must  in  a  measure  await 
the  teaching  of  their  own  experience — though  thti  spread  of  education 
will  hasten  their  due  recognition  of  the  experiences  of  others.  But  for 
guidance  their  present  prospects  are  far  from  hopeful.  Facts  tell  us 
that  they  become  the  ready  instruments  in  the  han(k  of  those  who 
trade  upon  their  ignorance  and  upon  the  essential  human  tendency  to 
lend  willing  ear  to  all  that  Batters  innate  selfishness.  Thus,  to  win 
the  votes  of  wage-earners  in  America  no  more  powerful  political  cry 
has  been  devised  than  that  of  '  preserving  Americans  from  the  com- 
petition of  the  underpaid  labour  of  Europe.' 

It  appears  for  the  present  hopeless  to  point  out  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  Protection  does  not  accomplish  this  end.  The  wage-earner  in 
the  manuhcturing  districts  is  by  no  means  so  well  off  as  he  would  be 
in  the  manufactiuring  districts  in  Euglaud.  It  has  over  and  over 
again  been  pointed  out  how  well  the  American  politician  knows  the 
electioneering  valuq  of  appealing  to  the  nominal  rates  of  wages,  but 
carefully  omitting  all  reference  to  relative  purchasing  powers.  The 
American  wage-earner  may  he  sure  of  one  point :  whatever  work  Pro> 
tectiou  brings  him,  whatever  work  he  gets,  and  would  not  get  if  com* 
petition  were  &ee,  has  to  be  paid  for  t^  him  out  of  the  wages  he  gets 
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for  doing  it.  Five  cents  per  yard  on  cotton  prints  is  the  duty 
chuged  to  countervail  EugUsb  facilities  of  production.  The  Ameri- 
can manofu^urer  thus  charges  four  cents  more  per  yard  for  the 
ecMon  prints  he  makes.  This  protection  enables  him  to  make  cotton 
jmtsand  employ  people  in  the  factory.  But  the  wage-earners  so 
employed  have  to  pay  four  cents  more  for  every  yard  of  cotton  they 
use.  And,  not  only  so,  but,  while  they  get  wages  from  one  industry 
onlj,  Protection  Influences  many  others  as  well,  and  all  prices  are  en- 
hanced above  what  they  otherwise  would  be.  Thia  extra  charge  on 
all  he  ftttys  is  the  direct  effect  of  the  competition  of  the  *  underpaid ' 
iabovf  of  Europe.  Protection  is  powerless  to  prevent  the  effect.  All 
Protection  does  is  to  shift  the  charge  &om  the  producer  to  the  con- 
sumer; and  the  wage-earner,  if  a  producer  in  the  factory,  is  all  the 
more  a  consumer  at  home.  Manhood  suffi^age  in  the  less  settled  dis- 
tricts is  not  yet  sufficiently  boiind  up  with  ^e  foreign  trade  to  care 
to  busy  itself  with  foreign  policy ;  manhood  suffrage  in  the  more 
Kitled  districts  awaits  the  spread  of  knowledge  to  force  on  it  a  doe 
af^ireciation  of  its  real  position. 

(4)  For  the  present,  tiie  most  serious  and  distinct  obstacle  is  the  pow- 
afol  one  of  the  vested  interests.  The  manu&cturers,  chiefly  located 
in  the  eastern  States,  derive  most  benefit  and  relief  fi'om  protective 
doties.  These  duties  are  paid  by  the  nation  at  large,  and  a  major 
potion  of  the  contributions  come  from  other  distant  districts.  These 
mann&cturers  thus  thrive  on  the  contributions  they  levy  of  their 
luedless  distant  countrymen.  Protection  institutes  rates  for  the  sup- 
port of  two  claseea  of  persona — the  one  class  consisting  of  those  who 
eodd  live,  and  live  better,  without  this  aid ;  the  other  class  con- 
siting  of  those  who,  without  thia  aid,  would  have  to  turn  to  other 
modes  of  livelihood  which  would  be  a  gain,andnot'a  loss,  to  the  nation 
at  luge.  Industries  involving  legitimate  national  superiorities  would 
flourish  all  the  better  without  Protection.  But  industries  of  the 
■Ultimate  kind,  whose  works  are  so  much  waste  of  energy,  inas- 
mnch  as  they  make  goods  that  can  be  made  cheaper  elsewhere  at  the 
present,  and  which  will  come  into  being  unaided  when  times  are 
ripe  for  them — these  would  perish  in  the  absence  of  Protection. 
Such  manufacturers  owe  their  all  to  Protection ;  of  this  they  are 
veil  aware,  and  they  accordingly  put  forth  every  nerve  to  keep  their 
bold  on  a  system,  in  the  absence  of  which  they  must  devote  their 
eiKigies  to  other  work.  The  vested  interests,  of  a  type  altogether 
pemidons  to  the  general  well-being,  thus  exert  their  influence  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  harm  they  do  to  the  State  as  a  whole. 

Their  power  was  eshibited  in  the  late  Presidential  election  ;  the 
Democratic  candidate  was  forced  to  woo  their  favour  by  a  partial 
'ecsntation  of  the  wise  doctrine  adopted  by  the  Democratic  party,  that 
the  tariff  should  be  arranged  with  a  view  to  revenue  only.  The  sop 
of'  incidental  Protection '  was  thrown,  though  without  effect.  These 
ptrticular  vested  interests  know  they  stand  or  fall  with  full-bodied 
Protection,  and  their  present  power  is  well  exemplified  in  this  vi<dent 
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political   endeavour   to  win   their   favour  by   the   surreDder   of  aa 
important  priDciple. 

TMb  necessarily  curBory  vier  of  the  fects  of  the  case  brings  oe, 
then,  to  fout  conclusions : — 

(i)  The  profiperity  of  the  United  States  is  due  to  plenty  of 
fertile  virgin  soil,  to  great  mineral  and  natural  resources,  and,  above 
all,  to  the  strict  freedom  of  trade  over  the  whole  United  States  con- 
tinent.    The  protective  tariff  simply  impedes  this  prosperity. 

(ii)  In  regard  to  the  setting  up  of  manufactures,  the  high  tariff 
succeeds  in  hampering  those  to  which  concentration  of  popnlation 
gives  legitimate  birth ;  and  in  upholding  those  which  are,  at  all 
events  for  the  present,  a  dead  loss  to  the  commonity  at  large. 

(iii)  American  (and  other)  politicians  maintain  that  Uie  high 
tariff  is  a  good  method  of  raising  revenue ;  but  facts  show  us  tlut 
even  within  the  last  ten  years  this  high  tariff  (in  a  variety  of  ways) 
has  cut  down  by  nearly  one-third  the  actual  amoont  of  revenue  for- 
merly derived  from  customs'  duties,  and  which,  in  a  more  healthy 
condition  of  things,  must  have  in  some  measure  kept  pace  with  an 
increase  of  population  during  the  same  period  of  more  than  one- 
third. 

(iv)  The  intelligent  American  citizen  puts  up  with  Protection 
because  it  affects  him  but  little  in  his  absorbing  occupation  of  open- 
ing up  the  vast  interior.  The  assured  success  of  this  internal  de- 
velopment, coupled  with  the  ebb  of  foreign  capital,  will  gradually 
overoome  both  the  heedless  ma  merUcB  of  manhood  sufi&age,  and  the 
knowing  via  motiva  of  vested  interests. 

Geobqh  Baben-Powxll. 
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The  Late  Govehnob  op  Madras. 

ON  Uie  eveoing  of  I^Viday,  the  26th  of  November  last,  a  namber  of 
personal  and  official  friends  of  the  late  Grovernor  uf  Madras  met 
it  Charing  CrosB  Railway  Station  to  bid  him  &rewell,  and  to  see  him 
offfbrBrindiai  on  his  way  to  India.  They  parted  with  him  as  with 
>  friend  who  had  gone  on  temporary  leave  of  absence,  and  they  looked 
fbrwud  to  the  time  when  they  would  meet  again  to  wdcome  him 
lick  among  them  afler  his  service  as  Governor  of  a  great  dependency 
had  been  completed.  Six  short  months  have  hardly  passed  away  and 
tbe  tad  intelligence  is  brought  to  this  country  that  they  will  never 
nebim  more.  They  said  good-bye  to  him  without  foreboding.  He 
liad  a  kind  and  cheery  word  for  everyone  present.  He  appeared  to 
be  in  the  fall  vigour  of  life  and  health,  and  he  was  looking  forward 
lith  hopefulness  and  earnest  anticipation  to  the  exercise  of  his  strong 
RDse  and  busineee-Uke  experience  in  the  new  s[^ere  of  activity  to 
rfudi  be  had  been  called.  The  dream  of  his  youth  and  the  legiti- 
mate ambition  of  his  manhood  were  about  to  be  fulfilled.  He  had 
cpeat  five  uaefiil  and  happy  years  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  acting 
V  private  secretary  to  his  cousin  Lord  Elphinstone,  who  was  Governor 
of  Bombay  during  the  critical  period  between  1853  and  1859,  and 
from  that  time  forward  India  was  to  hita  a  land  of  interest,  almost  of 
imance.  Ten  years  ago,  at  the  time  when  he  was  Scotch  Lord  of 
theTreasaryjin  Mr.  Gladstone's  former  Administration,  he  mentioned, 
in  conversation  with  a  Mend  of  his  and  mine, that  the  governorship  of 
me  of  the  Indian  presidencies  was  the  object  of  his  ambition.  The 
time  came  at  last  for  that  object  to  be  fulfilled.  Although  he  was 
bejond  tbe  age  at  which  most  men  contemplate  an  Indian  career,  and 
aitbongh,  from  his  services  to  the  party  which  he  had  so  lately 
belped  to  bring  into  power,  he  might  have  looked  to  high— ^ven  to 
Cabinet — office  at  home,  when  the  appointment  was  offered  to  bitn 
be  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  it.  And  in  the  too  brief  space 
<biring  which  he  governed  Madras  there  was  no  indication  that  he 
repented  bis  decision.  The  letters  wfaich  his  friends  received  from 
bim,  and  tbe  accounts  which  appeared  in  the  Indian  newspapers, 
(bowed  that  he  was  happy  in  his  new  life  and  successfiil  as  an  admi- 
nistrator. In  his  private  letters  he  expressed  himself  delighted  with 
^Ufiras,  pleased  with  and  iuterested  in  his  work,  and  charmed  with 
"use  wiUi  whom  he  was  thrown  in  contact.  The  very  last  lettera 
*hicfa  he  wrote,  and  which  were  received  here  almost  simultaneously 
*ith  the  Bad  news  of  his  unexpected  death,  are  pervaded  by  the 
iprit  of  buoyancy  and  cheerfulness  which  was  so  ch^acteristic  of  his 
bopefnl  nature.  They  give  his  first  impressions  of  his  country  Ufe . 
u  Ootacamund,  and  describe  the  keen  interest  which  he  felt  in  the; 
Ko.  619  (iro.  oxixix.  x.a.} 
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place,  and  in  the  life,  and  in  the  people.  It  is  certain  that  durinff  the 
short  period  of  his  experience  in  Madras  he  never  for  one  moment  re- 
gretted the  change  of  life  and  circumstancbB,  In  some  of  his  lettere, 
received  in  this  country  aheutthe  beginning  of  March,  at  the  timewhen 
the  obstructive  tactics  of  the  Irish  pajty  were  at  their  height,  and  when 
the  HtreetiB  of  London  were  impassable  from  the  enow,  he  contrasted 
playfidly  the  life  of  activity  and  usefiUneBS  which  he  was  leading  in  a 
congenial  climate,  with  the  fruitless  waste  of  time  at  home,  and  the 
weariness  of  the  long  days  and  nights  he  would  have  had  to  spend  in 
the  House  of  Commons  if  he  had  remained  in  this  country.  In  one 
of  these  letters  he  writes  as  follows :  *  The  description  of  your  weather 
and  of  your  House  of  Commons  has  not  only  reooociled  me,  which  was 
not  necessary,  to  my  banishment,  but  has  made  me  rejoice  exceed- 
ingly in  the  comfort  and  freedom  of  fine  weather,  and  no  Liberal  party 
to  "  whip."  Here  my  "  whipping  "  has  been  of  the  eaaiest  and  pleasant- 
est  description.  I  find  that  thirty  miUions  of  dark  skins  out  here  are 
much  mote  easy  to  guide  than  three  hundred  white-skinned  feilow- 
coimtrymen  at  home.'  And  if  the  Governor  was  well  satisfied  with 
his  subjects,  the  latter  were  no  less  satisfied  with  him.  The  Indian 
newspapers,  which  are  not  sparing  of  their  criticisms  where  oriticinn 
is  necessaiy,  vied  with  each  other  in  their  eulogies  upon  the  new 
Governor,  who  had  found  his  way  to  the  hearts  botb  of  the  officiab  and 
of  the  natives  almost  &om  the  day  on  which  he  entered  upon  his 
dutieB.  Their  Madras  columns  were  filled  with  enthusiastic  descrip- 
tions of  his  mode  of  life,  and  of  the  measures,  political  and  social,  which 
he  had  taken  from  the  first  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  people 
and  of  the  Govenmient.  The  simplicity  of  his  character,  his  natural 
kindliness,  and  hia  strong  majiliness  hod  already  made  an  impression  on 
the  minds  of  all  who  came  within  his  influence.  The  organs  of  pubUc 
opinion  prophesied  a  successful  and  popular  administration^  and  those 
who  knew  Mr.  Adam  in  this  countiy  were  satisfied  that  in  so  doing 
they  were  not  going  beyond  the  facts.  In  his  untimely  death  we  see 
a  valuable  career  cut  short,  and  we  see  the  abrupt  termination  of  an 
administration  which  could  not  have  &iled  to  have  brought  honour 
to  the  Ministry  which  appointed  him,  satis&ction  and  distinction  to 
himself,  and  happiness  to  those  whom  be  was  sent  to  govern. 

Readers  of  Lockhart's  '  Life  of  Scott '  will  remember  the  various 
pleasant  references  to  the  Right  Hon.  William  Adam,  better  known  < 
in  his  later  life  as  Chief  Commissioner  Adam,  whom  Lockhart  men- 
tions as  '  the  only  man  he  ever  knew  that  rivalled  Sir  Walter  Scott  < 
in  uniform  gradousness  of  bonhomie  and  gentleness  of  humour.'  They 
will  also  recall  the  notices  of  the  '  Blair  Adam  Club,'  and  the  pleas-  ' 
ing  deecriptioDB  of  the  literary  and  social  gatherings  of  that  society, 
and  their  rambles  among  the  green  woods  of  Blair  Adam,  and  their  I 
*  talks  of  all  sorts  (except  beves '),  now  '  wandering  about  from  one 
shady  place  to  another,  lolling  upon  the  grass,  or  sitting  apon  the  ' 
prostrate  trees,  or  lying  on  the  grassy  summit  of  Bennarty.'    In  these 
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interestiDg  records  of  Scotch  social  life  at  the  oolnmeiicement  of  the 
century  the  old  Chief  Commiasioiier  is  the  prominent  character, 
and  in  the  careful  description  of  that  veteran  politician  it  is  easy  to 
reet^nise  the  prototype  of  his  grandson,  the  subject  of  these  pages. 
The  Chief  CommisBioner  eat  in  Parliament  from  1774,  with  Uie  in- 
ierral  of  a  few  years,  till  1811.  He  fought  a  duel  with  Fox  in 
1779,  bat  afterwards  became  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends.  He 
also  was  in  Griendly  relations  with  Lord  North,  and  he  had  a  consider- 
«Ue  ahare  in  bringing  about  the  Coalition  Ministry.  He  is  de- 
embed  as  '  a  popular,  though  not  an  eloquent  speaker,'  and  as  a 
man  who  took  a  prominent  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  '  mak- 
ing himself  of  importance  by  his  sound  judgment,  and  iirm  and 
geueial  adherence  to  the  Whig  party.'  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
fitter  words  to  describe  the  position  which  the  late  G-ovemor  of 
Madras  secured  for  himself  in  the  House  of  Commons  than  those 
Tbich  have  been  so  aptly  applied  to  his  grandfather.  As  a  speaker 
the  late  Mr.  Adam  made  no  pretence  to  eloquence.  He  spoke  readily 
eDoagh,  and  with  a  force  and  prectaion  which  carried  conviction  to 
the  minds  of  those  who  heard  him.  But  he  never  attempted  to 
make  a  great  speech,  and  probably  never  wished  to  do  bo.  He  used 
to  say  that  he  *  liked  to  have  bis  speaking  done  for  him.  It  was  the 
first  duty  of  a  party  Whip  to  be  silent,  never  to  speak  in  public,  and 
to  talk  as  little  as  possible  in  private.'  His  work  lay  in  a  diSerent 
<lirection,  and  by  it  and  by  the  '  sound  judgment,'  inherited,  it  may 
be,  from  his  grandfather,  and  by  his  '  firm  and  general  adherence ' 
to  his  party,  he  made  himself  of  very  great  importance  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  In  connection  with  the  singular  resemblance  in  these 
two  valuable  careers — excepting  that  the  one  was  cut  prematurely 
fboit  in  the  prime  of  life,  while  the  other  outlived  the  allotted  span 
by  well-nigh  a  score  of  years — it  is  interesting  to  record  the  fact 
that  when  Mr.  Adam  was  first  appointed  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
Lord  PalmerstOQ  sent  for  him,  and  after  some  kind  words  in  ref^ 
rence  to  his  appointment,  asked  whether  he  was  related  in  any  way 
to  <  Willie  Adam,'  who  formerly  sat  in  the  House,  and  on  hearing 
that  he  was  his  grandfather,  he  said :  '  Well,  he  played  a  consider- 
able part  in  the  politics  of  his  day,  and  I  hope  you  may  do  the 
nme.'  Lord  Palmerston's  hopes  were  tidfiUed.  During  the  last 
sii  years  which  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the  lata  Oovemment  there 
was  no  politician  in  the  coimtry,  if  we  except  one  or  two  of  the  very 
fint  rank,  who  was  so  much  before  the  public,  or  who  played  a  more 
coondemble  part  in  the  politics  of  the  day  than  he  did. 

It  18  io  connection  with  his  work  during  these  six  years — the 
Tnn  from  1874-1880  inclusive — that  Mr.  Adam  ia  best  known. 
1  was  doady  associated  with  him  in  much  of  the  work  of  these 
yearsi  and  I  had  many  opportunities  of  seeing  what  he  did  and  of 
jodg^ig  of  the  spirit  in  which  he  did  it.  And  I  have  been  asked 
the  question.  To  what  do  yon  attribute  his  succese  ?  What  is  the 
toeaos  by  which  he  managed  to  produce  something  like  a  revolution 
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in  English  politics  ?  The  aoawer  is  a  very  simple  one.  I  attribute 
the  successful  part  which  Mr.  Adam  played  in  the  management  of 
the  Liberal  party  to  his  own  personal  qnalitieg;  to  his  straight- 
forward, bopefiil,  and  genial  character;  to  his  natural  tact  and 
sagacious  foresight ;  to  his  instinctive  appieciation,  matured  by  ex- 
perience, of  the  effect  of  political  currents  on  the  country  at  large 
and  on  individual  constatueocies ;  to  his  strong  common  sense  and 
his  knowledge  of  men.  Foi  months  before  the  general  electitm  of 
last  year  it  was  part  of  Mr.  Adam's  duty  to  see  many  men  of  all 
ranks  of  life  and  of  all  shades  of  Liberal  opinion  who  were  desirous 
of  entering  Parliament,  or  at  least  of  contesting  some  constituency, 
and  not  unfrequently  he  had  rival  claimants  for  the  same  con- 
stituency to  deal  with.  He  always  listened  to  what  they  had  to  say 
— and  sometimes  they  were  not  a  little  wearisome — with  a  patient 
courtosy.  And  when  their  claims  in  due  course  of  business  came  to 
be  considered  in  the  office,  Mr.  Adam  seemed  to  have  an  unerring 
instinct  as  to  who  was  or  who  was  not  the  right  man.  He  never 
said  much  on  these  occasions.  But  his  verdict, '  He'll  do,'  or '  He 
won't  do,'  was  generally  final,  and  nearly  always  right.  But  if  I  am 
asked  to  say  in  one  word  what  was  the  secret  of  his  success,  I  would 
answer,  and  without  hesitation,  that  it  is  the  same  secret  which 
ensures  success  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten — the  secret,  namely,  of  bard 
and  continuous  work.  From  the  day  on  which  he  took  ap  the 
tangled  threads  by  which  the  Liberal  party  were  loosely  held  together 
in  April  1874,  until  the  day  on  which,  six  years  later,  he  handed 
over  the  official  management  of  the  largest  Liberal  majority  the 
country  has  seen  in  the  House  of  Commons  since  1832  to  his  successor 
in  the  management,  Mr.  Adam's  life  was  as  irksome  and  laborious 
as  it  is  possible  for  any  public  man's  life  to  be.  He  had  the  die- 
organised  and  defeated  fragments  of  a  party  thrown  on  his  hands, 
without  a  leader,  without  a  policy,  without  hope  either  in  the  House 
of  Commona  or  in  the  country,  and  he  undertook  to  lead  this 
disorganised  and  defeated  body  back  to  power  by  the  only  means 
by  which  the  Liberal  party  can  ever  be  victorious — by  making  it  a 
compact  and  united  j^rty,  by  inducing  the  various  conflicting  seo- 
tiona  to  put  aside  their  differences,  their  jealousieB,  their  crotchets, 
and  their  rivalri^  and  to  co-operate  heartily  together  in  the  coii~ 
stituencies,  and  in  the  House  of  Commons,  with  the  one  object  of 
enabling  a  Liberal  and  progressive  policy  to  control  the  destinies  of 
the  nation.  Mr.  Adam  imdertook  to  do  this ;  and  from  the  day  that 
he  began  the  work  until,  aided  by  many  adventitious  circumstances, 
he  had  successfully  completed  it,  he  never  lost  heart,  and  he  never 
lost  his  temper.  And  yet  he  had  his  trials  and  his  disa]q>oint> 
ments.  '  A  Whip's  life,'  he  used  to  say,  *  is  but  a  thankless  business. 
If  things  go  right  you  rarely  get  the  credit  of  tbem,  and  if  thin^ 
go  wrong  you  always  get  the  blame.  But  "  sufferance  is  the  badge 
of  all  our  tribe,"  and  we  must  just  go  our  own  way  and  do  the  best 
we  can.'    That  was  the  sum  of  his  philosophy,  and  he  acted  up  to 
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it  Hia  wtnrk  was  iDcessant,  and  his  patience  inezbaastible.  I  do 
Dot  think  that  there  was  a  single  bniii  during  those  six  long  years 
that  his  vork  was  off  his  mind.  Wfaeiever  he  was — whether  in  the 
Lobbf,  or  in  his  office,  or  at  Blair  Adam,  or  in  the  Highlands — and 
vhiteTer  he  was  doing,  Ms  thoughts  were  always  recurring  to  the 
intafsts  of  the  *  Party '  and  their  prospects  in  this  or  that  consti- 
tnency.  But  over  all  this  anxiety  and  worry  be  drew  a  veil  of  closest 
leticence.  Beneath  that  calm  and  easy-going  manner  which  he 
haUtoally  wore  he  felt  intensely  the  success  or  failure  of  the  party 
in  sny  stroke  of  policy,  or  in  any  movement,  or  even  at  a  bye  election. 
These  things  came  home  to  hiin  with  a  keenness  and  reality  which 
DO  one  who  did  not  know  him  intimately  could  believe.  And  it 
may  be,  though  I  would  &in  hope  it  was  not  so,  that  this  anxious 
uxl  irksome  work — the  long  weary  hours  in  the  confined  air  of  the 
Uibby  and  the  House,  the  broken  days  and  sleepless  nights,  and  the 
impoesibility  of  getting  any  rest  or  relaxation  from  the  duties  of 
official  management,  which  is  one  of  the  most  trying  parts  of  a 
'  Vbip's '  life — it  may  be  that  tbe  sum  of  all  these  things  added  up,  and 
protracted  for  a  period  of  dx  years,  told  upon  bis  constitution,  and 
dosed  that  abrupt  termination  of  a  useful  life  which  all  of  us  deplore. 
Party  management,  it  most  be  remembered,  was  not  a  game  to 
Mr.  Adun  aa  it  has  been  to  many  politicians.  He,  no  doubt,  enjoyed 
the  QDceitainty  and  tbe  vicissitudes  of  politics  as  any  vigorous-minded 
inu  enjoys  the  ups  and  downs  of  a  game  in  which  he  is  interested. 
Bat  tbe  feelings  which  gave  tbe  bent  to  his  politics  went  much 
<l«per.  He  had  inherited  Whig  principles,  and  he  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  midst  of  the  Whiggism  of  tbe  best  Scotch  type.  Ex- 
perience and  association  had  strengthened  and  expanded  the  Whiggism 
of  his  youth  into  the  Liberalism  of  his  maturer  years.  Most  men 
'ho  move  in  the  political  world  professing  the  creed  of  Liberalism, 
■nd  acting  up  to  their  profesaions  in  conformity  with  the  rules  of 
party  allegiance,  have  some  comer  of  Conservatism  in  them.  It  may 
lie  an  ecclesiastical  or  a  social  comer ;  it  may  be  a  trade  crotchet ;  or 
a  dread  of  the  proletariat ;  or  a  something  in  which  they  see,  or 
fancy  they  see,  their  own  interests  affected.  Mr.  Adam  had  no  such 
^■^nier.  He  was  a  genuine  Liberal  all  round,  and  he  believed  in 
Liberalism.  There  was  in  him  a  rich  fund  of  genuine  human  sym- 
[athy  which  made  him  the  friend  of  everyone  who  was  oppressed,  and 
nude  bim  receive  with  favour  any  schemes  or  proposals  which  showed 
■■nae  practical  promise  of  bettering  tbe  condition  of  even  the  hiun- 
^A  among  bis  fellows.  Just  before  he  went  to  India  bis  attention 
*u  called  to  tbe  iJleged  wrongs  of  the  Coolies,  by  a  deputation  from 
<w  of  those  philanthropic  societies  which  interest  themselves  with 
w  much  earnestness  and  devotion  in  the  well-being  of  the  humUer 
ncee  of  humanity ;  and  those  who  were  present  at  the  meeting  report 
to  Die,  that  they  were  one  and  all  profoundly  impressed  by  the  &ct 
(^  they  had  but  to  mention  a  well-founded  case  of  oppresson  to 
fe«t  ore  that  the  Qovemor'a  active  sympathy  was  at  once  enlisted. 
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They  left  him  with  the  fullest  confidence  that  the  subject  in  which 
they  were  interested  waa  safe  in  the  hands  of  one  who  bad  so  much 
genuine  feeling  and  tenderness  of  heart.  And  yet  there  was  no 
undue  sentimentality  in  him.  His  nature  was  essentially  manly, 
and  though  he  was  never  intolerant  of  other  people's  scruples,  nor 
even  of  their  crotchets,  his  cool  judgment  was  not  aSected  by  them. 
If  he  made  up  his  mind  that  such  and'  such  a  thing  was  right,  he 
did  it.  It  was  difficult  to  turn  him  when  he  saw  his  way  clearly, 
even  if  what  he  had  to  do  was  distasteful  to  him.  '  I  would  »ther 
have  my  little  Ireland  in  Jaypore  to  deal  with  than  the  other  Ire- 
land,' he  writes  at  a  time  when  he  had  to  send  troops  to  quell  some 
slight  disturbance  in  his  presidency.  '  I  have  applied  coercion  very 
lapidly,  but  it  grieves  me  to  the  heart  to  do  so,  because  they  are  a 
good  set  of  fellows  trying  to  do  what  they  think  right,  in  an  utterly 
lawless  way.'  I  do  not  know  whether  we  are  entitled  to  form  aa 
opinion  as  to  the  policy  which  he  would  have  advocated  in  Ireland  at 
the  present  time,  by  this  short  extract  from  a  private  letter  relating 
to  an  analogous  case ;  but  I  am  sure  of  this,  that  whatever  judgment 
he  did  form,  he  would  not  have  hesitated  to  express  it.  He  never 
shrank  from  telling  unpalatable  truths  if  he  thought  it  important 
that  they  should  be  known.  He  was  not  skilled  in  the  arts  of 
flattery.  He  formed  his  judgment  slowly,  calmly,  sagaciously.  He- 
was  never  carried  away  by  impulse,  and  never  influenced  by  panic 
But  when  he  made  up  his  mind  he  was  too  high-couraged,  too  much 
of  a  man,  to  allow  his  judgment  to  be  set  aside  by  the  vehemence  or 
a  more  impassioned  nature. 

Not  the  least  interesting  feature  connected  with  his  political  career 
was  the  strong  regard  which  he  inspired  in  bis  opponents.  He  had 
probably  as  many  personal  friends  among  those  who  were  his  political 
enemies  as  among  men  of  his  own  party.  It  is  rare  indeed  that  any 
public  mau  has  reached  the  position  which  he  reached  without  making 
enemies.  I  am  certain  that  he  had  not  one.  On  the  other  hand,, 
there  was  no  one  in  political  life  who  had  so  many  friends.  He  was 
the  most  popular  man  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  his  absence 
troja  it  has  left  a  blank  that  cannot  be  filled  up. 

In  Scotland  this  feature  in  Mr.  Adam's  life  was  more  marked 
even  than  it  was  in  the  greater  world  of  political  strife  in  England. 
Across  the  border  he  was  recognised  as  the  leading  spirit  of  Liberal- 
ism. He  was  the  originator  of  all  the  Liberal  afieociations  and  socie- 
ties which  played  no  unimportant  part  in  the  late  general  election. 
It  was  he  who  brought  Lord  Hartington  to  Edinburgh  and  steered 
him — as  the  Tory  papers  said — through  the  sunken  rocks  and  whirl- 
pools of  Scotch  ecclesiastical  politics.  He  planned  the  Midlothian 
campaign,  the  Crlasgow  and  Peebles  transformation,  and  he  J'pet^ 
formed  many  other  poUtical  and  electioneering  exploits.  He  was,  in 
short,  the  implacable  and  successful  enemy  to  Toryism,  and  he  made 
his  influence  felt  on  eveiy  question  affecting  Scotland,  and  in  every 
oomer  of  the  country.     And  yet — to  the  lasting  credit  o£  the  Tcnyr 
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gentlemeD  in  Scotland  be  it  said — there  was  not  one  of  them  who 
knew  him  (and  he  had  many  friends  among  them)  who  did  not  like 
him,  and  who  was  not  glad  to  welcome  him  at  any  moment.  A  very 
few  days  before  he  left  for  India  a  private  entertainment  was  given 
in  his  honour  in  one  of  the  non-political  clube  in  Edinburgh.  There 
were  some  thirty  Fifeshire  and  other  county  gentlemen  present,  and 
of  them  folly  one-half  were  "keenly  opposed  to  him  in  politics,  and 
more  than  one  of  those  who  entertained  him  had  been  ousted  from 
tbeir  constituencies  at  the  election  by  the  skilful  generalship  of  their 
^unt.  I  remember  talking  to  him  about  this  dinner  and  asking  him 
wh&t  would  be  the  sul^ect  of  his  speech.  *  There  will  be  no  difficulty 
about  that,'  he  said  ; '  I  will  talk  about  fox-hunting.  I  can  talk  more 
enmfntaldy  about  that  than  I  can  about  poIiticB,and  sometimes  I  think 
I  like  it  better.'  This  incident,  trivial  though  it  is,  illustrates  the  cha- 
ncter  of  the  man,  and  testifies,  if  any  testiuiony  were  needed,  to  the 
quit  in  which  he  carried  on  bis  work  and  to  the  keenness  with 
which  he  threw  himself  into  his  many-sided  pursuits.  In  a  speech 
which  Bilr.  Adam  made  at  Mysore  on  March  25  laat— the  anniversary, 
a  be  mentions,  of  the  dissolution— «n  the  occasion  of  the  installation 
of  the  young  Maharajah  of  Mysore,  he  said,  *  If,  as  an  old  politician 
I  might  presome  to  advise  a  young  one,  the  advice  which  I  would 
give  would  be — govern  and  be  governed  by  the  great  principles 
of  truth,  secure  truthful  councillor,  and  adhere  to  their  sugges- 
tions.'  In  tendering  this  advice  to  the  Maharajah,  be  merely  gave  the 
nsolt  of  his  own  experience.  He  ran  perfectly  straight.  He  never 
itooped  to  stratagem  nor  intrigue,  and  never  did  a  single  act  nor 
sanctioned  the  suggestion  of  an  act  to  gain  an  end  that  could  be  r&> 
guded  as  an  unfair  or  doubtful  dealing.  I  have  heard  him  say  on 
frequent  occasions,  and  I  know  he  would  have  acted  in  conformity 
with  what  he  said,  that  sooner  than  give  his  consent  to  anything  thai 
would  not  bear  the  full  light  of  day,  he  would  throw  up  his  political 
cueer,  and  retire  to  his  beloved  Hair  Adam  and  lead  a  country  life. 
It  was  to  this  openness  and  integrity  in  his  public  life,  combined  with 
his  natural  bonhiHuie  and  geniality,  that  he  owed  bis  universal  popu- 
larity. The  testimony  given  to  his  worth  by  the  leaders  of  both 
parties  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  occasion  when  the  melancholy 
news  of  hifl  death  was  received  in  this  coimtry  ba«  been  echoed  by  the 
leading  organs  of  both  political  parties  in  England  and  Scotland.  I 
have  seen  a  collection  of  extracts  &om  more  than  one  himdred  news- 
papets  published  in  this  country  in  which  reference  is  made  to  him. 
Of  these  extracts  more  than  one-third  were  taken  from  newspapers 
vhich  are  hostile  to  his  party,  and  these  papers,  with  only  one 
igiKmnt  and  insignificant  exception,  joined  with  Sir  Stafford  North- 
wte  and  with  the  o^ians  of  Liberal  opinion  in  bearing  onshrinking 
tfstimony  to  his  honour. 

It  is  a  melancholy  satisfaction  to  those  who  remain  to  mourn  the 
ktu  of  such  a  valuable  life  to  know  that  the  feelings  which  he  inspired 
in  his  JriendB  are  shared  to  the  full  by  those  who  were  his  political 
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enemies.  It  Epeaks  well  for  him,  and  well  for  them.  Audit  is  alaat- 
ing  tefltimonj  to  the  honourable  and  generous  manner  in  which  the 
warfare  of  contending  political  parties  la  conducted  in  this  country. 

The  public  can  judge  of  Mr.  Adam's  official  life,  and  they  have 
judged  it  favourably.  But  of  the  finest  and  most  interesting  side  of 
his  character  they  have  no  means  of  judging.  It  is  those  only  who 
were  thrown  with  him  in  the  close  intimacy  of  daily  life  who  can 
appreciate  him  to  the  lull,  and  comprehend  the  subtle  influence  which 
endeared  him  to  so  many.  To  the  public  he  appeared  to  be  a  capable 
and  diligent '  Whip,'  who  was  always  in  his  place,  ever  patient,  ever 
good-tempered  and  easily  approached.  And  so  for  as  that  estimate 
goes  it  is  accurate  enough.  But  it  goes  a  very  little  way.  To 
judge  him  truly  you  had  to  see  him  with  his  suhordinates,  and 
among  his  &iends  and  associates,  and  above  all  in  his  family  life. 
It  was  in  these  relations  that  the  genuine  man  came  out.  And  when 
I  aay  that  he  was  respected  and  admired  by  his  subordinates,  beloved 
by  his  Mends,  and  idolised  by  his  family,  I  express  only  what  is 
known  to  every  member  of  tfaei«  three  classes.  With  his  buys  ha 
was  more  like  an  elder  brother  than  a  father,  joining  with  them  in 
alt  the  sporta,  interesting  himself  in  all  their  interests,  always 
ready  to  encourage  them  in  their  pursuits,  and  proud  of  their  boyish 
achievements,  I  remember  remonstrating  with  him  on  one  occa- 
sion at  Blair  Adam,  when  he  entered,  as  I  thought,  too  enei^etic- 
ally  for  a  man  of  his  years  into  some  of  their  boyish  pastimes. 
I  thought  the  exercise  suitable  for  hoys,  but  too  violent  for  men 
of  middle  age.  '  Middle  age,*  he  said,  turning  to  me  with  hia 
cheery  smile,  '  middle  age  I  Why  I  am  as  much  a  boy  as  any  of 
th^n,  and  I  hope  to  be  a  boy  for  many  years  to  come.'  And  in 
mentioning  Blur  Adam  I  am  reminded  that  I  am  speaking  of  a  man 
who  was  an  excellent  landlord  and  a  capable  and  useful  country  gen- 
tleman. Inheriting  the  love  of  natural  scenery  and  the  refined 
tastes  of  his  forefathers  for  generations  antecedent  to  that  of  the  Chief 
Commissioner,  be  had  the  instinctive  feeling  and  the  trained  eye  and 
habit  of  mind  of  an  accomplished  forester  and  landscape  gardener. 
He  used  to  say  that  he  could  never  go  to  a  new  place  without  wishing 
to  lay  it  out  afresh,  and,  speaking  not  without  experience,  I  can 
certi^  that  his  suggestions  were  original  and  appropriate,  and  his 
prop(»als  distinguished  by  great  good  taste  and  practical  ^ill.  He 
was  a  bom  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  and  had  he  been  able  to 
devote  himself  to  the  duties  of  that  office,  he  could  not  have  failed  to 
have  left  his  mark  upon  the  department.  As  President  of  the 
Scottish  Arboricultural  Society,  he  took  an  active  interest  in  the 
science  of  forestry,  a  science  which  in  Scotland  almost  had  it«  origin  in 
the  Blair  Adam  woods  at  the  time  of  his  great-grandfather.  Neither 
did  he  neglect  the  more  utilitarian  duties  of  his  position  as  a  country 
gentleman.  Through  his  influence,  the  railway  system  in  the  twin 
counties  of  Clackmannan  and  Kinross  was  developed,  and  one  of  the 
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dieuns  of  his  life  was  tlie  completion  of  the  great  railway  bridg;e 
aerosB  the  river  Forth  at  Queeoaferry.  He  left  ttiis  country  with  t£e 
firm  anticipation  that  he  would  cross  tbia  bridge  on  Mb  return  home 
to  Blair  Adam  after  his  five  years'  banishment— an  anticipation,  alas  I 
destined  not  to  be  fulfilled.  The  lighter  pursuits  of  country  life  he 
eajoyed  to  the  fiilL  He  was  a  first-rate  shot,  and  a  successful  Balmcm- 
fi^:er.  As  a  golf-player  he  was  well  known  on  the  linTfR  at  St.  An- 
drews, and  ae  captain  of  the  '  Royal  and  Ancient  Golf  Club,'  his  popu- 
larity was  not  less  than  that  which  be  enjoyed  in  the  lobbies  erf  the 
House  of  Commons.  But,  as  he  has  already  told  us,  hunting  was  the 
-only  sport  which  he  allowed  to  interfere  with  politics.  He  was  a  good 
lionemAn  and  a  judicious  rider.  He  could  have  made  a  perfect  master 
of  fox-hoonds  if  he  had  had  the  opportunity  and  leisure.  Some  of 
his  hs^iest  days  of  late  years  were  spent  in  the  hunting-field  in  a 
Bootbera  eounty.  On  these  occasions  he  was  not  un&equently  mounted 
inxn.  tlie  stables  of  his  chief  opponent  io  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
tlicai  Ministerial  Whip.  And  the  rival  party  Whips  might  be  seen 
taking  their  fences  together  and  keeping  up  that  friendly  hostility 
in  the  hunting-field  which  they  carried  on  with  efficiency,  mutual 
nspeet,  and  honest  straightforwavdness  in  their  respective  offices  and 
in  the  division  lobbies  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  Madras  his 
love  of  sport  did  not  desert  him.  In  a  recent  letter  he  says :'...! 
hunt  very  r^ularly.  We  meet  at  daylight.  Sometimes  we  find  a 
jackal  at  once,  have  our  gallop,  and  get  home  at  eight ;  but  this  does 
not  always  happen,  and  it  gets  very  hot  if  you  are  kept  out  till  nine. 
Stall  it  is  good  fim  and  capital  exercise,  and  makes  you  independent 
of  any  other  exercise,  so  that  I  can  work  all  day.' 

I  hardly  venture  to  intrude  further  into  the  privacy  of  Mr.  Adam's 
daily  life.  But  the  following  picture,  illustrative  of  a  familiar  inci- 
dait  io  the  home  life  at  Blair  Adam,  has  been  sent  to  me  by  one 
of  his  warmest  and  most  attached  friends,  and  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  so  beautifully  characteristic  of  their  happy  family  life,  and  so 
tooditng  and  simple  in  itself,  that  I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
i^mdncing  it: — 

Hotfaing  was  more  delightful  than  to  see  Adam,  at  home,  released  from 
dw  tjes  of  political  life,  whether  in  the  cspaci^  of  a  genial  host,  or  in  that 
<£  the  participator  and  guide  in  all  the  interasta  and  pursuits  of  his  wife 
•ad  chudien. 

1  shall  never  for^^  on  one  of  my  first  visits  to  Slair  Adam,  seeing  Adam 
■tart  off  after  bnaldsst,  armed  with  a  woodman's  axe,  accompanied  by  two 
dnr  tittle  girls  about  the  agee  of  five  and  six  years,  aimilarly  armed  in 
niniatar^  '  to  prune  the  woods.'  I  confess  I  was  more  interested  in  the 
&te  of  the  anna  and  1^  of  the  young  pninen  than  in  the  result  of  the 
clay's  operations.  On  suggesting  my  fears  to  their  father,  he  said, '  Don't  be 
alazined,  they  are  well  used  to  the  work,  and  there  is  oothing  like  entering 
dum  early,  to  teach  them  how  to  take  care  of  themselves  when  they  are 
older.'  The  three  boys,  on  the  same  oocaiuon,  set  off  with  their  French 
tator,  in  the  jc^oua  possession  of  an  old  gun,  whose  barrels  and  stock  did 
not  Man  to  have  originally  belonged  to  each  other,  to  slay  rabbits  on  a 
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distant  part  of  the  eetate.  Theee,  I  thought,  were  also  being  'early 
entered '  with  danger.  Then  came  the  hilarioos  meeting  of  the  jnvraila 
p«rly,  in  the  dinug-room  after  dinner,  to  recount  the  erente  of  Uie  day, 
Adam  keenly  participating  in  the  mirth  and  ezcitemant  of  the  vsried 


It  was  by  the  posseseion  of  these  qualities 

Tba  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will, 
Endurance,  foresight,  strength,  and  skill — 

that  Mr.  Adam  won  all  hearts,  and  became  a  trusted  counaellot  and' 
a  dear  and  valued  Mend.  It  is  only  when  we  come  to  realise,  how- 
ever &mtly,  what  a  true  man  be  was,  that  we  can  estimate  the  loes 
which  not  his  family  and  bis  friends  alone,  nor  yet  his  party,  but  the 
whole  country,  has  sustained.  It  can  be  truly  said  of  him,  'When 
he  departed  he  took  a  Man's  life  along  with  him.'  But  liioug'h  he 
has  gone,  and  we  shall  never  look  upon  his  strong,  sagacious,  kindly 
face  again,  we  know  that  the  name  of  the  great  Liberal  Wliip  wiU 
live  in  the  best  traditions  of  the  party  he  loved  so  well.  We  know 
too  that  the  memory  of  '  Willy  Adam '  will  be  fresh  and  green  for 
ever  in  the  beartu  of  all  who  knew  him. 

Alexamdeb  Cbais  Ssllas. 
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St.  Christopheb. 

Bt  thk  AnTBOB  or  *Thz  Epic  or  Hadib.' 

rtOB^TOPHER  ]    There  is  rnsoy  a  name  of  Time 

\J    Hi^er  than  thia  in  pride  and  empeiy ; 

There  is  a  name  which  like  a  diadem 

Sits  on  the  imperial  iront,  so  that  men  still 

Bow  down  to  Cfesar — puissant  names  which  stir 

The  soul  like  Alexander's — deathless  names 

Of  bard  and  sage,  soldier  and  king,  which  seize 

Oar  thooght,  and  in  one  moment  bear  us  forth 

Across  the  immemorial  centuries 

To  the  old  days  which  bore  them — names  diTioe, 

Like  Mary's,  higher  than  any  name  of  man 

Or  woman — a  bright  band  who  sit  aloft 

Above  the  gulphs  of  Time  as  on  a  rock, 

And  watch  the  Bui^;ing  of  the  restless  sea 

'Whose  waves  are  generations — names  of  love 

Dearer  and  nearer.     Yet  no  one  of  all 

More  strange  and  quaint  and  sweet  than  Christopher, 

Who  bote  ihe  Christ. 

In  the  fair  long  ago 
Of  the  old  heathen  days  there  lived  the  man 
Who  boie  it  first.     The  elder  Pagan  gods 
Were  paling  now,  and  from  their  darkling  groves 
And  hollow  aialea  of  their  resounding  shrines 
The  thin  shapes  fled  for  ever.     A  new  Qod 
Awoke  the  souls  of  men.     And  yet  the  shrines 
Of  Ajdirodit^  and  of  Phoebus  still 
Drew  their  own  votaries.     The  Sower  of  fiuth, 
Plucked  from  its  roots,  and  thrown  aside  to  die. 
Is  slow  to  wither,  keeping  some  thin  ghost 
And  counterfeit  of  fairness,  though  the  life 
Has  fled  for  ever,  and  'twas  a  dead  thing 
To  which  the  P^n  bowed. 

In  the  &r  East 
He  served,  a  soldier.     Nature,  which  so  oft 
Is  grudging  of  her  blessings — mating  now 
The  sluggish  brain  and  stalwart  form,  and  now 
Upoi  the  cripple's  limbs  setting  the  crown 
Of  godlike  wisdom — gave  with  generous  hand 
Beauty  and  force  to  this  one,  mighty  limbs 
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And  giant  strengtii,  joined  with  tbe  choicer  gift 

Of  thoughte  which  soar,  and  will  which  dares,  and  high 

Ambition  which  aspires  and  works  its  will, 

And  doth  achieve  its  end  aod  is  fulfilled 

In  riches  and  in  honour. 

Every  year 
Of  prosperous  manhood  left  him  greater  grown 
And  mightier  than  before — body  and  mind 
Titanic,  like  a  heathen  demigod 
Waxing  in  honour.     Every  enterprjae 
Successful,  whether  fame  of  men  allured, 
Or  thirst  of  peaceful  gain.     The  joy  of  home 
Only,  he  knew  not,  being  too  vast  a  spirit 
To  nist  by  the  hearth,  while  still  the  siren  voice 
Of  high  adventure  called  o'er  land  and  sea ; 
The  magical  voice,  heard  but  by  nobler  souls, 
Which  dulls  all  lower  music.     Every  year 
The  Prince  he  served,  waging  wctorious  war 
O'er  sea  and  land,  and  grown  a  god  in  power, 
Heaped  honours  on  the  mightier  soul  which  Fate 
Had  given  to  serve  him.     More  than  any  prince 
In  strength  his  servant  showed ;  a  king  of  men 
Who  still  before  his  strong  eyes  day  and  night 
Saw  power  like  a  star  shine  on  the  hills. 
And  set  his  face  to  gain  it.     Luxury 
Held  him  nor  sensual  ease  who  was  too  great 
For  silken  fetters,  a  strong  soul  and  hand 
Bent  to  a  higher  end  than  theirs,  and  touched 
To  finer  issues ;  a  fair  beucon  set 
0pon  a  lordly  hill  above  the  marsh 
Of  comnmn  life,  dull  mists  and  wandering  firei 
And  poisonous  exhalations,  but  laid  bare 
To  the  beating  of  the  whirlwind. 

Every  soul 
Knows  its  own  weakness,  its  particular  lusta 
And  niast«ring  temptations.     So  for  him 
This  great  strong  soul  set  in  its  pride  of  place ; 
The  charm  of  Power  worked  like  a  speU  ;  high  power 
Unchecked,  untrammelled,  fixed  with  none  to  rm« 
Above  it,  this  could  bend  the  nobler  soul 
Which  naught  might  conquer.     Over  land  and  sea 
This  great  knight-errant  &red,  from  realm  to  realm 
Hiring  his  mighty  arm  and  god-like  strength 
To  sovereign  after  sovereign,  always  seeking 
A  mightier  than  the  last.     Until  at  length 
He  found  a  puissant  prince,  ao  high,  so  great. 
The  strong  sway  held  him,  and  he  lived  content 
A  sleeping  soul,  not  knowing  good  or  ill, 
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nesting  in  act,  and  with  it  Eatisfied — 

A  oarelesa  striving  soul  who  sought  no  more. 

Bot  midst  the  miry  ways  of  this  sad  world, 

As  now  he  &red  mimored,  the  frequent  sight 

Of  evil ;  the  blind  rage  which  takes  and  sways 

The  warrior  after  battle  till  he  quench 

His  thirst  iu  blood  and  tortiue  ;  the  great  pain 

Which  evq^ywhere  cries  heavenward,  every  day 

With  onr^arded  BufErage ;  the  foul  wrongs 

Which  are  done  on  earth  for  ever  ;  the  dark  sing 

Sinned  and  yet  unrewarded ;  the  great  sum 

And  mystery  of  evil,  worked  on  him 

Not  to  allure,  not  to  repel,  but  only 

With  that  strange  spell  of  power  which  knows  to  take 

The  strong  soul  captive.     Here  was  power  enough. 

Mightier  than  mortal  strength.     The  greatest  king 

Whom  ever  he  had  served  compared  with  this 

Showed  puny  as  a  child  ;  this  power  which  took 

The  mighti^  in  chains,  now  forcing  them 

To  wrong  and  blood  and  ill,  now  binding  them 

With  adamant  chains  within  the  eeneual  stye 

Where  they  lay  bound  for  ever.     Here  was  force 

Indeed  and  boundless  power  which  could  limit 

The  might  of  Heaven  itself.     So  this  strong  soul 

Bowed  to  it,  taking  Evil  for  his  lord, 

A  Tolimtary  thrall.     Yet  not  to  him 

The  smooth  foul  ways  of  sense,  the  paths  of  wrong, 

Brought  pleasure  of  themselves;  only  to  know 

The  unr^traindd  passion  suige  and  swell 

And  then  fall  headlong  down — a  pulse,  a  beat 

Of  satisfied  life,  the  glory  and  the  glow 

Of  ftdl  untempered  being.     Yet  was  he 

A  sleeping  satisfied  soul  to  which  no  sting 

Of  pain  or  yearning  came.     And  so  Iohm^  time 

He  served  the  Lord  of  Evil.     Deeds  of  wrong 

And  anger,  deeds  of  soft  and  sensual  ein. 

All  these  he  knew,  a  careless  satisfied  soul, 

So  that  for  dread  of  him  men  named  his  name 

*The  unrighteooB ; '  but  he  cared  not,  serving  still 

The  mighty  Lord  of  Evil.     Power  and  fame 

Sofficed  him  long,  and  hid  from  him  the  &shion 

Of  his  own  life  and  by  what  perilous  ways 

He  walked,  and  by  what  fathomless  black  seas, 

Al^mmal  deeps,  and  treacherous  gulphs  of  III, 

Til]  one  day  ae  they  wandered  (so  the  tale) 

Thnmgb  a  thick  wood  whence  came  no  gleam  of  light 
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To  break  the  ghostly  ghadows. — I  know  not 

If  'twere  some  symbol  of  the  hopeless  gloom 

And  tmgled  maze  of  evil  which  brood  round 

And  chill  the  unhappy  soul  which  bows  the  knee 

To  evlL — Sudden,  wl^  a  great  amaze 

He  saw  his  master  the  great  Lord  of  HI 

Cower  down  as  from  a  blow  and  hide  his  eyes 

From  some  white  ghostly  figm'e.     As  he  gazed 

The  old  chains  fell  from  him,  and  with  a  glance 

He  rose  up  &ee  for  ever.    For  his  soul 

Met  that  great  symbol  of  all  sacrifice 

Whidi  men  have  worshipped  since.     The  soft  sad  eyes, 

The  agonised  limbe  nailed  to  the  Tree  of  Death 

Which  is  the  Tree  of  Life ;  and  all  the  past 

Fell  &om  him,  .and  the  myatery  of  Lore 

And  Death  and  Evil ;  might  which  gives  it«elf 

To  liberate  the  world  and  dying  bresks 

The  vanquished  etrength  of  Hell ;  all  those  transformed 

His  being,  and  in  a  moment  the  strong  soul. 

Spuming  his  ancient  chain,  abased  itself 

Before  the  Power  of  Crood,  and  his  old  lord 

Shrank  vanquiehed  thro'  the  darkness,  and  he  stood 

Alone,  a  moment  with  the  scars  of  gyves 

Upon  his  neck  and  limbs,  and  then  fell  down 

Prostrate  upon  the  earth,  the  mild  eyes  still 

Bent  on  him  pitifuL     There  he  lay  still 

Through  the  long  night  of  sorrow,  till  at  last 

The  sun  rose  on  his  soul,  and  on  the  earth. 

And  the  pure  dawn  returning  brought  the  day. 

And  when  he  rose  the  ancient  mastery 

And  thirst  for  power  which  held  him  in  the  toils 

Of  the  strong  Qod  of  Evil,  springing  in  him 

Once  more,  resistlees,  over  land  and  sea 

Impelled  him,  seeking  this  new  mightier  Lord 

Who  broke  the  power  of  111.     And  yet  'twas  strength 

And  power  alone  he  sought,  and  thro'  all  lands 

He  passed,  a  passionate  pilgrim,  but  found  not 

The  Lord  he  sought,  only  great  princes,  strong 

And  valorous  he  found,  who  bowed  them  down 

Before  the  power  of  Evil;  but  for  them 

He  took  no  thought  nor  served  them,  grown  too  Btrong 

For  auch,  who  had  seen  their  master  cower  and  blench— 

The  wrong  without,  the  wrong  within  the  soul — 

Befine  the  Lord  of  Light ;  but  him  indeed 

He  found  not,  only  that  white  symbol  &ir 

Of  sacrifice  and  suffering,  but  the  King 

"Ba  found  not  yet ;  filled  witli  the  pride  of  life. 
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A  ntis&ed  soul  which  bowed  not  down  to  wrong, 
But  hated  it  for  weakness  ;  a  strong  soul 
Touched  with  desire  for  good,  since  good  was  atrong, 
But  loving  strength  alone. 

So  ae  he  &red 
He  came  upon  a  dark  and  atony  land 
Where  amiled  no  flower ;  there  on  the  heibleea  aide 
Of  a  bleak  hill,  within  a  humble  cell, 
There  dwelt  an  aged  noan ;  no  other  thing 
Of  life  was  there,  only  wan  age,  which  dwelt 
Upon  the  brink  of  death.     The  giant  strength 
Was  flagging  now,  while  on  the  distant  hills 
The  Bun  was  sinking  and  the  gray  of  night 
Stole  upward.     Thro'  the  plain  beneath  the  cell 
A  broad  black  river  raged,  where  was  no  bridge 
For  tiavellera ;  but  a  dark  road  stole  to  it 
O'ergloomed  by  cypress,  and  no  boat  waa  there 
Or  ferry,  only  still  beyond  the  shade 
Breast>-high  the  strong  stream  gurgled  blat^  aa  death. 

There  aate  he  on  the  brink  and  saw  no  soul 

As  be  gazed  on  the  stream  of  death.     Qieat  miseiy 

And  weakness  took  him,  and  he  laid  him  down 

On  that  cold  strand.     Till,  when  his  heart  beat  slow 

And  his  life  drooped,  lo  I  on  the  further  shore 

The  sunset,  lingering  for  a  moment,  fired 

A  thousand  palace  windows  and  the  spires 

And  dcHnes  of  a  &ir  city ;  tlien  the  night 

Fell  downward  on  them,  but  the  unconquered  aoul 

Within  the  &iling  body  leaped  and  knew 

That  it  bad  seen  the  city  of  the  King. 

Then  swooned  he  for  awhile,  and  when  he  knew 
Hia  life  again  be  heard  a  reverend  voice 
Speak  thro'  the  gloom.     And  all  the  sun  had  set 
And  all  the  hills  were  hidden. 

'  Son,  thou  com'st 
To  seek  the  Lord  of  IJfe.     There  is  no  way 
But  through  yon  cruel  river.     Thou  wert  strong ; 
Take  rest  and  thought  till  thy  strength  come  to  thee. 
Arise,  the  dawn  is  near.' 

Then  they  twain  went, 
And  there  the  sick  soul  rested  many  days. 

And  when  the  strong  man's  strength  was  come  again, 
Ifis  old  guide  led  him  forth  to  where  the  road — 
Which,  Uke  the  road  of  Life,  was  lost  in  gloom — 
Sank  in  that  black  awift  stream.    The  hilk  were  dark, 
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There  was  no  city  to  see,  nought  hut  thick  cloud. 
And  still  that  black  Sood  roaring.     Then  he  heard 
The  old  voice  whimper, '  Xot  of  strength  alone 
Are  they  who  find  the  Master,  hut  cast  down 
And  weak  and  wandering.     Oftentimes  with  feet 
Weaiy,  and  wayworn  limbs,  they  come  and  pass 
The  deeps  and  are  transformed ;  but  he  who  comes 
In  his  own  strength  from  faim  long  time  the  Kiog 
Hides  him  as  erst  from  thee.     Yet,  because  strength 
Well  used  is  a  good  gift,  I  bid  thee  plunge 
Id  yon  cold  stream,  and  wash  &om  tiiee  uie  stain 
Of  evil.     There  shall  come  no  harm  to  thee, 
Nor  in  those  chill  dark  waters  shall  thy  feet 
Slip,  nor  thy  life  be  swallowed.    It  is  thine 
To  bear  in  ^y  strong  arms  the  hunting  souls 
Of  pilgrims  who  press  onward  day  and  nigbt 
'  Seeking  the  Lord  of  Light.     Thou,  who  so  long 

Didst  serve  the  Lord  of  Evil,  now  shalt  serve 
A  higher ;  and  because  great  penances 
Are  fitting  for  great  wrong,  here  shalt  thou  toil 
Long  time  till  haply  thou  shalt  lose  the  stain 
Of  sense  and  of  the  world,  then  shall  thy  eyes 
See  that  thou  wouldst. 

Go  suffer  and  be  strong.' 

Then  that  strong  soul,  treading  those  stony  ways. 
Went  down  into  the  waters.     Painful  souls 
Cried  to  him  frcm  the  brink.     Sad  Uvea,  which  now 
Had  reached  their  toilsome  limit.     Pilgrims  sore, 
Who  after  lifelong  strivings  and  great  pain 
And  buffetings  had  gained  the  perilous  stream 
With  heaven  beyond.     Wan  age  and  budding  youth 
And  childhood  &llen  untimely.     He  stooped  down 
With  wonder  more  than  pity,  raising  up 
The  weakling  limbs,  aad  hei^ng  in  his  farms 
The  heavy  burden, — thro'  the  chill  dark  depths 
Of  those  cold  swirling  waters  without  fear 
Strode  onward.     Oftentimes  the  dreadful  force 
Of  that  resistless  current,  which  had  whelmed 
A  lower  soul,  bore  on  him.     Oftentimes 
The  icy  cold,  too  great  for  feebler  hearts. 
Assailed  him,  yet  his  strong  feet  stemmed  the  rage 
Of  that  dark  flood ;  his  mighty  stature  still 
Strode  upright  thro'  the  deep  to  the  far  shore. 
And  those  poor  pilgrims  with  reviving  souls 
Blessed  him,  and  left  the  waters  and  grew  white 
And  glorified,  and  in  their  eyes  be  knew 
A  wonder  and  a  rapture  as  they  saw 
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The  palace  of  tbe  King,  the  domes,  the  spires. 
The  shining  oriehi  sunlit  into  gold, 
The  white  forms  on  the  brink  to  welcome  them, 
And  the  dear  heights,  and  the  discovered  heaven. 

But  never  on  his  eyes  for  sU  his  toils 

The  BunshiDe  broke,  nor  those  high  palace  roofs 

As  erst  upon  his  weakoess.     Day  and  night 

The  selfsame  cloud  hung  heavy  on  the  hiUs, 

Blotting  the  glorious  vision.     Day  and  iiight 

He  laboured  unrewarded,  with  no  gleam 

Of  that  eternal  glory,  which  yet  ehone 

Upon  those  feinting  souIb,  whom  hie  strong  arms 

Bore  upward.     Day  and  night  be  laboured  still. 

Summer  and  winter,  plunging  day  by  day 

Into  the  depths  of  death,  till  a  bright  hand 

Of  thoee  he  succoured  blessed  him.     He  would  rise 

At  midnight,  when  the  cry  of  fainting  souls 

Called  to  him  on  the  brink,  and  so  go  down 

Fearless  into  the  darkness.     Storm  and  snow 

Lashed  the  black  stream  into  great  waves,  and  pierced 

His  more  than  human  firame.     Yet  would  he  still 

Strive  onward  with  his  load.     Yea,  though  the  floods 

Soared  horribly,  and  deep  called  unto  deep, 

Through  all  those  hidden  depths  he  strode  unmoved, 

A  labouring,  duteous,  unrewarded  soul. 

Was  it  because  the  stain  and  blot  of  Sin, 

The  wickedness,  the  evil  he  had  known. 

Were  on  him  still  uncleansed  ?     I  cannot  telL 

The  stain  of  ill  eats  deep,  and  nought  can  cleanse  it. 

Nay  not  even  tears  of  blood.     But  to  my  thought 

yot  thus  the  l^end  runs ;  rather  I  deem 

That  what  of  good  he  loved  was  only  strength, 

The  pride  of  conscious  Power,     That  wbit^  had  led  him 

To  strong  rude  wrong,  the  same  sense,  working  on  Mm, 

Led  him  through  weariness  of  wrong  to  use 

His  strength  for  goodness.     Oftentimes  Remorse 

Comes  not  of  hatj«d  of  the  wrong,  nor  love 

Of  the  good,  but  rather  from  the  shame  which  Pride 

Knows  which  has  gone  astray  and  spent  itself 

Upon  unworthy  ends.     So  this  strong  soul 

Laboured  on  unfulfilled.     Yet  who  shall  trace 

By  what  hidden  processes  of  waste  and  pain 

The  great  Will  is  fulfilled,  and  doth  achieve 

The  victory  of  Good  ? 
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So  the  slow  yean 
Passed,  till  the  giant  Btrength  at  times  would  flag 
A  little,  yet  no  feebteness  was  there, 
But  Btill  the  strong  Umhe  carried  him  unmoved 
Thro'  those  black  depths  of  death.     Till  one  still  nig^ 
At  midnight  when  the  world  was  sank  in  sleep, 
The  summons  came,  *  A  Pilgrim  I '  and  he  saw 
With  a  new-bom  compassion,  on  the  shore 
A  childish  fonn  await  him;  a  soft  smile 
Was  on  the  lips,  a  sweet  sad  glance  divine 
Within  the  eyes,  as  in  a  child's  eyes  oft 
Unearthly  wisdom,  infinite  weakness,  strive 
For  mastery.     As  the  strong  man  stooped  and  took 
The  weakling  to  his  breast,  he  felt  a  thrill 
Throb  through  him,  like  the  thrill  which  doth  proclaim 
The  awakening  of  a  soul ;  and  through  the  might 
Of  Pity,  grown  to  strength,  he  strode  through  the  deep 
With  that  light  load  in  his  arms. 

But  as  he  went. 
The  strength  greater  than  human,  the  strong  limbs 
Which  bc«e  long  time  unfaltering  the  great  pain 
And  burden  of  our  life ;  the  fearless  heart 
Which  never  blenched  before,  though  the  winds  beat 
And  all  the  night  was  blind ;  these  failed  him  now. 
And  as  by  some  o'erwhebning  load  dragged  down. 
His  Sagging  footsteps  tottered ;  the  cold  wave 
Bose  higher  around  him,  the  once  mighty  head 
Bowed-down,  the  waters  rising  to  his  lip 
Engulfed  in  the  depths ;  the  weight  of  all  the  earth 
Seemed  on  his  shoulders — all  the  sorrow,  the  sin, 
The  burden  of  the  Race — and  a  great  cry 
Came  from  him,  '  Help  1  I  sink,  I  faint,  I  die, 
I  perish  beneath  my  burden  I     Help,  0  King 
Of  Heaven,  for  I  am  spent  and  can  no  more ! 
My  strength  is  gone,  the  waters  cover  me, 
I  stand  not  of  myself.     Help,  Lord  and  King  I ' 

Then  suddenly  from  his  spent  life  he  felt 

The  great  load  taken ;  tluro'  the  midnight  gloom 

There  burst  the  glorious  vision  of  his  dream — 

The  palace  of  the  King,  the  domes,  the  spires. 

The  shining  oriels  sunlit  into  gold. 

The  heaven  of  heavens  discovered ;  then  a  voice, 

'  Rise,  Christopher  \  thou  hast  found  thy  King,  and  torn 

Back  to  the  earth,  for  I  have  need  of  thee. 

Tbon  hast  sustained  the  wht^e  world,  bearing  me 

The  Lord  of  Earth  and  Heaven.    Rise,  turn  airtiile 

To  the  old  shore  of  Time ;  I  am  the  Prince 
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Thoa  seekest ;  I  a  little  child,  the  King 
Of  Earth  and  Heaven.     I  have  marked  thy  toila, 
Labours,  and  sorrows.     I  have  seen  thy  sin. 
Thy  tears,  and  thy  repentance.     Kise  and  be 
My  servant  always.     And  if  thou  shalt  seek 
A  sign  of  me,  I  give  this  sign  to  thee : 
Set  thoQ  thy  staff  to-nigbt  upon  the  vei^ 
Of  these  dark  waters,  and  with  eu'Iy  dawn 
Seek  it,  and  tbou  shalt  find  it  blossomed  forth 
Into  such  sweet  white  blooms  as  year  by  year 
The  resurrection  of  the  springtide  brings 
To  clothe  the  waste  of  winter.     This  shall  be 
The  sign  of  what  has  been.' 

And  that  strong  sool. 
Vanquished  at  lengUi;  obeyed,  and  with  the  dawn 
Where  his  staff  was,  there  sprung  the  perfumed  cup 
And  petals  of  a  lily :  so  the  tale. 
Nay,  but  it  was  the  rude  strength  of  his  aool 
Which  blossomed  into  purity,  and  sprang 
Into  a  higher  self,  beneath  the  gaze 
Of  a  Kttle  child  I     Nay,  but  it  waa  the  might 
Of  too  great  strength,  which  laid  its  robes  of  pride 
Down  on  llie  ground,  and  stood,  naked,  erect. 
Before  its  Lord,  shamefast  yet  heantifiil  ] 
Nay,  but  it  was  the  old  self,  stripped  and  purged 
Of  ingrained  sin,  which  &om  the  stream  c^  Death 
Stood  painful  on  the  stable  earth  again, 
And  was  regenerate  through  humility  1 

So  ttft  the  remnant  of  bis  days  he  served 
The  Lord  of  Goodness ;  a  strong  staff  of  right 
Yet  humble.     Till  the  Pagan  (Governor 
Bade  him  deny  the  Prince  who  sacoouxed  him, 
And  he  refusing,  gained  a  martyr's  crown 
In  cruel  death,  and  is  Saint  Christopher  t 
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PARTY,  ftaye  Burke,  *  is  a  body  of  men  united  for  promoting  by 
their  joint  endeavour  the  nstional  interest  upon  some  particular 
principle  in  which  they  are  all  agreed ; '  and  if  this  definition  be 
correct — and  it  has  never  that  we  are  aware  of  been  impugned — it  be- 
comes a  subject  of  serious  doubt  whether  at  the  present  moment 
snch  a  body  as  the  Conservative  party  exists.  That  there  are  many 
individuals  callingthemselves  Conservatives,  Tories,  Constitutionaliste, 
Patriots,  and  what  not,  is  certain  ;  but  no  one  can  pretend  that  these 
individuals  are  a  united  body  of  men,  no  one  could  indicate  some 
particular  principle  upon  which  they  are  all  agreed ;  and  no  one 
would  suspect  them  of  any  desire  to  promote  the  national  interest 
by  any  joint  endeavour.  They  are  simply  a  conglomeration  of  atoms 
without  any  cohesive  power,  or  any  influence  Uiat  can  mould  and 
guide  them.  They  have  so-called  leaders  undoubtedly,  but  in  the 
House  these  are  limp  and  nerveless,  and  consequently  impotent ;  and 
on  the  stump— which  they  used  at  one  time  to  denounce  in  no 
measured  terms,  but  to  which  they  have  recently  taken  with  the  en- 
thusiasm of  neophytes — they  are  audacious  and  reckless,  and  conse- 
quently dangerous,  not  to  their  opponents,  but  to  themselves.  Their 
performances  in  the  short  Whitsuntide  recess  clearly  indicate  this  ; 
and  of  all  the  performers.  Sir  R.  Cross,  G-.C.B.,  at  St.  Helens,  and  Lord 
Carnarvon,  at  Burton-on-Trent,  were  the  most  conspicuous.  The 
latter  appeared  upon  the  platform  of  the  metropolis  of  ale  and  beer 
in  a  new  and  certainly  not  an  improved  character.  During  his  by 
no  means  brief  political  career  he  has  gained  distinction  more  by  his 
moral  than  by  his  mental  qualities.  Character  has  been  his  strong- 
point  Without  great  genius  or  statesmanlike  ability,  and  unen- 
dowed with  that  firmness  and  steady  determination  which  sometimes 
amounts  to  genius,  he  has  made  his  mark  by  his  general  capacity  for 
business,  combined  with  a  genial  amiability  and  a  chivalrous  love 
of  truth  and  &ir-play,  and  an  almost  poetic  interest  in  what  he 
deemed  to  be  the  civilising  mission  of  his  country.  If  report  ttG 
true,  he  has  more  than  once  been  '  shocked  *  at  that  trifiing  witli 
veracity  which  the  late  Lord  BeaconsSeld  occasionally  resorted  to, 
and  which  it  is  to  be  feared  is  becoming  the  confirmed  habit  of  the 
Bo-called  leader  of  the  Conservative  party  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  atmosphere  of  Burton  seems  to  have  taken  the  edge  off  this 
keen  sensibility,  and  to  have  dulled  his  usually  clear  perceptions  of 
right  and  justice.  According  to  his  own  account,  he  was  invited  "by- 
one  of  the  magnates  of  the  brewing  interest  to  draw  up  a  bill  of 
indictment   against   her   Majesty's   [nrcsent   G-ovemment,    and    the 
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■lacrity  with  which  he  betook  himself  to  the  task  reminds  ua  rather 
of  some  yonng  banister  drawing  his  first  pleadings,  than  of  a  Btates- 
man  seriouxly  discusBiDg  the  condition  of  his  country.  Some  exag- 
geration under  the  circninBtances  might  be  expected,  and  might  be 
eocdoned,  but  gross  misrepresentation  can  neither  be  of  service  to  the 
cotmtiy  nor  to  the  party  to  which  the  noble  lord  is  supposed  to  be- 
long ;  and  yet  this  is  what,  under  the  influence  of  the  Burton  atmo- 
iphere,  he  indulged  in.  To  speak  of  the  last  eighteen  months  as 
1  'record  of  extraordinary  errois,  blunders,  and  misfortunes  accu- 
mulated one  upon  the  top  of  another,'  may  be  pardonable  though 
not  very  wise  exaggeration — not  unlike  some  of  the  common  forms 
med  m  the  old  style  of  pleading ;  but  when  Lord  CamarvoQ  comes  to 
detuls  and  commentB  on  affairs  in  the  Transvaal,  Ireland,  and  at  home, 
be  gUdes  from  exaggeration  into  direct,  though  we  trust  not  pre- 
meditated, misrepresentation. 

To  say  that  after  three  reverses  in  South  Africa  the  English 
GoTonment '  mied  for  peace,'  is  simply  untrue.  The  Government 
have  never  sued  for  peace  at  all.  In  consequence  of  the  intervention 
of  President  Brand,  terms  of  peace  were  oQ'ered  to  the  Boers  before 
the  disaster  at  Majuba  Hill.  That  disaster  was  brought  about,  not 
by  the  action  of  the  Boers,  but  by  what  at  pres^it  appears  to  have 
be^n  the  indefensible  conduct  of  General  GoUey,  and  the  question 
with  the  Govermnenb  was  whether  it  waa  to  make  any  diEFerence  in 
the  terms  of  peace  already  offered.  They  decided  not,  and  the 
decision  will,  we  believe,  be  approved  tgr  all  who  bring  calm  reflection 
to  bear  upon  the  matter ;  but,  whether  right  or  wrong — and  a  satis- 
&ctoiy  opinion  upon  this  can  scarcely  be  given  till  all  the  papers  on 
the  mlgect  are  published — it  is  a  gross  perversion  of  truth  to  describe 
it  u  suing  for  peace,  and  in  making  the  suggestion  that  this  suing 
for  peace  waa  in  consequence  of  those  defeats,  Lord  Carnarvon  simply 
putdered  to  the  ignorance  of  his  audience.  His  statementa  with 
regard  to  Ireland  and  Mr.  Bradlsugh,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Go- 
Teniment  thereto,  were  equally  disingenuous ;  and  his  assertion  that 
'last  sessioD  was  unproductive  in  l^slation,  or  nearly  so,'  when,  in 
bet,  it  had  passed  in  four  months  more  legislative  enactraentd  of 
importance  than  the  former  Parliament  had  done  in  six  years,  was  as 
bold  an  attempt  to  trade  on  the  credulity  of  his  hearers  as  could  well 
be  imagined.  Sir  R.  Cross  was  equally  misleading,  though  not  quite 
u  audacious.  The  air  of  St.  Helens  is  evidently  not  so  exhilarating 
as  tliat  of  Burton,  and  the  remarks  of  the  worthy  knight  were  certainly 
■note  subdued  than  those  of  the  noble  lord.  He  did  not  launch  out 
into  the  manifest  misrepresentations  of  his  former  colleague,  but  r&ther 
aet«d  the  part  of  the  political  lago  by  suggestion  and  insinuation. 
His  conduct  with  r^ard  to  the  Br^Uaugh  embrogUo  has  certainly  been 
noiqne.  During  the  many  debates  in  the  House  upon  it,  he  poesed 
as  the  candid  friend  of  the  Government,  declining  to  let  the  elect  of 
Northampton  take  the  oath  or  a£Brm,  and  suggesting  that  the  pro- 
per way  to  meet  the  difficulty  was  by  legislation.    This  proposition 
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the  G-ovemmeiit  have  adopted ;  now  he  boldly  tells  his  constituents 
that  he  for  one  is  not  going  to  change  the  law.  If  not,  why  did  be 
surest  it  ?  may  ask  some  mnocent  inquirer,  and  the  truest  answer 
would  be,  *  for  party  purposeB ' — to  induce  the  Government  to  do  it, 
and  then  to  try  and  place  them  in  a  minority.  Whether,  for  even 
party  purposes,  it  is  prudent  (to  put  the  matter  no  higher)  to  trifle 
with  principles  which  were  supposed  to  be  highly  valued  by  English 
constituents,  is  very  'doubtful.  These  extra-parliament^^  utter- 
aDces  and  demonstrations  are  of  course  not  of  ^e  same  importance 
ae  those  which  take  place  within  the  House  itself,  nor  are  they  to  be 
criticised  quite  so  cloeely ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  have 
an  influence  upon  the  conduct  of  members  in  the  House,  and  in 
instances  like  the  present  it  is  to  be  feared  that  that  influence  is  a 
demoralising  one.  It  is  certain  that  the  condition  and  the  be- 
haviour of  the  Opposition  now  is  very  different  to  what  it  was  prior 
to  1 874,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Disraeli.  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote  is  now  the  nominal  leader,  but  as  a  matter  of  &ct  he  does  not 
lead.  Of  him  personally  it  is  impossible  to  speak  without  admita* 
tioQ  and  respect,  but  it  is  lamentable  to  see  the  manner  in  which  he 
allows  what  should  be  the  Conservative  party  to  go  to  pieces.  As  far 
as  this  affects  the  prospects  of  the  party  only,  it  is  no  great  matter 
of  concern  to  Liberals— it  might  be  matter  for  congratulation  ;  but 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  affects  the  transaction  of  public  business 
it  is  of  exceeding  interest  to  the  nation  at  large. 

The  present  is  certainly  a  time  for  serious  dealing  with  affairs. 
We  do  not  believe  in  the  exaggerated  pictures  which  have  been 
recently  drawn  by  more  than  one  hand  of  Uie  crisis  in  Ireland  and  in 
South  Afiica  and  in  India ;  but  in  Ireland  the  state  of  afiairs  is 
grave  and  such  as  to  cause  uneasiness,  and  remedies  for  it  afaoold  be 
soberly  proposed  and  soberly  discussed.  The  Land  Bill  brought  in 
by  the  Government  is  a  serious  attempt  made  in  a  hovi&fide  spirit 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Irish  population,  and  most  people 
will  say,  without  pled^ng  themselves  to  all  its  principles  or  all  its 
clasues,  that  it  deserves  at  the  hands  of  all  those  who  can  influence 
it  a  fair  and  candid  consideration.  Those  who  sit  on  the  front 
Opposition  bench  give  it  this ;  but  what  the  countiy  has  to  complain 
of  is,  that  tiiey  allow  an  insignificant  number  of  their  so-called 
followers  to  adopt  an  opposite  course.  The  two  chief  offenders  in 
this  respect  are  the  members  for  Bridport  and  Woodstock.  Of  Mr. 
Warton,  we  admit,  it  is  difficult  te  speak  with  any  degree  of  serious- 
ness ;  hut  his  present  important,  if  not  imposing,  position  in  the 
Conservative  ranks  is  an  ugly  blot  upon  their  organisation.  It  is 
said  that  with  some  of  the  party  he  passes  for  a  wit ;  and  if  this  be  so, 
it  almost  justifies  the  term  '  stupid  '  which  Mr.  Stuart  Mill  was  sup- 
posed to  have  applied  to  the  Tory  party  generally.  If  his  private 
conversation  bears  any  resemblance  to  Ms  parliamentary  utterances^ 
it  cannot  be  marked  by  either  point  or  humour,  but  rather  by 
"*--"-  -  j  and  stupidity.    Were  the  House  a  mere  debatinf^  society^ 
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he  might  be  looked  upon  and  endured  as  a  harmless  eccentricity  ; 
bat  ag  it  is,  by  his  conduct  and  by  his  many  interruptions  he  mate- 
riiUy  obstructs  public  business.  Mr.  Disraeli  vould  have  eztin- 
guisbed  him  in  a  very  short  time,  and  no  donbt  the  present  leader 
of  the  Opposition  could  do  the  same  if  he  would,  but  he  does  not ; 
and  it  is  this  which  puzzles  outsiders.  Sir  Bichard  Cross  at  St. 
Helens  dilated  in  pathetic  terms  upon  the  obatructiou  of  business 
is  the  Houae  as  though  he  really  regretted  it,  and  reminded  his 
bearen  that  the  obetnictora  were  very  few  in  ntmiber.  He  insinu> 
ited  that  they  consisted  solely  of  the  Irish  members.  It  is  true  ' 
that  some  of  Uiose  alone  are  the  avowed  obstructors ;  but  if  obstruc- 
tion is  to  be  gauged  by  the  waste  of  time  needlessly  caused,  and  the 
prevention  of  the  transaction  of  public  business,  Mr.  Warton  and 
Lord  Bandolph  Churchill  are  equidly  guilty.  We  have  on  a  former 
oGcasioa  fbily  recognised  the  talents  of  the  member  for  Woodstock, 
ud  as  far  as  mental  ability  is  concerned  should  not^think  of  placing 
him  in  the  same  category  with  Mr.  Warton ;  but  they  certainly 
frequently  row  in  the  same  boat,  and  if  the  adage  of  birds  of  a 
feather  is  applied  to  them,  Lord  Randolph  will  only  have  himself  to 
thank.  Character  eventually  has  more  weight  in  the  House  of  Com- 
nxMis  than  ability,  and  if  this  somewhat  precocious  young  legislator 
finally  foils,  it  will  he  for  want  of  this,  and  not  for  any  lack  of  mental 
eodomnente.  For  the  sake  of  the  credit  of  the  Opposition,  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  should  keep  both  these  two  avowed  followers  in 
order.  Were  Sir  Stafford  to  resign  the  leadership  in  the  House,  the 
puty  would  be  completely  shattered.  With  the  exception  of  himself 
and  the  late  Attorney  and  the  late  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland,  and 
perfaaps  Mr.  Stanhope,  the  front  Opposition  bench  is  singularly  weak 
in  men  with  any  pretensions  to  political  ability.  It  has  never 
Roovered  the  loss  it  sustained  when  deserted  by  Mr.  Disraeli  and 
Mr.  (}athome  Hardy ;  and  the  two  supposed  rising  statesmen  im- 
ported by  the  late  leader  of  the  party — the  late  Home  Secretary  and 
die  Ute  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty— have  provokingly  falsified  all 
&TOurable  anticipations,  and  as  leaders  of  their  party  are  practically 
powerless.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  has  really  the  game  in  his  own 
huda,  and  it  is  this  which  increasee  his  responsibility  before  the 
coontry — which  should  induce  him  to  put  down  his  foot  firmly,  and 
Aimp  out  such  nuisances  as  Mr.  Warton,  and  bring  to  a  spirit  of 
pnfier  obedience  such  independent  supporters  as  Lord  Kaiidolph 
Qmrchill.  He  recently  made  a  very  excellent  speech  at  the  first 
nmual  general  meeting  of  the  Constitutional  Union,  and  gave  some 
admirable  advice  to  the  young  Conservatives  who  support  it.  '  Or- 
;inise  I  organise  I  organise  I '  he  said  to  his  foUowers,  '  outside  the 
House.'  Let  him  act  upon  his  own  advice  inside  the  House,  and  the 
CoDBorative  party  itself  would  again  exist  and  be  stronger,  and,  what 
ii  of  more  importance  still,  the  business  of  the  country  will  be 
tiBiuacted,  and  obstruction  will  die  a  natural  death. 

Notwithstanding  the  annoyances,  and  at  times  the  impertineucffl. 
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to  whicli  Mr.  Griadstoiie  has  been  subjected  firotn  the  independent,  or 
r&ther  the  insubordinate,  members  of  the  Opposition,  he  baa  made 
Batiefactory  progress  with  the  Land  Bill.  He  has,  so  fer,  we  believ^ 
steered  it  through  dangers  and  difficulties  as  no  other  living  states- 
man  could  have  done,and  a  general  and  a  well-ibunded  opinion  prevails 
that  in  less  than  two  months  &om  now  it  will  be  die  law  of  the 
land.  In  our  last  number  we  referred  to  what  we  considered  a  blot 
in  the  Bill,  in  the  iustructions  given  in  the  seventh  section  to  the 
Court  to  estimate  the  tenant's  interest  when  called  upon  to  fix  a  &iT 
rent.  That  blot,  we  are  glad  to  say,  has  been  removed,  and  the 
Court  will  have  a  wider  discretion,  and  will  not  be  hampered  by  the 
somewhat  unintelligible  directions  contained  in  the  Bill  as  originally 
drawn.  The  permission  now  given  to  the  landlord  to  enter  the 
Court  is  also  a  distinct  gain,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  op- 
position it  met  with  from  some  of  the  Irish  members,  unless  they  are 
convinced  that  many  of  the  prevailing  rents  in  Ireland  are  below 
a  &ir  rent,  and  that  the  result  may  be  an  increase  instead  of  a 
decrease  in  rental.  It  may  be  so ;  but  if  it  is,  nothing  shows  nunre 
clearly  the  hollowneas  of  the  agitation  they  have  been  trading  on. 
As  a  matter  of  &ot  the  principle  of  the  Bill  with  regard  to  the 
fixing  of  rents  is,  that  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland  cannot  settle 
it  themselves  satisfactorily,  and  so  a  Court  is  called  in  to  arbitrate 
between  them,  and  it  is  only  common  iaimees  that  both  parties  should 
have  the  power  and  the  opportunity  to  resort  to  it. 

Though,  as  &r  as  legislation  is  concerned,  the  time  of  Parliament 
has  been  almost  entirely  occupied  with  the  Land  Bill,  the  Govern- 
ment have  not  been  idle  in  carrying  on  the  general  business  of  the 
Empire.  On  the  whole,  they  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  result  of  their  labours.  If  a  test  is  desired  to  gauge  their  success, 
there  is  no  better  one  than  a  comparison  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Op- 
position speakers  in  the  autumn  of  last  year  with  the  facta  of  the 
present  time.  Instead  of  £astom  Europe  being  in  a  blaze,  as  was 
confidently  asserted  would  be  the  outcome  of  the  joint  endeavours  of 
Mr.  Crladstone  and  Mr.  G'oschen,  the  latter  has  returned  to  England, 
having  accomplished  his  appointed  task  with  marked  success,  and 
having  leit  the  East  in  a  state  of  comparative  calm  and  quietude.  It 
is  more  than  probable  that  Mr,  Goschen's  eEForts  will  not  be  fiilly  ap- 
preciated by  rtie  general  public.  There  has  been  no  fantastic  bluster 
about  them — no  blowing  of  trumpets,  firing  of  cannon,  and  party- 
organised  public  receptions,  nor  any  claim  put  in  for  stars  and  gar- 
ters ;  but  nevertheless  the  fkct  remains,  that  while  Lord  Salisbury  and 
Sir  Henry  Layard  were  baffled  and  at  times  openly  defied  by  the 
Porte  in  their  attempts  to  settle  the  Montenegrin  and  Greek  ques- 
tions, Lord  Granville  and  Mr.  Goschen  have  succeeded  in  settling 
them  both,  and  for  the  time  at  least  they  have  ceased  fixjm  trou- 
bling, and  the  chances  are  that  the  time  will  not  be  of  short  duration. 
The  European  concert  and  the  naval  demonstration  may  appear  ex— 
cellent  jests  to  the  prints  now  subsidised  by  Conservative  purses,  and. 
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it  ma;  pass  the  comprefaension  of  Tory  peers  how  anything  connected 
with  foreign  policy  initiated  by  Mr.  G-ladstone  can  possibly  succeed ; 
but  if  to  get,  not  merely  what  you  want,  hut  what  you  also  say  you 
mot,  is  success,  then  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord  Oranville,  and  Mr. 
Goecfaen  have  certainly  attained  it ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  they 
lie  sanguine  enough  to  espect  congratulations  &oin  those  who 
doomed  their  efforts  to  calamitous  failure.  India  also  is  faring 
better,  and  making  more  substantial,  though  perhaps  noiseless,  pro- 
gies  under  the  steady,  businees-like,  unpretending  rule  of  Lord  Har- 
tington,  Uian  it  did  under  the  original  and  pretentious  sway  of 
Lord  Salisbury.  The  country  is  in  a  great  measure  relieved  from 
the  costly  drain  upon  her  resources,  caused  first  by  the  acquisition, 
ind  threatened  te  be  continued  by  the  retention,  of  large  portions  of 
A^faan  territory.  Candahar  has  been  evacuated  successfully,  and  at 
the  present  time  probably  not  even  Mr,  Ashmead-Bartlett  himself 
would  assert  that  our  hold  upon  our  Eastern  Empire  has  been  in  any 
way  we&kened.  The  chief  result  has  been,  and  is,  that  the  country 
has  more  troops  at  its  disposal,  if  under  any  emergency  they  should 
be  wanted.  Even  in  the  Transvaal  things  are  settling  down  much 
better  than  was  anticipated,  and  the  probable  result  of  the  debate 
promised  to  the  Opposition  on  the  subject  will  be  to  demonstrate 
bow  the  country  was  placed  in  difficulties  by  the  weak  management 
irf  the  late  Q-ovemment,  and  how  it  has  been  estricated  by  the  skill 
ind  prudence  of  the  present  one.  No  glory  has  been  gained,  it  mtist 
be  admitted ;  but  two  useful  lessons  have  been  taught  us — one,  the 
fi^y  of  acqoizing  large  tracts  of  cotmtry  without  properly  consulting 
the  peculation  inhabiting  them ;  and  the  other,  and  more  important 
ooe,  the  weak  points  in  our  army  system. 

The  condition  of  the  army  must  always  be  of  paramount  import- 
ance to  the  nation,  and  it  should,  if  possible,  be  always  considered 
without  any  reference  to  party  government.  When  the  present  Lord 
CMwell  first,  initiated  the  reforms  now  so  closely  connected  with  his 
name,  that  condition  was  anything  but  satisfactory.  The  want  of  a 
reserve  was  keenly  felt,  and  that  want  has  to  a  very  great  extent  been 
remedied ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  remedy  has  to  a  certain 
d^reebeen  obtained  by  sacrificing  the  efficiency  of  the  soldiers  under 
the  colours.  Both  Lord  Cranbrook  and  Colonel  Stanley,  when  in 
office,  tried  loyally  to  carry  out  liie  reforms  of  their  predecessor,  and 
if  &tjt  is  to  be  found  with  them,  it  is  that  they  followed  too  closely 
in  the  grooves  left  to  them  when  it  had  been  discovered  that  these 
grooves  were  faulty,  and  that  they  shirked  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
posing fundamental  changes.  Sui^  changes  are  now  proposed  by  Mr. 
Childera.  The  lengthening  of  the  term  of  service  with  the  colours 
to  seven  years,  and  in  certain  cases  to  a  longer  period,  and  the 
nising  the  age  of  entry  into  the  army  to  twenty,  and  t^e  securi- 
ties proposed  to  prevent  deception,  are  distinct  gains  in  the  progress 
of  army  reform ;  and  the  closer  amalgamation  of  tiie  militia  and  the 
nltutteers  with  the  regulars  must  be  advantageous  to  all  branches  of 
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the  service.  The  modification  in  the  retiring  scheme  for  officers  is 
also  heneficial  to  the  majority,  though  it  may  disappoint  the  hopes  of 
some  who  had  calculated  on  the  continuance  of  the  present  plan,  and 
it  promises  to  have  the  advantage  of  coBting  the  country  considerably 
less  in  pensions.  It  is  imponible  for  any  reform  affectiiig  ao  lai^  a 
body  as  the  army  to  be  carried  out  without  offending  the  euscepti- 
bilities  of  many,  and  perhaps  really  datoaging  the  isterests  of  some, 
and  it  is  natuial  to  anticipate  a  good  deal  of  grumbling ;  but  Mr. 
Childers  is  not  a  sew  hand  in  attempting  reforms  in  a  great  depart- 
ment, and  if  he  is  to  be  judged  by  hu  past,  it  is  pretty  certain  that, 
while  he  will  insist  on  carrying  out  reforms  which  are  absolutely 
neceeaary,  he  will  do  so  with  as  tender  a  hand  as  possible,  and  pay  as 
much  attention  to  just  susceptibilities  as  is  consistent  with  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  proposed  improvements.  On  the  whole,  the  scheme 
has  met  with  approval,  and  if  properly  acted  upon,  the  complaints 
about  *  hoys,' '  weeds,'  and  '  skeleton  battalions '  ^ould  cease. 

Notwithstanding  the  preoccupied  attention  of  the  Legislature, 
Sir  Wil&id  Lawson  could  not  forego  the  pleasure  of  having  his  tem- 
perance field-day,  though,  to  use  an  Irishism,  he  was  obliged  to  have 
it  at  night.  What  vras  the  exact  object  the  merry  baronet  proposed 
by  it,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  His  avowed  object  has  always  been,  no 
doubt,  to  diminish  the  evils  of  drunkenness ;  but,  admitting  these 
evils  to  the  full,  as  we  do,  and  as  we  believe  all  parties  in  the  House 
and  in  the  country  do,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  can  be  much, 
if  at  all,  affected  by  legislative  measures.  The  disease  is  social,  and  a 
social  cure,  though  more  slow,  will  probably  be  more  sure  and  certain. 
Id  our  opinion,  Mr.  Forster  by  his  education  bills,  Mr.  Pawcett  by  his 
advocacy  of  open  spaces  and  playgrounds,  Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt  by  his 
energy  in  establishing  working  men's  clubs,  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow  and 
others  in  building  proper  dwellings  for  artisans,  and  Mr,  Albert  Grey 
in  his  encouragement  of  bands  and  music  for  the  people,  have  done  far 
more  for  the  sobriety  of  the  nation  than  Sir  Wil&id,  with  all  his 
expensive  organisation  behind  his  back,  and  all  his  endeavours  to  in* 
fluence  l^islation.  The  amount  of  power  wasted  in  the  attempts  to 
pass  the  PermiBsive  Bill  must  be  incalculable.  The  task  has  been 
costly  and  has  proved  hopeless,  and  now  that  he  cannot  have  a  bill  he 
proposes  a  resolution.  This  remincb  us  of  the  action  of  the  Fellows 
of  one  of  the  Colleges  at  Cambridge  some  twenty  years  ago.  It  was 
proposed  that  the  Fellows  should  be  allowed  to  many,  but  opinion 
on  the  subject  was  divided  into  three  sections :  one  sec^on  wanted  all 
the  Fellows  to  be  allowed  to  marry  indiscriminately ;  another  sectioa 
wanted  only  the  resident  Fellows  to  be  allowed  the  privilege ;  while 
a  third  section  thought  it  ought  to  be  confined  to  the  non-resident 
Fellows.  Tbey  could  not  agree  so  as  to  pass  any  law,  till  one  inge- 
nious Fellow  proposed  a  resolution  that  *  some  change  with  reepect  to 
the  marriage  of  Fellows  was  necessary,'  and  this  was  agreed  to  unani- 
mously and  passed  with  acclamation,  and  the  only  subject  of  regret 
was  that  the  law  as  it  stood  was  not  in  the  least  affected  by  it.     This 
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u  exactly  the  case  with  the  Local  Option  resolntion.  The  Permissive 
Bill  had  nerer  a  chance  of  passing  because  it  meant  something 
tlefinite ;  but  the  resolution  was  passed  with  a  laige  majority  becatiee 
it  meant  one  thing  to  one  mind,  and  another  to  another.  Some 
Toted  for  it  because  they  said  the  principle  contained  in  it  was  the 
same  as  that  in  the  Fermiseive  Bill,  and  others  voted  for  it  because 
it  did  not  contain  that  principle.  As  passed  this  year  it  is  entirely 
difiivent  to  the  Fermiseive  Bill,  and  in  this  form  Sir  Wilirid  has  ao> 
cepted  the  support  of  the  G-ovemment.  The  first  resolution  placed  on 
the  paper  was  one  urging  the  CrOTemment  to  immediate  action.  Had 
this  gone  to  the  vote,  the  chances  are  defeat  would  have  been  certain ; 
»  after  consnitation  with,  we  believe,  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Chamber- 
liin,  it  was  altered  to  the  mild  form  in  which  it  was  presented  to  the 
House.  The  meaning  of  this  mild  form  was  carefully  explained  by 
Mr.  Bri^t.  It  did  not  mean  the  Permissive  Bill  at  all ;  it  did  not 
mean  that  publicans  should  not  be  compensated  if  their  interests  were 
injured  by  Act  of  Parliamuit ;  it  did  not  mean  that  Government  would 
kfislate  this  year,  or  next,  or  perhaps  even  the  year  after ;  but  it 
sim|dy  meant  that  the  present  licensing  laws  were  capable  of  im- 
provement. Probably  no  one  in  the  United  Kingdom  could  dispute 
this,  and  the  consequence  was  a  large  majority  in  favour  of  the 
rtaolotion,  though  many  voted  against  it,  and  many  abstained  alto- 
gether &oni  voting,  from  the  feeling  that  the  whole  proceeding  was 
a  sham  and  an  imposture.  As  it  stands,  the  difiScnlties  of  practical 
I^islation  are  as  great  as  ever.  It  would  be  easy  enough  to  pass, 
]nibably  even  unanimously,  a  resolution  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons asserting  the  &ct  that  England  desires  to  do  justice  to  Ireland. 
The  real  difficulty  begins  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  put  the  spirit 
<^  tile  resolution  into  practical  shape,  as  may  now  be  witnessed  in  the 
ibhate  on  the  Land  Bill,  and  the  same  difficulties  will  be  experienced 
when  the  attempt  is  made  to  alter  the  licensing  laws.  They  are 
certainly  capable  of  improvement,  and  it  would  be  more  satisfactory 
if  the  ratepayer  had  some  more  direct  power  in  the  matter,  as  he 
vonld  have  had  if  Uie  Municipal  Corporation  Act  of  1835  had  been 
cvried  out  in  its  int^^rity ;  but  we  doubt  much  whether  this  repeti- 
tion of  lesolntions  will  bring  us  any  nearer  a  solution  of  the  question. 
A  rational  bill  on  the  subject  is  what  is  wanted,  and  till  one  is 
proposed  we   hope  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  resolutions  on  Local 

The  difficulties  are  not  insurmountable.  The  avowed  object  of 
tlie  Permissive  Bill  was  to  close  a  large  number  of  licensed  houses. 
This  could  not  be  done  with  any  degree  of  &imess  unless  an  enormous 
ram  of  money  were  expendedin  compensating  those  who  had  been  led 
to  believe  that  their  licences  would  continue  as  long  as  their  bouses 
«eie  well  conducted.  Any  licensing  bill  that  is  likely  to  receive  the 
auction  of  the  House  of  Commons  must  deal  rather  with  the  future 
than  tbe  past.  It  may  transfer  the  power  of  licensiDg  from  the 
Magistrates  to  the  Town  Councils  and  to  County  Boards  when  they 
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are  formed,  aa  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  be  before  another  appeal  is 
made  to  the  country.  It  is  doubtiul  whether  the  chan^  will  really 
make  much  difTerence  ;  but  it  will  have  this  advantaj^e — it  will  give 
the  ratepayers  who  elect  the  members  of  our  borough  corporations,  and 
who  will  elect,  we  presume,  the  members  of  the  County  Boards,  a  voice 
in  the  matter.  It  will  extend  the  principle  of  local  self-govemment ; 
and  the  ratepayers,  if  dissatisfied,  will  have  the  remedy  in  their  own 
bands.  Whether  such  legislation  will  satisfy  the  Teetotal  Alliance  is 
another  matter.  The  objects  the  teetotallers  have  in  view  are  excel- 
lent; but,  as  led  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laweon,  they  are  a  somewhat  intract- 
able body,  and  in  times  past  have  often  done  serious  harm  to  that 
Liberal  party  to  which  the  great  majority  of  them  belong.  If,  before 
the  next  general  election,  the  G-ovemment  can  pass  a  bill  founded 
on  a  sound  interpretation  of  the  principle  coatained  in  the  Local 
Option  resolution,  and  which  wiU  not  injure  the  genuine  vested 
interests  of  the  present  licensed  victuallers,  they  will  do  much  to 
strengthen  their  party  and  ensure  it«  success  for  the  future. 
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In  Trust. 
Thx  Stoby  of  a  Ladt  akd  her  Lotsb. 

CSAFTBB   XIX. 
THE   CATASTBO?HB. 

ALL  was  pleasant  commotion  and  stir  in  Mount ;  when  almost 
ereiy  room  received  some  addition  to  its  deooration ;  then  a 
great  ebow  of  oandles  in  the  old  banqueting  hall,  which  was  to  be 
tbe  ballroom,  and  great  experiments  in  lighting  were  going  on. 
The  ball  at  Mount  was  sUrriDg  the  whole  county.  In  aU  the 
hoaaa  abont  there  was  more  or  less  commotion,  toilettes  preparing, 
3D  additional  thrill  of  lireliness  and  pleasure  sent  into  the  quiet 
coantiy  life.  And  Mount  itself  was  all  astir.  Standing  outside,  it 
«Bs  pretty  to  watch  the  lights  walking  about  the  fiill  house,  gliding 
along  the  long  corridors,  gleaming  at  windows  along  the  whole 
breadth  of  tiie  rambling  old  place.  With  all  these  lights  streaming 
out  into  the  night,  the  house  seemed  to  warm  tbe  ereoing  air,  which 
vu  now  white  with  inevitable  mists  over  the  pork.  Bose  ran  about 
like  a  child,  delighted  with  the  stir,  dra^fing  boll;  wreaths  after  her, 
and  bedding  candles  to  all  the  workers ;  but  Anne  had  the  real  work 
in  hand.  It  was  to  her  the  carpenters  came  for  their  orders,  and  the 
mranta,  who  never  knew  from  one  half-hour  to  another  what  next 
wu  to  be  done.  Mrs.  Mountford  had  taken  the  supper  under  her 
chuge,  and  sat  serenely  over  her  worsted  work,  in  the  consciousness 
tut  whatever  might  go  wrong,  that,  at  least,  would  be  right.  <As 
fbf  yottr  decorations,  I  wash  my  hands  of  them,'  she  said.  It  was 
Anne  iqxm  whom  all  these  cares  fell.  And  though  she  was  by  no 
means  sore  that  she  would  enjoy  the  ball,  it  was  quite  certain,  as  she 
lad  Kid  to  Heathcot«,  that  sbe  einoyed  this.  She  enjoyed  the  sensa- 
tioD  of  being  herself  again,  and  able  to  throw  herself  into  this  occupa- 
tion with  a  fine  indifference  to  her  own  personal  standing  in  tbe 
booses  If  she  had  been  dethroned  in  the  will,  only  herself  could 
^dbnoe  ber  in  nature.  She  felt,  as  sbe  wished  to  feel,  that  she 
ni  above  all  ttiat ;  that  she  was  not  even  under  the  temptataon  of 
Ko.  6ao  (ki.  exu  *,  i.)  L 
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BullenoeBfl,  and  bad  DO  BenBeofinjury  totum  thegweet  iDtx>  bitter.  She 
went  about  holding  her  head  coDSciooBly  a  little  higher  than  nBual, 
aa  with  a  gay  defiance  of  all  things  that  could  pull  her  down. 
Who  could  pull  her  down,  save  herself?  And  what  was  the  use  of 
personal  happiness,  of  that  inspiration  and  exhilaiation  of  bve 
which  was  in  her  veins,  if  it  did  not  make  her  superior  to  all  little 
external  misfortunes  ?  She  felt  magnanimous,  and  to  feel  bo  seemed 
to  compensate  her  for  everything  else.  It  would  have  been  strange, 
indeed,  she  said  to  herself,  if  the  mere  loss  of  a  fortune  had  sufficed 
to  crush  the  spirit  of  a  happy  woman,  a  woman  beloved,  with  a  great 
life  before  her.  She  sniiled  at  fate  in  her  faith  and  happinesa.  Her 
head  borne  higher  than  usual,  thrown  back  a  little,  her  eyes  shining, 
a  smile,  in  which  some  fine  contempt  for  outside  trouble  jnst 
touched  the  natural  Bweetness  of  her  youth,  to  which,  after  all,  it 
was  BO  natural  to  take  pleasure  in  all  tlut  she  was  about — all  these 
signs  and  marks  of  unusual  commotion  in  her  mind*  of  the  excite- 
ment of  a  crisis  about  her,  struck  the  spectators,  eapecially  the 
keen-sighted  ones  below  stairs.  '  It  can't  be  like  we  think.  She's  the 
conquering  hero.  Miss  Anne  is.  She's  juat  like  that  army  with  banners 
as  is  in  the  Bible,'  said  the  north-country  Cook.  'I  dent  understand 
her  not  a  bit,'  Saymore .  said,  who  knew  better,  who  was  persuaded 
that  Anne  had  not  conquered.  Mrs.  Worth  opined  that  it  was  nature 
and  nothing  more.  '  A  ball  is  a  ball,  however  downhearted  you  may 
be  ;  it  cheers  you  up,  whatever  is  a  going  to  happen,'  she  said ;  but 
neither  did  this  theory  find  favour  in  old  Saymore's  eyes. 

What  a  beehive  it  was  I  Booms  preparing  for  tiie  vinitore  who 
were  to  come  to>morrow,  linen  put  out  to  air,  fires  lighted,  hoose- 
maids  busy;  in  the  kitchen  all  the  cook's  underlings,  with  aids  from 
the  village,  already  busy  over  the  ball  supper.  Even  Sirs.  Mountford 
had  laid  aside  her  woreted  work,  and  was  making  bows  of  ribbons  for 
the  cotillon.  There  was  to  be  a  cotillon.  It  was  '  such  fun,'  Rose 
had  said.  In  the  ballroom  the  men  were  busy  hammering,  fixing 
up  wreaths,  and  hanging  curtains.  Both  the  girh  were  there  super- 
iotendiog,  Rose  half  encircled  by  greenery.  There  was  so  much  going 
on,  and  so  much  noise  that  it  was  difficult  to  hear  anything.  And  it 
must  have  been  a  lull  in  the  hammering,  in  tiie  consultation  of  the 
men,  in  the  moving  of  step-ladders  and  sound  of  heavy  boots  over 
the  floor,  which  allowed  that  faint  sound  to  penetrate  to  Anne's  ear. 
What  was  it?  'What  was  that?'  she  cried.  They  listened  a 
moment,  humouring  her  What  should  it  be  ?  The  hammers  were 
sounding  gaily,  John  Stokes,  the  carpenter  belonging  to  the  house, 
mounted  high  upon  his  ladder,  with  tacks  in  his  mouth,  his 
assistant  holding  up  to  him  one  of  the  muslin  draperies.  The  wreaths 
were  spread  out  over  the  floor.  Kow  and  then  a  maid  put  in  ber 
head  to  gaze,  and  admire,  and  wonder,  *  Oh,  you  are  always 
fancying  something,  Anne,'  said  Bose.  '  You  forget  how  little  time 
we  have.'  Then  suddenly  it  came  again,  and  everybody  heard.  A 
long  cry,  oat  of  the  night,  a  prolonged  halloo.    John  Stokes  himself 
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pot  down  his  btUDmex.  '  It's  somebody  got  into  the  pond,'  he  said. 
'Ho,  it's  the  other  side  of  the  park,'  said  the  other  hud.  Aime 
no  ont  to  the  corridor,  and  threw  open  the  window  at  the  end, 
iriiich  swept  a  cold  gust  through  all  the  house.  A  wind  seemed 
to  have  got  up  at  that  moment  though  it  had  been  calm  before. 
^Hieii  it  came  again,  a  long,  far-echoing  'balloo — halloo — help!' 
Was  it 'help'  the  voice  raied?  No  doubt  itvas  an  appeal,  whatever 
it  was. 

The  men  threw  down  Uteir  hammers  and  rushed  downstairs 
witl)  a  common  instinct,  to  see  what  it  was.  Anne  stood  leaning 
oat  of  the  window  straining  her  eyes  in  the  milky  misty  air,  which 
Koned  to  grow  whiter  and  leas  clear  as  she  gued.  *  Oh,  please 
pat  down  the  vindow,*  cried  Bose,  shivering,  *it  is  bo  cold — and 
what  good  can  we  do  ?  It  is  poachers,  most  likely  ;  it  can't  be  any- 
body in  the  pond,  or  they  wouldn't  go  on  shrieking  like  that.' 
Saymorej  who  had  come  up  to  look  at  the  decorations,  gave  the 
same  advice.  *  Youll  get  your  death  of  cold,  Miss  Anne,  and  you 
can't  do  no  good ;  maybe  it's  something  caught  in  a  snare — they  cry 
like  Christiass,  them  creatures  do,  though  we  call  'em  dumb  creatures; 
(K  it's  maybe  a  cart  gone  over  on  the  low  rood — the  roads  is  very 
heavy ;  or  one  of  the  keepers  as  has  found  something ;  it's  about 
time  for  Master  and  Mr.  Heathcote  coming  back  from  Hunston; 
theyll  Iniiig  us  news.  Don't  you  be  nervish.  Miss  Anne ;  they'll  see 
whit  it  ia.     I've  known  an  old  owl  make  just  such  a  screeching.' 

*  Goold  an  owl  say  "  halloo,"  said  Anne,  and  "  help  "  ?  I  am  eure 
I  heard  '<  belp."  I  hear  somebody  galloping  up  to  the  door — ^no,  it  is 
not  to  the  door,  it  is  to  the  stables.  It  will  be  papa  or  Heathcote 
come  for  help.  I  am  sure  it  is  something  serious,'  she  said.  And  she 
left  the  great  window  wide  open,  and  rushed  downstairs.  As  for 
Bose  she  was  very  chilly.  She  withdrew  within  the  warmer  shelter 
of  the  ballroom,  and  arranged  the  bow  of  ribbon  with  which  one  of 
the  hangings  was  to  be  finished.  '  Put  down  the  window,'  she  said, 
'  it  can't  do  anyone  any  good  to  let  the  wind  pour  in  like  that,  and 
ckiU  all  tiie  house.' 

Heathcote  had  been  half  an  hour  alone  in  the  great  wilderness  of 
xh&  park,  nothing  near  bim  that  could  belp,  the  trees  rustling  in 
the  wind,  standing  &r  ofT  round  about  like  a  scared  circle  of  specto- 
tan,  holding  up  piteous  hands  to  heaven,  but  giving  no  aid.  He 
was  kneeling  upon  the  horse's  head,  himself  no  more  than  a  protube- 
nnoe  in  the  fallen  mass,  unable  to  get  any  auswer  to  his  anxious 
questions.  One  or  two  groans  were  all  that  he  could  elicit,  groans 
which  grew  fiunt«r  and  fainter ;  he  shouted  with  all  his  might,  but 
there  seemed  nothing  there  to  reply — no  passing  labourer,  no  one  from 
the  viUa^  making  a  short  cut  across  the  park,  as  he  bad  seen  them  do 
a  hundred  times.  The  mist  rose  up  out  of  the  ground,  choking  him, 
and,  he  thought,  stifling  his  voice ;  the  echoes  gave  him  back  the 
taint  sounds  which  were  all  he  seemed  able  to  make.  His  throat 
grew  dry  and  hoarse.    Now  and  then  the  iallen  horse  gave  a  heave, 
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and  attempted  to  fling  out,  and  there  would  be  another  scarcely  arti- 
onlat«  moan.  His  helplessness  went  to  his  very  heart ;  and  there, 
almost  within  reach,  banging  suspended,  as  it  were,  between  heaven 
and  earth,  were  the  lights  of  the  house,  showing  with  &int  white 
haloes  round  them,  those  lights  which  had  seemed  so  full  of  warmth 
and  welcome.  When  the  first  of  the  help-bringers  came  running, 
wildly  Bashing  a  lantern  about,  Heathcote's  lim^  were  stiffened  and 
his  voice  scarcely  audible ;  but  it  required  no  explanation  to  show  the 
state  of  the  case.  His  hone,  which  had  escaped  when  he  dismounted, 
had  made  its  way  to  the  stable  door,  and  thus  roused  a  still  more 
efTeotual  alarm.  Then  the  other  trembling  brute  was  got  to  its  legs, 
and  the  body  liberated.  The  body  I — what  did  they  mean  ?  There 
was  no  groan  now  or  cry — '  Courage,  sir,  courage — a  little  more 
patience  and  you  will  be  at  home,'  Heathcote  heard  himself  saying. 
To  whom  P  There  was  no  reply ;  the  groan  would  have  been  elo- 
quence. But  he  could  not  permit  himself  to  believe  that  the  worst 
had  come.  He  kept  on  talking,  not  knowing  what  he  was  doing, 
while  they  brought  something,  he  did  not  know  what,  to  place 
the  motionless  figure  upon.  'Softly,  softly,' he  cried  to  the  men, 
and  took  the  limp  hand  into  his  own,  and  continued  to  speak.  He 
heard  himself  talking,  going  along,  repeating  always  the  same 
words, '  A  little  longer,  only  a  little  longer.  Keep  up  your  heart,  sir, 
we  are  nearly  there.'  When  they  bad  almost  reached  the  door  of  the 
house,  one  of  the  bearers  suddenly  burst  forth  in  a  kind  of  loud  sob, 
'Don't  you,  sir,  don^t  you  now  I — don't  you  see  as  hell  never  hear  a 
spoken  woid  again  ? ' 

Then  Heathcote  stopped  mechanically,  as  he  had  been  speaking 
mechanically.  His  hat  had  been  knocked  oS*  his  bead.'  His  dress 
was  wet  and  muddy,  his  hair  in  disorder,  his  whole  appearance 
wild  and  terrible.  When  the  light  from  the  door  fell  full  upon  him, 
and  Anne  stepped  forward,  he  was  capable  of  nothing  but  to  motion 
her  away  with  bis  hand.  *  What  is  it  ? '  she  said,  in  au  awe-stricken 
voice.  '  Don't  send  me  away.  I  am  not  afraid.  Did  papa  find  it  ? 
"Sa  ought  to  come  in  at  once.  Make  him  come  in  at  once.  What  is 
it,  Mr.  Heathcote?    I  am  not  a&aid.' 

*  Send  the  young  lady  away,  sir,'  cried  the  groom,  imperatively. 

*  Miss  Anne,  I  can't  bring  him  in  till  yon  are  out  o'  that.  Good 
lord,  cant  yon  take  her  away  ?' 

*I  am  not  afraid,'  she  said,  very  pale,  ranging  herself  on  one 
ride  to  let  them  pass.  Heathcote,  who  did  not  know  what  it  waa, 
any  more  than  she  did,  laid  a  heavy  hand  upon  her  shoulder,  and  put 
her,  almost  roughly,  out  of  the  way.  '  I  will  go,'  she  said,  firightened. 

*  I  will  go — ^if  only  you  will  make  papa  come  in  out  of  the  damp — it. 

is  BO  bad  for  his Ah  I '     She  fell  down  upon  her  knees  and  her 

ety  nmg  through  all  the  bouse.  She  had  seen  a  sudden  light  from  a 
lantern  out  of  doors  flash  across  the  covered  &oe,  the  locks  of  grey 
hair. 

It  was  not  long  till  everyone  knew ;  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of 
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tilie  great  honse  the  news  ran  in  a  moment.  Jobn  Stokes,  the  car- 
penter, returned  and  mounted  his  ladder  mechanically,  to  resume  his 
wofk:  then  remembered,  and  got  down  solemnly,  and  collected  his 
tools,  leaving  one  wreath  up,  and  half  of  the  drapery.  <  There  won't 
be  BO  ball  here  this  time,'  he  said  to  his  mate.  '  You  bring  the 
Btep-ladder,  Sam.'  This  was  the  first  sign  that  one  cycle  of  time,  one 
leign  vas  over,  and  another  b^;un. 

From  that  moment  Heathcote  Mountford's  position  was  changed. 
He  Mt  it  before  he  had  gone  up  the  stairs,  reverently  following  that 
vhich  now  he  no  longer  addressed  with  encouraging  human  words,' 
but  felt  to  be  the  unapproachable  and  solemn  thing  it  was.  A  man 
iiad  ridden  off  for  the  doctor  before  they  entered  the  house,  hut  there 
ns  DO  question  of  a  doctor  to  those  who  now  laid  their  old  master  upon 
Ms  bed.  'I  should  say  instantaneous,  or  next  to  instantaneous,'  the 
doctor  said  when  he  came,  and  when  he  heard  of  the  few  groans  which 
Iiad  fc^owed  the  &11,  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  these  had  been  but 
uncoiuckins  plaints  of  the  body  after  all  sense  of  pain  or  knowledge  of 
«bat  was  happening  had  departed.  The  horse  had  put  his  foot  into 
a  hole  in  the  spongy  wet  turf—  a  thing  tiiat  might  have  happened 
uijday,  and  which  it  was  a  wonder  did  not  happen  oftener.  There  were 
cot  even  the  iisual  questionings  and  wonderings  as  to  bow  it  came 
ibont,  vMch  are  so  universal  when  death  seizes  life  with  so  little 
nrning.  Mr.  Mountford  had  been  in  the  habit  of  riding  with  a 
b»se  lein.  He  had  unbounded  confidence  in  his  cob,  which,  now  that 
the  event  had  proved  its  danger,  a  groom  came  forward  to  say  by 
[10  means  deserved  this  confidence,  but  bad  two  or  three  times  before 
ttombled  with  its  rider.  Heathcote  felt  that  doctors  and  grooms 
■like  looked  to  himself  with  something  more  than  ordinary  courtesy 
ind  respect.  He  walked  avray  from  the  oomfortable  be(hoom  now 
tuned  into  a  solemn  presence  chamber,  and  all  its  homely  uses  inter- 
mitted, with  a  gravity  he  had  not  felt  before  for  years.  He  was  not 
tiiis  man's  son,  scarcely  hia  friend,  that  his  death  should  affect  him 
w.  But,  besides  the  solemnity  of  the  event  thus  happening  in  his 
Iiesenoe,  it  changed  his  position  even  more  than  if  he  had  been  St, 
John  Mountford's  son.  It  would  be  barbarous  to  desert  the  poor 
women  in  their  trouble ;  but  how  was  be  to  remain  here,  a  compara^ 
tive  Ktranger,  their  kinsman  but  their  supplanter,  become  in  a 
nraoent  the  master  of  the  house  in  which  these  girla  had  been  boni> 
(ad  which  their  mother  had  ruled  for  twenty  years.  He  went  to  his 
nnin  to  change  his  wet  and  soiled  clothes,  with  a  sense  of  confusion 
>ui  sadness  tl^t  made  everything  unreal  to  him.  His  past  as  well  as 
tliat  of  hia  kinsman  had  ended  in  a  moment ;  his  careless  easy  life 
m  over,  the  indulgences  which  he  bad  considered  himself  entitled  to 
*>a  man  upon  whom  nobody  but  Edward  had  any  special  claim. 
Now  Edward's  claims,  for  which  he  had  been  willing  to  sacrifice  hia 
[atiimony,  most  be  put  aside  perforce.  He  could  no  longer  think  of 
the  arrangement  which  an  hour  ago  he  had  been  talking  of  so  easily, 
vludi  was  to  hare  been  accomplished  with  bo  little  tioi&le.    It  was 
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in  no  way  to  be  done  now.     Aetually  in  a  moment  he  had  become 
Moantford    of  Motmt,  the  representative  of  many  ancestoni,   the 
proprietor  of  an  <dd  house  and  property,  responsible  to  dependents 
of  various  kinds,  and  to  the  future  and  to  the  past.     In  a  moment, 
in  the  twinkling   of  an  eye ;  no  idea  of  this  kind  had  crossed  his 
mind  during  that  long  half  hour  in  the  park,  whioh  looked  like  half  a 
year.     A  &tal  issae  had  not  occurred  to  him.     It  was  not  until  he 
had  reached  the  threshold  of  the  house,  until  he  felt  hope  and  help  to 
be  near,  until  he  had  heard  Anne's  voice  appealing  to  him  to  know 
what  it  vras,  that  the  whole  meaning  of  it  had  burst  upon  him, 
St.  i<Aak  Mountford  dead,  and  he  himself  master  of  the  house  I     It 
was  impossible  that,  apart  from   the   appalling  suddenness  of  the 
oatastrophe,  and  the  nervous  agitation  of  his  own  share  in  it,  the 
death  of  his  cousin  even  in  this  startling  and  pitiful  way  should 
plunge  him  into  grief.    He  was  deeply  shocked  and  awed  and  im- 
pressed —  SOTry  for    the  ladies,   stricken   so  un«q>ectedly  with   a 
double  doom,  lose  of  their  head,  loss  of  their  home — and  sorry  beyond 
words  for  the  poor  man  himself,  thus  snatched  out  of  life  in  a  moment 
without  preparation,  without  any  su^estion  even  of  what  was  going 
to  happen ;  but  it  was  not  possible  that  Heathcote  Mountford  eonld 
feel  any  private  pang  in  himself.     He  was  subdued  out  of  all  thought 
of  himself,  ^cept  that  strange  sensation  of  absolute  change.     He 
dressed  mechanically,  scarcely  perceiving  what  it  was  he  was  putting 
on,  in  his  usual  evening  clothes  which  had  been  laid  out  for  him, 
just  as  if  he  had  been  dressing  for  the  usual  peaceful  dinner,  hu  kins- 
man in  the  next  room  doing  the  same,  and  the  table  laid  for  all  the  family 
party.     Notwithstanding  the  absolute  change  that  had  occurred,  the 
revolution  in  everything,  what  could  a  man  do  but  follow  mechani- 
cally t^e  habitual  cust^s  of  every  day  ?     He  dressed  very  slowly, 
sranetimes  standing  by  the  fire  idly  for  ten  minutes  at  a  time,  in  a 
half  stupor  of  excitement,  restless  yet  benumbed  and  incapable  of 
either  action  or  thought ;   and  when  this  was  accomplished  went 
slowly  along  the  long  corridors  to  the  drawing-room,  still  as  if  nothing 
had  happened,  though  more  bad  happened  than  be  could  fathom  or 
realise.     The  change  had  gone  down  before  him  and  was  apparent  in 
every  comer  of  the  deserted  place.     There  were  two  candles  hnming 
fsebly  on   the  mantelpiece,  and  the  fire  threw  a  little  fitful  light 
about,  hut  that  was  all ;  and  no  one  was  there;  of  course  it  was 
impossible  that  anyone  should  be  there — but  Heathcote  was  stmnge 
to  family  trouble,  and  did  not  know  what  happmed  when  a  calamity 
like  this  came  crashing  down  from  heaven  into  the  mhM  of  a  house- 
hold of  people,     Mrs.  Mountford's  work  was  lying  on  the  sofa  vrith 
the  litUe  sheaf  of  bright-coloured  wools,  which  she  had  been  used 
to  tuck  under  her  arm  when  she  went  '  to  sit  with  papa,'  and  on  the 
writing  table  there  was  the  rough  copy  of  the  ball  programme,  cor- 
rected for  the  printer  in  Rose's  hand.     The  programmes ;  it  Boated 
suddenly  across  his  mind  to  recollect  the  commission  they  had  re- 
ceived on  this  subject  as  they  had  ridden  away ;  had  they  fulfilled  it  ? 
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ke  ssked  himself  in  lus  coAfhsion ;  then  remembered  as  suddenly 
bow  he  who  was  lying  upntsira  had  folfilled  it,  and  how  useless  it  now 
was.  Ball  programmes  I  and  the  giver  of  the  ball  lying  dead  in  the 
hoiue  vithin  reaeh  of  all  the  preparations,  the  garlands,  and  onia- 
ments.  It  was  incredible,  hut  it  was  true.  Heathcoto  w^ed  about 
the  dark  and  empty  room  in  a  maze  of  bewildered  trouble  which  he 
coold  not  understand,  trouUed  for  the  dead,  and  for  the  women,  and 
for  himself,  who  was  neither  one  nor  the  other,  who  was  the  person  to 
profit  by  it.  It  was  no  longer  they  who. had  been  born  here,  who 
had  li?ed  and  ruled  here  for  so  many  years,  but  he  himself  who  was 
Eupreme  in  the  house.  It  was  all  his  own.  The  idea  neither  pleased 
MiQ  nor  excited,  but  depressed  and  bewildered  him.  His  own  house ; 
and  all  his  easy  quiet  lU'e  in  the  Albany,  and  his  little  luxuries  in  tiie 
way  of  art  and  of  travel — all  over  and  gone.  It  seemed  unkind  to 
&ink  of  this  in  the  presence  of  calamity  so  much  more  serious.  Vet 
how  could  he  help  it  ?  When  someone  came  with  a  soft  knock  at  the 
door  he  was  startled  as  if  it  had  been  a  ghoet.  It  was  Saymore  who 
came  into  the  room,  neat  in  Ms  evening  apparel,  dressed  and  trim 
whatever  happened,  making  his  little  formal  bow,  '  The  ladies,  sir,' 
Saymore  said,  conqueringa.littlebuskiness,  a  little  faltering  in  his  own 
voice,  '  sends  their  compliments  and  they  dou't  feel  equal  to  coming 
down,  lliey  hope  you  will  excuse  them ;  and  dinner  is  served,  Mr. 
Mountford,'  the  old  man  said,  his  voice  ending  in  a  jar  of  broken 
sound,  almost  like  weeping.  Heathcote  went  downstairs  very  seriously, 
as  if  he  had  formed  one  of  the  usual  procession,  Ke  seated  himself 
st  the  end  of  the  table,  still  decorated  with  all  its  usual  prettinesses  as 
for  the  fiunily  meal ;  he  did  all  this  mechanically,  taking  the  place 
of  the  master  of  the  house,  without  knowing  that  be  did  bo,  and 
sitting  down  as  if  with  ghosts,  with  all  those  empty  seats  round  the 
taUe  and  every  place  prepared.  Was  it  real  or  was  it  a  dream  ?  He 
f^t  that  be  could  see  himself  as  in  a  picture,  sitting-  there  alone-, 
eating  mechanically,  going  through  a  semblance  of  the  usual  meat 
The  soap  was  set  before  him,  and  then  the  fish,  and  then — 

*  Saymore,  old  man,'  Heathcote  said  suddenly,  starting  up,  •  I  dont 
know  if  this  is  a  tragedy  or  a  force  we  are  playing — I  cannot  stand 
it  any  longer — take  all  those  things  away.' 

'  It  do  seem  an  awful  change,  sir,  and  so  sudden,'  cried  the  old 
Dtan,  fri^itened  by  the  sudden  movement,  and  by  this  departure  from 
the  rigid  rules  of  ceremony— yet  reUeveNl  after  his  first  start  was 
over.  And  then  old  Saymore  began  to  sob,  putting  down  the  little 
alver  dish  with  the  entree.  *  I've  been  his  butler,  sir,  this  thirty 
years,  and  t«n  years  in  the  pantry  before  that,  footman,  and  bom  on 
the  property  like.  And  all  to  be  over,  sir,  in  a  moment ;  and  he  was 
a  grod  master,  sir,  though  strict.  He  was  very  particular,  but  always 
a  kind  master.  It'll  be  long  before  we'll  get  another  like  him— not 
bnt  what  I  b^  your  pardon,  Mr.  Mountford.  I  don't  make  no  doubt 
but  them  as  serves  you  will  give  the  same  character  to  you.' 

This  good  wish  reUeved  the  oppression  with  a  touch  of  hamoor; 
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but  Hesthcote  did  not  dare  to  let  a  smile  appear.  *I  hope  bo,  sir,' 
Saytnore  said.  He  nibbed  his  old  eyes  hard  with  hia  napkin.  Then 
be  took  ap  again  the  little  silver  dish,  *  It's  eweetbreat^,  ur,  and  it 
won't  keep;  it  waa  a  great  favourite  with  master.  Have  a  Uttle 
while  it's  hot.  It  will  disappoint  cook  if  yon  don't  eat  a  bit ;  we 
must  eat,  whatever  happens,  sir,'  the  old  man  said. 

Chapteb  XX. 

THE   WILL. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  gloom  of  the  days  that  followed  this 
event.  Mr.  Loseby  came  over  &om  Hunston,  as  pale  as  he  was  rosy 
on  ordinary  occasions,  and  with  a  self-reproach  that  was  half  pathetic, 
half  ludicrous.  '  I  said  every  word  of  that  new  will  of  his  would  be  a 
naU  in  his  coffin,  G-od  forgive  me,'  he  said.  *  How  was  I  to  know  ! 
A  man  should  never  take  upon  himself  to  prophesy.  (}od  knows  what 
a  murdering  villain  he  feels  if  it  chances  to  come  true.* 

'  But  nothing  you  said  could  have  made  the  horse  put  his  foot  in 
that  rabbit-hole,'  Heathcote  said, 

*  That  is  true,  that  is  true,'  said  the  little  lawyer:  and  then  he 
began  the  same  plaint  again.  But  he  was  very  active  and  looked 
after  everything,  managing  the  melancholy  business  of  the  moment, 
the  inquest,  and  the  ^eraL  There  was  a  great  deal  to  do.  Tele- 
grams flew  about  the  country  on  all  sides,  warning  the  guests  invited 
to  the  ball  of  what  had  happened — yet  at  least  one  carriage  full  of 
ladies  in  full  ball  dress  had  to  be  turned  back  from  the  loc^  on  tlie 
night  when  so  much  gaiety  had  been  expected  at  Mount.  Charley 
Ashley  had  come  up  from  the  Bectory  at  once  and  took  the  position 
of  confidential  agent  to  the  ladies,  in  a  way  that  Heathcote  Mountfbrd 
could  not  do.  He  thought  it  wrong  to  forsake  them,  and  his  presence 
waa  needed  as  mourner  at  his  cousin's  funeral ;  otherwise  he  would  have 
been  glad  to  escape  from  the  chill  misery,  and  solitude,  that  seemed  to 
shut  down  upon  the  house  which  bad  been  bo  cheerful.  He  saw  nothing 
of  the  ladies,  save  that  now  and  then  he  would  cross  the  path  ai. 
Anne,  who  did  not  shut  herself  up  like  her  stepmother  and  sister. 
She  was  very  grave,  but  still  she  carried  on  the  government  of  the 
house.  When  Heathcote  asked  her  how  she  was,  she  answered  with  a 
serious  smile,  though  with  quick-coming  moisture  in  her  eyes  :  *  I  am 
not  ill  at  all ;  I  am  very  well,  Mr.  HeaUicote.  Is  it  not  strange  one's 
grief  makes  no  difference  to  one  in  that  way  ?  One  thinks  it  muBt, 
one  even  hopes  it  must ;  but  it  does  not ;  only  my  heart  feels  like  a 
lump  of  lead.'  She  was  able  for  all  her  work,  just  as  usual,  and  saw 
Mr.  Loseby  and  gave  Charley  Ashley  the  list  of  all  the  people  to  be 
telegraphed  to,  or  to  whom  letters  must  be  written.  But  Mrs.  Moun^ 
ford  and  Bose  kept  to  their  rooms,  where,  all  the  blinds  were  carefully 
closed  and  every  teble  littered  with  crape.  Cretting  the  mourning  ready 
was  always  an  occupation,  and  it  did  them  good.    They  all  went  in  a 
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dose  carnage  to  the  village  chqrch  od  the  day  of  the  ftmeral,  but 
onlj  Amie  followed  her  fathei'a  cofBn  to  the  grave.  It  was  when 
Heathcote  stood  by  her  there  that  be  remembered  again  Euddenly  the 
odiouaness  of  the  idea  that  some  man  or  other,  a  fellow  whom  nobody 
kaew,  had  managed  to  get  between  Anne  Mountford  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  world.  It  was  not  a  place  for  auch  a  thought,  yet  it  came  to 
him  in  spite  of  himself,  when  he  saw  her  falter  for  a  moment,  and  in- 
gtioctively  put  out  his  arm  to  sustain  her.  She  looked  round  upon 
bim  with  a  look  in  which  gratitude  and  something  like  a  proud  re- 
fiual  of  his  aid  were  mingled.  That  look  suggested  to  him  the 
question  which  suddenly  arose  in  bis  mind,  though,  as  he  felt,  no- 
thing could  be  more  inappropriate  at  such  a  time  and  place.  Where 
vas  the  fellow?  Why  was  he  not  here?  If  he  had  permitted  Anne 
to  be  disinherited  for  bis  sake,  why  bad  he  not  hurried  to  her 
dde  to  support  her  in  her  trouble  ?  Heathcote  was  not  the  only  per- 
son vho  lud  asked  himself  this  question.  The  Curate  had  not  looked 
thiough  Anne'B  list  of  names  before  he  sent  intelligence  of  Mr. 
Moontford's  death  to  hia  friend,  llie  first  person  of  whom  he  had 
thoog^t  was  Cosmo.  '  Of  course  you  will  come  to  the  Rectory,'  he 
telegiaphed,  sending  bim  the  news  on  the  evening  of  the  occurrence. 
He  had  never  doubted  that  Cosmo  would  arrive  next  morning  by  the 
earliest  train.  All  next  day  while  he  had  been  working  for  &em,  he 
hid  expected  every  hour  the  aoimd  of  the  arrival,  saying  to  himself 
when  tiie  time  pateed  for  the  morning  and  for  the  evening  trains  that 
Conno  most  have  been  from  home,  that  he  could  not  have  received 
the  message,  that  of  course  he  would  come  to-morrow.  But  when 
even  the  cUy  of  the  funeral  arrived  without  Cosmo,  Charley  Ashley's 
good  heart  was  wrung  with  mingled  wrath  and  impatience.  What 
could  it  mean  ?  He  was  glad,  so  &r  as  he  himself  was  concerned, 
forit  was  a  kind  of  happiness  to  him  to  be  doing  everything  for  Anne 
ud  her  mother  and  sister.  He  was  proud  and  glad  to  think  that  it 
ns  natural  he  should  do  it,  he  who  was  so  old  a  friend,  almost  like  a 
brother  to  the  girls.  But  tJie  other,  who  had  a  closer  claim  than  that 
of  any  brother,  who  had  supplanted  Charley  and  pushed  him  a?ide, 
where  was  he  ?  On  this  subject  Anne  did  not  say  a  word.  She  bad 
written  and  received  various  letters,  but  she  did  not  take  anyone  into 
her  confidence.  And  yet  there  was  a  something  in  her  eyes,  a  forlorn 
look,  a  resistance  of  any  support,  as  if  she  had  said  to  herself, '  Since 
1  have  not  bis  arm  to  support  me,  I  will  have  no  one's  support.' 
Heathcote  withdrew  from  her  aide  with  a  momentary  sense  of  a  re- 
buff. He  followed  ber  down  the  little  churchyard  path  and  put  her 
into  the  carriage,  where  the  others  were  waiting  for  her,  without  a  word. 
Then  she  turned  round  and  looked  at  him  again.  Was  it  an  appeal  for 
fo^venees,  for  sympathy — and  yet  for  not  too  much  sympathy — which 
Anne  was  making  ?  These  looks  of  mingled  feeling  which  have  so 
moeh  in  them  of  the  poetry  of  Ufe,  how  difficult  they  are  to  interpret ; 
how  eamly  it  may  be  that  their  meaning  exists  only  in  the  eyes  that 
Me  them  I  like  letters  which  may  be  written  carelessly,  hastily,  but 
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which  we  weig'h,  eveiy  word  of  them,,  in  balances  of  the  sanctuaiy,  too 
fine  and  delicate  for  earthly  words,  finding  out  bo  much  more  than  the 
writer  ever  thought  to  say.  Perhaps  it  was  only  Heathcote's  indignant 
sense  that  the  lover,  for  whom  she  bad  already  suffered,  ahould  have 
been  by  Anne's  dde  in  her  trouble  that  made  him  see  so  much  in  her 
eyee.  Charley  Ashley  had  been  taking  a  part  in  the  service ;  hie  voice 
had  trembled  with  real  feeling  as  he  read  the  psalms ;  and  a  genuine 
tear  for  the  man  whom  he  had  known  all  his  life  bad  been  in  his  eye; 
bat  he,  too,  bad  seen  Anne's  looks  and  put  hig  own  interpretation  upon 
them.  When  all  was  over,  he  came  out  of  the  vestry  where  he  bad 
taken  off  his  surplice  and  joined  Heathcote.  He  was  going  up  to 
Mount,  the  general  centre  of  everything  at  this  moment.  The 
mourners  were  going  there  to  luncheon,  and  afterwards  the  will  was  to 
be  read.  Already,  Mr.  Mountford  being  safely  in  his  grave,  covered 
with  wreathe  of  flowers  which  everybody  had  sent,  the  interest  shifted, 
and  it  waa  of  this  will  and  its  probable  revelations  that  eveiybody 
thought. 

*  Have  you  any  idea  what  it  is  ? '  the  Curat«  Baid ; '  you  were  in  the 
house,  you  must  have  heard  something.  It  is  inconceivable  that  a 
just  man  should  be  turned  into  an  unjust  one  by  that  power  of  making 
a  will.  He  was  a  good  man,*  Charley  added,  with  a  little  gulp  of  feel- 
ing. *  I  have  known  him  since  I  was  thai  high.  He  never  talked 
very  much  about  it,  bat  he  never  was  hard  apon  anyone.  I  don't 
tiiink  I  ever  knew  him  to  be  hard  on  anyone.  He  said  little,  but  I 
am  sure  he  was  a  good  man  at  heart.' 

Heathcote  Mountford  did  not  make  any  answer ;  be  replied  by 
another  question  :  *  Mr.  Douglas  is  a  friend  of  yours,  I  hear  ? ' 

'  Oh  yes,  he  is  a  friend  of  mine :  it  was  I — we  are  such  fools — 
that  brought  him.  Just  think — if  it  brings  harm  to  Anoe,  as  every- 
body  seems  to  believe— that  I  should  have  to  reflect  that  /  brought 
him  I  I  who  would  cut  off  a  band! — I  see  you  ate  thinking  how 
strange  it  is  that  he  is  not  here.' 

'  It  is  strange,'  Heathcote  said. 

'  Strange !  strange  is  not  the  word.  Why,  even  Willie  is  here :  and 

he  that  could  have  been  of  such  use But  we  must  remember  that 

Anne  has  her  own  ways  of  thinking,*  the  Curate  added.  'He  wrote  half 
a  dozen  lines  to  me  to  say  that  he  was  at  her  orders,  that  he  could  not 
act  of  himself.  Now,  whether  that  meant  that  she  had  forbidden  him 
to  come— if  so,  tiiere  is  a  reason  at  once,' 

'I  don't  think  I  should  have  been  inclined  to  take  such  a  reason,' 
Heathcote  said. 

The  Curate  sighed.  How  could  he  consider  what  he  would  have 
done  in  such  circumstances?  he  knew  that  he  would  not  have  stopped 
to  consider.  '  You  don't  know  Anne,'  he  said ;  '  one  couldn't  go 
against  her — no,  certainly  one  cooldnt  go  against  her.  If  die  said 
don't  come,  you'd  obey,  whether  you  liked  it  or  not.' 

'  I  don't  think  I  should.  I  should  do  what  I  thought  right  with- 
out waiting  ftv  anyone's  oidw.    What !  a  woman  that  has  suffered 
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far  joQ,  not  to  be  tiiere,  not  to  be  liy,  when  ehe  was  in  tronbia  T  It  is 
iDconceiTable.  Ashley,  jour  friend  most  be  a — he  must  be,  let  as  say 
tbe  least '' 

'  Hiuh  I  I  cannot  bear  any  ill  of  him,  he  has  always  been  my 
fiiend ;  and  Anne — do  you  think  anything  hi^er  could  be  said  of  a 
man  than  that  Anne — ^you  know  what  I  mean.' 

Heathcote  was  very  sympathetic.  He  gave  a  friendly  pressore  to 
the  arm  that  had  come  to  he  linked  in  his  as  they  went  along.  The 
Gmate  had  not  been  able  to  disburden  his  sonl  to  anyone  in  these 
d^  past,  when  it  had  been  so  sorely  impressed  upon  him  that,  though 
he  coiild  work  for  Anne,  it  was  not  his  to  stand  by  her  and  give  her 
Oe  truest  support.  Heatheote  was  sympathetic,  and  yet  he  could 
Kaice^  hdp  fltniling  within  himself  at  this  good  faithful  Boul,  who,  it 
*n  clear,  had  Tentnred  to  lore  Anne  too,  and,  thou^  so  faithful  still, 
had  an  inward  wonder  that  it  had  been  the  other  and  not  himself 
dist  had  been  chosen.  The  look«-on  could  have  laughed,  though  be 
was  so  sorry.  Anne,  after  all,  he  reflected,  with  what  he  felt  to 
be  complete  impartiality,  though  only  a  country  girl,  was  not  the  sort 
ofyoQDg  woman  to  be  appropriated  by  a  Curate :  that  this  good,  heavy, 
Imnbeiing  fellow  should  sigh  over  her  choice  of  another,  without  seeing 
IB  a  moment  that  he  and  such  as  he  was  impossible !  However,  h© 
jveaied  Charley's  arm  in  ^mpathy,  even  though  he  could  nOt  refirain 
hom  this  half  derision  in  his  heart. 

'  He  migfat  have  st^ed  %t  the  Rectory,'  Charley  ctmtinned ; '  that 
ia  vhat  I  proposed — of  course  be  could  not  have  gone  to  Mount 
nthoot  an  invitation.  I  bad  got  his  room  all  ready ;  I  sent  our  old 
nan  vcp  to  meet  two  traMs.  -I  never  fiw  a  moment  supposed — ^Willie, 
of  eonne,  neVer  thooght  twice.  He  came  off  from  Cambridge  as  a 
natter  of  course.' 

'As  any  one  would — ■ — '  said  Heatfacote. 

*  Unless  they  had  been  specially  forbidden  to  do  it — ^there  ib  alwayd 
that  to  be  taken  into  account.' 

Thus  talking,  they  reached  the  house,  where,  though  the  blinds 
had  been  drawn  up,  the  gloom  was  still  heavy.  The  servants  Were  veiy 
■otenm  as  they  served  at  table,  moving  as  if  in  a  procesaion,  asking 
'^uestMUS  about  wine  and  bread  in  f^ereal  whispers."  OldSaymorer^ 
cTes  were  red  and  his  hand  uusteady.  *  Thirty  yebrs  butler,  and 
before  that  ten  yearsin  the  pantry,'  be  said  to  everyone  who  would 
Haten  to  him.  '  If  I  don't-mias  him,  who  should  ?  add  he  wSa  alwayft 
the  beat  of  masters  to  me.'  But  the  meal  was  an  abundant  meal^ 
tnd  tltere  were  not  many  people  there  whose  appetites  were  likely  to 
be  aSected  by  what  had  happened.  Mr.  Loseby,  perhaps,  was  the 
one  most  deeply  cast  down,  fbr  he  could  not  help  feeling  that  he  had 
mneUiing  to  do  with  it,  and  that  St.  John  Mountford  might  stiU 
bare  been  living  had  he  not  said  that  about  the  words  of  an  unjust 
viQ'being  nails  in  the  coffin  of  the  man  who  made  it.  This  recoUeo- 
Htn-prervented  him  from  enjoying  hia  meal ;  but  most  of  the  others 
aijeyed  it.-  Many  of  the  luxurious  dainties  prepared  for  th^  ball 
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supper  appeajed  at  thia  lesB  cheerful  table.  The  cook  had  thought  it 
a  great  matter,  sioce  there  was  no  hall,  that  there  was  the  funeral 
luncheon  when  they  could  be  eaten,  for  she  could  not  hear  waste. 
After  the  luncheon  moat  of  the  people  went  away ;  and  it  was  but  a 
amall  party  which  adjourned  into  the  room  where  Mr.  Mountford  had 
spent  most  of  his  life,  to  bear  the  wUl  read,  to  which  everybody  looked 
forward  with  excitement.  Except  Heathcote  and  the  Kector  and  Mr. 
Loseby,  there  was  nobody  present  save  the  family,  When  Anne  came, 
following  her  stepmother  and  sister,  who  went  first,  clinging  together, 
sbe  saw  Charley  Ashley  in  the  hall  and  called  to  him  as  she  passed. 
'  Come,'  she  said  softly,  holding  out  her  hand  to  him,  'I  know  yoa 
will  be  anzioua — come  and  hear  how  it  is.'  He  looked  wistfully  in 
her  face,  wondering  if,  perhaps,  she  asked  him  because  he  was  Cosmo's 
friead ;  and  perhaps  Anne  understood  what  the  look  meant ;  he  could 
not  tell.  She  answered  him  quietly,  gravely.  '  You  are  our  faithful 
Mend — yoa  have  been  like  our  brother.  Come  and  hear  how  it 
is.*  The  Curate  followed  her  in  very  submissively,  glad,  yet  almost 
incapable  of  the  eSbrL  Should  he  have  to  sit  still  and  hear  her  put 
down  out  of  her  natural  place?  When  they  were  all  seated  Mr. 
Loseby  b^an,  clearing  his  throat : — 

*  Our  late  dear  friend,  Mr.  Mountfbrd,  made  several  wills.  There  is 
the  one  of  1858  still  in  existence — it  is  not,  I  need  scarcely  say,  the 
will  I  am  about  to  propound.  It  was  nuide  immediately  after  Mb 
second  marriage,  ai^  was  chiefly  in  the  interests  of  his  eldest 
daughter,  then  a  child.  The  will  I  am  about  to.  read  is  of  a  very 
different  kind.  It  is  one,  I  am  bound  to  say,  against  which  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  protest  warmly.  Winds  paraed  between  iw 
then  whioh  were  calcidated  to  impair  the  friendship  which  had 
existed  between  Mr,  Mountford  and  myself  all  our  lives.  He  was^ 
however,  magnanimous.  He  allowed  me  to  say  my  say,  and  he  did 
not  resent  it.  This  makes  it  much  less  painful  to  me  than  it  might 
have  been,  to  appear  here  in  a  room  so  associated  with  him,  and 
make  bis  will  known  to  you.  I  daresay  this  is  all  I  need  say,  except 
that  after  tliis  will  was  executed,  on  the  day  indeed  of  his  death,  Mr. 
Mountford  gave  to  me  in  my  office  at  Hunston  two  sealed  packets, 
one  addressed  to  Miss  Mountford  and  the  other  to  myself,  with  a  , 
clause  inserted  on  the  envelope  to  the  effect  that  neither  was  to  be 
opened  till  Miss  Kose  should  have  attained  her  twenty-first  birtiiday. 
I  calculated  accordingly  that  they  must  have  something  to  do  wi^ 
the  will.     Having  said  this,  I  may  proceed  to  read  the  will  itselfl' 

The  first  part  of  the  document  contained  nothing  veiy  remarkable. 
Many  of  the  ordinary  little  bequests,  legacies  to  servants,  one  or  two 
to  public  institutions,  and  all  that  was  to  belong  to  his  widow,  were 
very  fully  and  clearly  enumerated.  The  attention  of  the  little 
company  was  lulled  as  all  this  was  read.  There  was  nothing  wonder- 
ful in  it  after  all.  The  commonplace  is  always  comforting ;  it  reliaree 
the  strained  attention  &r  better  than  anything  more  serious  or 
elevated.    An  unconscious  relief  came  to  the  minds  of  all.    But  Mr. 
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Loeeby's  voice  grew  hiukj  and  excited  when  he  came  to  what  was 
the  last  jniBgiapb — 

'  All  the  rest  of  m;  property  of  any  kind,  includiog [and 

hoc  there  was  an  ennmeiation  of  the  uneDtailed  landed  property  and 
money  in  Tuioos  investments,  all  described]  I  leave  to  my  eldest 

dsQgfater,  Aime  Monntford .'     Here  the  reader  made  a  little  in- 

Tolnntaiy  half-conscions  pause  of  excitement — and  all  the  anxious 
people  roond  him  testified  the  strain  relieved,  the  wonder  satisfied, 
ud  y^  a  new  rising  of  wonder  and  pleasant  disappointment.  What 
did  it  mean  ?  why  tiien  had  their  interest  been  thus  raised,  to  be 
tnnght  to  nothing?  Everything,  then,  was  Anne's,  after  all  \  There 
*ai  a  stir  in  which  the  next  wordii  would  have  been  lost  altogether, 
but  for  a  louder  clearing  of  the  voice  on  the  part  of  the  reader, 
calling  as  it  seemed  for  special  attention.  He  raised  bis  hand 
evidently  with  the  same  object.  *  I  leave,'  be  repeated, '  to  my  eldest 
daughter,  Aane  Momitford — ^in  trust  for  her  sister,  Bose ' 

lira.  Moontford,  who  had  been  seated  in  a  heap  in  her  chair,  a 
nonntain  of  crape,  had  roused  up  at  the  first  words.  She  raised  her- 
lelf  np  in  her  chair  forgetful  of  her  mourning,  not  believing  her  ears ; 
'  to  Anne,'  sbe  said  oader  her  breath  in  strange  dismay.  Had  it 
mnnt  nothing  then  ?  Had  all  this  agitation  both  on  her  own  part 
and  on  tbat  of  her  husband,  who  was  gone,  come  to  nothing,  meant 
nothing?  She  had  suffered  much,  Mrs.  Momitford  remembered  now. 
She  had  been  very  imhappy ;  the  injustice  which  she  supposed  was 
faciog  done  to  Anne,  was  when  she  knew  that  Rose  was  to  get  the  ad- 
mtage — ^bat  now,  to  think  that  Bose  had  no  advantage  and  Anne 
efeiytbtngl  So  many  things  can  pass  through  the  mind  in  a  single 
moment.  She  regretted  her  own  r^reta,  her  remonstrances  with 
liiffl  (whicb  she  exaggerated),  the  tears  she  had  shed,  and  her  com- 
punctions about  Anne.  All  for  nothing.  What  bad  he  meant  by  it  ? 
Why  had  lie  filled  her  with  sooh  wild  hopes  to  be  all  brought  to 
nothing?  The  tears  dried  up  in  a  moment.  She  faced  Mr.  Loseby 
with  a  scared  pale  face,  resolving  that,  whatever  happened,  she  would 
eonteet  this  will,  and  declare  it  to  be  a  falsehood,  a  mistake.  Then 
■he,  like  all  the  others,  was  stopped  by  the  cough  with  which  Mr, 
loieby  recommenced,  by  the  lifting  of  his  finger.  '  Ah  I'  she  said  un- 
eonsdously ;  and  then  among  all  these  listening  wondering  people, 
fell  Uie  otber  words  like  thunderbolta  out  of  the  skies,  <  in  trust — for 
her  sister.  Rose — — '  They  sat  and  listened  all  in  one  gasp  of 
■Qspended  breathing,  of  eagerness  beyond  the  power  of  description ; 
hot  no  one  took  in  the  words  that  followed.  Anne  was  to  have  an 
income  of  five  hnndred  a  year  charged  on  the  property  till  Bose 
attained  her  twenty-first  year.  Nobody  paid  any  attention  to  this — 
nobody  heard  it  even,  so  great  grew  the  commotion ;  they  began  to 
talk  and  whisper  among  themselves  before  the  reader  had  stopped 
^Making.  Anne  to  be  set  aside  and  yet  employed,  made  into  a  kind 
tf  atowaid  of  her  own  patrimony  for  her  sister's  benefit ;  it  was  worse 
than  diainheritaoce,  it  was  cruelty.    The  Rector  turned  romid  to 
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whisper  to  Heathcote,  and  Boee  flung  her  arms  ahout  her  mother. 
The  girl  was  bewildered.  '  What  does  it  mean  ?  what  does  it  mean  ? ' 
she  cried.     '  What  is  that  about  Anne — and  me  ? ' 

'  Mr,  LoBeby,'  the  Bector  said,  with  a  trembliiig  voice, '  this  cannot 
be  so :  there  must  be  some  mistake.  Our  dear  friend,  whom  we  have 
buried  to-day,  was  a  good  man ;  he  was'  a  just  man.  It  is  not  poflsible ; 
there  must  be  some  mistake.* 

'  Mistake  1  I  drew  it  out  myself,'  Mr.  Loseby  said.  '  You  irill 
nob  find  any  mistake  in  it.  There  was  a  mistake  in  his  own  mind. 
I  don't  say  anything  against  that ;  but  in  tjie  will  there's  no  mistake. 
I  wish  there  was.  I  would  drive  a  coach  and  six  t^iroogh  it  if  I 
could  ;  hub  it's  all  fast  and  strong.  Short  of  a  mirade,  nobody  will 
break  that  will — though  I  struggled  against  it.  He  was  as  obstinate 
as  a  mule,  as  they  all  are — all  the  Mountfords.' 

'  Mr.  Loseby,'  said  Mrs.  Mountford,  *  I  did  not  approve  any  more 
than  you  did.  It  was  not  any  doing  of  mine.  I  protested  against 
it ;  biit  my  husband — my  husband  had  his  reasons.' 

'  There  were  no  reasons  that  could  justify  this^'  said  the  tremulous 
old  Bector ;  '  it  is  a  shame  and  a  sin ;  it  ought  not  to  be.  When  a 
man's  will  is  all  wrong,  the  surrivors  should  agree  to  set  it  right. 
It  should  not  be  left  like  that ;  it  will  bring  »  curse  upon  all  who 
have  anything  to  do  with  it,'  said  the  old  man,  who  was  so  timid  and 
so  easily  abated.  '  I  am  not  a  lawyer.  I  don't  know  what  the  law 
will  permit ;  but  the  Gospel  does  not  permit  such  injustice  as  this.* 

Mr.  Loseby  had  pushed  his  spectacles  up  on  his  forehead  and 
listened  with  an  astonishment  which  was  tinctured  first  with  awe,  then 
with  amusem^it.  The  old  Bector,  feeblest  of  m«i  uid  preachers  I 
The  lawyer  gazed  at  him  as  at  a  curiosity  of  nature.  It  was  a  fine 
thing  in  its  way.  But  to  attack  a  will  of  his,  John  Loseby's  I  He 
smiled  at  the  folly,  though  he  S3rmpathised  witji  the  courage.  After 
all  the  old  fellow  had  more  in  bun  than  anybody  thought. 

Mrs.  Mountford  was  roused  too  beyond  her  wont,  '  My  husband 
had  his  reasons,*  she  said,  her  pole  foce  growing  red ;  '  he  never  did 
anything  without  thought.  I  would  not  change  what  he  had  settled, 
not  for  all  the  world,  not  for  a  kingdom.  I  interfere  to  set  a  will 
aside !  and  Ais  will  I  I  don't  think  you  know  what  you  are  saying. 
No  one  could  have  such  a  right.' 

*  Then  it  will  bring  a  curse  and  no  blessii^,'  said  the  Bectm-, 
getting  up  tremulously.  '  I  have  nothing  to  do  here ;  I  said  so  at 
the  first.  Anne,  my  dear  excellent  child,  this  is  a  terrible  blow  for 
you.  I  wish  I  could  take  you  out  of  it  all.  I  wish — I  wish  that 
Crod  had  given  me  such  a  blessing  as  you  for  my  daughter,  my  dear.* 

Anne  rose  up  and  gave  him  her  hand.  All  the  usual  decorums 
of  such  a  meeting  were  made  an  end  of  by  the  extraordinary  char 
racter  of  the  revdation  which  had  been  made  to  them. 

'  Thank  you,  dear  Mr,  Ashley ;  but  never  think  of  me,'  Anne  said. 
'  I  knew  it  would  be  so.  And  papa,  poor  papa,  had  a  ri^t  to  do 
what  be  pleased.  We  spoke  of  it  t<^ther  often ;  he  never  thought 
it  would  come  to  this.     How  was  he  to  think  what  was  to  happen  ? 
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utd  ta  soon — ao  soon.  I  feel  sure,'  she  said,  her  eyes  filling  with 
tern,  *  it  was  for  this,  and  not  for  pain,  that  he  groaned  after  he  felL' 

'  He  bad  need  to  groan,'  said  the  Rector,  shaking  his  head — '  he 
had  need  to  groan !  I  hope  it  may  not  be  laid  to  Me  charge.'  Mr. 
Ashley  was  too  much  moved  to  recollect  the  ordinary  politenesses ;  he 
podied  his  chair  away,  back  to  the  wall,  not  knowing  what  "he  wad 
doin^.  'Come,  Charley  I'  he  said,  'come,  Charley  I  I  told  yon  we 
bad  Dothing  to  do  here.  We  cannot  mend  it,  and  why  should  we  be 
in  the  midst  of  it  ?  It  is  more  than  I  can  bear.  Come,  Charley — 
nnless  yoa  can  be  of  use.' 

But  Mrs.  Monntford  felt  it  very  hard  that  she  should  thus  be 
disifipfOTed  of  by  her  clergyman.  It  compromiied  her  in  every 
way.  She  b^nn  to  cry,  settling  down  once  more  into  the  midst  iMf 
bn  enpe.  *  I  don't  know  why  yon  should  turn  against  me,'  she  said", 
*Mr.  Ashley.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  t(dd  him  it  would 
nakeme  wretx^ed  if  he  punished  Anne ;  hut  you  cannot  ask  me  to 
disa^|Hove  of  my  husband  and  go  against  my  husband,  and  he  only 
to-day— only  to-day ' 

Here  she  was  choked  by  genuine  tears.  Bose  had  kept  close  by 
hei  motiier's  side  all  Uie  time.  She  cried  ocoasionally,  but  she  gave 
her  attention  closely  to  all  that  was  going  on,  and  the  indignation  of 
the  l^tanders  at  her  own  preferment  pi^ed  her  somewhat  narrow 
niderBtaoding.  Why  should  not  she  be  ae  good  an  heiress  as  Anne  f 
Vby  should  there  be  such  a  commotion  about  her  substitution  for 
her  lister  ?  She  could  not  make  out  what  they  meant.  *  I  will 
always  stand  by  yon,  mamma,'  she  said,  tremulously.  *  Come  up- 
itaiiB.  I  do  not  suppose  we  need  stay  any  longer,  Mr.  Loseby  ? 
There  is  nothing  for  us  to  do.' 

'Nothing  at  all.  Miss  Bose,'  said  the  lawyer.  The  men  stood  up 
while  the  ladies  went  away,  Mrs.  Mountford  leaning  oo  her  child's 
ann.  Anne,  too,  stood  aside  to  let  them  pass.  There  was  no  reason 
perhaps  why  they  should  have  said  anything  to  her ;  but  she  looked  at 
them  wistfully,  and  her  lip  trembled  a  little.  Tb^B  were  two  of 
them,  bat  of  her  only  one.  One  alone  to  face  the  world.  Sh6  cast  a 
gUnce  roond  upon  the  others  who  were  all  of  her  faction,  yet  not 
oDe  able  to  stand  by  her,  to  give  her  any  real  support'.  Once  more, 
two  of  them  at  least  felt  that  there  was  an  appeal  in  her  eyes — -not 
to  them,  nor  to  anyone — a  secret  sense  of  the  cruelty  of — what? 
—circumstances,  &te,  «^ich  left,  her  quite  ^one  at  such  a  crisis. 
Then  she,  too,  turned  to  the  lawyer,  '  May  I  go  too  ? '  she  said. 
'  No  doubt  there  will  be  a  great  d^  for  me  to  learn  and  to  do ;  but 
1  need  not  begin,  need  I,  to-day  ? ' 

'  My  dear  Miss  Anne,'  cried  Mr.  Loseby, '  I  dont  know  that  you 
need  to  accept  the  trust  at  all.  I  said  to  him  I  should  be  disposed 
to  throw  it  into  Chancery,  and  to  make  yoor  sister  a  ward  of  the 
Court     I  don't  know  that  you  need  to  accept  it  at  all ' 

'Oh,  yes,'  she  said,  with  a  smile.  *I  will  accept  it.  I  will  do  it. 
Mj  &ther  knew  very  well  that  I  would  do  it ;  but  I  need  not  b^in, 
need  I,  to-day  ? ' 
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Chaptbb  XXI. 

1THEX    ALL   WAS  OTZR. 

Tbb  night  dropped  over  Mount  very  diirkly,  as  dark  a  Xovember  nigfat 
as  erer  fell,  fog  and  damp  heavinesa  over  everything  outaide,  gloom 
and  ironder  and  hewildennent  withia.  Mr.  Losehy  stayed  all  night 
and  dined  with  Heathcote,  to  his  great  relief.  Xobody  else  came 
downBtairs.  Mrs.  Mountford,  though  she  felt  all  the  natnial  and 
proper  grief  for  her  great  loss,  was  not  by  any  means  unable  to 
appear,  and  Rose,  who  was  naturally  tired  of  her  week's  seoluaion, 
would  have  been  very  glad  to  do  bo  ;  but  her  mother  was  of  opinion 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  capable  of  seeing  anyone  on  the  funeral 
day,  and  their  meal  was  brought  up  to  their  rooms  as  before.  They 
played  a  melaneholy  little  game  of  b&ique  ti^;ether  afterwards, 
which  was  the  first  symptom  of  returning  hfe  which  Mrs.  Mountfnd 
had  permitted  herself  to  be  able  for.  Aane  had  joined  them  in  Mrs. 
Hoimtford's  sitting-room,  and  had  shared  their  dinner,  which  still 
was  composed  of  some  of  the  delicacies  &om  the  ball  supper.  In 
winter  everything  keeps  so  long.  There  had  been  very  little  con- 
versation between  them  there,  for  they  did  not  know  what  to  say 
to  each  other.  Mrs.  Mountford,  indeed,  made  a  little  set  speech, 
which  she  had  conned  over  with  some  care  and  solemnity.  '  Anne,' 
she  had  said,  *  it  would  not  become  me  to  say  a  word  against  what 
dear  papa  has  done ;  but  I  wish  you  to  know  that  I  had  no  hand  in 
it.  I  did  not  know  what  it  was  till  to-day ;  and,  for  that  matter,  I 
dont  know  now.  I  was  aware  that  he  was  displeased  and  meant  to 
make  some  change,  and  I  entreated  him  not  to  do  so.  That  was  all 
I  knew ' 

*  I  am  sure  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,'  Anne  said  gently ; 
*  papa  spoke  to  me  himself.  He  had  a  right  to  do  as  he  pleased.  I 
for  one  will  not  say  a  word  against  it.  I  crossed  him,  and  it  was  all 
in  his  hands.  I  knew  what  the  penalty  was.  I  am  sure  it  has  been 
a  grief  to  you  for  some  time  back.' 

'  Indeed,  you  only  do  me  justice,  Anne,'  cried  her  stepmother, 
and  a  kiss  was  given  and  received ;  but  perhaps  it  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible that  it  should  be  a  very  warm  caress.  After  they  had  eaten 
together  Anne  went  back  to  her  room,  saying  she  had  letters  to 
write,  and  Rose  and  her  mother  played  that  game  at  b^que.  It 
made  the  evening  pass  a  little  more  quickly  than  if  they  had  been 
seated  on  either  side  of  the  fire  reading  good  books.  And  when  the 
b^que  was  over  Mrs.  Mountford  went  to  bed.  There  are  many 
people  who  find  in  this  a  ready  way  of  getting  through  their  super- 
floons  time.  Mrs.  Mountford  did  not  miod  how  soon  she  went  to 
bed ;  but  this  is  not  an  amusement  which  commends  itself  to  youth. 
Wh^i  her  mother  was  settled  for  the  night.  Rose,  though  she  had 
[mnniBed  to  go  too,  felt  a  little  stirring  of  her  existence  within  her, 
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roused,  perhaps,  by  the  diBsipation  of  the  b^zique.  She  allowed  that 
she  ms  tired ;  but  still,  after  her  mother  was  tacked  up  for  the  night, 
die  felt  too  reatlesB  to  go  to  bed.  Where  could  she  go  but  to  Aone's 
room,  which  had  been  her  refuge  all  her  life,  in  every  trouble  ?  Aime 
vu  still  writing  letters,  or  at  least  one  letter,  which  looked  like  a 
book,  there  was  so  much  of  it,  Hose  thought.  She  came  behind  her 
nster,  and  would  have  looked  over  her  shoulder,  but  Anne  closed  her 
writing-book  quickly  upon  the  sheet  she  was  writing.  '  Are  you 
tiled,  dear  ? '  she  said — just,  Bose  reflected,  like  mamma. 

'lam  tired — of  doing  nothing,  and  of  being  shut  up.  I  hope 
mamma  will  let  us  come  downstairs  to-morrow,'  said  Bose.  Then  she 
ftole  a  careasing  arm  round  her  sister's  waist.  '  I  wish  you  would 
tell  me,  Anne.     What  is  it  all  about,  and  what  does  it  mean  P ' 

'It  is  not  so  easy  to  tell.    I  did  not  obey  papa ' 

'  Are  you  sorry,  Anne  ? ' 

'Sorry?  very  sorry  to  have  vexed  him,  dear.     If  I  had  known  he 
wodd  be  with  ns  only  such  a  little  time — ^but  one  never  knows.' 
■  I  shoold  have  thought  you  would  have  been  too  angry  to  be 

(ony ' 

'  Angry — ^when  he  is  dead  ? '  said  Anne,  with  quick  rising  teaia. 
'  Oh,  BO T  if  he  had  been  living  I  might  have  been  angry ;  but  now 
to  think  he  cannot  change  it,  and  perhape  would  do  anything  to 

diugeit ^ 

fine  did  not  miderstand  this.  She  said  in  a  little  petulant  voice, 
'Ii  it  BO  dreadfully  wrong  to  give  it  to  me  instead  of  you  ? ' 

*  There  is  no  question  of  yon  or  me,'  said  Anne, '  but  of  justice. 
It  na  my  mother's.  You  are  made  rich  by  what  was  hers,  not  his 
or  anyone  else's.  This  is  where  the  wrong  lies.  But  don't  let  us 
talk  of  iL     I  don't  mean  to  say  a  word  against  it,  Bose.' 

Then  Bose  roamed  about  the  room,  and  looked  at  all  the  little 
bmilisr  pictures  and  ornaments  she  knew.  The  room  was  more 
cbeerfhl  than  her  mother's  room,  with  all  its  heavy  hangings,  in 
wbidk  she  had  been  living  for  a  week.  After  a  few  minutes  she 
rame  back  and  leaned  upon  Anne's  shoulder  again. 

'  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  what  it  means.  What  is  In  Trust  ? 
&ve  you  a  great  deal  to  do  with  me  ? '  she  said. 

A^e'fl  face  lighted  up  a  little.  '  I  have  everything  to  do  with 
TOO,'  she  said ;  '  I  am  your  guardian,  I  think.  I  shall  have  to 
manage  your  money  and  look  after  all  your  interests.  Though  I  am 
poor  and  yon  are  rich,  you  will  not  be  able  to  do  anything  without 
me.' 

*  But  that  will  not  last  for  ever,'  said  Bose,  with  a  return  of  the 
little  petulant  tone. 

'  Ko ;  till  you  come  of  age.  Didnt  you  hear  to-day  what  Mr. 
Loeeby  said  ?  and  look,  Bosie,  though  it  will  break  your  heart,  look 
here.' 

Anne  opened  her  desk  and  took  out  from  an  inner  drawer  the 

Kaled  packet  which  Mr.  Mountford  had  hinuelf  taken  to  the  lawyer 

Vo.  6ao  (m.  cx^  k,  i.) 
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on  ibe  d^  tff  hiii  death.  *nke  teara  roM  to  her  eyes  as  ebe  took  it 
out,  and  Rose,  though  curio^ty  waa  bo  strong  in  her  as  almoet  to 
quentifa  emotion,  felt  mmetbiQg'  coming  in  her  throat  at  the  first 
fli^i-  of  h^r  father's  writing,  so  familiar  as  it  was.  *Foi  mj 
daughter  Anne,  not  to  be '  opeaed  till  Boee'e  twenty-first  hirthds;.' 
Bose  read  it  aloud,  wondering.  She  felt  something  come  in  her 
thioit,  hnt  yet  she  was  too-curioUB,  too  full  of  the  norelty  d  her 
own  position,  to  be  touched  'as  Anne  was.  '  But  that  may  diange  it 
all  over  af^in,'  she  said. 

'  It  is  not  likely;  be  wobM  not  hare  settled  things  one  day  and 
unsetCled  them  the  nett :  especially  as  notJiing  had  happened  iti  the 
meantime  to  make  him  change  again.' ' 

Ro6e  lotted  very  curiously,  anxioiielyi  at  the  letter.  She  took 
it  in  her  hand  and  tomed  it  over  and  over.  '^It  mnst  be  abodt  me, 
anyhow,  I  suppose ' 

'  Yes,'  said  Anne,  with  a  faint  smile,  *■  w  me ;  perhaps  he  might 
think,  after-'my  work  for  yoil  waB  over,  that  I  might  want  Bome 
adyice.* 

<  I  suppose  you  will  he  married  long  before  that  ? '  said  Rose,  still 
poising  the  'letter  in  her  handa^ 

^I'Sont  know — ^it  is  too  eariy  to  talk  of  what  ia  going  to  he 
doile.    Yoa  are  tired,  Rosie — go  to  bed.' 

*  Why  should  I  be  tired  more  than  you  ?  You  have  been  doing  a 
great  deal,  and  I  have  be«t  doing  nothing.  That  is  litre  mamma's 
way  of  always  supposing  one'  is  tired,  and  wants  to  go  to  bed.  I  hate 
bed.  Aane,  I  suppose  you  will  get  married — there  can  be  nothii^ 
against  It,  now~3nly  I  don't  believe  he  has  any  mon^ :  and  if  you 
l^ve  no  money  either^- ' 

'  Don't  let  UB  talk  on  the  subject,  dear — ^it  is  too  early,  it  hurts 
me — and  I  want  to  finish  my  letter.  Sit  down  by  the  fire — there  ie  s 
very  comfortable  chair,  and  a  book — if  you  don't  want  to  go  to  bed.' 

'  Are  you  writing  to  Mr.  Douglas,  Anne  ?  * 
'  Anne  answered  only  with  a  slight  nod  of  her  head.  She  had 
taken  her  pen  into  her  band.  She  could  not  be  harsh  to  her  little 
sister  this  day  above  all  others,  in  which  hor  little  sister  had  been 
made  the  means  of- doing  her  so  much  harm — ^but  it  cost  her  an 
effort  to  be  patient.  Rose,  for  her  part,  had  no  science  to  gain  infor- 
mation from  the  inflections  of  a  voice.  'Why  wasn't  he  here  to-day?' 
was  the  next  thing  she  said. 

"  Rosie,  dear,  do  you  know  I  have  a  great  deal  to  do  P  Don't  ask 
me  so  many  questions,'  Anne  said,  piteously.  But  Rose  was  more 
occupied  by  her  own  thoughts  than  by  anything  her  sister  s^d. 

'  He  ought  to  have  been  at  the  funeral,'  she  said,  with  that  calm 
w^ich  was  always  so  astonishing  to  her  sister,  '  I  thought  when  you 
#ent  to  the  grave  you  must  have  known  yoo  were  to  meet  Mm  there. 
Mamma  thought  so,  too.' 

These  words  sank  like  stones  into  Anne's  heart,  but  there  was  a 
kind  of  painfitl  nnile  on  her  face.    <  You  thought  I  was  thinking  of 
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meeUng  anyone  there  ?  Oh,  Bose,  did  you  think  me  80  cold- 
bearted  ?    I  was  thinking  only  of  him  who  wbb  to  be  laid  there.' 

*  I  don't  mean  that  you  are  cold-hearted.  Of  cooree  we  were  all 
vietcbed  enough.  Mamma  said  it  would  have  been  too  mnch  either 
for  hei  or  me ;  but  you  were  always  the  strongest,  and  then,  of  course, 
*e  expected  Mr,  Douglas  would  be  there.' 

'Tou  do  not  know  him,' cried  Anne,  with  a  little  vehemence; 
'  jou  do  not  know  the  delicacy,  the  feeling  he  has.  How  was  he  to 
«ine  intruding  himself,  the  moment  that  my  fether  was  gone — 
thrusting  himself  even  into  his  presence,  after  being  forbidden.     A 

man  of  no  feeling  might  have  done  it,  but  he .     Rosie,  please  go 

away.    I  cannot  talk  to  you  any  more.' 

*0h,  was  that  how  it  was?'  Rose  was  silenced  for  the  moment. 
^  went  away  to  the  seat  by  the  fire  which  her  sister  had  pointed 
oot  to  her.  Akime  had  not  noticed  that  she  had  still  the  letter  in  her 
hands.  And  then  she  was  quiet  for  some  time,  while  her  sister  resumed 
ber  writing.  Cosmo's  conduct  soon  went  out  of  Rose's  head,  while 
ebe  occupied  herself  with  the  other  more  important  matter  which 
concerned  herself.  What  might  be  in  this  letter  of  papa's  ?  Probably 
KHM  new  change,  some  new  will,  something  quite  different.  *If 
1  un  not  to  be  the  heiress  a^»r  all,  only  have  the  name  of  it 
for  three  years,  what  Will  be  the  use  ? '  Rose  said  to  herself.  She  was 
very  sensible  in  her  limited  way.  'I  woold  rather  not  have  any 
deception  or  have  the  name  of  it,  if  it  is  going  to  be  taken  away 
from  me  just  when  I  should  want  to  have  it.'  She  looked  at  the 
seals  of  the  packet  with  longing  eyes.  If  they  would  only  melt — if 
they  would  but  break  of  themselves.  '  I  wonder  why  we  shouldn't 
read  it  now  'i '  she  said.  *  It  is  not  as  if  we  were  other  people,  as  if  we 
were  strangers — we  are  his  own  dau^ters,  his  two  only  children — ^be 
could  not  have  meant  to  hide  anything  from  us.  If  you  will  open 
and  read  it,  and  tell  me  what  it  is,  we  need  not  tell  anyone — we 
Deed  not  even  tell  mamma.' 

'  What  are  yon  talking  of.  Rose  ? ' 

'  I  am  talking  of  papa's  letter,  of  course.     Why  should  you  keep 

it,  not  knowing  what  harm  it  may  be  going  to  do Anne  I  you 

hurt  me — ^you  hurt  me  ! '  Rose  cried. 

Anne  sprang  to  her  feet  with  the  natural  impetuosity  which  she 
tiied  BO  hard  to  keep  under,  and  seized  tbe  letter  out  of  her  sister's 

'  Von  must  never  speak  nor  think  of  anything  of  the  kind,*  she 
cried ;  *  my  Other's  last  wish,  bis  last  charge  to  us * 

'  I  am  sure,'  said  Rose,  beginning  to  cry,  'you  need  not  speak — it 
is  you  that  refused  to  do  what  he  told  you,  not  I  ?  This  is  quite 
ioDocent ;  what  could  it  matter  ?  It  can't  vex  him  now,  whatever  we 
do,  for  be  will  never'  know.  I  would  not  have  disobeyed  him  when 
be  was  living — that  is,  not  in  anything  serious,  not  for  the  world — but 
now,  what  can  it  matter,  when  he  will  never,  never  know  ? ' 

The  utter  scepticism  and  cynicism  of  the  little  childish  creature. 
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crying  by  the  fire,  did  not  etrike  Anne.  It  was  only  ft  naughtiness,  a 
foolishness  upon  the  child's  part,  nothing  more,  She  restored  tho 
packet  to  the  private  drawer  and  locked  it  wiUi  energy,  closing  down 
aod  locking  the  desk,  too.  It  was  herself  she  blamed  for  faafing 
shown  the  packet,  not  fiose,  who  knew  no  better.  But  now  it  was 
clear  tiiat  she  muet  do,  what  indeed  she  generally  had  to  do,  when 
Bose  claimed  her  attention — give  up  her  own  occupation,  and  devote 
herself  to  her  sister.  She  came  and  sat  down  by  her,  leaving  the 
letter  in  which  her  heart  was.  And  Bose,  taking  advantage  of  the 
opportunity,  tormented  her  with  questions.  When  at  last  she  con- 
sented to  retire  to  her  room,  Anne  could  do  nothing  but  ait  by  the 
fire,  making  a  vain  attempt  to  stifle  the  more  aerious  questions, 
which  were  arising,  whether  she  would  or  no,  in  her  own  heart. 
*Eose=prose,'  she  had  tried  to  say  to  herself,  as  so  often  before;  bat 
Her  lips  quivered,  so  that  a  smile  was  impossible.  She  sat  there  ioc  a 
long  time  after,  trying  to  recover  herself.  She  had  arrived  at  a  cri&s 
of  which  she  felt  Uie  pain  without  understanding  the  gravity  of  it. 
And  indeed  the  sudden  chaos  of  confusion  and  wonder  into  which  she 
bad  wandered,  she  could  not  tell  how,  had  no  doubt  bo  d^dened 
the  blow  of  the  strange  will  to  her,  as  to  give  her  a  heroism  which 
was  half  stupidity,  as  so  many  heroisms  are.  She,  too,  had  expected, 
like  all  the  world,  that  Cosmo  would  have  come  to  her  at  once — if  not 
to  Mount,  yet  to  the  Rectory,  where  bis  firienda  would  have  received 
him.  She  had  taken  it  for  granted — though  ^e  bad  not  said  a  word 
on  the  subject  to  anyone,  nor  even  to  bers^,  feeling  that  to  see  him 
and  feel  him  near  her  would  be  all  the  greater  consolation  if  she  had 
never  said  she  looked  for  it,  even  in  her  own  heart.  She  had  not 
given  bis  name  to  Charley  Ashley  as  one  of  those  to  be  informed  by 
tel^ipraph,  nor  had  she  mentioned  his  name  at  all,  though  she  seemed 
to  herself  to  read  it  in  a  continual  question  in  the  Curate's  eyes.  A 
chill  had  stolen  over  her  when  she  beard  nothing  of  him  all  the  first 
long  day.  She  had  not  permitted  herself  to  ask  or  to  think,  but  she 
had  started  at  every  opening  door,  and  listened  to  every  step  out- 
side, and  even,  with  a  pang  which  she  would  not  acknowledge  had 
looked  out  through  a  crevice  of  the  closed  shutters,  with  an  ache  of 
wondering  anguish  in  her  heart,  to  see  the  Curate  coming  up  the 
avenue  alone  on  the  second  morning.  But  when  Cosmo's  letter  came 
to  her,  by  the  ordinary  return  of  post,  Anno  tried  to  say  to  herself 
that  of  course  be  was  right  and  she  wrong — nay  more  than  that — 
that  she  hud  known  exactly  alt  through  which  was  the  more  delicate 
and  noble  way,  and  that  it  was  this.  How  could  be  come  to  ?k{ount, 
he  who  had  been  turned  away  from  it  (though  this  was  not  quite 
true),  who  had  been  the  cause  of  her  disinheritance  ?  How  could  he 
present  himself  the  moment  the  father,  who  bad  objected  to  him  so 
strenuously,  was  dead  7  Cosmo  laid  the  whole  case  before  her  with 
what  seemed  the  noblest  frankness,  in  that  letter.  '  I  am  in  your 
hands,'  he  said.  *  The  faintest  expression  of  a  wish  from  you  will 
change  everything.     Say  to  me,  "  Come," — and  I  will  come,  bow 
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l^adlj  I  need  not  say — but  without  that  word,  how  can  I  intrude 
into  the  midst  of  a  grief  which,  believe  me,  my  dearest,  I  shall  share, 
f<v  it  will  be  youT8,  but  which  by  all  the  rest  of  the  world  will  seem 
nothing  but  a  deliverance  and  relief  to  me.*  Anne,  who  had  not 
allowed  herself  to  say  a  word,  even  to  her  own  soul,  of  the  sickening 
of  disappointment  and  wonder  in  her,  who  had  stood  bravely  damb 
and  refused  to  be  conseious  that  she  bad  expected  him,  felt  her  heart 
leap  np  with  a  visionary  triumph  of  approval,  when  this  letter  came. 
Oh,  how  completely  and  nobly  right  he  was !  How  saperior  in  his 
instinctive  sense  of  what  it  was  most  delicately  honourable  and  fit  to 
do,  in  such  an  emergency,  to  any  other,  or  to  herself  even,  who  ought 
to  have  known  better. 

She  wrote  iastantlyto  say,  'You  are  right,  dear  Cosmo.  You  are 
more  than  right ;  how^  could  anyone  be  so  blind  as  not  to  see  that 
this  is  what  you  ought  to,  what  you  must  have  done,  and  that 
nothing  else  was  possible  ? '  And  since  then  she  had  said  these 
wnds  over  to  herself  again  and  again — and  bad  gone  about  all  her 
DccDpations  more  proudly,  more  erect  and  self-BUstaining,  because  of 
tiiis  evident  impossibility  that  he  should  have  been  there  to  sustain 
her,  which  the  heavier  people  about,  without  bis  fine  perceptions 
and  onderstanding,  did  not  seem  to  see.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she 
asid  to  herself,  she  wanted  no  help.  She  was  not  delicate  or  very 
young,  like  Bose,  but  a  full-grown  woman,  able  for  anything,  worthy 
of  the  confidence  that  had  been  placed  in  her.  Nevei'theless,  there 
liad  been  a  moment,  when  Heathcote  had  put  out  his  arm  to 
support  her  at  the  side  of  the  grave,  when  the  sense  of  Cosmo's 
absence  had  been  almost  more  than  she  could  bear,  and  his  excuse 
had  not  seemed  so  sufficient  as  before.  She  had  rejected  the  prof- 
faed  support.  She  had  walked  firmly  away,  proving  to  all  beholders 
that  she  was  able  to  do  all  that  she  had  to  do,  and  to  bear  all  that 
Ae  had  to  bear ;  but  nevertheless  the  pang  and  chill  of  this  moment 
had  diaken  Anne's  moral  being.  She  had  read  in  Heathcote's  eyes 
amie  reflection  of  the  indignant  question,  "  Where  is  i/tai  fellow  ?  " 
Ste  had  discerned  it  in  Charley  Ashley's  every  look  and  gesture — and 
tliae  had  been  a  dull  anticipa^on  and  echo  of  their  sentiments  in  her 
heart.  She  had,  as  it  were,  struck  against  it,  and  her  strength  and 
hv  nerves  were  shaken  by  the  encounter.  The  after  thrill  of  this, 
■till  going  through  and  through  her,  had  made  her  almost  IndifTerent  to 
the  ^ock  given  by  the  reading  of  the  will.  She  had  not  cared  the 
least  about  that.  She  had  been  dulled  to  it,  and  was  past  feeling  it 
— though  it  was  not  in  the  least  what  she  had  expected,  and  had  so 
noch  novelty  and  individuality  of  vengeance  in  it  as  to  have  given  a 
qiecial  blow  had  she  been  able  to  receive  it.  Even  now  when  her  in- 
telligence had  fully  taken  it  in,  her  heart  was  still  untouched  by  it — 
Cn  eAvxio  oacda  un'  aUro.  But  she  had  slowly  got  the  better  of  the 
former  shock.  She  had  re-read  Cosmo's  letters,  of  which  she  received 
Me  every  day,  and  had  again  come  to  see  that  his  conduct  was 
aetoated  by  tin  very  noblest  motives.    Then  had  come  Rose's  visit 
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and  all  those  questionings,  and  once  more  Anne  bad  felt  as  if  she  had 
run  agtdnst  someone  in  the  dark,  and  had  been  shaken  by  the  shock. 
She  sat  trying  to  recover  herBolf,  trembling  and  incapable  for  a  long 
time,  before  she  could  go  and  finieh  her  letter.  And  yet  there  was 
much  in  that  letter  that  she  was  anxious  Cosmo  sbould  know. 

,  While  all  this  was  going  on  upstairs,  the  two  gentlemen  were 
sitting  over  their  dinner,  with  still  a  little  excitement^  a  little  gloom 
hovering  over  them,  but  on  the  whole  comfortable,  returning  to  their 
usual  ways  of  tbinldng  and  usual  calm  of  mind.  Even  to  those  most 
intimately  concerned,  death  is  one  of  the  things  to  which  the  human 
mind  most  easily  accustoms  itself.  Mr.  Loseby  was  more  new  than 
Heathcote  was  to  the  aspect  of  the  house,  from  which  for  the  time 
all  \\b  usual  inhabitants  and  appearanoes  bad  gone.  He  said  '  Poor 
Hountford/  two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  dinner,  and  stopped 
to  give  an  account  of  the  claret  on  which  the  late  master  of  the  house 
had  much  prided  himself.  '  And  very  good  it  is,'  Mr.  Loseby  said. 
'  I  suppose,  unless  the  widow  reserves  it  for  her  own  use — and  I  don't 
believe  she  knows  it  from  Gladstone  claret  at  120.  a  dozen — there 
will  be  a  sate.'  This  intruded  a  subject  which  was  even  more  in- 
teresting than  the  will  and  all  that  must  flow  from  it.  *  What  do  you 
intend  to  do  ?  * 

Now  Heathcote  Mountford  was  not  veiy  happy,  any  more  than 
the  other  members  of  the  household.  He  had  gone  through  a  dis- 
appointment too.  Heathcote  had  but  one  person  in  the  world  who 
had  been  of  any  importance  in  his  past  life,  and  that  was  his  young 
brother  Edward,  now  at  Sandhurst.  It  had  been  settled  that  Edward 
and  a  number  of  his  comrades  should  come  to  Mount  for  the  dance» 
but  when  Heathcote  had  signified  his  wish,  after  all  this  was  over,  that 
Edward  should  come  for  the  limeral,  the  young  man  had  refused. 
*  Why  should  I  ?  You  will  all  be  as  dull  as  ditch-water  ;  and  I  never 
knew  our  kinsman  as  you  call  btm.  You  are  dismal  by  nature, 
Heathcote,  old  boy,'  the  young  man  had  eaid, '  but  not  I — why  should 
I  come  to  be  another  mute  ?  Can't  you  find  enough  without  me  ?  * 
Edward,  who  was  very  easily  moved  when  his  own  concerns  were  is 
question,  was  as  obstinate  as  the  rest  of  the  Mountfords  as  to  affairs 
which  did  not  concern  himself.  He  paid  no  attention  to  bis  brother's 
plea  for  a  little  personal  consolation.  And  Heathcote,  who  re- 
garded the  young  fellow  as  a  &ther  regards  his  spoiled  child,  was 
disappointed.  To  be  sure,  he  represented  to  himself,  Edward  too  had 
been  disappointed  ;  he  had  lost  bis  ball  which  was  a  thing  of  ina- 
portance  to  him,  and  the  settlemait  of  bis  affairs,  for  which  he 
had  been  looking  with  such  confidence,  was  now  indefinitely  post- 
poned. Edward  had  not  been  an  easy  boy  to  manage;  he  bad 
not  been  a  very  good  boy.  He  had  been  delicate  and  wayward  and 
spoiled — spoiled  as  much  by  the  elder  brother,  who  was  thoroughly 
aware  how  wrong  it  was,  as  by  the  mother  who  had  been  foolish 
about  Edward,  and  had  died  when  he  was  still  so  young  that  Bpoiling 
did  not  matter  much.     Heathcote  had  carried  the  process  on ;  he  bad 
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TOwed  to  himself  that,  bo  fiir  as  was  possible,  the  delicate  boy  should 
not  Tini™  his  mothei's  tenderneaB ;  and  he  had  kept  his  word,  and 
rmned  the  boy.  Edward  had  got  everything  he  wanted  from  his 
brother,  so  long  as  he  wanted  only  innocent  things ;  and  afterward  he 
had  got  for  himself,  and  ingisted  on  getting,  things  that  were  not  so 
ionocent ;  and  the  result  was  that,  t£oiigh  Etill  only  twenty,  he  was 
deeply  in  debt.  It  was  for  this  that  Heathcote  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
sacrifice  the  succession  to  Mount.  Sacrifice — it  was  not  a  sacrifice ;  he 
cued  nothing  for  Mount,  and  Edward  cared  less  than  nothing.  £ven 
ifUnrards,  when  he  had  bq^un  to  look  upon  Mount  with  other  eyes, 
he  had  peisevered  in  his  intention  to  sacrifice  it ;  but  now  all  that  had 
come  to  an  end.  Whether  he  would  or  not,  Heathcote  Mountford  had 
become  the  possessor  of  Mount,  and  Edward's  debts  were  very  lar. 
{ram  being  paid.  In  these  cirounistances  Heathcote  felt  it  special^ 
liard  npon  him  that  his  brother  did  not  come  to  him,  to  be  with  him* 
dniiog  this  crisis.  It  vras  natural ;  he  did  not  blame  Edward ;  and 
jet  he  felt  it  almost  as  a  woman  might  have  felt  it.  This  threw 
tg^m  over  him  almost  more  than  the  legitimate  gloom,  which,  to., 
be  sore,  Heathcote  by  this  time  had  recovered  &om.  It  was  not  in 
mtnre  that  he  could  have  felt  it  very  deeply  after  the  first  8hook.v 
His  own  vexations  poured  back  upon  his  mind,  when  Mr.  Loeeby 
•aid,  *  ttTiat  do  you  intend  to  do  ? ' 

'You  will  say  what  have  I  to  do  with  that?'  the  old  lawyer  said., 
'And  yet,  if  you  will  think,  I  have  to  do  with  it  more  or  leas.  Wehave 
to  get  the  family  out  on  our  side.     It's  early  days — but  if  you  ^ql4- 

vidt  an  early  settlement ' 

'  I  don't  niind  if  it  is  never  settled,'  said  Heathcote ; '  what  should 
I  do  with  this  great  place  P  It  would  take  all  my  income  to  keep  it 
up.  If  they  like  to  stay,  they  are  very  welcome.  I  care  nothiDg 
limit  it.  Poor  St.  John  had  a  handsome  income  from  other  sources.  - 
He  was  able  to  keep  it  up.' 

'  Good  lord,  Mr.  Heathcote,'  said  the  lawyer,  '  why  didn't  you 
rane  a  year  ago  ?  A  young  man  should  not  n^Iect  his  relatione;  it 
ihnys  turns  out  badly.  If  you  had  come  here  a  year  ago,  in  the- 
natual  course  of  events,  I  could  have  laid  a  thousand  pounds  npoo^ 
it  that  you  and  Anne  would  have  taken  a  &ncy  to  each  other.  Yoiv 
Kem  to  me  exactly  cut  out  for  each  other— the  same  ways,  a  littler 

laemblance  even  in  looks ' 

'  Yon  pay  me  too  great  a  compliment,'  said  Heathcote,  with  an  un- 
osf  laugh,  colouring  in  spite  of  himself;  '  and  yon  must  let  me  say 
that  my  cousin's  name  is  sacred,  and  that,  old  ftiend  as  yon  are,  you 
ODght  not  to  discuss  her  so.' 

*  I— ou^tn't  to  talk  of  Anne  ?  Why,  she  bag  sat  upon  my  knee,' 
nid  Mr.  Loseby.  '  Ah !  why  didn't  you  come  a  year  ago  ?  I  don^ 
By  now  that  if  it  was  to  your  mind  to  make  yourself  comfortable 
H  poor  Monntfoid  did,  in  the  same  way,  there's  still  the  oooaei«i 
Ivady.  Mo,  I  can't  say  that,'  said  the  old  lawyer,  *  I  am  too  sick  of 
Uie  whole  .concern.    Aune  treated  like  that,  and  Bose,  little  Bose, 
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tbat  bit  of  a  girl  I ^Howerer,'  he  said,  recovering  himself, '  I  onght 

to  remember  that  after  all  you  can't  take  the  same  interest  in  them 
ae  I  do,  and  that  we  were  talkiDg  of  your  own  concerns.' 

'  I  take  a  great  interest  in  m;  couains,'  Baid  Heathcote  gravely. 
*  Do  you  know  I  believe  poor  St.  John  meant  to  buy  my  inteiost,  to 
accept  my  proposal,  and  leave  Mount  to  his  eldest  daughter.' 

'  No ;  yon  dont  think  so  ?  Well,  that  might  have  been  a  way 
out  of  it — that  might  have  been  a  way  out  of  it — now  that  you 
recall  it  to  me  the  same  thought  struck  myself;  at  least  I  thought 
he  would  take  advantage  of  that  to  make  a  new  settlement,  after 
be  had  taken  his  fling  and  relieved  his  nund  with  this  one.  Ah, 
poor  man,  he  never  calculated  on  the  uncertainty  of  life — he  never 
thought  of  that  rabbit-bole.  God  help  us,  what  a  thing  life  is  I  at 
tbe  meicy  of  any  rolling  atone,  and  any  falling  branch,  of  a  poor  Uttle 
rabbit's  burrowing,  or  even  a  glass  of  water.  And  what  a  thing  is 
man !  as  Hamlet  says ;  it's  enough  to  make  anyone  moralise :  but 
we  never  take  a  bit  of  warning  by  it—  never  a  bit.  And  so  you  really 
think  he  meant  to  take  Mount  oS*  your  hands  and  settle  it  on  Anne  ? 
I  don't  think  he  had  gone  so  far  as  that — but  Til  tell  you  what  well 
do,  we'll  tell  her  so,  and  that  will  make  her  happy.  She's  not  like 
other  people,  she  is  all  wrong  here,'  said  Mr.  Loseby,  laughing,  with 
the  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  tapping  his  forehead.  '  She  has  a  bee  in 
her  bonnet,  as  the  Scotch  say.  She  is  a  fool,  that  is  what  Anne  is — 
she  will  be  as  pleased  as  if  he  had  left  her  a  kingdom.  The  wont 
thing  of  it  all  to  that  girl  is,  that  her  father  has  made  himself  look 
like  a  tyrant  and  a  knave — ^which  he  wasn't,  you  know — he  wasn't, 
poor  Mountford  I  though  he  has  done  his  best  to  make  himself  appear 
BO.  Onoe  give  her  something  to  build  up  his  character  again  upon, 
some  ground,  it  doesn't  matter  how  EEmciful  it  is,  and  she'll  be  happy. 
She  won't  mind  her  own  loss,  Uess  you,'  said  the  old  lawyer,  half  cry- 
ing, '  she  is  such  a  fool  I ' 

*  Mr.  Loseby,'  said  Heathcote  with  an  emotion  which  sm^sed 
him, '  I  think  you  are  giving  my  cousin  Anne  the  most  beantiful 
character  that  ever  was.' 

'  Sir,'  cried  Mr.  Loseby,  not  ashamed  to  dry  his  eyes, '  whoever 
said  anything  different?  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  different? 
As  long  as  I  have  known  the  world  I  have  never  known  but  one  Anne 
Mountford.  Oh  Mr.  Heathcote,  Mr.  Heathcote,'  he  added,  his  voice 
turoing  into  tremulous  laughter, '  what  a  thousand  pities  that  you 
did  not  make  your  appearance  a  year  before  1 ' 

Heathcote  got  iq»  from  his  diair  with  a  start,  and  walked  about 
the  room  in  a  nervous  impatience,  for  which  he  could  give  no  reason 
to  himself.  Was  it  that  he,  too,  wished  be  had  come  to  Mount  a 
year  sooner  ?  ^  left  the  old  man  to  finish  his  vrine,  and  roamed 
about,  now  pausing  a  moment  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  now  extend- 
ing his  walk  into  the  dark  comers.  He  had  Ut  his  cigarette,  which 
ftrniished  him  with  an  excuse — but  he  was  not  thinking  of  his  cigarette. 
What  he  was  thinking  was — What  the  devil  did  that  fellow  meaii  by 
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stoying  away  now  ?  Why  didn't  he  come  and  stand  by  her  like  a  man  ? 
What  sort  of  a  pitilul  cor  was  he  that  he  didn't  come,  now  be  was  free 
to  do  it,  and  stand  by  her  lilce  a  man  ?  He  disposed  of  Charley 
Ashky'a  mild  plea  with  still  greater  impatience.  Perhaps  she  had 
forbidden  faim  to  come.  '  Wotdd  I  have  been  kept  away  ^  any  for- 
bidding ? '  Heathcote  said  to  himself  wiUiout  knowing  it.  Then  he 
came  lack  &om  the  corners  in  which  such  suggestion^  lay,  feeling 
ineasy,  feeling  wroth  and  nacomfortahle,  and  took  his  stand  again 
bebie  the  fire.  *  Perhaps  you  will  give  me  a  little  advice  about 
tbenton^  I  wanted,*  he  said  to  Mr.  Loseby.  This  was  safer  on  the 
ufaole  tbui  miffaring  himself  to  stray  into  foolish  fancies  as  to  what 
be  would  have  done,  or  woold  not  have  done,  supposing  an  impossible 
ase— supposing  he  had  made  his  appearance  a  year  sooner ;  before 
tbeie  was  any  complication  of  any  unsatisfactory  '  fellow '  with  the 
itnsge  of  his  cooain  Anne. 

(7*0  U  flontiniMif.) 
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Me.  Max  Muller's  Philosophy  op  MyTHOzx>GY. 

IN  the  study  of  Mythology  one  fact,  at  least,  is  universally  accepted. 
Ab  Boon  as  a  people  i«achea  that  stage  of  civilisation  in  which, 
science  begins,  men  aak  themselvee  the  meaning  of  their  own  mytho- 
logj.  It  is  a  puzzle  to  them.  They  camiot  account  for  the  strange 
and  revolting  kgands  of  their  own  gods  and  heroes.  The  obvious 
inference  is  that  mythologies,  or  rather  that  the  crude  and  otfeneive 
parte  of  mythology,  were  developed  at  a  time  when  people  were  in  a 
different  mental  condition  from  that  in  which  they  find  themselves 
when  they  begin  to  be  perplexed  by  the  eztmragance  of  their  own 
sacred  legends.  For  moi^rn  inquirers,  who  are  interested  in  myth- 
ology aa  part  of  the  mental  hiatoiy  of  man,  the  question  is — la 
what  intellectual  condition  was  our  race  when  the  stranger  parts 
of  mythology  originated?  There  are  many  portions  of  mythology 
which  seem  intelligible.  Thus  when  we  rf%td  in  the  Odyssey  about 
Artemis  'taking  her  pastime  in  the  chase  of  boars  and  swift  deer, 
and  with  her  the  wild  wood-nymphs  disport  them,  while  high  over 
all  she  rears  her  brows,  and  is  easily  to  be  known  where  all  are  fair :  * 
we  recf^ise  in  this  picture  the  perfect  plastic  genius  of  Greece. 
Again,  when  we  read  in  '  Nidanakatha'  that  the  uncomfortable  fix  of 
a  virtuous  Biahmin  '  causes  the  marble  throne  of  the  archangel 
India,  336,000  leagues  away,  to  become  warm,'  or  when  we  hear  of 
100,000  miracle-working  angels,  and  of  Bodisate  eighty  cubits  high, 
whose  e£fulgence  shines  out  for  ioo,000  leagues,  we  recognise  the 
puerile  maunderings  of  India.  But  there  is  a  strange  element, 
namely,  the  presence  of  such  lewd  stories  as  the  mutilation  of  Uranus 
by  Cronus,  and  the  swallowing  of  his  children  by  the  same  god,  which 
is  common  to  all  mythologies.  The  real  difficulty  of  the  mytho- 
logist  is  to  explain  this  element,  the  '  silly,  savage,  and  senseless  * 
element,  as  Professor  Max  Miiller  calls  it  ('  Selected  Kssays,'  i.  578). 
Probably  none  but  professed  mythologists  know  what  an  abundance 
of  silly,  senseless,  savage,  and  obscene  tzadition  exists  even  in  the 
l^en(^  of  Qieece.  To  explain  it  away,  the  earhest  philosopheis  of 
Greece,  Xenophanes,  Theagenes,  and  the  rest,  constructed  various 
theories,  now  simply  accusing  Homer  of  inventing  lewd  tales,  now 
imagining  that  these  tales  contained  moral  or  philosophical  all^ories. 
The  effort  to  explain  this  side  of  mythology  still  occupies  students. 
By  &r  the  most  popular  and  generally  accepted  theory  is  that  of  th& 
philological  school,  of  whom,  in  England,  Mr.  Max  Miiller  is  tho 
recognised  head.  Mr.  Miiller'B  ideas  are  not  only  set  forth  in  his  own 
works,  but  they  are  repeated  and  amplified  by  Sir  G.  W.  Cox ;  they 
are  expanded  in  the  works  of  Professor  Gubematis ;  they  are  applied 
by  Goldziher  und  others  to  Semitic,  and  by  Brinton  to  North 
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American  mythology ;  while  in  a  himdied  manaals,  catechisms,  col- 
lections of  fairy  tales,  and  Christmas  books,  they  are  oSeied  to  the 
fenenl  reader,  or  even  employed  io  the  educai^on  of  children.  It 
is  therefore  necessary  for  any  writer  who  deeigne  to  bring  forward 
&  different  theory  of  mytholc^  to  subject  the  system  of  Mr.  Max 
Hiiller  to  b  rigid  criticism,  and  to  justify  bis  own  inolination  not  to 
rest  in  Mr.  Miiller's  theory,  but  to  seek  elsewhere  for  an  answer  to 
the  ancient  puzzle.' 

Mr.  Miiller  has  recently  published  two  volumes  of  *  Selected  Essays,* 
in  which  he  has  once  more  carefully  sifted  his  opinions,  and  has 
lei^ed  to  certain  criticismB.  These  essays  may  therefore  be  r^^arded 
as  the  mature  expression  of  his  ideas.  In  them  we  propose  to  study 
his  philosophy  of  mythology.  The  subject  requires  close  attention, 
and  casx  rarely  be  made  diverting ;  but  a  criticiBm  of  this  kind  is  aa 
tbsolntely  neoesaaiy  preliminary  to  the  attempt  to  establish  another 
doctrine.  Mr.  MiiUer  starts  from  the  observation  that  most  of  the 
ancient  myths  are  'absurd  and  irrational,'  'savage  and  senseless.' 
'Among  the  lowest  tribes  of  A£ica  and  America,'  he  says,  in  speakr 
ing  of  the  myths  of  Cronus,  '  we  hardly  find  anything  more  hideous 
and  revolting.'  ^  How  then  were  these  legends  invented  by  the  an- 
cestors of  a  people  like  the  Greeks,  waA  by  the  ancestors  of  Indiana, 
PenianB,  Italians,  Slavs,  and  Germans  ?  '  Was  there  a  period  of 
tonporary  insanity,  through  which  the  human  mind  had  to  pass^and 
«as  it  a  madness  identically  the  same  in  the  south  of  India  and  in 
the  north  of  Iceland? '  Now,  here  we  must  desert  Mr.  Miiller  for  a 
moment  to  point  out  (what  will  elsewhere  be  proved  by  abundant 
eridence)  tjiat  the  *  madness '  is  '  identically  the  same,'  not  only 
from  the  south  of  India  to  the  north  of  Iceland,  but  among  Bush- 
men at  the  Cape,  and  Mum  in  Victoria  or  Queensland ;  among 
Eskimo  and  Kanekas — in  fact,  wherever  human  minds  have  produced 
a  mythology.  Indeed,  as  Mr.  Miiller  elsewhere  says,  *  wherever  we 
look,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  we  find  the  same  kind  of  stories,  the 
ame  traditioos,  the  same  myths.'  But  though  Mr.  Miiller  acknow- 
ledges this  tenth,  h«  does  not  appear  to  have  faced  it  in  the  constrtto- 
titm  of  his  }diilosophy  of  mythology.  That  philosophy  was  apparently 
made  to  n^eet  the  case  of  the  Aryan  peoples,  and  the  system  thus 
devised  is  afterwards  applied  without  due  modificatitm  to  the  myths 
of  laoe^  whose  intellectual  history  is  utterly  unlike  that  ascribed  to  the 
Aiyass.  This  will  at  onoe  become  evident.  t/Lx.  MiiUer's  object  io 
his  Essay  on  Compaiative  Mythology  is  to  account  for  the  intdlectual 
eooditioo  in  which  the  ancestors  of  Indo-European  peoples  became 
e<4>»hle  of  inventing  their  prodigious  and  disgusting  myths.  He 
dtows  no  particular  amazement  at  finding  '  hideous  and  revolting  * 
mytiis  among  the  lowest  tribes  of  Africa  and  America.     We  cannot 
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look  for  maoh  reBnement  amoDg  Tltlinkeets  and  Nama?,  among  people 
vho  dress  in  dirt  and  live  on  lice.  But  we  expect  better  things 
from  the  ancestors  of  the  Greeks.  Xow,  as  Mr.  Miiller  well  observes, 
the  difficulty  is,  not  to  account  for  the  preservation,  but  for  the 
origin  of  loathsome  and  puerile  legends.  '  Even  though  the  tradi- 
tions of  past  ages  maj  appear  strange,  wild,  and  sometimes  immoral 
or  impossible,  each  generation  accepts  them,  and  fashions  tbem  eo 
that  they  can  be  borne  with  again,  and  even  made  to  disclose  a  true 
and  deeper  meaning.'  *  Bat  tite  Oreeka  bad  traditions  which  Plato 
and  Pindar  thought  could  not  be  borne  with.  How  did  these  tradi- 
tions, which  would  sicken  a  Hottentot  if  he  were  not  already  accus- 
tomed to  similar  tales  at  home,  arise  P  That  is  Mr.  Miiller's  problem. 
Here  let  us  interpolate  one  remark.  If  we  find  a  savage  trait  in  the 
manners  of  a  civilised  people— if  we  find  tbem  using  metal  knives 
on  ordinary,  but  sharp  flints  on  religious  occasions,  or  boiling  their 
kettles  on  the  fire  when  hot  water  is  wanted  for  toddy,  but  dropping 
heated  stones  into  the  water  when  it  is  needed  for  a  ritual  purpose, 
or  using  patent  safety  matches  to  light  a  pipe,  but  rubbing  fire-sticks 
together  to  light  a  sacrificial  fire,  how  do  we  account  for  these  incon- 
sistencies  P  Simply  by  the  hypothesis  that  the  now  civilised  people 
was  once  savage,  and  that  it  retains  it^  savage  practices  when  these 
happen  to  be  connected  with  a  thing  so  tenacious  of  tradition  as 
religion.  Well,  if  we  find  that  a  people  civilised  in  other  matters 
retains  '  savage  and  senseless '  legends  of  its  gods,  why  should  we  not 
suppose  that  these  legends  originated  in  an  age  of  savagery,  and  were 
preserved  by  man's  '  inborn  reverence  for  the  past  *  ?  But  Mr.  Maz 
Miiller  does  not  even  su^^t  such  an  hypothesis.  His  theory  is  that 
the  senseless  myths  of  the  Greeks  originated  in  an  age  of  what  may 
be  called  civilisation. 

We  must  now  state,  as  fairly  as  we  can,  Mr.  Miiller's  pbUosophy 
of  the  origin  of  mythology.  It  is  a  pbiloeophy  based  on  philological 
researches — perhaps  we  diould  say  on  philological  conjectures. 

The  *  keenest  eye  of  the  antiquarian  and  the  philosopher'  cannot 
reach  further  back,  he  says,  than  the  period  when  ezpressioos  weie 
coined  for  the  moat  necessary  ideas,  and  when  a  grammar  began 
which  was  destitute  of  national  peculiarities,  but  contained  the  germs 
of  all  the  Turanian  as  well  as  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  forms  of  speecli. 
This  age  Mr.  Miiller  calls  the  Rhmnatic  period.*  And  as  yet  there 
were  no  myths,  or  none  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Miiller.  This  was  followed 
by  an  age  in  which  at  least  two  families  of  language,  the  Aryan  and 
Semitic,  left  the  '  nomadic  stage  of  grammar,'  and  received,  once  for 
all,  the  peculiar  impress  of  ^eir  formative  system.  Tbis  was  the 
DiaUctie  period.  T^iete  was  as  yet  no  such  tongue  as  Greek,  Latin, 
or  Sanscrit,  only  the  Aryan  speech,  from  whidi  these  languages 
descend.  So  far,  we  understand  Mr.  Miiller  to  say,  man  had  de- 
veloped no  myths  at  all.     This,  if  true,  is  a  very  singular  &ct  id 


'  Selected  Bitagi,  vol.  i.  p.  311.  *  Ibid.  vol.  <.  p.  307. 
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human  history.  The  lowest  savages  we  kaow,  with  languages  in  all 
sorts  of  'notnadio'  stages,  have  myths:  are  we  to  understand  that 
man  on  his  way  to  heing  Aryan  as  yet  had  none  P  Xo  point  can  be 
nxse  important.  For  if  man  had  myths  before  he  spoke  Aryao  or 
Semitic,  these  myths  would  have  had  as  good  a  chance  of  being  pre- 
served by  his  *  inborn  reverence  far  the  past '  as  any  other  myths. 
Again,  it  is  likelj  that  theee  le^nds  would  have  been  anything  but 
lefined.  Here,  perhaps,  we  might  have  found  the  key  to  the  whole 
problem.  Greek  myths  might  hare  been  retained  by  tradition,  but 
might  have  originated  when  humanity  was  still  in  the  Bhtmuiivs 
period,  aod  grammar  was  still  nomadic.  In  that  case  the  savage 
■nd  aenseleas  myths  might  have  been  explained  as  rude  relics  of  aa 
tge  vhen  language  was  Rhematte  and  man  was  savage  and  not  very 
sensiUe.  But  Mr.  MSller  will  not  rest  here.  He  either  believes  thi^ 
man  f£  the  Shematic  and  Diaiectic  period  had  no  myths  at  all,  or 
that  tiaditioa  &iled  to  preserve  them  even  in  a  somewhat  altwed 
diape.  Yet  we  do  find  myths,  and  myths  like  those  of  Greece,  in  all 
languages,  even  in  the  '  nomadic  languages  scattered  from  China  to 
the  'Pjreaeat  ^iQ  Cape  Comorin  across  the  Caucasus  to  Lapland.' 
If  there  were  no  other  &ult  to  note  in  Mr.  Miiller's  system,  this  one 
ought  surely  to  make  us  pause  before  we  accept  his  oonclosions.  For 
it  is  obvious  that  if  man  in  the  RhemaHc  and  DiaUetic  stages  of  lan- 
guage had  myths,  these  may  even  now,  in  a  modified  form,  be  exist- 
ing aa  the  very  senseleaa  l^^nds  which  are  our  perplexity.  In  that 
case  a  theory  which  explains  the  general  run  of  myths  on  the  hypo- 
tbeaia  that  they  are  poat-ShemaHc,  starts  from  an  error,  and  must 
inevitably  become  involved  in  confusion.  N&j,  if  ve  once  admit 
that  mytlis  could  have  originated  in  the  Bhematie  stage  of  language, 
Mr.  Mailer's  whole  system  is  rather  shaken.  His  system  depends  on 
the  philological  analysis  of  the  meanings  of  the  proper  names  in  the 
legends.  Now,  if  myths  existed  in  the  Bhmnatic  stage,  and  if  they 
afterwards  crystallised,  as  myths  do,  round  a  later  god  or  hero  o( 
Greek  or  of  Sanscrit  speaking  people,  the  name  of  that  god  or  hero, 
however  correctly  analysed,  will  be  incapable  of  throwing  light  on  the 
etory.  Mr.  MiiUer  will  reply  that,  in  such  a  case,  there  will  be  no 
harmony  between  the  name  and  the  story.  But  the  ingenuity  of  his 
foUowen  has  rarely  been  at  a  loss  for  harmonies  between  stories  and 

We  all  know  how,  in  modem  life,  a  story  is  told  of  General  Jack- 
son, which  Rabelais  ascribes  to  Villon,  and  which  appears  long  before 
in  a  manuscript  of  the  age  of  our  King  John,  Suppose  the  story  to 
be  a  myth  of  the  Shematu:  period,  and  the  person  in  whose  legend 
it  DOW  appears  to  be  Zeus.  The  nama  of  Zeus,  though  correctly 
explamed  to  mean  the  sky,  will  not  explain  the  earlier  Bhematie 
myth  which  has  been  attracted  into  his  legend."     Such  are  the  diffi- 
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culties  tS.  Mr.  Miiller's  theory  that  myths  originated  after  the  DiaUc- 
tic  period,  after  Aryui  and  Semitic  had  broken  away  from  an  earlier 
fltructure  of  language,  after  men  were,  in  essential  mattere,  civilised. 
But  it  will  be  best  to  give,  by  way  of  illustration,  an  actual  myth.  The 
story  of  the  adventures  of  Uranus  and  Cronus,  the  beads  of  the  two 
elder  dynasties  of  Orecian  gods,  was  the  great  scandal  of  pious  Greeks. 
Plato  is  particularly  indignant  that  poets,  like  Hesiod,  should  have 
told  such  myths.  Mr,  Miiller  again  and  again  draws  attention  to  the 
senseless  horror  of  the  legend.  As  told  by  Hesiod,  the  story  ia  that 
Uranus  and  Graea— Heaven  and  Earth — had  certain  children,  among 
vbom  the  youngest,  Cronus,  was  the  most  savage  and  most  detested 
his  sire.  These  children,  as  soon  as  they  were  bom,  Uranus  used  to 
hide  away  in  a  portion  of  Oaea,  much  to  the  discomfort  of  mother  and 
offspTing.  Craea,  therefore, produced  iron,  and  bade  her  children  avenge 
her.  The  rest  feared  the  enterprise,  but  Cronus,  seising  the  ja^ed 
sickle  of  icon,  inflicted  shameful  mutilation  on  Uranue,  his  father.  In 
after  days  Cronus  himself  devoured  his  own  children  as  fast  as  they 
were  bom.  His  wife,  Khed,  when  she  bore  Zeus,  therefore  presented 
Cronus  with  a  big  atone  swathed  in  swaddling  clothes,  which  the 
&ther  unwittingly  devoured.  Zeus  grew  up,  and  (by  the  suggestion 
of-a  nymphr  according  to  ApoUodonis ;  by  the  aid  of  Graea,  according 
to  Heeiod)  made  Cronus  disgorge  his  offspring.  Out  they  all  came, 
alive  and  well,  and  first  appeared  the  large  stone  which  Cronus  had 
swallowed  under  the  delusion  that  it  was  Zeus.  This  stone,  says 
Hesiod, '  Zeus  fixed  on  the  wide-wayed  Earth,  in  divine  Fytho,  to  be 
a  monument  thereafter,  a  marvel  to  mortal  men.'  Almost  eveiy 
Greek  temple  bad  its  rude  fetish-stone,  with  its  l^end,  and  Pausanias, 
in  the  third  century  after  Christ,  saw  at  Delphi  the  stone  vhich 
Cronus  had  swallowed.  Probably  the  stone  is  resting  now  beneath 
the  village  gardens  of  the  modem  Delpbians. 

Here,  then,  is  a  truculent  myth,  much  of  which  at  present  exists 
among  the  Maories  of  New  Zealand  and  the  Atrican  Bushmen.  Bat 
what  is  Mr.  Miiller's  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  legend  ?  As  we 
understand  him,  it  must  have  been  invented  long  after  Oreek  was  a 
completely  developed  language,  that  is,  by  his  own  showing,  when 
Greeks  were  essentially  civilised.  This  is  his  own  hypothesis :  ^  we 
read  in  Homer  of  Zei>»  Kpovitiip  (Zeus  Cronion),  which  is  commonly 
rendered  *  Zeus,  son  of  Cronus,'  the  -lav  being  accepted  as  the  sign  of 
the  patronymic.  But  Kpovlav  (Cronion)  originally  had  no  meaning 
connected  with  kinship  or  descent,  but  merely  meant '  Zeus  of  Ghro- 
nos,' '  Zeus  of  Time,'  or  '  Zeus  the  eternal,' '  Zeus  the  ancient  of  days.' 
'  When  -Iwv  became  usual  as  a  patronymic  suffix,  Zeus  vras  suppmnd 
to  mean  the  son  of  Kronos.     Kronoa,  tiie  father,  was  invented  in 

Zens  in  these  animal  forms,  and  as  AoatTaliana,  Africans,  and  Americaas  claim  aim  ilar 
origins,  the  Greeks,  in  onr  view,  have  merely  explained  their  old  mjths,  by  asBerting 
tliat  the  ant,  swan,  or  eagle,  was  Zeus.  Thua,accoTdlngto  Ur.  A.C.Ly8],coDtemporaT; 
tribes  In  India  are  told  ihat  Uh  animal  they  worship  was  an  inaanation  at  ^»lima. 
'  Sckettd  Euayt,  toL  i.  pp.  46a,  4&1. 
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Didsr  to  account  for  the  existence  of  the  name  Eronion.'  Very  Tell, 
in  this  case  Mr.  MiiUer  most  apparently  suppose  that  the  myths  of 
Omns'i  mutilation  of  his  sire,  and  of  his  swEdlowing  his  children  and 
t^B  stone,  were  invented,  not  only  after  Greek  was  a  developed  lan- 
gnage,  but  after  one  of  \\a  suffixes  had  absolutely  lost  ite  original 
meaning.  In  that  case,  is  it  not  ourious  that  men  essentially  civilised 
duold  have  invented  two  stories  so  essentially  savage  P  And  that 
the  stories  are  savage  may  be  seen  by  this  proof:  the  myth  of  a 
fifllait  and  eternal  sepaiatioa  of  Gaea  and  Uranus  {Ram/gi  and  Pa/pa), 
inflicted  by  their  children,  is  orthodox  among  the  Maories,  Again, 
the  myth  of  powerful  primitive  beings  (gods,  of  course,  is  hardly  the 
word)  who  swallowed  their  daughters  or  other  creatures,  is  common 
imong  Boshmen,  Zulus,  and  Australian  black  fellows.  We  will  not 
by  B^ess  on  the  Ajrican  myth,  that  a  star  (our  Jupiter)  swallows  his 
d^hter.  But  the  monster  Kwai-Hemm,  in  Bushman  mythology, 
gwallows  the  Mantis,  the  chief  god,  and  mimy  other  creatures.  Ha  is 
made  to  di^orge  them  all,  and  they  all  reappear  alive.  In  Australian 
njtfaology  the  Eagle  is  one  of  the  two  original  creative  powers. 
He  has  been  out  hunting,  when  the  Moon  camps  near  his  abode  and 
swallows  him.  The  Eagle's  wives  catch  the  Moon,  out  him  up  with 
^as»  tomahawks,  and  release  the  divine  E^le,  who  returns  to  life. 
These  are  samples  of  the  swallowing  myths  of  the  lowest  sav^;e8. 

Now  we  come  -to  the  question.  Is  it  more  probable  that  the 
dTilised  Greeks  invented  the  story  of  Cronus,  or  that,  when  they  had 
tttained  to  the  conception  of  Cronus  (whether  by  the  path  indicated 
by  Mr.  Miiller  or  -otherwise),  they  allowed  an  older  tradition  derived 
fn)m  days  when  they  were  as  savage  as  Bushmen  or  Australians,  to 
twioe  itself  round  the  figure  of  the  god  ?  The  former,  hypothesis 
teems  hardly  erediUe.  The  latter  is  consistent  both  with  the  ad- 
mitted t^iaoity  of  tradition  and  with  the  admitted  tendency  of  old 
mjths  to  gather  about  new  centres.  But,  if  we  accept  the  latter 
bypotheflis,  it  is  plain  that  the  philological  analysis  of  the  name  of 
(Wins  will  only  mislead  us  when  we  attempt  to  explain  his  l^end. 
Ttsa  is  the  eternal  difficulty  of  the  philological  method.  How  are 
yon  to  suppose  that  forgetfulnesa  of  the  meaning  of  words  so  ire- 
qnently  led  civilised  men  to  ideas  essentially  savage  ?  How  are  yon 
to  be  certain  that  the  story  was  origvnaUy  told  of  the  god  or  hero 
whose  mime  you  analyse  by  the  aid  of  philology  ? 

Mr.  Muller,  we  have  seen,  leaves  scant  room  for  the  theory  that 
H>me  myths  were  preserved  by  tradition  from  an  age  of  low  savagery, 
when  men's  fancies  were  almost  incredibly  puerile  and  hideous. 
'These  myths,'  he  says,  *  have  been  made  by  man  at  a  certAin  period 
of  history.'  For  that  period  he  finds  what  he  calls  '  documentary ' 
evidence  in  the  discoveries  of  philology.  This  period  is  after  the 
dialectic  and  BhemtUic  stages  of  language,  and  it  is  *  represented 
nerywhere  by  the  same  characteristic  features.*  This  period  is  <  the 
Hyihapfeie  age.'  The  age  was  'half  way  between  the  Dialectical 
period,  presenting  the  human  race  gradually  diverging  into  different 
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&Diilie8  and  languages,  and  the  J^atwfUii  period,  exhibiting  to  ub  the 
eailieet  traces  of  nationalised  language  and  a  nationalised  literature 
in  India,  Persia,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Geimany.'  ^ 

Here  there  are  two  things  to  be  carefully  noted :  (i)  Mi.  Miiller 
has  admitted '  the  existence  of  myths,  like  those  of  the  Aryan  race, 
among  peoples  everywhere,  who  never  are  shown  to  hare  passed 
through  this  poat-Dtaiectie  bat  not  yet  Natiojud  period.  (2^  liough 
Mr.  Miiller  so  explicitly  declaree  that '  these  myths '  (namely,  stories 
like  that  of  Cronus)  were  made  at  this  certain  period  of  history,  yet, 
whffla  he  comes  to  enter  on  detail,  he  chiefly  explains  myths  which 
se^n  not  to  have  been  invented  at  this  stage,  but  to  have  arisen 
in  the  iPoJumof  period,  when  Greek  was  already  Greek,  Sanscrit 
already  Sanscrit.  Con  anything  be  less  satisfiictory  than  this  apparent 
admisnoD  that  myths  exist  among  races  who  had  not  Mr.  Miiller'a 
MytJu^ftceie  age,  and  this  &Uure  (as  we  think  it)  to  trace  to  the 
JTsriAc^MBiQ  age  the  majority,  at  least,  of  the  myths  F  To  us  all  ages 
seem  m(H«  or  less  mythopceic,  but  the  wildest  and  most  repulsive 
myths  ve  ascribe  to  what  is  demonstrably  the  wildest  and  most 
repulsive  state  of  &ncy,  that  in  which  we  find  ooatemponuy  or 
andent  savages. 

Mr.  Muller*B  next  process,  a  deeply  interesting  one,  is  to  explain 
the  intellectnal  and  social  condition  of  Aryan  man  before  his  division 
into  nations,  that  is,  during  the  Mythopceic  age.  Mr.  Miiller  here 
&lls  into  a  somewhat  curioos  inconsistency,  '  We  can  form  a  toler- 
ably clear  idea  of  the  origin  of  language,  of  the  gradual  formation  of 
grammar,  and  the  unavoidable  divergence  of  directs  and  languages. 
We  can  understand,  again,  the  earliest  concentrations  of  political 
societies,  the  establishment  of  laws,  and  customs,  and  the  first  b^;in- 
nings  of  religion  and  poetry.  But  betwetn  tho  two  there  is  a  gulf 
which  it  seems  impossible  for  any  philosophy  to  bridge  over.  We 
call  it  the  Mythic  period.'*  So  the  Mythic  period  is  earlier  than 
politics,  law,  and  rdigion.  In  spite  of  this,  from  the  evidence  of 
words  common  in  the  same  sense  to  almost  all  the  Aryan  languages, 
and  which  must  therefore  have  pxisted  in  some  shape  in  the  ondivided 
Aryan  speech,  he  concludes  that  man  in  the  Mythopceic  age  must 
have  been,  if  not  civilised,  at  least  in  the  highest  state  of  bu'barisni, 
and  very  &r  removed  from  the  condition  of  races  like  the  Bushmen, 
Eskimo,  Fijians,  and  Australians.  Man  in  Mr.  Miiller's  Mythopceic 
age  already  possessed  the  modern  form  of  the  Family,  with  acloiow- 
ledged  paternity,  and  names  for  &ther-in-law,  mother-in-law,  son, 
daughter,  and  the  rest.  His  life  was  poetical  and  pastoral,  *half 
nomadic,  half  pastoral.'  He  had  abundance  of  domesticated  animals, 
he  practised  agriculture,  not  in  the  rude  shape  of  digging  with  pointed 
Hticks,  for  be  was  already  acquainted  with  the  plough.  His  political 
institutions  (though  Mr.  Muller  places  tb^  Mythic  period  6e^ore 

*  Seleettd  Euafi,  toL  I.  p.  311.  *  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  609. 
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jxditiol  institutions)  included  kingship,  an  enormous  advance  on 
the  chiefless  state  of  some  savages,  and  the  casual  fluctuating 
teaure  of  powei  among  others  more  polite.  Mytliopceic  man  was 
■  bdMer  of  houses,  and  a  dweller  in  oities,  and  a  conetfuotor  of  roads. 
He  had  passed  for  beyond  the  arts  of  beating  cloth,  like  the  Man- 
giius,  or  of  plaiting  fibres  ;  he  could  weave,  he  ground  com,  he  not 
only  ms  a  workw  in  the  easier  metals,  but  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  inn.  He  possessed  a  system  of  decimal  arithmetic,  which  could 
onlf  have  been  secured,  says  Mr.  Miiller,  by  '  the  wear  and  tear  of 
lugnsge  in  literary  and  practical  usage.*  >°  Though  still  ignorant  of 
the  modnn  use  of  steam,  the  telephone,  and  the  printing  press,  man, 
in  the  lfythop<eic  age,  was,  practically  speaking,  civilised.  It  is  the 
moie  mnarkable  that  he  devoted  his  energy  to  constructing  such 
Teiy  odious  and  dirty  Btories.  Bat  Mr.  MuUer  is  explicit  on  the 
nlgect :  <  This  earliest  period,  then,  previous  to  any  national  separa- 
tJOD,  is  what  I  call  the  Mythopcnc  period,  for  everyone  of  these 
conuuoa  Aryan  words  is,  in  a  cer^in  sense,  a  myth.' ' '  Here  we  leave, 
f«  a  time,  the  Mythopoeio  period,  but  the  reader  must  distinctly 
noember  how  it  has  been  defined,  and  to  what  historical  period  and 
^aga  of  cnlture  myth-making  has  been  referred. 

Mr.  Max  Miiller's  next  step,  in  the  process  of  explaining  the 
«^  of  mythology,  is  to  examine  the  nature  of  early  language.  He 
■bon  that  a  number  of  Aryan  words  all '  express  something  substan- 
tial, nmething  open  to  sensuous  perceptions.'  And  now  we  arrive  at 
*  vety  important  point.  If  Mr.  Miiller  convinces  us  here,  we  may 
pedi^  as  well  accept  his  general  theory ;  if  he  &ils  to  convince  us,  we 
Kwh  Ute  moment  when  a  difTerent  doctrine  of  the  phil<»opby  of 
Bjthology  will  begin  to  approve  itself  to  us.  Mr.  Miiller's  general 
theoiyis  that 'mythology  is  the  dark  shadow  cast  by  language  on 
tboflght.*  Our  general  theory,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  the  wilder 
puts  of  mythology  are  the  strange  legacy  left  by  &  condition  of 
Unaght  which  has  become  unintelligible  to  civilised  meoi,  but  which 
AiQ  actively  exists  among  savages.  If  language  cast  so  dark  a 
tfaadow  on  thought,  what  was  the  process  ?  Mr.  Miiller  explains  it 
tlma:  'In  ancient  languages  every  one  of  these  words  [day,  night, 
■  eaitb,  spring,  dawn,  and  bo  on]  had  necessarily  a  termination  exprea- 
^feof^nder,  and  this  naturally  produced  in  the  mind  the  corre- 
^pooding  idea  of  sex,  so  that  these  names  received  not  only  an 
individual  but  a  sexual  character.  .  .  .  What  must  have  been  the 
i^t  of  this  ?  As  long  as  people  thought  in  langu^;e,  it  was  simply 
impossible  to  speak  of  morning  or  evening,  of  spring  and  winter, 
nthoot  giving  to  these  conceptions  something  of  an  individual, 
*<ti*e,  sexual,  and  at  last  personal  character.  They  were  either 
ncthiogs,  as  they  are  nothings  to  our  withered  thought^  or  they  were 
nnethiog;  and  then  they  could  not  be  conceived  as  mere  powers,  but 
■•  bongs  powerful,'  '*  Now  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  original  appli- 

"  EelteUd  Sttagi,  vo'.  i.  p.  353.  "  Hid.  TOL  I.  p.  3SS- 
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oation  of  the  name  of  cote  of  these  poverfiil  beings  is  lost,  and  alu 
that  the  original  aotave  sense  of  an  auxiliary  verb  retains  its  fall 
aotivity,  and  you  have  a  ready-made  myth ;  for  instance,—*  The  Sun 
ohases  the  Dawn '  would  mean  no  more  than  that  sunrise  fbllowa  the 
first  flush  of  morning ;  but '  Helios  pursues  Daphne,'  when  the  originsl 
sense  of  Helios  and  of  Daphne  is  lost,  is  a  mythical  love  story. 

But,  before  we  can  go  on  to  analyse  this,  and  similar  explanations 
of  separate  myths,  we  must  ask  Mr.  Muller, '  Why  had  words  in  the 
ancient  languages  TietxaaarUy  a  termination  expressive  of  gender?' 
Where  was  the  necessity  ?     Was  not  the  necessity  forced  on  langaage 
by  thought,  by  a  condition  of  thought  which  notariously  exists  smoog 
savages  which  recognises  sex,  and  personality,  everywhere,  in  sun, 
and  moon,  and  stars,  earth,  and  heaven,  and  which  sees  human  per- 
sonality even  in  rocks,  and  stones,  fishes,  and  beasts,  and  trees  7    Mr. 
Muller  has  foreseen  the  question,  and  replies,  '  You  may  say  that  all 
this  shows,  not  so  much  the  influence  of  language  on  thought,  but  of 
thought  on  language;  and  that  the  sexual  character  of  all  wotds 
reflects  onfy  the  peculiarities  of  a  child's  mind,  which  can  conceive  of 
nothing,  except  as  living,  as  male  or  fem^e.  .  .  .  There  is  some 
truth  in  this,  but  it  only  serves  to  c<«ifinn  the  right  view  of  the 
influence  of  language  on  thought,  for  this  tendency,  though  in  its 
origin  intentional,  and  therefore  the  result  of  thought,  became  soon 
a  mere  rule  of  tradition  in  language,  and  it  then  reacted  on  the  mind 
with  irresistible  power.     As  soon,  in  fact,  as  e^ryaa  or  ^\tot  appears 
as  a  masculine,  we  are  in  the  very  thick  of  mythology.'  '■     This  is  the 
decisive  point  at  which  anyone  who  has  followed  ub  must  go  with 
Mr.  Max  MitUer,  or  deoide  ^[aiust  bim.     His  theory  is  that  a  con- 
dition of  thought  first  existed  in  which  all  things  whatever  were  con- 
ceived of,  and  spoken  of,  as  male  and  female  persons.     But  this  stage 
of  thought  produced  no  mythology,  or  none  that  survives.     The  habit 
of  using  male  and  female  terminations,  itself  a  result  of  thought, 
became  '  a  mere  rule  of  tradition  in  language.'     A  tradition  is  a  thing 
accepted,  familiar,  received  without  inquiry.     We  may  ask  whether 
people  in  the  early  civilisation  of  the  Mythopcdc  age  bad  any  conscious 
idea  of  grammar,  whether  they  were  aware  that  all  their  nouns  had 
masculine  and  feminine  terminations.     We  are  asked  to  believe  that 
aa  soon  as  the  use  of  ternunations  expressive  of  sex  had  become  '  a 
tradition  of  language,'  automatic,  and  as  tamiliar  as  breathing,  it  im- 
pressed people  with  new  and  extraordinary  vividness.     If  it  did  not  thus 
impress  them,  how  could  it  're-act  on  the  mind  with  extraordinary 
power  ? '     *  Here,'  did  they  cry,  ■  we  are  all  speaking  of  the  sun,  we 
have  always  been  speaking  of  the  sun,  as  a  male  being,  and  therefore 
a  male  being  he  must  be ! '     Now  is  this  theory  of  the  irresistible 
reaction  of  bmiliar  language  (a  reaction  so  powerful  that  it  drew 
men  essentially  civilised  back  into  the  state  of  thought  £rom  which 
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tlKy  hid  completely  emet^ed,  and  vhtcli  they  had  absolntelj  for- 
gotten) a  pro)»ble  hypothesis  ?  It  will  be  demonstrated,  bat  not  in 
this  paper,  that  most  of  the  savage  tribes  of  the  world  are  actually  in 
the  state  of  thought  which,  according  to  Mr.  Miiller,  must  have  pro- 
duced the  mascallne  and  feminine  termination  of  words.  They  look 
on  all  things  as  persons  capable  of  human  relations.  In  a  passage 
ftom  I  joomal  quoted  by  Mr.  Miiller,  ve  read :  '  The  same  instinct 
tbit  prompts  the  child  to  pm-eonify  everything  remains  unchecked 
in  the  mvt^  and  grows  up  with  him  to  manhood,  ffmce  in  all 
simple  and  early  Isjigusges  there  are  but  two  genders,  masculine  and 
feminine.'  Well,  is  it  more  probable  that  tiie  myths  of  incessant 
ptnonification,  which  we  find  among  the  lower  as  among  the  higher 
aees,  ue  the  direct  result  of  the  actual  mental  habit  of  attributing 
penonality  to  all  things,  or  that  they  are  the  result  of  the  reflex 
Ktion  of  &miliar  language  on  civilised  men,  who  have,  ex  hypatheai, 
loit  t))e  habit  of  regarding  all  things  as  persona  ?  It  will  have  been 
otsnved  that,  when  Mr.  Miiller  wished  to  give  examples  of  the  reflex 
uticm  of  sexual  terminations  of  words,  he  chose  a^ryaa  and  ^Kios, 
tlw  Sanscrit  and  the  Greek  name  for  the  sun.  As  soon  as  these 
'i[^Mared  as  masculines,  we  are  in  the  very  thick  of  mythology ;  we 
lave  reached  the  first  form  of  a  myth.'  But  neither  of  these  could 
powibly  have  appeared  till  long  after  Mr.  Miiller's  ^j/(Aopeetc  period. 
in  his  Mythopceic  period,  men  spoke  neither  Greek  nor  Sanscrit,  but 
Aijin.  "HXwiff  and  euTyaa  did  not  exist  at  all  in  the  Mythoptmo 
F«riod,  though  gva/rya^,  of  which  they  are  forms,  may  have  done  so. 
Tbe  result,  to  put  it  shortly,  is,  that  Mr.  MuUer  believes  a  very  ex- 
tiMnlinaiy  condition  of  vivid  pertonifying  thought  to  have  produced 
W  myths,  or  flew  that  survive,  or  few  that  need  to  be  accounted  for, 
■hDe  he  holds  that  a  form  of  grammar,  when  it  had  become  as 
^Uar  a  tradition  as  the  use  of  gender-terminations  in  Greek  and 
''oiDan,  drove  all  men  back  into  the  conditions  of  childlike  and 
avige  thought  from  which  they  had  escaped.  But  the  important 
pnnt  to  notice  is,  that  familiar  traditional  grammar,  in  Mr.  Miiller's 
*touoti,  must  have  awakened  the  Mythopoeic  faculty  of  men  ex  kypo- 
'■'lai  civilised,  and  forced  them  back  on  the  mental  attitude  of  the 
^'>iU,or  the  savage.  Our  theory,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  the 
cliiUiike  and  savage  mental  condition  directly  produced  the  myths, 
*^uch,  preserved  by  pious  tradition,  and  amplified  by  later  fancy, 
Muoe  the  problem  and  perplexity  of  civilisation. 

Ve  have  followed  Mr.  Miiller  to  the  point  where  he  tries  to  show 
'beinfluence  of  gender  terminations  and  auxiliary  verbs  retaining  active 
'■■vm,  (m  thought,  and  so  on  mythol<^y.  But  for  the  full  develop- 
cmt  of  mythology,  another  linguistic  process  seems  to  him  to  be 
^^tcssaiy.  The  old  words  must  exist,  in  their  old  connection,  bnt 
''wjmtBt  cease  to  be  intelligible.  A  term,  for  example,  that  had 
'Hant  the  radiant,  the  warm,  applied  to  the  sun,  and  denoting  the 
'^toDBt  be  left,  without  understood  meaning,  as  a  proper  name. 
^'«fas  that   had  been  used  poetically  to  express  simple  eventa  in 
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oatore,  as  the  '  bright  one  lovte  the  rosy-GDgered  one '  (meBzung  the 
enn  follows  the  dawn),  retained  their  full  poetic  power,  while  the 
*bright'one  and  the 'rosy-fingered  one 'were  taicen  to  be  proper  names 
of  some  strange  or  supernatural  beings,  bo  that  there  might  arise  a 
love^tory, '  Helios  loves  Rhodi>daktnlos.'     We  have  coinol  this  ex- 
funple,  but  it  will  serve  as  well  as  another  to  illustrate  Mr,  MiiUer's 
theory.     '  It  is,'  lie  says,  *  the  essential  character  of  a  true  myth  that 
it  should  no  longer  be  intelligible  by  a  reference  to  spoken  language.' 
But  how  did  spoken  language  retain  the  words  and  the  sayings,  and 
lose  their  meaning  ?    The  process  is  thus  explained :  *  Most  nnuni,  as 
wo  have  seen  before,  were  originally  appellatives  or  predicates,  expres- 
sive of  what  seemed  at  the  time  the  most  characteristic  attribute  of 
an  object.  £ut  as  most  objects  have  more  than  one  attribute,  and  as, 
under  different  aspects,  one  or  the  other  attribute  might  seem  more 
appropriate  to  form  the  name,  it  happened  by  necessity  that  moat 
objects,  during  the  early  period  of  language,  had  more  than  one 
name.     In  the  course  of  time,  the  greater  pprtion  of  these  names 
became  useless,  and  they  were  mostly  replaced  in  literary  languages 
by  one  fixed  name,  which  might  be  called  the  proper  name  of  such 
objects.     The  more  ancient  a  langu^e,  the  richer  it  is  in  synonyms. 
Synonyms,  again,  if  used  constantly,  must  naturally  give  rise  to  a 
number  of  homonyma     If  we  may  call  the  aun  by  fifty  names  ex- 
pressive of  different  qualities,  some  of  these  names  will  be  applicable 
to  other  objects  also,  which  happen  to  express  the  same  quality. 
These  different  objects  would  then  be  called  by  the  same  name,  they 
would  become  homonyms.'     Again,  *  the  meanings  of  metaphors  are 
foi^tten,  or  the  meaning  of  roots  whence  words  were  d^ved  are 
dimmed  and  changed ;  many  of  these  words  would  lose  their  radical 
as  well  as  their  poetical  meaning.     They  would  become  mere  namee 
handed  down  in  the  conversation  of  a  &mily ;  understood,  perhaps, 
by  the  grandfather,  familiar  to  the  &ther,  hut  strange  to  the  son,  and 
misunderstood  by  the  grandson.' " 

Here  is  an  example  of  the  mode  in  which  a  myth  might  grow  np 
by  these  processes.  The  grandfather,  one  fine  mornings  observes  the 
impetuous  rush  of  the  rising  sun,  and  speaks  of  him  as  '  the  lion.' 
The  father  understands  what  is  meant  perfectly  well,  but  when  the 
son  arrives  at  years  of  discretion  he  finds  the  talk  about  the  lion 
rather  bewildering,  and  the  grandson  is  hopelessly  puzzled,  and  cornea 
to  the  conclusion,  which  remains  fixed  in  tradition  as  a  myth,  that 
the  sun  really  t«  a  lion.  From  this  belief  it  is  a  short  step  to  myths 
like  that  of  Maui  among  the  Maoris,  and  Tcha-ka-betch  among  the 
North  American  Indians,  both  of  whom  set  traps  for,  and  actually 
caught  the  sun-beast.  This  is  as  dear  an  example  as  we  can  give  of 
the  operation  of  the  processes  of  Polyonymy  (giving  each  thing  as 
many  names   as  it  has  attributes),  and  Synonymy  (applying  tbeee 
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nunei  to  dlCTereat  objecU).  Admit  that  for^tfulness  of  meaning  is 
npid,  and  tbat  persistence  of  metaphorical  phrases  is  assured,  and 
jou  certaioly  arrive  at  a  condition  of  mind  in  which  myths  would 
necesGSrily  arise. 

Bnt  here  the  most  docile  student  will  ask  Mr.  Miiller  the  ques- 
tion, Where  is  the  historical  proof  that  this  condition  of  mind  was 
fnei  universal  among  men  ?  Is  this  cauaa  a  vera  causa  ?  Did  men, 
before  the  literary  age  ('  literary  wear  and  tear,'  neverthelesB,  somehow 
existing)  give  each  object  many  names,  and  these  same  names  to  many 
objects  ?  Does  the  great-grandson  treasure  the  phrases  of  the  great- 
gnnd&ther,  while  he  has  forgotten  the  meaning  of  the  words  in 
the  phrases  ?  The  rapidity  of  this  oblivion,  an  afiair  of  four  gene- 
ntioQs,  is  again  and  again  insisted  on  by  Mr.  Miiller.  Now,  we 
<rflat  hear  that  low  savages,  if  a  group  breaks  off  from  the  tribe^ 
'coin,*  like  Clougb's  Piper, '  a  dialect  new  for  the  party.'  But  is 
Bmilar  forgetfuInes.s  on  the  most  extensive  scale,  of  the  meaoing 
of  boosehold  words,  a  feature  of  an  organised  society,  with  its 
kings,  regular  families,  cities,  trades,  handiworks,  and  system  of 
decimal  numeration,  the  result  of  literary  and  social  wear  and 
tear?  lliat  was  the  condition  of  man  in  the  Mythopcdc  age,  as 
described  by  Mr.  Miiller.  We  have  abundant  historical  ezperienoe 
of  people,  like  those  of  Mr.  Miiller's  Mythopceic  age;  people,  politi- 
etlly,  at  least,  much  more  advanced  than  the  Qermans  of  the  time 
of  Tacitus.  The  Mythopceic  men  had  cities,  the  Genoaas  never 
lived  in  towns.  But  all  this  as  is  nothing  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Miiller  himself  has  already  told  ue '"  that,  in  the  Mythopctie  age,  so  tax 
u  numerals  went,  'the  wear  and  tear  of  language  in  literary  urage  had 
given  to  each  object  but  one  name,  and  to  each  name  but  one  power.' 
Where  then  was  there  room  for  Polyonymy  ?  How  came  the  process 
to  stop  short  at  numerals  F  Do  we  find  that,  among  such  peoples, 
the  great-grandson  forgets  the  meaning  of  the  great-grandfather's 
lasgoage  ?  A  great  amount  of  evidence  would  be  needed  to  prove 
this,  which  is  comparatively  a  minor  point.  The  inquirer  most  ask 
Mr.  Miiller  another  question  :  where  do  we  find,  in  spoken  language, 
eaunples  of  the  profuse  employment  of  Polyonymy  and  Syiumymy  ? 
Where  do  we  find  the  sun  called,  in  conversation,  by  perhaps  fifty 
nunea,  some  of  these  applied  to  other  objects  also,  which  objects 
became  homonyms  of  the  sun  ? 

Mr.  Miiller's  answer,  to  those  who  liave  followed  us,  will  appear 
mnewhat  inadequate.  We  have  seen  what  his  theory  of  the  MyGuy- 
ftae  age  is,  and  tbat  the  ifythopceic  age  is  prior  to  thd  Aryan 
Kjiaration.  But  now  he  leaves  that '  certain  period  of  history '  un- 
noticed.   He  goes,  for  examples  of  hi^  Mythopceic  linguistic  pro- 

cesses,  to tbe  Vedas  1     The  Vedas,  all  Uin  world  knows,  are  the 

oeeedingly  elaborate  Sanscrit  hymns  of  a  priestly  and,  we  may  say, 
of  a  litenry  class,  and,  whatever  their  date  may  be,  are  separated  by 
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an  *  abysm  of  time '  from  the  MyOw^mc  age,  &om  the  age  in  which 
Sansciit  did  not  exist,  and  the  Aryans  were  still  uodivided.    The 
position  is  this:    Mr.  Miiller  avers  that  between  the  time  when 
dialects  and  languages  diverged  and  the  earliest  concentrations  of 
political  societies  (though  Mytkopceic  men  had  kings  and  cities),  the 
establishment  of  laws  and  customs,  the  first  beginnings  of  religion 
and  poetry,  was  the  Mythic  period^  the  Mythological  or  Mythopceic 
age.     We  cannot  account  for  his  belief  that  kings  and  cities  existed, 
as  he  says  they  did,  before  religion,  law,  and  the  earliest  concentra- 
tions of  political  society.     Tbos,  however,  is  his  theory.     But  we 
are,  perhaps,  even  more  puzzled  when  he  tells  us  that  the  Mythopceic 
perwd  was  before  '  the  first  beginnings  of  religion  and  poetry,'  and 
then  proceeds  to  illustrate  Mythopceic  processes  by  means  of  the 
poetry  and  religion  of  a  much  later  age  and  society.     What  he  has 
to  do  is  to  produce  historical  proof  of  the  existence,  in  ordinary 
human  conversation,  of  the  processes  of  Polyonymy  and  Synonymy. 
What  he  does  is  to  choose,  not  Irom  ordinary  human  conversation, 
but  &om  poetry  later  (in  literary  form)  by  a  dateless  gulf  of  time 
than  his  own  Mythopa^ic  age,  examples  of  processes  which  are  essen- 
tial to  his  theory.     'In  the  Veda,'  he  says,  'the  earth   is  called 
urvi  (wide),  priUivt  (broad),  mahi  (great),  and  many  more  names, 
of  vhich  the  iNigantba  mentions  twenty-one.      These  twenty-one 
words  would  be  synonyms.     But  urvi  (wide)  is  not  only  given  as  a 
name  of  the  earth,  but  also  means  a  river,     Frithvi  (broad)  means 
not  only  earth,  but  sky  and  dawn,     Mahi  (great,  strong)  is  used  for 
air  and  speech,  as  well  as  for  earth.     Hence  earth,  river,  sky,  dawn, 
air,  and  speech  would  become  homonymes.' "     But  did  they  ?      Mr. 
Miiller  does  not  appear  to  remember  that  what  we  want  is,  not  ex- 
amples of  epithets  applied  by  Yedic  poets,  but  proofs  that  Polyonymy 
and  Honwnymy  pervaded  tdl  Aryan  conversation  centuries  bef<»e  tiiere 
wereVedas,  Or  even  aSanscrit  language,  li PolyonymyanA  Homffnymy 
cannot  be  shown,  by  a  large  selection  of  examples,  to  be,  or  to  have 
been,  effective  processes  in  actual  human  intercourse,  nothing  is  gained 
for  Mr.  Miiller's  theory  by  these  selections  of  epithets  imva  the  Vedas. 
We  are  by  no  means  denying  the  existence  of  the   processes  of 
Polyonymy,  Homonymy,  and  prompt  forgetfiilness  of  the  meaning  of 
phrases.     We  are  only  asking  for  scientific  proof  of  the  large  existence 
of  these  processefl  in  conversation,  either  in  the  Mythopceic  age,  or  in 
any  society  historically  known  to  men.     It  is  certain  that  the  Chinese 
seem,  at  first,  to  have  a  very  great  number  of  synonyms,  but  these 
are  all  distinguished,  in  practice,  by  the  intonation.     Dobrizhoffer 
found  that  the  Abipooes,  in  Southern  America,  had  *  an   incredible 
number  of  synonyms,'  but,  on  examination,  found  that  the  words 
were  not  synonyms,  so  to  speak,  but  npa/rticiUajriaationa.     There  was 
one  word  for  fiiut-headed  arrow,  another  im  feathered  arrow,  another 
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for  Ked  uTow,  and  bo  forth.  There  was  no  confusion  among  these 
Usna,  each  of  vhioh  had  a  distinct  separate  sigmficatlon.  Again, 
euih  Ifaori  god  has  many  names,  but  each  name  does  not  become  a 
god. 

Mr.  Miiller  presents  us  with  no  evidence  of  the  kind,  which,  we 
think,  is  alone  satisfactory.  He  says :  'A  whole  world  of  primitive, 
utnial,  and  intelligible  mythology  has  been  preeerred  to  us  in 
the  Vedas.'  Yet  it  is  an  old  truism  that  nothing  can  be  less 
■  primitive '  than  the  elaborate  hymns  of  a  special  class  of  civilised 
mai.  Now,  while  he  is  going  to  the  Vedas  for  primitive  matter,  Mr. 
Mu  Miiller  declares,  that  Hindoo  mytholo^  is  '  of  little  or  no  avail 
for  comparative  purposes.  The  utories  of  Siva,  Vishnu,  Mahadeva, 
Paivati,  Kali,  Krishna,  &c.,  are  of  late  growth,  indigenous  to  India, 
ind  fall  of  wild  and  fanciful  conceptions.'  '^  But  for  what  porpoee  did 
n  start  on  this  inquiry  ?  To  discover,  if  we  could,  the  origin  oF 
Uie'wild  and  fanciful,'  the  'savage  and  senseless'  conceptions  iu< 
ajthology.  We  could  readily  account  for  that  in  mythoI<^7  which- 
is  lovely,  and  human,  and  gracious.  What  we  could  not  account  fi>r 
*is  tlie  presence  among  the  fair  humanities  of  old  religion,  of  stories 
n  fiuidfal  and  wild  as  the  myths  of  Vishnu  and  Cronus.  Therefore 
it  vill  not  do,  when  we  have  started  an  inveHtigation  for  the  very 
pnpose  of  explaining  the  existence  of  what  is  wild  and  fanciful  in 
B^thc^ogy,  to  avert  our  eyes  from  the  portions  of  any  mjrtholf^ 
vhieh  are  fancifol  and  wild.  These  are  the  very  parts  which  wa 
detomiaed,  if  we  could,  to  explain. 

We  saw  that  Mr.  "iSax  Miiller  left  on  one  side  his  original  hypo-- 
theng  of  a  post-dialectic  but  pre-nationat  Mythopceic  period.  He- 
vent,  for  explanations  and  examples,  to  a  post-national  period — the- 
Vedic  age.  He  also  approaches  Greek  mythology  in  his  search  for 
iltustnti<ms.  But,  &r  from  showing  that  Greek  myths  were  derived 
bom  the  Mythopceic  age,  those  which  he  examines  and  seeks  to 
eiplain  all  originated,  he  says,  after  the  Qreeks  were  a  people  with  a 
iE^»rate  q)eech,  or  even  after  they  settled  in  Europe. 

This  brings  us  to  Mr.  Miiller's  explanations  of  Greek  myths, 
vliich  must  be  examined  in  detail.  We  must  ask  whether  the  exists 
nee  of  the  processes  which  he  describes  is  proved,  and  whether  big 
aphaationfl  get  rid  of  the  difficnlties.  There  are  two  weak  points 
ia  the  working  tiS  his  system  which  will  become  apparent :  (i)  though 
l>e  began  the  investigation  with  the  object  of  accounting  for  the  more 
mage  and  senseless  festuree  of  mytiiology,  these  are  precisely  the 
fcstnres  which,  in  some  of  the  myths  examined,  he  omits,  apparently 
tliiiiking  them  non-essential.  (2)  We  shall  observe  that,  even 
panting  the  validity  of  the  philological  explanation  in  a  given  case, 
Ae  labour  of  applying  the  same  process  of  philolt^cal  analysis  to 
tile  ooontlesB  similar  examples  in  Australian,  New  Zealand,  African, 
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Eskimo,  and  otiier  Uogaages  would  be  excesaire,  and  has  not  yet 
been  systematically  attempted.  In  the  meantime)  a  rival  theory  of 
readier  application,  and  grounded  on  the  workinjj;  of  known  laws  of 
the  mind,  is  in  eziBtence,  and  explains  with  equal  probability  the 
myths  of  savage  and  civilised  races. 

Mr.  MiUler  begins  by  examining  myths  in  which  the  actors  pte- 
eerve  names  inleU^ble  in  Greek.  He  first  takes  the  familiar  story 
of  Selene  and  Endymion,  observing  that '  Elis  at  least  is  its  birth- 
place.' This  he  infers  from  the  fact  that  Endymion  is  spoken  of  as 
a  king  of  Elis.  But  all  students  of  these  topics  are  well  aware,  that 
the  localities  mentioned  in  a  myth  often  do  not  indicate  its  birth- 
place, but  the  place  of  its  final  settlement.  Thus  the  myths  about 
Charlemagne  are  localised  in  France,  but  many  of  them  are  well 
known  to  be  related  of  other  heroes,  and  localised  in  other  lands — one, 
at  least,  being  localised  in  their  own  coimtry  by  the  Zulus.  Again, 
we  might  imagine  that  Scotland  was  the  birth-place  of  the  stoiy 
known  in  ballad  lore  as  'The  Douglas  Tragedy.'  Bui  the  same 
ballad  is  found  localised  in  other  European  land^  Instances  of  this 
are  so  common,  that  we  cannot  admit  Elis  to  be  necessarily  the 
birth-place  of  the  myth  of  Endymion,  because  Endymion  is  spoken 
of  as  a  king  of  Elis.  Mr.  Muller  goes  on  to  explain  Endymion  aa  a 
name  of  the  setting  sun,  and  though  the  point  is  not  made  out  very 
convincingly,  we  may  admit,  for  the  sake  of  ai^ument,  that  Endy- 
mion once  did  mean  the  eettisg  sun.  The  meaning  of  the  name  was 
then  lost,  saye  Mr.  Muller,  and  he  assumes  that,  among  the  Greeks 
of  Elis,  this  power  of  forgetfulness  and  misappb'cation  noay  have 
required  no  more  than  four  generations.  We  have  already  asked  for 
bisix)rical  examples  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  probability  of  this 
fluid  language  and  rapid  oblivion.  Be  this  as  it  ma;,  people  in  KUb 
had  onoe  said, '  Selene  (the  moon)  watches  Endymion,'  instead  of '  It 
is  getting  late ; ' '  Selene  embraces  Endymion  *  instead  of '  The  sun  is 
setting,  and  the  moon  is  rising;*  'Selene  kisses  Endynuon  into 
sleep,*  instead  of  'It  is  night.*  These  stones  remained  long  after 
their  meaning  had  ceased  to  be  understood,  and  as  the  human  mind 
is  generally  as  anxious  for  a  reason  as  ready  to  invent  one,  a  stoiy 
arose  by  common  consent  and  without  any  personal  eSbrt,  that  Endy- 
mion must  have  been  a  young  lad  loved  by  a  young  lady,  Selene ; '  and 
the  grandmothers  of  contemporary  childrea  are  supposed  to  have  been 
half  aware  of  the  real  physical  nature  of  this  story  they  were  telling. 

Here,  then,  is  Mr.  Miiller's  explanation,  to  which  we  have  several 
objections  to  make,  while  we  provide  a  counter-theory.  First,  names 
derived  from  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  phenomena  of  day  and 
of  the  atmosphere,  are  common  proper  names  Among  nadeveloped 
noes.  Even  among  civilised  people  we  find  such  names  and  nick- 
names as  Aurora  von  Konigsmarck,  Le  Roi  Soleil,  Stella,  and  the 
like.  Among  savage  races,  names  derived  ftom  donds,  and  light, 
and  wind,  are  not  uncommon.  Thus,  when  Dobrizhoffer  sought  his 
Puagoayan  flock  in  the  woods,  the  first  man  be  met  wis  named 
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'  Gold  flower  of  the  Day '  (that  is  Bavm)^  while  his  father,  the  chief 
of  tbe  commimitj,  was  '  the  Sun.'  Mr,  Muller  himself  remarks  on 
tbe  fondoesa  of  old  T07BI  lines  for  solar  names.  Thus  his  theory  is 
met  by  this  difficulty,  that  even  if  the  names  in  a  myth  can  be  pMlo- 
logicJly  analysed  into  names  apprq>riate  to  the  elements  (and  even 
if  it  can  be  proved  that  the  myth  was  first  told  of  persons  bearing 
Uiese  names),  we  have  got  '  no  forwarder.'  For  the  myth  may  have 
been  originally  related  about  real  men  and  women,  bearing  such 
elemental  names  as  Endymion  or  Selene.  There  is  always  this 
possibility,  which  greatly  detracts  from  the  authority  of  Mr.  Miiller's 
system.  Once  more,  the  majority  of  solar  and  other  myths  of  the 
dements  are  capable  of  explanation  by  another  hypothesis.  The 
whole  tendency  of  savage  thoaght,  as  Sir  6.  W.  Cox  admits,  is  <  to 
ucribe  the  actions  and  feelings  of  living  beings  to  every  object  of  the 
outward  world.'  The  sun,  not  as  a  sungod,  but  as  the  actual  material 
ntn,  is  a  marriageable  bachelor,  with  a  living  mother,  in  Bulgarian 
popular  song.  In  New  Zealand  he  is  not  only  liable  to  be  trapped 
aod  soundly  beaten,  but  hia  blood,  with  the  blood  of  the  moon  and 
■taiR,  is  a  necee!«ry  ingredient  in  a  magic  potion.  Among  the 
Boshmen  he  was  a  mortal  man,  who  radiated  light  for  household 
purposes  from  his  armpit,  till  some  one  tossed  him  up  into  the  sky. 
Among  the  Australian  natives  of  Encounter  Bay,  '  the  moon  is  a 
voman,  and  not  particularly  chaste  I '  The  sun  too  is  a  woman, 
who  mingles  with  men,  '  For  fovours  granted  to  someone  among 
them,  she  receives  a  present  of  a  red  kangaroo  skin,  and,  therefore, 
in  the  morning,  when  she  rises,  appears  in  a  red  dress.'  It  is  unne- 
cenaiy  to  multiply  examples  here,  but  these  show  the  tendency  of 
aange  thought  to  look  on  the  sun  and  moon  as  living  beings  capable 
of  human  relationships.  As  to  the  wind,  he  is  the  father  of  a  Totem- 
itock  in  North  America.  A  contemporary  Australian  black  also 
ii  even  now  called  '  the  West  Wind '  by  his  tribe,  because  be  is  a 
magician  with  power  to  mak6  the  west  wind  blow  so  hard  that  men  could 
not  climb  tre^  to  catch  opoesums.  Our  theory  is  then,  that  solar  and 
other  elemental  myths  were  originally  told  directly  of  the  heavenly 
h)dies  and  powers  of  nature,  conceived  of  as  beings  with  human  pas- 
noni.  There  is  no  need  for  the  hypothesis  of  a  period  in  which 
ninrnderstood  names  brought  human  imagination  ba!ck  to  this  period 
of  bncy.  Tradition,  preserving  tbe  original  myths,  does  all  that  is 
necessary.  We  select  fnHn  Mr,  Miiller's  own  Essays  an  example  of 
the  savage  solar  myth.  It  is  told,  as  will  be  bbserved,  by  way  of 
MGounting  for  the  existence  and  the  movements  of  the  smi  and 
moon.  It  is  an  sitiolc^cal  myth — a  myth  explanatory  of  pheno- 
meaa — and  depends,  for  its  conditions,  on  certain  well-known  qnali- 
tin  of  the  savage  intellect.     The  italics  are  our  own. 

<  l^y  years  ago,  a  gnai  Eaquimaux  eoTiqum-or  gamed  ao  mwcft 
potoer  wxt  ko  was  able  to  rise  v/nto  the  heavens,  taking  with  him,  on 
oe  occaara,  a  slater,  a  very  beautiful  girl,  and  some  fire.  He  added 
nodi  fad  to  the  fire,  and  thus  formed  the  smi.  For  some  time  he  and 
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hia  sister  lived  in  great  barmony,  but  after  a  time  be  became  very 
cnielf  and  ill-treated  his  sister  id  many  ways.  She  bore  it  at  first 
with  great  patience,  until  at  last  he  threw  fire  at  her,  and  scorched 
one  side  of  her  face.  This  spoiling  of  her  beauty  was  beyond  en- 
durance ;  she,  therefore,  ran  away  from  him,  and  formed  the  moon. 
Her  brother  then  began,  and  still  continues  to  chase  her;  but 
although  he  sometimes  got  near,  he  has  not  yet  overtaken  her,  nor 
ever  wilL 

'  "When  it  is  new  moon,  the  burnt  side  of  the  &oe  is  towards  us ;  at 
full  moon,  it  is  the  reverse.'  This  is  like  the  Indian  story  of  the  man  who 
made  love  to  his  mother-in-law,  who  therefore  threw  at  him  a  haodful 
of  ashes.  These  marked  his  face,  he  flew  up  to  heaven,  and  became  the 
moon,  with  the  blots  on  bis  face  still  visible. 

Mr,  MiiUer  produces  the  Eskimo  story  as  a  parallel  to  Aryan 
myths,  which  were  formed  (according  to  him)  by  foi^tfulness  of 
language.  But  the  persons  of  the  Eskimo  myths  (as  usual  in  savage 
myths  and  European  Mdr<^n)  are  anonymous.  The  story  is  merely 
a  crude  hypothesis,  such  as  exist  in  thousands,  to  account,  by  human 
and  intelligible  agencies,  for  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens.  The 
Greek  and  the  Australian  myth  makes  a  man  (Prometheus  in  G-reek) 
obtain  fire  by  holding  a  torch  to  the  sun.  The  Eskimo  myth  accounts 
for  the  sun  as  the  production  of  a  man  provided  with  fire.  Like  all 
medicine  men  and  most  saints.  Catholic  or  Buddhist,  the  Eskimo 
'  has  so  much  power  that  he  is  able  to  rise  into  the  heavens.'  The 
Angekoks,  or  medicine  men,  even  now  retain  and  exercise  the  same 
enviable  accomplishment,  and  so  do  the  Birraark  of  Australia.  People 
who  believe  this  have  no  difficulty  in  constructing  a  myth  like  the 
Eskimo  one  of  the  origin  of  the  sun  and  moon.  A  mental  coiidi> 
tion  of  this  sort  (in  our  opinion),  and  not  fbrgetfiilness  of  the  mean- 
ing of  language,  produced  the  real  myths  of  the  dawn,  the  winds, 
the  sun,  and  &e  moon.  It  is  a  real  historical  and  even  contempo- 
rary condition  of  the  intellect,  whereas  we  have  found  no  adequate 
historical  evidence  fi>r  the  existence  of  Mr.  MuUer's  processes  of 
Polyonymy,  Homonymy,  and  the  rest.  It  is  singular  that  lie  should 
regard  the  existence  of  savage  myths  obviously  suggested  by  the 
crude  science  of  savages  as  examples  of  the  philological  processes 
by  means  of  which  he  tries  to  account  for  Aryan  mytkilogy. 

Mr.  Miillet's  next  illustration  is  the  myth  of  Cephalus  and 
Frocris.  This  also  is  not  a  myth  of  his  Mythopcelc  age,  but  one 
of  a  later  time.  In  this  case,  too,  he  not  only  makes  no  attempt 
to  explain  the  wild  and  loathsome  features  of  the  story  (which  are 
the  v^y  things  that  need  explanation),  but  leaves  them  absolutely 
unmentitmed.  Again,  in  this  iUnstration  he  displays  very  clearly  a 
radical  defect  of  the  philological  method,  its  extreme  iacility,  and 
lax  latitude  of  application.  Mr.  Muller  has  said  that  a  vast  nuiaber 
of  appellatdves,  derived  irom  his  various  attributes,  were  ^ven  to 
the  sun;  that  these  appellatives  persisted  in  language  after  thux 
force  as-mere  syntmyma  for  the  bud. was  {(gotten;  tint  th*;  tbna 
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beeune  proper  names,  were  believed  to  be  the  aames  of  heroes  or 
godg,  and  at  last  found  themselves  the  centres  of  the  solar  myths. 
Now,  the  philological  mythologist,  with  this  doctrine  in  his  mind, 
can  scarcely  be  presented  with  Knj  name  in  vhicb  he  will  not  find  an 
attribute  of  the  sun.  There  is  scarcely  anything  that  cannot  be 
predicated  of  the  sun,  and,  consequently,  there  is  scarcely  any  pos- 
■iUe  name,  connoting  a  quality,  which  the  philological  mythologist 
cannot  explain  to  his  own  satisfaction  as  an  old  appellative  of  the 
nm.  The  son  is  wise,  and  bright,  and  broad,  and  keen,  and  strong, 
and  Mr.  Faley  even  says  that  the  setting  sun  is  little,  and  that 
Ulysses  is  connected  with  oKlffos,  '  Little,'  and  means  the  setting 
EBD,  This,  of  course,  is  an  extreme  case.  But  the  habit  is  fomiliar 
to  all  philological  mythologists,  and  may  thus  be  formolated  in  a 
UlaciouB  syllogism. 

The  sun  has  all  names. 

This  man  has  a  name. 

Therefore  this  man  is  the  sun. 

When  asked  for  historical  proof  that  tbis  vast  wealth  of  names 
was  given  to  the  sun,  Mr.  ^Miiller  falls  back  on  the  Vedas.     But 

(i)  The  Vedas  do  not  represent  the  ordinary  coavereation  of  men, 
in  which  the  process  of  naming  and  forgetting  names  is  said  to  have 
existed. 

(2)  The  Vedas  are  post-Mythopoeic. 

(3)  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Vedic  practice  influenced 
the  Greeks,  who  had  long  before  left  that  branch  of  the  Aryan  stock 
which  (after  the  separation)  spoke  in  Sanscrit. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  appreciate  Mr,  Miiller's  theory  of 
the  myth  of  Cephalus  and  Procris.  We  find  the  story  in  Apollodorus 
('Mythographi  GrsBcij'Bninvtgcc,  hdgccxliii.  pp.  20,  47,  118),  in 
Antoninus  Liberalis  (ui,  p.  236),  in  the  Fseud-Eratosthenes  (id. 
p.  261 ),  in  Ovid  ('  MetamorphoseB,'  vii.  670,790),  in  Hyginus  (clxxxix.). 
Of  these  versions,  that  of  Apollodorus  is  the  earliest,  that  of  Ovid  (as 
might  be  expected  £rom  the  poet  of  a  refined  age)  is  the  most  pure, 
polished,  and  adorned.  Mr.  Max  Mtiller  adopts  the  purified  poetic 
form,  and  carefully  avoids  touching  the  extraordinary  and  moat 
odious  features  of  the  earlier  Greek  legend.  Here  is  Mr.  Miiller's 
version  of  the  myth :  '  What  is  told  of  Kephalos  is  that  he  was  the 
husband  of  Prokris,  that  he  loved  her,  and  that  they  vowed  to  be 
&itbful  to  one  another.  But  Eos  [the  dawn]  also  loves  Kephaloa. 
She  tells  her  love,  and  Kephalos,  true  to  Prokris,  does  not  accept  it. 
Eos,  who  knows  her  rival,  replies  that  be  might  remain  faithful  to 
Prokris  till  Prokris  had  broken  her  vow.  Kephalos  accepts  the  chal- 
lenge, approaches  his  wife  disguised  as  a  stranger,  and  gains  ber 
love.  Prokris,  discovering  her  shame,  flies  to  Kreta.  Here  Diana 
gives  her  a  dog  and  a  spear  that  never  miss  their  aim,  and  Prokris 
retnms  to  Kephalos,  disguised  as  a  huntsman.  While  hunting  with 
Kephalos  she  is  asked  b^  him  to  give  him  the  dog  and  spear.  She 
praniaes  to  do  so  csaij  in  return  for  his  love,  and  when  he  has 
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assented  she  discloses  herself,  and  is  again  accepted  by  Kephalos. 
Yet  Prokris  fears  the  charms  of  Eos ;  and,  while  jealously  watching 
her  husband,  she  is  killed  by  him  unintentioually  by  the  spear  that 
never  misses  its  aim.' " 

We  shall  afterwards  give  or  indicate  the  parts  of  the  fable  which 
Mr.  Miiller  discreetly  omitFi.  But  now  for  his  explanation.  ITie 
first  element  of  the  story  is  'Kephalos  loves  Prokris.'  Prokris  13  ex- 
plained, by  a  reference  to  Sanscrit  prush  and  priak  =  to  sprinkle, 
to  mean  uis  daw.  It  appears  from  a  note  that  this  etymology  is 
disputed,  so  that  even  '  the  etymologists,  who  settle  everything,'  as 
Sir  William  Jonee  says,  have  not  quite  settled  this.  But  let  Prokris 
mean  dew — a  not  unnatural  name  for  '  a  woman,  like  a  dewdrop, 
she's  BO  purer  than  the  purest.'  Here  we  have  the  difficulty  that 
Prokris  may  be  the  dew,  or  may  be  a  real  or  fancied  girl,  Dew-drop, 
whose  name  got  into  the  myth.  '  The  second  saying '  (all  the  stoiy 
rests,  in  Mr.  Miiller's  mind,  on  these  old  poetical  aayinga,  which 
always  endured  after  they  had  ceased  to  have  any  meaning)  *  is  Eos 
loves  Kephalos.'  Eos  may  he  the  Dawn  conceived  of  as  a  real  woman 
(in  the  Australian  &shion),  or  she  may  (very  improbably)  be  a  real 
woman  like  Aurora  von  Konigsmarck,  or  she  may  be  the  mere  word 
for  Dawn,  afterwards,  hy  reason  of  its  feminine  gender,  mistaken 
for  a  female  being.  The  last  is  Mr.  MuUer's  hypothesis.  But  who 
is  Kephalos  ?  He  is  bound  to  be  the  sun,  but  how  did  the  sun  come 
to  be  called  Kephalos  7  '  Kephalos  was  the  rising  sun,  the  head  of 
light,'  an  expression  frequently  used  of  the  Bim  in  diSerenfc  mytho- 
logies. In  the  Veda,  where  the  sun  is  addressed  as  a  horse,  the 
h^  of  the  horse  is  an  expression  meaning  the  rising  sun.  Thus 
the  "poet  t&jSy  Kv.  i.'  163-6,  'I  have  known  through  my  mind  thy- 
self when  it  was  still  far — thee,  the  bird  flying  up  from  below  the 
sky ;  I  saw  a  head  with  winn;s  toiling  on  smooth  and  dustless  paths.' 
The  Teutonic  nations  speak  of  the  sim  in  the  eye  of  Wuotan  as 
Hesiod  speaks  of 

iraira  iS^f  Aioc  S^i6a\ftii  trai  irniTa  fo^vas, 

and  they  also  called  the  sun  the  tace  of  their  god.  In  the  Veda, 
again,  the  sun  is  called  (I.  115.1)  *  the  face  of  the  gods,'  or  'the  face 
of  Aditi' (I.  113. 19);  and  it  is  said  that  the  winds  obscure  the  eye 
of  the  sun  by  showers  of  rain  (V.  59.5).  A  similar  idea  led  the 
Greeks  to  form  the  name  of  Kephalos ;  and  if  Kephalos  is  called  the 
son  of  Herse — the  Dew — ^this  patronymic  meant  the  same  in  mytho- 
logical language  that  we  should  express  by  the  sun  rising  over  dewy 
fields.' 

This  pass^e  is  an  exquisite  example  of  the  logic  of  the  philological 
mythologist.  Mr.  Miiller  wants  to  prove  that,  at  the  age  when  people 
habitually  spoke  in  the  Mythopceic  language,  the  meaning  of  which 

»  Abated  Buajt,  nl.  i,  pp.  391-394- 
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thdr  desceadauta  afterwards  forgot,  tbey  would  say,  instead  of '  the  sua 
ii  rising  over  dewy  fields,' '  the  Head  [of  light]  is  the  child  of  the  dew.* 
And  how  does  be  prove  it  ?  By  showing  that  a  poet  of  the  much 
Ister  Vedic  period  called  the  sun  '  a  head  with  wings,'  in  a  iigure  of 
which  there  is  no  proof  that  the  meaniDg  was  ever  lost  at  all.  Here 
ve  have  a  poet  speaking,  in  a  late  age,  instead  of  the  people  apeaking 
is  an  early  age ;  here  we  have  a  phrase  no  more  misunderstood  than 
a  phrase  of  Wordsworth's,  instead  of  any  proof  that  there  ever  was  & 
commoa  Mythopceic  sort  of  talk  which  persisted  after  its  sense  was 
forgotten.  Then  ve  are  told  that  a  Greek  poet  and  the  Germans 
called  the  stin  the  *  eye  of  god.'  But,  to  make  the  analogy  of  any 
value,  it  should  be  shown  that  Greeks  and  Germans  of  a  later  age 
forgot  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  which  culled  the  sun  *  the  eye,'  and 
invented  a  god  or  hero  called  *  Eye,'  Av^gt,  'OiftBaXfioa,  or  the  like — a 
hero  who  would  answer  to  Kepbalos  as  explained  by  Mr.  Miiller.  The 
whole  arpiment  is  drawn  from  analogies  even  more  feeble  than  common 
analc^.  Lastly,  suppose  it  were  proved  that  *  the  Head '  was  even 
a  Greek  expression  for  the  sun,  it  does  not  follow  that  a  man  named 
Eephalos  had  any  connection  whatever  with  that  heavenly  body. 
Sir  G.  W.  Coi  says  that  the  sun  was  called  '  the  wise  one,'  but  that 
vill  not  justify  a  New  Zealand  philologist  of  the  future  in  concluding 
that  Cardinal  Wiseman  was  the  sun.  In  short,  the  whole  process  by 
which  Mr.  Miiller  tries  to  prove  Kephaloa  to  have  been  the  sun  seems 
to  us  not  only  inadequate  and  inconcluBire,  but  capable  in  dexterous 
bands  of  proving  that  any  man  who  ever  lived  was  the  sun.  This  is 
the  point  at  which  parody  assails  the  theory,and  demonstrates  by  philo- 
logical arguments  that  Mr.  Miiller  himself  is  the  centre  of  our  system. 

Anotber  weak  point  in  the  philological  explanation  is  the  disre- 
gard of  that  part  of  the  myth  which  is  most  astonishing,  the  amazing 
account  of  the  services  which  Frocris  rendered  to  Minos  in  exchange 
for  the  dog  and  spear.  As  to  the  transference  of  the  dog  to  the  stars, 
that  is  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  Australian,  Egyptian,  Eskimo, 
and  Brazilian  mythologies. 

We  must  now  hurry  to  a  conclusion,  as  space  does  not  permit  an 
elaborate  criticism  of  Mr,  Miiller's  philological  explanation  of  the 
myth  of  Daphne.  It  rests  on  the  fact  that  Ahana  is  a  name  for 
Dawn  io  the  Veda,  the  theory  th^t  Ahana  may  equal  Dahana,  and 
that  Dahana  may  be  translated  into  Daphne,  Here,  again,  we  need 
evidence  that  the  Aryans,  before  their  separation,  Imd  the  word 
Dahana,  or  a  root  which,  in  Greek,  long  after  the  separation,  would 
become  Daphne.  Once  more,  we  are  to  imagine  that  the  word,  in 
Greek,  lost  all  coimection  with  the  brilliance  of  Dawn,  and  that  *  the 
dawn  was  called  Sd^vfi,  the  burning ;  so  was  the  laurel,  a  wood  that 
boms  easily.'  The  daphne  is  not  our  laurel,  and  I  know  not  whether 
it  burofl  easily,  though  this  may  be  inferred  from  Theocritus,  ii. 
23-25,  By  these  processes  the  saying  which  had  meant  that  Hbe 
■un  follows  tbe  dawn '  came  to  mean  that  *  Apollo  follows  the  laurel,* 
which  again  was  explained  by  the  hypothesis  that  the  laurel  had  been 
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a  girl  called  Daphne.  The  theory  would  be  more  Eatis&ctory  if  most 
notable  objects  in  natoie  were  not  habitually  accounted  for,  in  all 
savage  myths,  by  the  legend  that  they  had  once  heen  men  or  women. 
Mr.  Miiller's  next  example  is  the  story  of  Urvaei,  a  fairy,  who  disap- 
pears  when  she  sees  her  husband,  Pururavas,  naked,  a  thing  which 
she  Bays  is  contrary  to  '  the  manner  of  women.'  Here  we  read :  '  The 
best  proof  that  Urrasi  was  the  dawn  is  the  legend  told  of  her  and  of 
her  love  to  Pururavas,  a  story  that  it  true  ovXy  of  the  Sun  and  the 
Daivn'  Now  the  gist  of  the  story  merely  is  th^  Urvasi  vanishes 
■when  Poruravas  transgresses  a  point  of  matrimonial  etiquette.  Simi- 
lar etiquette — that  the  wife  is  not  to  speak  to  her  lord,  or  name  his 
name,  or  see  him,  or  be  eeen  in  his  company — ^is  a  common  fact  in 
manners,  from  North  America  to  Bulgaria,  and  round  again  to  South 
Africa.  And  almost  equally  distributed  is  the  story  of  the  wife  and' 
husband  who  are  super  naturally  separated  as  a  consequence  of  trans- 
gressing this  taboo,  or  ceremonial  law.  This  is  a  formula  in  Mr. 
Alfred  Nntt's  tabular  arrangement  of  fairy-tales : —  ■ 

Freya  Formula, 

1.  Wife  breaks  taboo,  and  supernatural  husband  deserts  her. 

2.  She  wanders  forth  to  seek  him. 

3.  Reconciliation. 

Meluaina  Formula. 

1.  Husband  breaks  taboo,  and  supernatural  wife  quits  him. 

2.  For  ever. 

3.  He  seeks  her,  and  is  re-united  to  her. 

In  the  myth  of  Urvasi  what  we  should  not  neglect  is  the  institu- 
tion indicated  in  the  words  '  let  me  never  see  you  without  your  royal 
garments,  for  this  is  the  custom  of  women.'  In  the  myth  the  names  are 
Vedic,  but  the  wide  distribution  of  the  story  shows  either  that  it  is 
earlier  than  any  separation  of  races,  or  that  similar  institutions  have 
produced  it  in  different  lands.  The  names  Urvasi  and  Pururavas, 
whatever  their  meaning,  are  not  necessarily  the  original  names  of  the' 
hero  and  heroine.  Unless  it  can  be  shown  that  they  are  as  old  as  the 
story,  they  throw  no  light  on  its  meaning,  especially  on  the  part  which 
is  found  among  the  Zulus,  and  which  Liehrecht  detects  among  the 
New  Zealanders.  Thus  we  cannot  at  present  admit  the  philological 
theory  of  the  origin  of  the  tale.  We  might  as  well  believe  with  Mr. 
Miiller  that '  the  idea  of  a  young  hero  dying  in  the  fulness  of  his 
youth  was  first  sn^ested  by  the  sun.'  Thousands  of  young  heroes 
die  in  the  fulness  of  tbeir  youth,  which  is  precisely  the  very  thing 
that  the  sun  never  does  do,  either  at  *  the  end  of  a  day  or  at  the  end 
of  the  sunny  season.'  In  both  cases  the  sun  dies  after  a  long  decline 
answering  to  the  fulness  of  his  age.  Does  the  sun  suddenly  disappear 
in  mid-heaven  ?  This  way  of  reasoning  is  as  false  to  astronomy  as  to 
history.    It  is  this  sort  of  reasoning  that  makes  Welcker  '  admit  that 
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tiie  fiist  beginnings  of  Zeus  muBt  be  sought  in  tiie  ancient  aonge  of 
the  Veda,  soDgs,  ex  hypotkesi,  post-Mythopceic  and  absolutely  un~ 
known  to  the  ancestors  of  the  Greeks.  The  mythical  functions  of 
Zeus  are  the  property  of  eveiy  dead  or  living  medicine  man  firom  the 
Eskimo  to  the  Australians.  They  all  are  *  cloud-gatherers ; '  they 
can  interpret  the  sky ; '  Uie  sky  is  the  chiefs '  in  Zulu-land ;  they  con- 
trol the  dead,  they  assume  animal  forms,  their  names  are  sometimes 
derived  from,  sometimes  ascribed  to,  the  chief  tribal  spirit,  often 
the  nearest  thing  to  a  god  possessed  by  such  races.  When  we  find 
Zeaa  enjoying  the  same  functions,  we  are  apt  to  conclude  that  much 
in  the  personality  of  Zens  is  derived,  not  from  contemplation  of  the 
bngbt  sky,  but  from  the  ordinary  superstitions  of  the  lower  races. 
Th^  are  virtually  ignored  in  Mr.  MGller's  theory.  Its  defect  is  to 
pat,  in  the  room  of  a  mental  condition  which  is  ascertained  and  his- 
torical, a  mental  condition  which  needs  more  proof  than  we  have 
found  for  its  existence.  The  result  is  a  series  of  confasions,  in  which 
the  history  of  institutions  and  beliefs  is  lost,  while  ahypothesis  of  philo- 
logical mystification  supplies  its  place.  Notorious  &ctor8  in  the  d^ 
velopment  of  Uiought  and  of  society  are  left  on  one  side,  while  the 
myliiological  result  of  these  Actors  is_ascribed  to  philological  pro- 
cesses  which  really  seem  conjectural  and  destitute  of  scientific  evi- 
deoce.  The  future  students  of  mythology  will  ask,  '  Is  there  any 
contemporary  stage  of  thought  and  of  society,  in  which  the  wildest 
marvels  of  mythology  are  looked  on  as  the  ordinary  facts  of  expe- 
rience, and  as  laws  regulative  of  phenomena  7 '  And  they  will  find 
that  condition  of  thought  snrviving  among  contemporaiy,  and  his- 
torically recorded  of  departed  races  of  savages. 

A.  Labq. 
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TbACTABIAKISU   AXD   BlTUAUSU. 

rS  tendency  of  each  generation  to  praise  the  past  at  tlie  ezpeiue 
of  the  present  is  proverbial,  '  A  prophet  is  not  without  honour 
SftVfl  in  bis  own  country,'  and  the  children  of  one  age  deck  the  ttaahs 
of  the  prophets  whom  Uieir  fathers  slew.  ThiB  is  true  especially  of 
refbrnuDg  movements,  whether  they  be  social,  political,  or  religious. 
Beformera  are  apt  to  be  regarded  by  the  mass  of  their  contempora- 
ries— their  educated  and  well-to-do  contemporaries  in  particular — as 
lawless  persons,  reTolutionists,  troublers  of  Israel.  And  this  is  quite 
natural  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  prosperous  and  com- 
fortable classes  of  society  are  precisely  those  who  least  feel  the  need  of 
reform.  In  the  second  place,  reformer  must  necessarily  aim  at 
making  an  impression,  and  this  they  can  only  do  by  dealing  io 
general  and  sweeping  statements ;  statements  which  are  true  in  the 
abstract,  but  which  require  qualification  in  practice.  If  the  reformer 
were  to  stop  to  explain  and  qualify  every  general  proposition  vHh 
all  the  necessary  reservations  which  belong  to  it,  the  result  would  be 
that  he  would  make  no  progress  at  all.  Uis  general  principles  would 
be  lost  in  the  multitude  of  bis  explanations;  his  hearers  would  be 
unable  to  see  the  end  for  the  process.  Prom  the  nature  of  the  case, 
therefore,  all  great  reforms  are  certain  to  be  more  or  less  character- 
ised by  something  of  extravagance.  Tbey  are  a  recoil,  and  can  hardly 
avoid  rebounding  towards  the  opposite  extreme  before  they  settle  in 
the '  golden  mean.'  Renovation  implies  a  wrong  state  of  things  out 
of  which  it  grew — a  decay,  or  a  weakness,  or  an  obliquity,  or  an 
excrescence.  Whatever  is  amiss  and  requires  mending  nec^sarily 
impairs  the  tone  of  the  amendment  itself:  the  restoration  still  retains 
a  connection  with  the  old  state,  just  because  it  is  a  restoration.  As 
supplying  a  defect  or  providing  a  counterpoise,  it  is  still  correlative 
to  the  former  state  and  must  correspond  to  it  in  some  degree,  even 
in  its  faultiness ;  the  action  and  reaction,  though  contrary,  requiring 
to  be  equal ;  too  much  answering  to  too  Uttle,  the  over-prominent  to 
the  overlooked.  The  crooked  slick,  to  quote  Aristotle's  familiar 
illustration,  can  only  be  straightened  by  bending  it  towards  the 
opposite  extreme. 

No  reform  that  goes  to  the  root  of  the  evil  that  it  seeks  to  cure 
can  escape  this  disadvantage.  Christianity  did  not  escape  it.  Its 
Founder  was  delivered  over  to  prison  and  to  death,  as  '  a  malebctor ' 
and  *  pervertei  of  the  nation,'  and  His  AposUes  shared  the  &te  of 
their  Master.  '  These,'  said  the  Jews  of  Theesalouica  of  Paul  and 
Silas,  'that  have  turned  the  world  upside  down  are  oome  hither 
also.'  What  is  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  in  large  part,  but  the 
assertion  in  an  extreme  and  naked  form  of  the  n^lected  side  of  gpreat 
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ttudu?  Bat  perhaps  the  aptest  illustratioD  of  the  point  I  am 
bustJBg  on  ia  the  treatment  of  the  mutual  relation  of  faith  and 
worki  by  the  apostles  Paul  and  James  respectively.  '  Man  ia  joB- 
tified  by  &ith  and  not  hy  works,'  says  the  former.  '  Man  is  justiiied 
bf  works  and  not  by  faith,'  says  the  latter.  And  both  appeal  to  the 
eomple  of  Abraham,  hy  way  of  illustratioo.  Of  coarse,  we  see  that 
tlw  opposition  between  the  two  statements  is  only  verbal,  each  being 
meiely  the  unqualified  assertion  of  a  n^lected  truth.  Ours  is  not 
tiiat  epicurean  deity  that  in  delicious  repose  ocoupies  its 

templa  serena 
Desptoere  nnde  queaa  alios,  paarimque  sidere 
Ertare,  atque  viam  palantes  qnnrcie  vitn. 

Id  a  world  of  error  the  progress  of  truth  is  oommonly  not  in  a 
ttnigfat  line,  but  zigzag,  by  action  and  reaction,  now  inclining  to 
tibii  extreme,  and  then  to  that,  sometimes  giving  one  of  its  sides  a 
pominence,  and  anon  another,  according  as  the  exigencies  of  the 
(trife  and  the  needs  of  men  require  it.  And  thus  it  frequently 
bippens  that  what  one  generation  r^ards  as  revolutionary  innova- 
tioni  become  the  truths  of  the  next,  uid  the  truisms  of  that  which 
fallawi.  The  Evangelicals  of  the  inosent  day  are,  for  example,  a 
great  deal  more  '  Ritualistic'  in  their  public  worship  than  the  Trac- 
tirians  were  forty  years  ago.  It  is  now,  indeed,  the  fashion  to  pat 
tlie  Tractarians  on  the  back,  praise  their  '  moderation,'  glorify  them 
uthe  'old  historical  High  Church  party,'  and  then  contrast  them 
mtb  the  dre&dfiil  Ritualists.  Very  different  is  the  language  that  was 
qiplied  to  them  forty  years  ago  and  later ;  indeed  the  difference  is 
nitriking  that  it  may  be  instructive,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
Miiuiingj  to  call  attention  to  it  in  some  detail. 

In  a  leading  article  in  the  'Times,*  of  December  31,  1844, 1  read 
nfoOows: — 

Tbroaghout  the  whole  of  this  unhappy  contest  the  Uity  have  behaved 
vith  CDDsiateDC? ;  they  have  stood  their  ground  firmly;  they  hare  made 
known,  intelligibly  enough,  over  and  over  again,  their  strong  repugnance  to 
iba  intoidactioa  of  the  obnozioas  novelties;  they  have  respectfully  re- 
■{iMtted  tbe  removal  of  them;  to  be  allowed  to  worship  as  their  fathers 
vonhipped,  and  to  observe  tiie  same  ritual  to  which  they  have  been  accus- 
lODud  from  their  iniancy.  .  .  .  The  year,  it  appears,  ia  to  close  over  this 
fay  ooDtejverBy  of  which  no  one  can  tell  the  final  issue.  .  ,  ,  We  look 
^■m  it  aa  a  strUe,  not  of  words,  but  of  principles,  and  tbetcfore  the  mora 
ludiig  and  important  in  its  effects. 

These  are  the  words  with  which  the  '  Times '  rings  out  the  year 
1844.  There  was  a  fierce  '  contest,' '  not  of  words  but  of  principle ; ' 
uhI  the  laity  were  maintaining  a  desperate  fight  against  '  the  intro- 
ioction'  of  'obnoxions  novelties.'  The  area  of  the  strife  extended 
daring  the  following  year,  and  so,  unfortunately,  did  its  bitterness. 
The '  Times '  bad  reporters — war  correspondents  they  might  be  more 
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fiU;  called — to  watch  and  descrilw  the  development  of  evento.  One 
of  these,  wilting  from  Exeter,  on  January  20,1845,  opens  hiBdeaeiip- 
tion  of  the  fray  as  follows : — 

Aiter  the  disgracefol  exhibition  of  Sunday  last  at  the  chnrch  of  St 
Sidwell'B — the  exatttneut  and  irritation  shown  in  the  diurch — thehootiugs 
and  yellingB  in  the  streets  by  an  indignant  population  at  the  Rev.  T:^. 
Courtcoiay  &r  oantinuing  obeeiYanoes  and  ceremomes  in  the  Bcrvica  of  the 
church  to  which  tbe  parishioners  had  expressed  their  repeated  and  dedded 
objection — it  waa  hoped  by  many  that  a  regard  for  the  decorons  oheervaiiM 
of  the  Sabbath,  and  for  tiie  quieting  of  men's  minds,  would  have  induced 
that  gentleman  to  yield. 

But  '  that  geptlunan '  apparentlj  was  proof  even  against  the 
soothing  influences  of  the  Sshbath,  and  performed  accorchngly  the 
service  in  a  way  which  led  to  results  described  as  follows  by  Uie  war 
correspondent : — 

On  leaving  the  church  the  congregation  mingled  irith  a  crowd  of  700 
or  Soo  people  who  were  aeseMbled  outside,  and  waited  for  ttie  appeanmce 
of  Mr.  C!ourtenay.  He  Icdl  the  church  in  iha  centre  of  a  doKu  genUemen, 
headed  by  the  Churchwardens,  and  was  received  by  the  crowd  with  bootiii^ 
and  yedUnge,  which  continued  as  he  and  his  friends  rapidly  made  their  way 
through,  protected  by  polioemen. 

This  was  in  the  morning. 

In  the  evening  loontinuee  the  reporter],  although  ii  rained  in  torrents, 
the  church  of  St.  Sidwell's  waa  dei^ly  crowded.  It  was  a  strange  and 
unbecoming  scene  of  excitement.  Again  Mr.  Courtenay  preached  in  his 
surplice,  following  all  the  same  objectionable  observances  as  in  the  morU' 
ing.  On  his  entering  the  pulpit  the  congregation  appeared  all  to  rise  from 
curiosity;  many  went  out;  the  church  porch  and  lobby  were  densely 
crowded ;  and  so  great  a  noise  prevailed  that  the  opening  prayer  before  the 
sermon  was  scarcely  audible.  .  .  .  The  service  ended,  the  scene  outade  the 
church  beggars  description.  It  nuned  in  torrents ;  yet  the  streets  were 
like  a  fair.  About  two  thousand  persona  were  assembled  to  hoot  Mr. 
Courtenay  as  he  left  the  church.  Oibee,  and  shouts,  and  laughter  rang 
through  the  air.  The  Bev.  gentleman  was  again  surrounded  by  a  party  of 
his  friends  to  protect  him  as  he  left  the  church.  A  strong  body  of  the 
police  made  a  Une  through  the  crowd  for  him,  and  then  formed  in  close 
tile  round  him  to  keep  off  the  crowd.  .  .  .  The  indignation  of  the  people 
is  certainly  excusable,  for  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief  was  Mr.  Court«Day 
and  a  white  gown.  It  was  generally  rumoured  that  the  Mayor  had  called 
on  Mr.  Courtenay  before  the  afternoon  service,  and  lepresented  to  him  the 
danger  to  the  peace  of  the  town,  and  the  great  probability  of  a  fight  with 
the  police  if  he  persevered,  and  had  put  it  to  him  as  a  clergyman  if  he 
thought  it  proper  to  ran  the  risk  of  such  a  result  by  persisting  in  the  line 
of  conduct  he  was  pursuing. 

These  scenes  went  on  for  several  Sundays,  and  t^en  the  *  Times ' 
opened  its  batteries  on  Mr.  Courtenay.  '  Quousque  tandem  ? '  de- 
manded the  leading  journal,  as  if  Mr.  Courtenay  were  an  ecclesias- 
tical Catiline,  conspiring  agaiost  the  institutions  of  his  country. 
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HowJcCigisit  togoonl  How  long  is  ttie  puUic  patienoe  to  be  airaspd 
I7  the  impertananoe  ti  aooh  men  «■  tiie  Bev.  Hr.  Conrtenay  io  thoae  ccse- 
noDal  ateonlitieB  'whiob.  ercn  his  Bishop  has  been  forced  to  dieooonteiuuiioeh 
.  .  .  Ai  to  Teaaoning  tlie  point  anj  longer,  it  is  out  of  the  question.  For 
the  peue  rf  aocietjr,  for  the  oomfort  of  t^e  townspeople,  ftv  the  canse  of 
qnirt  uid  devotion  in  the  public  service  of  iJie  cliurcb,  this  may  not  and 
must  not  be.  Mr.  ConrtenaT'B  career  has  bad  its  full  share  of  experiment 
open  the  general  feeling  of  Exeter ;  and  if  he  will  not  comply  witb  the 
lodiUe  expremon  of  opinion  which  1^  has  already  received,  bat  will  colleot 
i  cToird  to  rqieat  thor  detestation  of  his  doings,  and  put  in  requisition 
X  vlu^  force  cf  police  to  guard  bim  home,  he  must  be  put  down  as  a  com- 


let  OS  now  leap  over  tliT«e  yean.  Poor  Mr.  Coortenay  was 
worried  into  his  grave  in  the  interval  and  the  Itev.  J.  Ingle  appean 
u  tlie  hero  of  the  scene  which  is  thus  described  in  Che  '  Times '  of 
XoTemlet6,  18481 — 

A  Riot  ur  Chttbch. — On  Sunday,  the  39!^  ult,,  the  chundi  of  St. 
Sdwell's,  in  the  city  of  Exeter,  was  uie  scene  of  a  diagracefol  riot  during 
tbe  time  of  Uie  evening  service  in  consequence  of  the  Bev.  J.  Ingle  enter- 
iog  the  pulpit  in  his  ffurplice.  .  .  .  The  uproar  commenced  with  a  genenl 
'  con^iing  down.'  Several  persons  tben  moved  towards  tJie  door,  th airing  & 
gnat  ncnae  in  their  progress ;  a  young  woman  went  off  in  a  fit  of  bystericH, 
"ttoing  loud  shrieks,  whilst  a  mob  outside  becdeged  the  doors  of  tbe  build' 
log'  A  cry  of  '  Fire  1 '  was  raised,  followed  by  an  announoemeat  that  t^e 
^nreh  doors  were  closed,  and  a  rush  was  made  to  burst  them  open.  ScHoo 
pnaons  cried,  '  Turn  him  out  t '  '  Put  out  his  lights  I '  In  tbe  galleries  tbe 
niner  was  at  its  height,  whistling,  the  noise  of  cat-calls,  and  such  cries  as 
ve  heard  in  theatres,  hurrahing,  Jec,  echoed  throughout  the  edifice.  Mr. 
b^  still  persisted  to  read  bis  text,  but  was  quite  inaudible,  and  tiie  row 
uuKssed,  some  of  the  congregation  waving  tb^  hats,  standing  on  tbe 
Natl,  jumping  over  the  seate,  bawling,  roaring,  and  gesticulating,  like  a 
mob  at  an  election. 

These  doings  were  in  the  far  West.  Let  us  now  see  how  matters 
^oodin  the  metropolis.  On  March  15,  1845,  there  was  an  excited 
meeting  held  in  the  parish  of  St.  George's-in-the-East,  London.  The 
dttirman  of  the  meeting  was  the  senior  churchwarden  of  the  parish. 
Hid  bore  the  suggestive  name  of  Liquorish.  But  the  orator  of  tbe 
KcasioQ  was  a  certain  Mr.  Baddeley,  of  whom  history,  as  far  as  I 
ki»w,  records  nothing  more.  Mr.  Baddeley  made  a  speech  vhioh 
appears  to  have  evoked  much  applause,  and  which ,  I  am  sore,  expressed 
t^  geuaiue  feelings  of  tbe  man  and  of  those  who  cheered  him.  The 
following  extracts  will  give  some  idea  of  bis  line  of  argument : — 

It  was  lamentable  that  a  parish  conristing  of  upwards  of  43,000  souls 
durold  be  disturbed  to  it«  centre  at  the  will  of  one  individual,  who  at  his 
BUre  pleasure  disturbed  and  deranged  the  beautiful  and  solemn  ceremonial 
of  diurcb  service  which  had  been  handed  down  to  ta  unchanged  for  more 
^kan  two  oentnriea.  ThOse  were  not  tbe  days  to  trifle  with  tbe  laity. 
y^A  eonld  not  now  be  dragooned  into  a  belief  or  compelled  to  a  cereraioniaL 
Fottmately  tiwre  was  an  oigan  of  incalculable  power  and  extent  to  pre- 
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eerre  and  support  the  creed  of  tWr  forefathen :  the  '  Timea '  «u  tbat 
powerful  organ.  .  .  .  TheirReT.  Rector  talked  of  peace  while  he  wu  at  the 
veay  tame  fomentiDg  diaooFd  by  introducing  a  Jim  Grow  eort  of  bnfibonerjr 
into  the pecali&rly  Bolenm  and  impreeaiTe  decenciea  of  onrsiniplQand  adfoct- 
ing  chnrc^  service.  Until  this  innovation  was  palmed  upon  them  there 
was  not  a  more  bappy  or  united  parish  in  the  whole  kingdom  than  thdn. 

Other  speakers  followed  in  a  similar  strain,  and  then  the  '  Times ' 
reporter  relates  a  pathetic  incident : — 

Several  old  parishionerB,  some  of  whom  weie  affected  even  to  tears, 
oamo  fbrward  to  protest  against  pntctlces  which  drove  them  &om  tJie 
church  where  their  &then  had  worshipped,  and  when  healing  memoiiefl  of 
holy  things  soothed,  while  they  sanotiGed,  their  Sabbath  visits.  All  this, 
th^  said,  was  changed  by  the  pmctice  of  their  rector.  The  son  passed  by 
the  grave  of  bis  father;  the  widower,  of  hia  wife;  the  mothw,  o£  her 
child, — ^to  seek  in  some  remote  and  unaccustomed  house  of  won^p  that 
spiritual  sustenaaoe  which  the  novel  practices  of  their  new  rector  had 
rendered  nnaooeptable  at  bis  hands. 

Scarcely  less  patbetic  was  the  declaration  of  a  genUeman  at  a 
meeting  at  Hurat,  in  Berkshire.  This  gentleman  is  described  as  '  the 
owner  of  Hurst  House,'  and  here  is  his  tale  of  woe — tinged,  however, 
the  reader  will  be  happy  to  observe,  with  one  ray  of  pensive  satis- 
faction : — 

Alluding  to  his  aunt,  who  attuned  tiie  great  age  of  loo  years,  he 
observed  that  It  was  a  eatisfiurtory  reflection  to  him  and  his  brother  that  the 
latter  days  of  their  excellent  aont  were  not  embittered  by  sooh  proceedings 
as  had  InJiely  tak^i  place  in  the  parish,  and  that  she  had  not  lived  to  be 
driven,  by  the  mistaken  coarse  wnicb  had  been  pursued,  &om  the  church 
which  she  had  so  many  years  attended. 

The  &te  from  wbioh  the  Angel  of  Death  had  mercifully  snatched 
this  good  old  lady  was  that  of  witnessing  the  collection  of  an  offer- 
tory and  bearingtbe  Church  Militant  Prayer  on  Sundays  on  which  the 
Holy  Commmiion  was  not  celebrated. 

All  this  was  very  sad.  But  what  were  these  *  novel  practices,*  the 
*  Jim  Crow  sort  of  buSbonery,*  which  had  wrought  such  dire  havoc  in 
a  once  peaceful  and  happy  parish  ?  Spectahem  a^miiaai  riswrn 
toneatis,  am.ici  f  '  The  very  head  and  front  of  the  Hector's  *  offending ' 
was  that  he  preached  in  the  surplice,  turned  to  the  East  at  the  recital 
of  the  Creed,  and  that '  the  responses  after  the  CommandmentB,  which 
are  prayers  for  mercy,  and  not  songs,  are  usually  chanted.' 

In  1859-60  there  was  a  recurrence  of  these  di^;raceful  riots  in 
St.  Cteorge's-in-tbe-£)ast,  and  I  remember  an  amusing  anecdote  which 
I  once  heard  the  Dean  of  Westminster  relate  in  connection  with 
them.  The  Dean  had  gone  one  Sunday  evening  to  see  for  himself 
the  caose  of  the  riots.  The  church  was  filled  with  an  excited  con- 
gr^ation,  but  the  service  went  on  with  tolerable  decorum  till  the 
officiating  deigyman  retired  into  the  vestry  before  the  eennon. 
There  were  a  few  moments  of  nervous  silence,  with  craning  of  necks 
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in  the  diiection  of  the  vestry.  Presently  the  door  of  the  vestry  was 
opened,  and  an  excited  femaJe,  in  front  of  Dean  Stanley,  clapped  her 
bands  and  exclaimed,  '  Thank  God  I  It's  black,'  The  Rector  had 
agreed  to  a  compromise,  and  the  preacher  appeared  arrayed  in  a 
black  gnwD.  If  that  worthy  female  ie  Btill  alive,  she  may  oftea  have 
had  cause  since  theo  to  exclaim,  *  Thank  God  I  it's  white.' 

But  the  parish  of  St.  George's  was  not  the  only  parish  in  the 
East  of  London  which  was  vexed  with  a  perrerfie  rector's  '  Jim  Crow 
sort  of  buffoonery.'  There  was,  for  example,  the  pariah  of  St.  Leo- 
nard's, Shoreditch,  the  parishioners  of  which  compelled  the  rector  to 
agree  to  a  compromise.  The  '  mark  of  the  beast '  in  that  parish 
was  the  chanting  of  the  Psalms ;  and  this  the  rector  agreed  to  give 
up.  '  Bnt  what  wretched  creatures  are  they,'  exclaimed  the  <  Times,* 
k  a  violent  leading  article, '  who  attempted  to  introdnce  that  chant- 
ing in  parish  chiuxshes  ? ' 

The  surrender  of  the  rector,  however,  was  not  absolute  and 
complete : — 

To  vitiate  t^e  good  to  be  derived  from  this  return  to  the  usual  aorviae 
[the  '  TImee '  goes  on  to  sayl  Mr.  Evans  means  to  introduce  a  portion  (^ 
tlu  new  vendon  of  the  Fi»lms  after  the  third  collect.  Does  hel  Then 
we  hope  he  will  be  hooted  out  of  the  church  immediately.  Whence  does 
he  learn  this  dionge  t  Kot  from  the  Rubric  certainly ;  which  says,  '  in 
Chous  and  Puces  wherb  thet  bikq  ' ' — that  is,  not  in  pariah  chnrchee, 
bat  in  cathedrals  and  places  where  erewhile  monks  unhappily  chanted 
to  each  other  in  responsive  etmins. 

The  riots  and  public  meetings  culminated  at  last  in  a  series  of 
petitions  to  Parliament,  which  led  to  a  lively  debate  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  Lord  Fortescue  presented  these  petitions  in  a  tolerably 
moderate  speech,  and  the  drift  of  the  documents  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  quotation : — 

That  certain  ancient  and  conflicting  laws  and  r^^lations  of  the  chnroh 
etitt  whii^,  being  incompatible  with  the  condition  and  Proteatant  feelings 
of  the  people,  had,  with  the  tacit  consent  of  bishops,  clergy,  and  laity,  long 
Ulen  into  disuse. 

The  petitioners  accordingly  deprecate  the  revival  of  '  these  obso- 
kte  laws  and  regulations,'  and  suggest  '  such  a  revision  and  altera- 
tion of  the  rubric,  canons,  and  laws  of  the  Church  as  shall  establish 
nniformity  adapted  to  the  present  times.'  Earl  Fortescue  took  the 
same  line  in  his  speech.  He  pleaded  earnestly  for  lawlessness — that 
is,  for  violation  of  the  Bubrics — on  behalf  of  the  Evangelical  party. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  High  Church  clergy  of  that  day  were 
■ot  accused  of  lawlessuess  or  of  dieobedienoe  to  Bishops,  but  of 
over-scrapnlosity  in  carrying  out  the  law  and  yielding  a  too  thorough 
obedienoe  to  the  Bishops  : — 

■  Hen  aad  elaeirtien  I  cagj  the  o^tala  and  itallca  td  Ute  oilglnaL 
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In  thlB  del»te  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  said : —  ' 

The  Bight  Bev.  prelate  (I^uUpotte)  has  eaid  that  ve  are  nndei-  a  strin- 
gODt  TOW  to  obef  the  rubrics.  We  none  of  na  are  onder  such  Btringemt 
TOT ;  fbr  ire  nem  can  obey  all.  If  we  are  told  of  a  gtricgent  obligi^ioii 
to  obey  the  mbrica,  we  mmit  obey  all.  Who  has  a  right  to  say,  '  That 
part  I  will  admit,  and  that  part  I  will  dispenae  with  % '  We  most  hiiTe  the 
whole  rabric,  and  nothing  but  the  rubric     That  caimot  be. 

Biehop  Blomfield  protested  against  this  view  of  the  matter,  and 
said  the  clergy  were  bound  to  obey  '  those  parts  which  we  can  obey.' 
The  Bishop  of  Norwich,  however,  retorted  with  effect : — 

There  are  parts  of  the  rabiics  which  we  can  obe^  and  do  not.  '  TTii" 
part,'  it  is  sai^  '  I  adhere  to,  and  that  part  I  do  not.'  We  have  do  ri^t  to 
.  make  soch  a  choice,  and  obey  certain  parts  and  not  others. 

It  having  been  found  impracticable  to  alter  the  law  by  consti- 
tational  means,  recourse  has  been  had  to  the  conrts  of  law,  and 
negatives  have  thus  been  '  read  into '  some  of  the  unpopular  affirma- 
tive injunctions  of  the  Bnbrics.  In  this  iogenious  way  the  party 
which  thirty  years  ^o  was  persecuted  for  being  too  rigidly  law- 
abiding,  now  finds  itself  exposed  to  imprisonment  and  temporal  min 
for  the  crime  of  '  lawlessness.'  It  reminds  one  of  the  old  punishment 
of  witches  in  Scotland.  The  reputed  witch  was  flung  into  deep  water 
to  test  her  innocence.  If  she  went  to  the  bottom  and  was  drowned, 
she  was  declared  not  guilty.  If  she  floated  on  the  sur&ce,  she  was 
takto  out  and  burnt. 

I  most  now  give  some  extracts  from  leading  articles   in  the 

*  Times,'  to  show  the  state  of  popular  feeling  on  the  subject  of  Trac- 
tarianism  from  thirty  to  thir^-five  years  ago.     And  I  choose  the 

*  Times,'  because,  outrageous  as  its  language  will  now  seem,  it  was 
really  the  most  moderate  anti-Tractarian  organ  in  the  secular  press, 
and  had  for  some  time  ably  and  gallantly  defended  the  Oxford 
movement.  The  two  Bishops  who  excited  the  wrath  of  the  *  Times ' 
were  Bishop  Blomfield  of  London  and  Bishop  PhiUpotta  of  Exeter ; 
and  their  ^uilt  consisted  in  having  recommended  their  clergy  to 
preach  in  the  surplice  and  have  an  offertory  every  Sunday.  For  this 
lieinous  offence  ,the  two  prelates  in  question  were  pelted,  day  by  day, 
■and  week  after  week,  with  language  of  wMch  the  following  e^racts 
will  ftmiah  a  &ir  average  specimen ; — 

Wonid  any  man  believe — any  reasonable  man — that  after  distracting  bis 
diooeae,  hnranrring  the  clergy,  and  provoking  the  laity  to  an  opposition 
onpreoedeoLted.  in  tiie  annais  ^  our  Church  by  his  own  wilful  and  unjnstifi- 
able  measurai^  he  ofui  tom  round  in  his  place  in  Parliament  and  ask  what 
it  all  means  1  ^Die  whole  kingdom  can  answer  you,  my  Lard  Bishop.  Far 
and.wide^  and  on  till  sidea,  the  Tumoors  of  your  doings  in  Exeter  have 
been  circulated;  and  al^ough  your  Lordship .' has  no  time  for  the  news- 
papers,' it  is  not  so  with  alL  The  stodies  and  the  labours  which  consume 
yonr  valuable  hours,  and  hinder  yon  &om  being  acquainted  with  the  topics 
of  tlie  day,  are  f<ntanat«ly  unknown  to  the  nu^oiity.  .  .  .  Let  thmgs 
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-raaunMihsf  ■!«.  LBt&aservim  of  the  Chiiroh  (tf  Skiglvid  be  b^huiub- 
taed  as  it  fau  beea  sinoe  tiie  days  of  our  greftt-gnmd&thaifi.  Wa  mmt 
' )  to :  change  or  reform  whftt  is  in  itoelf  complete  and  saffi- 


Ilie  ritual  *  of  oar  great-grandfaUiera ' — that  is,  the  great-grand- 
&tbera  of  1845 — 'complete  and  sufficient'!  I  vonder  where  the 
Church  of  Engfland  would  be  now  if  the  *  Times '  had  had  its  way, 
and  the  'complete  and  sufficient'  style  of  \#onihip  of  the  'great- 
gnndbthers '  were  still  in  vogue.  The  Liberation  Society  would 
certainly  have  had  no  raieon  d'itre,  for  there  would  be  no  Established 
Church— perhaps  no  Church  at  all — to  destroy. 

The  '  Times '  reeamed  its  theme  in  another  leader : — 

■Vh^  is  all  this  about  T'  says  the  lUght  Bov.  Prelate  {Fhillpotta), 
in  reply  to  Lord  FortescuB  in  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament  laat  Thura- 
day  m^t;  and  the  inquiry  waa  receiTed  with  general  laughter.  Why, 
tl«  'aboct'  is  tJiia — and  a  aingolar  about  it  ia — that  two  BishopB 
out  cf  twen'^-six  have,  in  what  they  call  paottsal  letters  to  tfacor  clergy, 
onUined  &  different  mode  of  performing  the  Divine  Service  of  the  Chui^ 
&oia  that  to  which  the  people  of  !E!ngland,  for  whose  nse  the  liturgy  was 
compiled,  had  been  immemorially  accuatomed.  .  .  .  Why  cannot  the 
lafflied  prelate  quietly  '  give  in,'  and  if  possible  let  the  TTiiiffhinf  which  bim- 
■elf  and  his  poor  ii^tuated  clergy  have  occasioned  be  forgotten !  But  if 
both  the  Bishops  stand  firm  to  what  they  have  called  their  convictions,  they 
oDglit  to  retire  from  the  bench ;  and  if  they  are  consdentions  men  tliey 
will  letire.  The  Chorch  of  England  waa  not  made  for  them,  but  for  the 
pe^le  of  England ;  and  the  people  o£  England — Qod,  we  are  sure,  blesses 
tfaem  in  the  eCfort — ^will  have  the  Sacred  Service  of  the  Church  as  their 
ana  and  grandsires  had  it.  Should  the  prelates  in  question  still  adhere  to 
(heir  erroTH,  we  shall  show  further  reaaona  for  removing  them. 

Aad  all  for  reoommouding  a  weekly  offertory  and  the  use  of  the 
rarplioe  in  tba  pulpit  I  In  another  article  the  '  Times '  aaksd,in  a 
fit  of  sorrowful  Jodigoation : — 

Is  our  Church  still  to  flourish,  tinB  pride  and  strength  of  ou^  IJold ;  or 
m  her  eongiegations  to  be  dispenad,  her  tcmpln  to  beeome  dilapidated, 
Ur  servicea  to  be  deserted,  her  friends  to  be  alienated  and  disgusted,  fimn 
the  pwraw  and  wanton  intrtuion  of  oeremoniea  and  obmmuoea  wfaidi, 
ili^iliiaiiiii|j_  aa  they  are  to  the  paople,  aasw«r  no  one.«Drr»ponding  end, 
ud  an  carrying  division  and  deatruction  into  the  ve^  boaam  m  Qir 
ChnidLl 

'  Fnit  Hinm  et  ingens  gloria  Teaoromm.'  '  The  sacred  siervica  of 
the  sires  and  grandsires '  is  happily  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  three- 
decker  is  rapidly  becoming  a  tradition ;  and  so  filao  are  the  cost 
square  pews,  and  Tate  and  Brady,  and  the  parson-and-clerk  duet,  ana 
the  slovenliness  which  was  called  *  simplicity,'  and  the  in&equent 
Krvices  and  mooldy  mildewed  walls,  and  all  the  other  constitoeots 
of  '  the  sacred  service '  which  the  '  aires  and  grandsires '  loved. 
£v«athe  \Haek  go«ii,sgainat)  which  Ihave  never  been  able  to  get  np 
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any  epecial  antipathj,  will  soon  be  as  aotiqaated  &b  frills  and  peri- 
wigs. If  any  of  the  geDtlemen  who  did  the  ecclesiastical  leaden 
for  the  *  Times '  thirty-five  yean  ago  are  still  in  the  land  of  Uie 
living  and  still  in  the  same  mind,  with  what  feelings  must  they 
T^;ard  the  revolution  that  has  borne  them  onward  like  fossils  from 
a  bygone  era  I  One  at  least  of  them  was  evidently  alive  and  uncon- 
verted as  late  as  February  in  this  year.  Long  had  he  endured  his 
grief  in  silence ;  but  Dean  Church's  plea  for  tolerating  the  Ritualists 
was  more  than  he  could  bear :  and  in  a  leading  article  in  the  '  Times ' 
of  February  10  he  gave  vent  to  the  pent-np  musings  of  years.  Then 
was  still,  he  thought,  a  chance  of  getting  rid  of  the  surplice,  and  not 
in  the  pulpit  only,  but  in  all  ministrations.  Here  is  our  Kip  van 
Winkle's  diagnosis  of  the  ecclesiastical  situation : — 

"What  is  it  that  now  divides  the  population  of  this  island  into  two 
camps,  with  an  almost  impassable  gi^  between  themt  It  is  not  the 
chasable,  or  the  mixed  chalice,  or  incense,  or  any  of  the  points  at  isaoa  in 
the  '  Bitnalist '  controversy.  It  is  the  snrplioe,  and  whatever  goes  with  it 
in  the  shape  of  forms  and  liturfp^e.  If  pemle  are  to  do  what  they  please, 
retaining  the  name  of  Church  people,  th«i  for  a  few  thonaands  who  would 
wish  to  see  the  celebrant  in  the  t^asuble,  there  are  a  few  millions  who 
would  rather  see  him  in  his  everyday  attire.  Supposing  this  policy  t£ 
toleration  defined,  formnlated,  and  sniicted,  for  one  million  who  nu^t 
endare  the  chasoblo,  five  millions  would  request  their  miniiitjir  to  discard 
Uia  Tag  of  Papery,  As  a  matter  of  tosto,  they  would  be  justified  in  so 
doing,  for  the  surplice  is  very  much  out  of  place  in  a  building  and  style  cf 
worship  as  near  as  may  be  to  that  of  Dissenters. 

And  then  the  writer  gives  his  own  idea  of  the  kind  of  worship 
best  calculated  to  win  the  masses : — 

Afler  a  hymn,  given  out  by  the  minister  in  a  black  gown,  a  acriptuie- 
reader  risea  in  his  everyday  coat  and  reada  a  selection  from  the  )myer' 
book,  with  a  short  lenon,  and  with  the  relief  of  several  more  hymns.  The 
minister  aacenda  the  pulpit,  offers  a  long  extempore  prayer,  and  then  tslki 
to  the  people  very  pleasantly  for  half  an  hour.  He  is  full  of  anecdote  from 
religions  joumsls  ajid  biographies,  from  his  own  penonal  experiences,  and 
his  oonveraatiana  with  his  flock.  He  allndes  to  departed  membera  of  it  as 
aainta  in  gloiy,  and  reoalls  their  favourite  text  and  utterances.  All  this  is 
charming  to  amall  ahopkeepera,  humble  citizens,  cooks,  and  honsemaida 
They  will  come  &om  any  distance,  and  even  desert  their  Bethels,  Zions,  and 
Eb^iezeia,  for  the  preaajier. 

In  these  words  we  seem,  like  Egyptian  lo  of  old,  to  bear  a  voice 
behind — the  voice  of  our  own  degeneracy  and  exile  from  a  higher 
state — pursuing  as  in  our  retributive  wanderings ;  a  hum  upon  the 
air,  a  depressiDg,  mysterions,  dreamy  sound,  as  from  a  distant 
shore: — 

into  li  nip^Xanvc  on>/3i(  iova^ 
hyfroit  inrviSoray  v6/u>v. 

But  the  *  Times,'  as  I  have  said,  was  moderate  in  oompatiecHi  with 
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seme  other  papers.  The  *  Standard,'  for  example,  declared :  *  There 
is  not  a  particle  of  true  intellectual  vigour,  or  manhood,  or  candour, 
ID  his  (Newman's)  whole  sect.*  This  was  in  the  year  1841  ;  and  in 
the  same  year  the  '  Times '  wrote  of  the  Tractaiians  as  follows : — 

No  man,  howerer  widely  differing  &om  them,  can  open  any  of  their 
pnUicatioBB  witiiout  peroeiTing  that  they  write  with  learning,  aUlity,  foF- 
beuanoe^  and  couriie^  of  language  towards  their  adveisariea  Kb  man 
cu  know  anytlung  of  their  lives  without  being  aware  that  they  act  con- 
dstaitiy  with  their  professions. 

In  bet,  the  *  Times '  continued  to  defend  them  gallantly  down  to 
1844.  And  then  it  was  the  weekly  offertory  that  turned  it  against 
than.  I  am  boond  to  say  that  on  that  subjeot  the  '  Times '  seems  to 
toe  to  have  had  the  best  of  the  argiunent.  Tbe  Tractarian  movement 
—like  most  earnest  and  enthusiastic  movements — had  its  '  fads  *  and 
puerilities.  It  elevated  the  weekly  offertory  into  a  kind  of  sacrament. 
'For  himself,*  said  Bishop  Blomfield  to  a  deputation  on  this  subject, 
'he  at  once  declared  that  be  would  not  preach  in  any  church  in  hia 
diocese  where  the  ceremony  regarding  the  offertory  was  not  observed.' 
This  seems  to  me  as  extravagant  as  the  Bishop  of  Rochester's  declared 
intention  to  'isolate,'  by  not  officiating  in,  churches  where  there 
hi|^iens  to  be  ritual  of  which  he  does  not  approve.  The  line  the 
'Timee*  took  was  that  the  offertory  was  an  adjunct  to  the  celebration 
of  tbe  Holy  Communion,  and  that  the  weekly  revival  of  the  one  ought 
to  involve  the  weekly  revival  of  the  other. 

li  the  Kah<^  of  London  [it  said]  chooses  to  hold  to  the  decision  of  an- 
tiquity, he  most  firA  restore  weekly  conununion,  and  then  the  weekly 
oArtoiy  ia  sore  to  come.  .  .  .  Let  the  clergy,  espedally  the  younger  ones; 
ROonber  diat  as  words  are  tbe  signs  of  ideas,  so  forms  and  ceremonies  are 
^t  the  outward  exprcseions  and  features  of  a  vast  Bpititnal  soul.  The 
chmdi  reviven  may  be  right  or  they  may  be  wrong  in  wishing  to  get  back 
tlw  cid  system;  but  if  we  were  their  enemies,  we  coidd  not  recommend 
tiwm  a  more  pemicioaB  oonise  than  that  which  some  are  pursuing.  To 
introdnce  bits  and  fragments — and  under  present  circumstances  the  weekly 
(Artoiy,  witiwat  communion,  is  but  a  contemptible  scrap — of  an  ancient 
(^tcan,  withont  first  having  saturated  themselves  and  their  flocks  with  a 
'primitivB '  life  and  doctrine,  is  a  puerility. 

This  seems  to  me  good  sense  and  sound  docfcriue,  and  the  '  Times ' 
would  have  done  good  service  if  it  bad  continued  to  write  in  this  style 
of  4alm  and  judicious  criticism.  But  it  yielded  at  last  to  the  current, 
tod  denounced  the  Tractarians  in  the  style  of  which  I  have  given 
efficient  samples. 

And  what  were  the  Bishops  doing  meanwhile  ?  Their  successors 
extol  tiie  ability,  the  learning,  the  piety,  the  honesty  and  sobriety  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  Tractarian  movement.  But  how  did  that  move- 
ment seem  to  tbe  Bishops  who  had  to  deal  with  it  ?  A  few  excerpts 
from  their  charges  will  answer  the  question.'   *  Let  us  diligentiy  search 

■  Fm  Nvwnun's  t\^c*}tit»  FtU  fy  AngliMn*,  p.  91. 
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ihe  welt  of  life,'  eaid  one, '  and  not  ran  after  tlie  sthtldtig  puddles  of 
tradition,  devised  by  men'a  imagination.'  '  It  is  a  subject  of  deep 
concern,'  said  another,  *  that  any  of  oar  body  shonld  prepare  men  of 
ardent  feelings  for  a  return  to  the  Soman  MasB-book.'  'Already,* 
said  a  third,  *  are  the  foundations  of  apostasy  laid.  Antichrist  is  at 
t^e  door.  I  am  foil  of  fear :  everything  is  at  stake;  tiiereseems  to 
be  something  judicial  in  the  rapid  spread  of  these  (pinions.'  -  *  Our 
glory  ia  in  jeopardy,'  cries  a  fourth.  '  Tractarianism  is  the  master- 
piece of  Satan,'  says  a  fifth.  But  space  would  fail  me  if  I  were  to 
quote  in  detail.  Let  it,  then,  siiflSce  to  say  that  the  leading  Trao- 
birians  were  denounced  as '  superstitious,' '  zealots,' '  mystical,'  *  malig- 
nant«,'  *  Oxford  heretics,* '  Jesuits  in  disguise,'  *  tampwers  with  Fopi^ 
idolatry,* '  agents  of  Satan,' '  a  synagogue  of  Satan,' '  snakes  in  the 
grass,'  men  who  were  <  walking  about  our  beloved  Church,  polluting 
tibe  saered  edifice  and  leaving  their  slime  about  her  altan,'  *  mis- 
oreants,  whose  beads  may  God  crush.' 

Some  of  the  Bishops  of  our  own  day  have  said  severe  things 
against  Bitualists,  but  nothing  like  this.  And  now  the  maligDed 
Tractarian  party  is  praised  for  it«  modnation  and  good  sense !  Sorely 
here,  then,  we  have  a  warning  to  deal  forbearingly  and  patiently  with, 
the  troubles  which  now  beset  us.  They  are,  aiter  all,  but  summo- 
breezes  compared  with  the  rude  hurricane  of  a  generation  ago. 
Judged  in  tiie  l^ht  of  history,  who  were  right  in  that  contTOversy  ? 
who  were  on  the  Lord's  side  ?  The  Bishops,  the  press,  the  majoritj 
of  both  Hooses  of  Parliament,  who  saw  in  a  surplice  a  symbol  of 
Fc^>ery,  and  detected  in  chanted  psalms  the  incantations  of  the 
Babykmish  harlot  ?  or  the  small  flock  of  despised  and  maligned  Trao- 
tarians^  who,  regardless  of  themselves,  <  cast  their  bread  upon  the 
watera,'  in  the  sure  confidence  that  they  or  tlteir  saooeaMn  would  *■  find 
it  a&ex  many  days '  ? 

The  wrongs  of  the  Tractarians  were  avenged  in  1875,  wh«i  the 
two  Archbishops  and  their  sufTragans — all  but  two — issued  a  Pastoral, 
of  which  the  opening  paragraph  declared  as  follows : — 

We  acknowledge  hombly  and  thankfully  the  mo^ee  TonchBafed  bj 
Almighty  Ood  to  ths  Church  of  England.  By  His  blessings  on  the  Uboora 
of  the  clergy  and  luty  our  Chnrch  has  of  late  been  enabled  in  a  marvellous 
manner  to  promote  His  glory,  and  to  advance  His  kingdom  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  If  we  judge  by  external  signs — the  chorchea  biult,  restored, 
and  endowed,  during  the  last  fbr^  years ;  the  new  paoshea  fbnned  in  diat 
time,  especially  in  onr  great  towns  and  dties ;  the  vaM  sums  of  numey 
yoluntanly  contributed  for  the  promotion  of  religioos  education;  tho 
extension  of  the  Church  in  the  Colonies  and  in  foreign  countries,  including 
the  foundation  of  more  than  fifty  new  Sees ;  the  great  increase  in  tha 
number  of  penons  of  all  (Masses  who,  by  prayers  and  labonts,  asaist  in  tha 
work  of  oonverting  souls  to  Christ, — all  bear  witness  to  the  seal  and  earn- 
estness of  the  clei^  and  laity  of  the  English  Church. 

The  Bishops  have  here  given  a  precise  date — the  period  of  forty 
years  previous  to  1875 — t<x  Uiis  remarkable  development  of  Church  Ufe. 
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Tiat  pwiod  embraces  eiactly  tihe  rise  of  tlie  TractaoiaB  movement 
and  ita  gmdoal  absorption  into  the  Bitaalistio.  What  is  the  inference  ? 
That  if  the  Bishope  of  a  generation  back  had  been  obeyed,  the  efflo- 
rocence  and  frnitage,  which  their  aoccesBors  so  thankflilly  acknow- 
ledge, would  never  have  been.  Is  it  not  a  melancholy  bet,  that 
ilmost  erery  religious  movement  which  has  contributed  to  the  sta- 
tilityand  wel&re  of  the  Church  of  Enghmd  baa  had  to  fight  its  way 
to  netoy  against  the  combined  opposition  of  the  Episcopate,  tiie 
jBEM,  and  the  prejudiced  ignorance  of  educated  society  ?  I  do  not 
forget  the  difficulties  of  a  tushop's  position.  He  has  doubtless  to  take 
maoy  things  into  consideration,  of  which  irresponsible  persons  are  apt 
to  underrate  the  difficulties.  I  have  no  doubt,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  there  has  been,  and  still  is,  much  that  is  censurable  in  the 
fiitoalistic  movement.  That  is  generally  the  oharacteristio  of  any 
morement  which  is  energetic  and  enthusiaatic.  It  is  sure  to  make 
'prood  flesh,'  to  quote  an  expressive  phrase  of  Mr.  Gladstone's,  *a 
ago  of  ungovemed  effort,  and  of  life  indeed,  but  of  somewhat  cmde 
tod  disordered  life.'  *  It  was  so  with  the  Tractarian  movement ;  it 
nude  much  'proud  flesh,' and  the  secular  and  ecclesiastical  authorities 
of  the  day  coold  see  nothing  but  the  '  proud  flesh.'  They  denounced 
it,  accordingly,  as  a  mass  of  putrid  matter  which  ought  to  be  got  rid 
of  IS  speedily  as  possible. 

The  '  proud  fiesh  *  of  the  Tractarian  movement  sloughed  off  in  due 
time,  and  all  that  was  noble  ^d  good  in  it — which  surely  was  the 
laign  port — has  been  assimilated  into  the  life  and  system  of  the  Church 
of  England ;  pity  it  should  have  to  be  added,  in  spite  of  the  Bishops, 
■nd  after  cmel  losses  inflicted  by  their  lack  of  sympathy  and  want  of 
■tatwtmnnsbip.  The  *  proud  flesh'  of  the  Bitualistic  movement  will 
ila>  drop  as  persecution  ceases,  and  the  Bishops  of  the  next  generation 
nil  do  it  that  Justice  which  the  Bishops  of  this  have  done  to  the 
mnch  calumniated  Oxford  movement.  The  Bishops  sometimes  coni- 
pUm  of  the  small  influence  which  they  are  able  to  exercise.  But  the 
■ay  to  gain  influence  is  not  by  offering  an  uncompromiBing  opposi- 
tion to  religious  movements  while  they  are  unpopular,  and  singing 
their  ptaises  in  the  hour  of  their  triumph.  Thus  were  the  energy 
ud  devotion  of  Wesleyanism  lost  to  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
hst  century..  Thus  did  she  lose  in  the  last  generation  the  splendid 
■Qvices  of  John  Henry  Newman  and  some  of  the  brightest  intellects 
cf  the  Oxford  movement.  Who  that  has  read  can  ever  forget  the 
patbos  of  the  great  Tractarian  leader's  valedictory  address  to  the 
ungrateful  Church  which  knew  not  how  to  use  his  loyal  service : — 

0  ny  mother,  wheooo  is  this  unto  thee  thftt  thou  hast  good  tiiingi 
poved  npon  thee  «aA  canst  not  keep  them,  and  barest  children  yet  dar«st 
'Wton  theml  Why  hast  thon  not  the  skill  to  use  ^eir  servicee,  ntnr  the 
Wt  to  rejoice  in  their  love  1  How  is  it  that  whatever  ia  generous  in 
pnpose  and  tender  or  deep  in  devotion,  thy  flower  and  thy  promise,  falls 

'  Jkioy  m  ■  Ecce  Hatna,'  p.  3. 
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from  thj  bosom  uid  finds  no  home  wiUiin  thine  arms  1  Who  h&th  put 
this  note  upon  thee,  to  have  '&  miscanjing  womb  and  drf  breastfl,'  to  be 
strange  to  thine  own  flesh  and  thine  eyea  crnel  towards  thy  little  onen  1 
Thine  own  offspring,  the  fruit  of  thy  womb,  who  love  thee  and  would  toil 
for  thee,  thou  dost  gaze  upon  with  fear,  as  though  a  portent,  or  thou  doet 
loathe  as  an  offence ;  at  best  thou  dost  but  endure,  as  if  they  had  no  claim 
but  on  thy  patience,  aelf-possession  and  vigilance,  to  be  rid  of  them  as  easily 
as  thou  mayest.  Thou  ma&e§t  them  '  stand  all  the  day  idle,'  as  the  very 
condition  of  thy  bearing  with  them  ;  or  thou  biddeet  tbem  be  gone  wbare 
ttbey  will  be  more  welcome ;  or  thou  sellest  them  for  nought  to  we  stisiigcr 
tibat  passes  by.     And  what  wilt  thou  do  in  the  end  thereof  1 

Still  more  recently  the  late  Mr.  Bobertson,  of  Brighton,  made 
the  saioe  complaint.  <  I  wish  to  Gwl,'  h^  aaid,  '  we  had  a  little 
Boldier'B  Bpirit  in  OUT  Churcb  I  .  .  .  But  nol  the  Cfaurcli  of  England  will 
endure  no  chivalry,  no  (JasA,  no  effcrresoiiig  entiiusiasm.  She  cannot 
turn  it  to  account  us  Rome  turns  that  of  her  Loyolas  and  Xaviers.' 
Happily  this  is  less  true  now  than  it  was  even  as  late  as  twenty  years 
ago.  Still,  however,  the  party  which  hounded  Dr.  Xewman  out  of 
the  Church  of  England  are  still  bended  together  to  drive  the  whole 
of  the  Bitualifltic  party  after  him.  If  they  had  been  able,  forty  years 
ago,  to  have  got  a  Public  Worship  Begulation  Act,  it  woidd  not  have 
been  Dr.  Xewman  only,  but  Keble  also,  and  Pusey,  and  the  High 
Church  party  bodily,  that  they  would  have  cast  out  of  the  diurch,  to 
her  grievous  loss  and  posaiUe  ruin.  So  now  it  is  really  not  the 
Situalists  simply  that  the  Church  Association  wishes  to  expel  from  the 
Establishment,  but  the  whole  circle  of  doctrines  with  which  the  High 
Church  party  are  historically  identified. 

At  this  moment  a  clergyman  of  exemplary  life  is  lying,  and  has 
heen  lying  for  months,  in  an  ordinary  felon's  cell  in  Lancaster  jail. 
I  hare  no  personal  acquaintance  with  him,  but  those  who  know  him 
describe  him  as  a  man  of  unobtrusive  piety,  who  has  for  years 
laboured  with  rare  devotion  in  a  poor  parish  in  Manchester,  The 
patron  of  the  living,  Sir  Percival  Heywood,  has  borne  public  testi- 
mony to  the  successful  work  of  Mr.  Qreen  among  his  parishioners. 
And  these  are  devoted  to  their  pastor.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
find  anywhere  a  more  united  parish.  Patron,  incumbent,  parishioners, 
are  all  agreed  as  to  the  style  of  worship  which  they  find  most  edify- 
ing. Efficient  schools  and  other  good  works  flourish  in  the  pari^. 
And  all  this  is  now  stopped,  and  tiie  moving  spirit  in  it  all  shut  up 
in  prison,  to  gratify  the  ignorant  bigotry  of  the  Church  Association. 

But  Mr.  Green  is  a  lawless  person,  we  are  told,  and  it  is  necessary 
that  the  law  should  be  upheld.  Now  this  objection,  however  honestly- 
intended — of  which  I  have  no  doubt — is  nevertheless  hypocritical. 
It  is  not  lawlessness  that  is  objected  to,  but  only  such  lawlesaness  as 
offends  the  objector's  personal  prejudices.  If  this  were  not  so,  there 
would  be  a  demand  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  all  round.  But 
what  do  we  see  ?  It  is  notorious  that  the  law  is  broken  all  round, 
tiioogh  the  BitualiBts  alone  are  imjM'iBoned  for  its  tranagresrion.   Mr. 
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Gna  rf  Miles  Platting  is  in  priBon  for  wparing  a  chasuble.  But 
ibJea  are  jnst  as  illegal  as  chasubles  ;  and  the  cleigy  all  wear  stoles. 
Konorer,  the  same  tribonal  which  condemned  the  use  of  the  cba- 
nUe  ^joined  the  use  of  the  cope  on  all  bishops  and  cathedral 
dignitaries  on  certain  occasions.  The  majority  of  those  persons  have 
nerei  conAirmed  to  the  law  in  this  respect  t  and  some  of  them — Dean 
Close,  for  one — have  publicly  declared  their  determination  never  to 
vs&sm.  to  it.  The  Bishop  of  Manchester  has  made  himself  excep- 
tknully  cnupicuoos  as  a  denunciator  of  the  Ritualists.  Not  satisfied 
nth  helping  the  Church  Association  to  put  Mr.  Green  in  prison, 
tin  Bisbop  publicly  accused  him  of  *  posing  as  a  martyr,'  and  setting 
ID  ezimple  of  bad  citizenship.  But  if  it  is  bad  oitlzenahip  in  Mr. 
Green  to  wear  a  veetmeut  which  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
GamwO  has  declared  illegal,  what  is  it  in  the  Bishop  of  Manchester 
to  discard  a  vestment  which  the  same  court  has  ruled  to  be  not  l^al 
merely  bat  oUigatory  P  When  the  Bishop  was  reminded  of  this  incon- 
Btteo^  BMoe  time  ago,  be  replied,  ^lat  he  would  wear  a  cope  when 
bu  sQpeiior,  the  Archbishop  of  York  (who  also  disobeys  the  law), 
eommanded  bim  to  wear  it^  Truly  a  fine  example  of  loyalty  to  law  I 
to  field  obedience  under  compulsion!  And  why  does  the  Bishop  of 
UuehestcT  send  Mr.  Green  to  prison,*  and  leave  Mr.  Kaox  Little  at 
lai^  ?  Nay,  why  has  his  Lordship  used  his  influence  to  prevent  Mr. 
£iox  Little  from  leaving  the  diocese  of  Manchester  ?  The  ritual 
tf  Mr.  Green  ,  and  of  Mr.  Knox  Little  are  the  same.  But  Mr. 
OreeD  is  comparatively  an  obscure  man,  and  ministers  to  a  poor  and 
n  obscure  flock.  Mr.  Knox  Little,  on  the  other  hand,  lives  in  the 
(Teof  the  world.  He  is  a  popular  preacher,  and  has  a  wealthy  parish 
it  hii  back.  His  imprisonment  would  make  a  sensation  all  over 
Aif^knd.  Mr.  Knox  Little  and  his  ritual  are  therefore  left  alone, 
nd  the  obecnre  man  with  the  poor  congr^ation  is  lodged  in  jail. 
U  lawleesness  were  really  the  thing  objected  to,  the  lawlessness  of  a 
nn  like  Mr.  Knox  Little  is  surely  much  more  mischievous  than  the 
Mcaeness  of  a  man  like  Mr.  Green  of  Miles  Platting. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  Bitualist  in  order  to  feel  indignant  at 
tlni  mode  of  distributing  justice  and  upholding  law.  But  what,  after 
lil,  is  meant  by  '  lawlessness '  ?  I  understand  by  the  expression  a 
temper  of  mind  which  sets  itself  deliberately  above  what  it  knows 
od  acknowledges  to  be  the  law.  The  law  prescribes,  for  example, 
diilyiavice  in  every  parish  where  there  is  no  reasonable  cause  to  the 
mtmy ;  it  ]RC8cribes  services  on  certain  festivals ;  it  enjoins  the 
recital  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  on  certain  occasions,  and  prescribes 
tfe  use  of  the  cope  for  certain  persons.  Numbers  of  the  clergy 
boirin^y  and  wilfully  disobey  the  law  on  these  points.     Yet  I,  for 


'  nie  Cbnrcb  AiMoi»tion  conld  not  have  proceeded  against  Mr.  Green  vithont 
'^  Udwp^  Miuitlon.  History  will  therefore  bold  him  responiible  for  Mr.  Oreeu'a 
'T''""i>frTrt  and  vaj  conaeqaenoe*  that  may  follow.  Other  BUhopa — the  Bishop 
*"'**--'  ]  the  AMhblsbop  of  Canterbnrj,  for  example — have  refosed  to  place 
'    '  ta  of  penecntlou  in  the  handi  of  the  Chnrch  ABOciation. 
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one,  should  be  ezbemely  sony  to  see  them  im^trimn^  or  btheiwue 
punished  for  their  lawIessneBs.     But  lawlessoess  it  ntvertheless  is. 

The  Bitualiflts  are  not  lawless  in   this  sense.     In  disobeying  a 
particular  judgment  they  honestly  believe  that  they  are.obepng  ^e  law 
of  the  Church  and  of  the  land  ;  and  they  have  good  excuse  for  this 
belief.     Without  going  into  particulars,  it  may  be  said  witii  truth 
that  the  balance  of  l^al  and  other  authority  is  on  their  side.    The 
Bubric  which  some  of  them  are  imprisoned  for  violating  prescribes 
the  use  of  such  vestments  as  were  legally  in  use  in  the  seoond  yeu 
of  Edward  VI.     To  ordinary  understandings  the  only  question  here 
is  an  historical  one — namely,  what  vestments  were  in  use  in  that 
year?     And  this  was  the  traditional  as  well  as  common-Bense  inter- 
pretation of  the  Bubrio  down  to  about  ten  years  ago.     Tha-  Jodioial 
GoDunittee  of  the  Privy  Council  dedared  in  1857  'that  the  sune 
dresses  and  the  same  utensils  or  articles  which  were  used  under  the 
first  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI,  may  still  be  used.'     Attempts  have 
been  maide  to  weaken  the  force  of  this  dedakffi,  by  aasertu^  that  the 
question  of  vestments  for  the  clergy  was  not  before  the  conrt.    But 
anybody  who   will  take  the  trouble  to   read  the  pleadings  will  see 
that  the  whole  question  was  raised,  though  the  particular  questions 
in  dUpute  were  altar  vestments  and  crosses.     The  Advertisements  of 
Elizabeth  were  in  that  trial  appealed  to  against  altar  veetmentis,  and 
their  Lordships  ruled  them  to  be  irrelevant.     Nay,  more  i  the  last 
authoritative  decision  on  this  subject  (the  Bidsdale  Juc^gment  in 
1878)  says  explicitly  that, '  in  the  opinion  of  their  Lordships,  if  the 
only  law  as  to  the  vesture  of  the  clergy  is  to  be  found  in  the  Orna- 
ments Bubric,  the  use  of  the  vestments  of  the  First  Edwardian  Pmyer 
Book  is  not  merely  sanctioned,  it  is  enjoined.'     In  order,  however, 
to  get  rid  of  this  inference,  their  Lordships  felt  themselves  *  bound  to 
read  into'  the  Ornaments  Rubric  certain  Advertisements  which  were 
published  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  date  of  the  Kubrio 
itself,  which   was   sanctioned   by  Act  of  Parliament,   being   1662. 
Now,  of  these  Advertisements  it  may  be  said  with  truth — ( i )  that 
there  is  no  proof  that  they  ever  had  the  force  of  law ;  (2)  that  they 
in  no  way  condemn  the  use  of  the  disputed  vestments ;  (3)  that,  in 
any  case,  they  could  not  repeal  a  clear  law  made  a  hundred  years 
later ;  (4)  that  they  are  not  in  any  sense  or  degree  binding  on  the 
clergy  of  the  present  day,  who,  ind^d,  are  not  obliged  even  to  have 
ever  heard  of  them.    It  seems  monstrous,  under  these  circtnxiBtaiicea, 
that  the  clergy  should  be  liable  to  imprisonment  and  ruin  for  not  'read- 
ing into '  the  Prayer  Book  a  docimient  which  is  assumed  to  contradict 
(though  it  does  not)  its  plain  meaning,  and  of  which,  in  any  case, 
the  clergy  are  not  bound  to  know  anything  at  all. 

Surely  it  is  obvious  that  disobedience  to  an  extremely  doubtful 
interpretation — to  speak  moderately — of  a  very  plain  law  is  *  l&vrleSB- 
nesB '  of  a  very  different  character  from  disobedience  to  an  acknow- 
ledged law.  Yet  it  has  been  punished  as  if  it  were  the  more  heinous 
of  the  two. 
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The  simple  truth  is  that,  if  people  would  only  get  rid  of  their 
QnTeasoQing  piejadices,  and  apply  their  common  sense  to  the  conside- 
ntion  of  the  queetion,  they  vould  see  that  the  general  movement 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  Ritualism  is  a  logical  development  of  the 
Oxfod  movement.  The  question  then  in  dispute  was  the  surplioe. 
That  vestment  served  at  the  time  to  distinguish  sufiSciently  the  offi- 
datiDg  cle^y  from  the  laity.  It  does  not  do  bo  now  when  surpliced 
duurs  are  so  common.  Stoles  are  as  ill^al  as  chasubles,  and  the 
bood  is  merely  a  secular  badge  of  an  academic  degree.  Sorely  it  is 
fit  Uiat  the  officiating  clergyman,  at  least  in  celebmting  the  Eucha- 
rist, should  wear  a  dress  which  serves  to  distinguish  him  &om  the  lay 
members  of  his  choir.  That  is  one  reason.  Another  is  the  natural 
dtsire  to  Tnaintjtin  a  visible  coimection  with  the  English  Church 
before  the  Reformation.  The  condemned  vestments  certainly  go  a 
long  way  back  in  the  histoiy  of  Christendom  in  general,  and  of 
Christian  England  in  particuW,  and  to  condemn  them  as  Popish  is 
to  give  Popezy  an  enormous  controversial  advantage.  As  to  their 
being  symbdicftl  of  erroneous  doctrine,  that  was  precisely  the  accusa- 
ti(m  s^inst  the  surplice ;  and  now  as  then  the  accusation  will  fall  to 
the  ground  as  soon  as  the  vestments  are  authoritatively  sanctioned. 
The  same  thing  was  said  of  the  eastward  position  before  it  was  de- 
clared legal ;  but  who  now  hears  a  word  about  it  ?  I  venture  to  say 
that,  if  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  were  to  declare  publicly  that  they 
would  tolerate  the  condemned  ritual  under  certain  reasonable  limita- 
tions, though  there  might  be  a  transient  soream  of  opposition  from  a 
nnall  party,  the  great  mass  of  the  laity  wotdd  quieUy  acquiesce,  and 
peace  would  be  restored  in  the  Church.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  mat- 
tecs  are  allowed  to  run  their  course,  the  Church,  as  an  Establishment, 
will  probably  not  long  survive.  A  rapidly  increasing  party  is  rising 
within  her  own  bosom  which  will  certainly  have  either  toleration  or 
disestablishment.  The  authority  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
is  greater  with  the  puUic  at  large  than  that  of  most  of  his  pre- 
decessors since  the  Reformation.  Let  him  say  that  there  is  room 
and  use  for  the  Ritualists  within  the  pale  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  he  will  probably  be  surprised  to  find  how  general  will  be 
the  acquiescence  in  his  policy.  I  ventiue  to  predict  that  the  great 
majfxity  of  the  lay  memori^ists  who  lately  addressed  him  in  &vour 
of  a  policy  of  intolerance  will  come  round  to  his  view.  The  ezperi- 
neat  sorely  is  worth  trying. 

Malcolm  MaoColl. 
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Br  mot  Adthob  ot  •Cossolatioms.' 


I  KNOW  a  maa  who  has  been  laughed  at,  off  and  on,  these  thirty 
years  for  the  one  act  of  his  lifu  that  he  has  never  regretted.    If 
yoa  want  a  tme  story,  I  can  tell  you  his. 

Thirty  years  ago  Nice  was  less  like  Paris  than  now,  but  gay  files 
were  held  at  a  certain  villa,  and  my  hero  had  been  at  one  of  them. 
Something  in  Ariadne's  eyes  emboldened  him  to  spend  the  night  in 
trespassing  in  villa  gardens  whence  he  could  cateh  a  glimpse  of  the 
window  be  thought  was  hers ;  and  by  the  time  the  sun  had  risen,  his 
ooon^  had  risen  too,  to  the  level  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  It  wasnt 
easy  to  see  the  eldest  daughter  of  a  lai^  &mily  alone,  and  he  had  a 
not  unnatural  dread  of  having  his  romance  spoilt  by  some  prosaic  in- 
terruption, or  turned  into  an  undying  jest  by  the  mischief  of  an  en/ant 
terrible.  In  a  letter  at  least  no  sentence  risked  being  cut  short  in 
an  unfinished  caress.  So  he  wrote,  but  waited  self-denyingly  tiU 
nine  o'clock  to  send  his  messenger  with  the  note,  lest  Ariadoe  should 
still  be  sleeping  after  that  intoxicating  waltz. 

The  messenger  was  long  returning.  A  whole  long  hour  and 
minutes  over.  Arnold  did  not  know  that  a  mortel  hour  could  be  so 
long.  Would  she  be  angry  with  his  presumption  ?  He  could  not 
help  writing  some  of  the  passionate  love  he  felt ;  if — oh  terror  I — if 
she  did  not  care  for  him,  would  she  not  resent,  would  she  not  hare  a 
right  to  resent,  his  daring  to  love  her  so  passionately  without  her 
leave?  But  then,  too,  surely  she  was  not  one  to  give  her  love  un- 
asked ;  he  must  win  her  by  patient,  passionate  love  and  pleading. 
How  ^ould  she  care  for  him  ?  what  was  there  in  him  for  her  to  care 
fbr  except  his  love?  had  he  let  his  love  plead  urgently  enough,  with 
all  the  eloquence  of  his  despairing  longing  ?  Had  he  said  too  little — 
not  enough  to  let  her  see  what  a  desert  his  life  must  be  if  she  oould 
not  give  a  gradous  bearing  to  his  suit  ?  Had  he  said  too  much  ? 
Though  life  would  be  desolate  without  her,  God  forbid  that  hex  life 
should  be  spoilt  out  of  her  pure  compassion — she  should  choose  fr«ely 
— he  shrank  with  horror  &om  the  tyranny  of  threatening :  Love  me 
or  I  cannot  live ;  but  his  thought  in  writing  had  been  :  Darling,  love 
me ;  how  can  I  live,  darling,  without  your  love  ?  and  yet  for  her  sake 
he  could  not  wish  to  be  loved  for  pity.  The  wretehed  letter — be 
loved  her  so  well ;  but  how  was  she  to  guess  it  when  he  had  said 
nothing  that  he  wished,  when  what  he  had  said  was  all  wron^  and 
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foolish,  asd  seemed  now  to  mean  everything;  that  was  furthest  from 
his  loving  thoughts  ? 

But  then,  agfiin,  she  was  so  sweet  and  gentle,  every  word  and  deed 
found  charitable  interpretation  in  her  open  heart.  Surely  she  would 
imdeistand,  and  not  think  ill  of  one  who  loved  her — she  who  under- 
stood people  so  easily  would  surely  understand  how  much.  But  then, 
why  had  she  sent  no  word  of  answer?  She  must  know  how  he 
wu  waiting  for  his  fote.  Was  it  possible  that  she  would  not  write  ? 
would  she  meet  him  without  writing  F  would  she  neither  write  nor 
meet  him  ?  He  watched  the  minute  hand  go  round ;  his  hopes  died 
tiz^  deaths — there  was  no  answer  still.  How  long  must  he  wait  ? 
if  he  started  for  Villa  Franca  and  her  answer  came  ^ter  he  was  gone  ? 
if  he  started  too  late,  waiting  for  a  message,  and  she  was  gone  to 
meet  him  and  he  was  not  there  ?  What  cruelty  might  not  be  ex- 
pected from  fate,  when  even  she  was  cruel  and  had  not  vouchsafed 
<xie  word  to  comfort  his  despair  ? 

He  was  leaning  his  head  upon  his  hands  in  such  deep  despair,  that 
Lnigi,  with  a  note,  had  knocked  twice — it  was  a  quarter  past  ten — 
before  Arnold  started  up  to  hid  him  enter.  He  had  a  long  story  to 
t«ll:  they  luid  sent  him  &om  the  villa  to  the  yacht — (she  wrote  in 
haste,  and  the  soft  pencil  lines  were  blurred — he  saw  nothing  but 
'  Your  loving  *  at  the  bottom) ; — the  yacht  was  anchored  out  at  sea, 
milord  and  the  young  lady  were  being  rowed  out  to  it  in  a  boat — (was 
be  dreaming,  or  did  this  line  read  '  Yes,  yes,  yes '  ?).  Giuseppe  said 
the  yacht  would  sail  long  before  a  rowboat  from  the  shore  oould  reach 
her,  that  the  English  nulord  would  be  back  to-day  or  to-morrow,  and 
my  business  might  wait  so  long — (Arnold  had  neither  heard  nor  read ; 
he  could  not  raid  her  sacred  words  with  this  ohattaring  rascal's  eye 
upon  him ;  he  most  hear  the  story  and  let  him  go) — *  And  then  La 
Oimella  heard  and  s^d — my  sister's  son  is  going  to  marry  his  daughter, 
tnd  they  are  all  clever  boatmen — be  was  to  take  fish  and  poultry  to 
the  yacht  before  she  started,  and  he  offered  to  do  my  buBiness  for  me. 
But  I  am  most  discreet,  Signor' — (confound  you  1)— 'and  said  that 
I  bad  something  of  importance  to  deliver  to  the  cook,  who  ia  my 
cousin's  brother-in-law ;  and  then  La  Qimella  took  me  in  his  boat, 
aod  I  gave  the  Signorina  the  letter  as  I  passed  her ;  and  then  quite 
openly,  when  she  had  read  it,  she  called  me  to  her,  and  gave  me 
tbanlo,  and  the  sails  were  set  and  the  Qimella  shouted  for  me  to 
follow  to  the  boat ;  but  the  gracious  and  noble  young  lady  wrote  in 
penal  hastily,  and  hade  me  give  this  to  my  master  and  say  they 
would  be  on  shore  again  at  night,  but  she  could  not  say  the  hour.' 

Arnold  swore  one  or  two  grateful  oaths  and  bade  the  messenger 
b^ne.  He  threw  himself  again  upon  the  scrap  of  paper  and  read : 
*  Dearest — I  have  no  time  to  think  how  to  say  Yes,  yes,  yes ;  the  yacht 
is  ready  to  sail — if  I  oould  answer  your  letter  as  it  deserves  I  As  we 
pus  Tilla  Franca,  how  I  shall  long  to  be  with  you  there  I  No  more. 
A4d\o  !  I  am  called.  Your  loving — Ariadne.'  It  had  always  been 
Ko.  £ao  (ho.  oxl.  ■. «.)  T 
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a  doabtful  queeticm,  amongst  Lord  Moidart'B  friends,  whetber  be  had 
called  hie  yacht  after  his  daughter,  or  hia  daughter  after  his  yacht. 

Nothing  seems  so  incredible  as  the  supreme  happinesB  one  has 
hardly  daied  to  hope  for,  because  one  hopes  with  su(^  a  deepeiate 
longing.  Arnold  felt  as  if  it  were  all  too  good  to  be  true,  till  he 
realised  that  twelve  hours  (»  even  more  might  have  to  pass  bdbre  be 
could  see  her — say  all  he  had  not  said,  and  learn  with  his  oirn  ears 
to  believe  that  hia  darling  would  be  gracious.  So  tremble  between 
joy  and  pain  the  souls  in  pui^tory  when  the  message  comee  for  them 
to  enter  P&radise  to-morrow.  Who  can  oonnt  the  hours  of  the  day 
that  stands  between  Us  and  heaven  ? 

One  thuig  at  least  he  might  do ;  and  basting  as  if  time  were  shmt, 
still  in  his  rough  undress,  he  repaired  to  the  jeweller's  shop,  kept  by 
a  well-known  Roman  exile.  I  will  not  describe  the  ring  he  brou^t 
away  with  him,  for  his  wife  wears  it  always  to  this  day  and  I  have 
never  seen  another  like  it ;  everyone  may  think  of  the  ring  with 
which  be  would  choose  to  celebrate  his  golden  wedding :  the  ring 
itself  bad  a  chameleon-like  mutability,  uid  few  who  have  seen  it 
describe  it  the  same  way.  AmoM  had  prayed  her  to  bring  the 
children  towards  Villa  Fcanoa  in  their  walk,  and  then,  when  he  met 
them,  to  turn  away  into  the  olive  gardens,  while  the  little  ones 
gathered  narcissus  and  anemdnes.  He  felt  as  if  he  must  keep  tryst 
with  his  hopes  and  wear  out  the  hours  there. 

Had  her  spirit  been  there  before  him  ?  the  world  never  wore  snch 
a  face  before.  He  walked  on  air ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  world's  brilliancy 
streamed  in  through  every  sense ;  not  hie  eyes  alone,  but  every  eager 
limb  felt  a  vision  of  the  gloiy  that  lit  up  the  bright  young  world. 
Was  this  Italy  or  Hellas,  or  the  very  garden  of  the  gods  ?  Truly,  be 
said,  she  is  a  daughter  of  the  gods,  and  I  by  her  love  have  left  the 
cold  world  behind.  He  had  not  slept ;  day  had  dawned  upon  cMU 
anxiety ;  now,  as  he  stretched  hia  limbs  out  in  the  generous  sunlight, 
he  smiled  aloud  and  reproached  the  school-books  for  never  having 
told  him  that  the  waters  of  Letfae  were  so  warm.  He  bathed  in  the 
warm  air  and  marvelled,  as  every  care  fell  from  him ;  what  had  hap- 
pened to  the  glossy  carouba  tree  by  the  wayside  to  make  it  look  to 
him  like  the  glorified  spirit  of  a  tree  under  which  gods  might  rest  ? 
Something  of  a  leaden,  earthy  load  was  gone  from  his  spirit  and  the 
joyous  natnre  round ;  the  shadows  of  the  dark  foliage  had  a  green 
radiance  which  the  dazzling  sky  could  not  extinguish. 

Was  the  sky  overhead  blue  or  white  ?  a  bend  in  the  road  let  the 
sea  come  near,  and  the  water  was  a  deep,  dazzling  blue,  but  all  the 
sky  was  ablaze  with  sunlight.  He  thought,  When  the  Islands  of  the 
Blest  want  a  constitution  and  a  drapeau,  I  will  be  their  king  and 
choose  this  tricolour — the  blue,  white,  and  green  of  the  heaven-bright 
south,  where  the  sea  is  as  pure  as  the  sky,  the  sky  invisible  like  the 
far-darting  Sun-god,  and  the  biown  earth  veiled  in  a  flickering 
mantle  of  silvery  and  purple  green. 

Arnold's  swinging  walk  came  to  a  sudden  pause ;  just  oS  the  road- 
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"nj,  fi)Ot>']Fniits  led  up  a  little  knoll  where  a  white  goat  was  gramig. 
He  thiev  himself  upoa  the  wann  ground,  dizzy  with  the  orerwhelm- 
iii^  soue  of  rapture.  She  was  trying  to  read  Petrarch  yesterday ; 
ns  it,  only  yesterday  he  had  translated  for  her  : 

The  sea  bath  not  so  many  creatures  'mid  its  waves, 
Kor  there  above  the  orbit  of  tb^  moon 
IHd  ever  night  bdiold  as  many  stius, 
The  copi^oe  barbouis  not  as  many  birds, 
Nor  fidd  bora  «rar  giMBte  man^Md 
Asarethathanghtathat  crowd  my  heart — myLovet 

And  be  had  read  tltis  yesterday,  whqii  he  knew  not  what  it  meant, , 
Yesterday's  fulness  was  a  barren  hunger,  ita  wisdom  unfeeling  igno- 
ruce;  only  to-day.  he  knew  and  was  overwhelmed  with  the  marvels 
of  his  knowledge.  '  O  Ariadne  1  Ariadne  I '  he  murmured  half  aloud : 
'Petrarch  wrote  of  what  he  little  knew[  better  men  than  I  have 
thought  tliey  loveij,  but  believe  me,  darling,  none  ever  loved  as  I  do,' 
for  you,  my  sweet,  were  then  unborn,  and  who  could  be  beloved  as 
^Q  are  ? '  A  lark  rose,  and  he  watehed  it  circling  into  the  sunlifr 
bias.  *  Vago  aMg^ettp  che  cantando  vsii,  tell  me,'  be  said,  '  is  it  not 
true  that  every  song  M^d  sigh  of  birds  and  lovers  until  now  baa  been 
tnt  a  prophecy  and  antitype  of  the  love  that  waits  on  Ariadne  ? '  The 
lotdmadeno  answer  fnve,  with  the  trUls  that  vanished  into  space, 
and  the  soft  silence  came  to  Arnold  like  assent,  and  he  bid  his  faoe 
Tith  love  and  shame.  '0  Ariadne  I  Ariadne]  what  have  I  done  to 
be  crowned  with  happiness  above  that  of  all  tbe  worthy  lovers  of . 
old  time?' 

S(»nething  like  a  tear  stood  in  his  eye.  There  is  no  brighter' 
lif^t  beneath  the  heavens  than  the  twinkling  flashes  with  which  sea 
sod  sun  hold  converse ;  but  the  surpassing  brilliancy  of  that  bright- 
Des  is  only  known  to  tbe  few  who  have  felt,  it  flash  upon  their  souls 
tbroQgh  a  love-bom  tear.  Arnold  waa  looking  out  to  sea,  and  he 
nniled  Uke  a  happy  child  at  the  forgiving  brightness.  And  f^^n 
his  senses  rested  upon  the  melting  harmony  of  grey  and  green ;  the 
downy  olive  shimmered  in  tbe  sunlight,  and  its  silver  glitter  made 
tbe  calm  grey  stone-pines  show  green ;  while  close  by  the  wild  myrtle 
ud  trailing  caper  and  the  overhanging  carouba  with  its  huisting 
pods  bore  witness  that  flower  and  seed-time  had  their  turn  in 
Arcady. 

Arnold  was  half  ashamed  of  the  vehemence  of  his  passion.  He 
calked  (m  more  soberly,  and  reflected  with  pleasure  that  be  had  the 
other  day  defended  Petrarch  from  the  chajge  of  ez^geration  and 
QDKality ;  people  bad  laughed  at  him,  taking  for  irony  the  grave 
(VDestness  with  which  he  said  Laura*s  lover  was  the  most  literally 
truthful  of  immortal  poets.  He  thought  tbe  i^Bcovery  was  creditable 
to  his  intelligence  in  that  former  state  of  existence  to  which  it  seemed 
to  belong,  and  in  virtue  of  it  he  would  try  to  import  into  bia  new 
life  the  charitable  hope  and  difficult  belief  in  a  proportion  sum ;  all 
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and  everything  that  his  own  Ariadne  was  to  him  he  would  hope  and 
try  to  think  fair  htdies  heretofore  had  been  to  the  few  faithful  loren 
who  had  worshipped  their  loves  as  he  would. 

But  at  all  events  there  was  no  one  in  the  world  like  her  to-day. 
Was  she  thinking  of  him  and  pitying  his  weary  exile  ?  The  world 
was  fair  becanae  she  graced  it ;  he  felt  as  if  her  absence  wftre  putting 
out  the  light  and  gloiy.  He  wandered  along  the  solitary  promontory. 
Under  the  olive  trees  a  reflection  of  the  heavenly  tricolour  smiled  at 
him.  Starry  blue  anemones  and  white  narcissus  mingled  with  the 
scanty  grass ;  hia  fancy  gathered  the  whole  enclosure  into  one  vast 
bouqne^  and  he  sighed  because  he  could  not  kneel  to  give  it  into 
her  hands.  Then  the  path  led  through  orange  trees  imder  which  no 
wild  Sowers  grew,  and  then  it  came  out  upon  something  like  an  open 
heath ;  the  ground  was  bare,  but  sea  flowers  grew  here  and  there 
among  the  stones.  The  sun  ponred  down ;  he  felt  the  rays  fall  like 
dry,  welcome  rain.  It  was  the  year's  shortest  day,  and  he  thought. 
My  life's  winter  is  past  and  gone,  and  spring  was  gone  before  it, 
and  our  lore  can  know  no  autumn  of  decay ;  there  Btietch  before 
us  long  years  of  midsummer  delight. 

The  beryl-coloured  ripple  of  the  tidelesa  sea  were  washing  the 
little  sandy  inlet  below  him.  He  had  tried  to  keep  from  himself 
like  a  secret  the  irrepressible  thought ;  he  said  to  himself,  I  wonder 
from  how  far  out  ships  see  the  lighUiouse  ?  he  thought,  From  the 
point  Ferrat  I  shall  see  the  yacht.  The  sun  shone  upon  her  sails, 
and  the  light  wind  bore  her  Bm6othly  over  the  twinkling  blue.  He 
was  ready  to  upbraid  Ariadne  for  letting  the  sun  shine  when  he  was 
not  there  to  see  it ;  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  light  he  saw  was  a  long 
way  off.  The  yacht's  head  was  turned  out  to  eea.  Unreasonable  as 
it  was,  he  felt  a  chill  of  disappointment.  He  was  a  monster  of  un- 
reasonableness. Of  course  she  could  not  help  it ;  he  must  eQdiu« 
his  &te  like  a  man ;  it  was  bard,  but  he  would  endure  it  manfiilly, 
and  he  tried  to  fit  to  music  Hawes'  couplet: 


For  though  the  daye  be  never  so  long, 
At  last  l£e  belle  nngeth  to  evensong. 


Let  it  be  midsummer  all  the  year  round  ;  but,  as  men  pray  against 
an  imagined  danger,  he  was  ready  to  pray  it  might  not  be  ^ways 
noon. 

He  thought  of  himself  as  a  state  prisoner,  with  a  long  term  of 
solitary  con&iement  to  serve  out.  Clearly  the  only  escape  from  mad- 
ness and  despair  was  to  begin  seriously  with  some  earnest  thought. 
He  b^an  to  think  of  Ariadne,  and  as  he  thought  wild  waves  of 
longing  drowned  his  soul  again.  He  stretched  out  his  arms,  and  she 
was  not  there ;  the  flood  of  longing  left  him  stranded  on  the  bare, 
stony  ground.  He  felt  like  a  fish  stranded  by  the  tide  upon  a  barren 
shore ;  the  parched  earth  was  bare  and  desolate ;  of  what  use  were 
he  or  it  ?  *  I  wish,'  he  murmured,  '  Ariadne,  I  wish  there  were 
nothing  in  the  world  but  thy  deamesa,  and  whatsoever  may  he   dear 
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to  thee,  and  my  Boul  gasping  thirstily  towards  the  infinite  ocean  of 
thy  dearness,  where  ita  gaspinge  diown  themselves,  and  there  is 
oothlsg  left  but  thee  1 '  But  there  was  his  love  left  still,  and  it 
Etretched  out  covetous  anna  after  the  departing  yacht.  The  fieb  he 
iAi  like  was  that  strange  vessel  landed  by  the  fisherman  in  the 
'Arabian  Ki^ts;'  wlien  the  seal  of  the  hd  was  taken  off,  the  im- 
prisoned Djinn  rose  up  like  mioke ;  he  stretched  himself  out,  tall, 
and  with  expanding  arms,  like  the  thoughts  with  which  Arnold  now 
swooped  down  upon  the  yacht,  where  Ariadne  stood  by  her  father  on 
the  bridge. 

As  the  yacht  weighed  anchor,  Ariadne  had  taken  refiige  in  the 
cabin  to  read  at  leisure  the  letter  of  which  she  had  hardly  been  able 
to  giasp  the  words  in  her  haste  to  send  some  answer  before  it  was  too 
lat&  The  yacht  had  made  some  way  before  she  appeared  on  deck 
again ;  the  boys  laughed  at  her  silence.  Lord  Moidart  was  deep  in 
maps  and  consultation  with  the  skipper.  Presently  he  came  aft,  and 
asked  Ariadne  cheerily  if  she  and  the  children  would  like  to  stay  out 
for  a  week's  cruise  and  run  on  to  Corsica ;  the  weather  was  fair,  and 
if  they  signalled  a  home-bound  boat,  the  mother  would  know  whra« 
they  were,  and  not  be  anxious.  Poor  Ariadne  I  She  had  been  plan- 
ning how,  in  the  course  of  a  long  hour's  quiet  talk  with  her  father,  she 
iToold  gradually  prepare  him  far  the  momentous  news  (which,  by  the 
way,  waa  no  news  at  all,  either  \a  Arnold's  mother  or  Lord  Moidart, 
who  had  watched  complacently  the  innocent  course  of  their  children's 
first  romance),  and  now  she  could  only  feel  foolishly  unable  to  say  a 
word,  unless  her  blank  looks  spoke.  Lord  Moidait  was  still  young, 
and  in  his  diplomatic  career  he  had_  had  to  read  harder  riddles  than 
Ariadne's  transparent  face.  He  made  confession  easy  to  her — 
how  would  she  like  the  cruise  if  they  picked  up  Arnold  first  ?  The 
yadkt  was  put  about,  and  Ariadne  whispered,  she  never  quite  knew 
why :  •  Papa,  we  had  better  land  at  Villa  Franca  first.' 

Arnold  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  the  receding  yacht ;  it  was  his 
fiist  trouble,  and  he  set  himself  to  bear  it  like  a  man.  He  turned 
away  from  the  dazzling  south,  and,  resting  his  head  in  the  shade  of  a 
stunted  wild  laurel  bush,  he  looked  westward,  past  the  castle  and  old 
town  of  Xizza,  to  the  low  line  of  the  Antibes ;  be  looked  past  all 
Ukese  to  his  English  home,  where  the  sun  never  shone  as  now,  but 
where  Ariadne — was  it  possible? — Ariadne  would  one  day  walk  by  his 
ride.  Do  what  he  would,  his  thoughts  still  circled  round ;  he  could 
not  dwell  on  thoughts  of  her  without  the  npepringing  of  a  wild  desire ; 
then  he  set  himself  to  desire  nothing  she  could  not  grant,  and,  how- 
ever soberly  his  thougbte  began  again,  ere  long  they  ended  with  out- 
stretched arms  and  a  wailing  cry  within.  He  could  bear  it  no  longer, 
sod  started  up  to  see  the  yacht  once  more,  even  if  it  were  only  as  a 
distant  speck,  bearing  his  love  away. 

Ha  looked ;  was  it  a  too  happy  dream  ?  The  yacht  was  nearer, 
the  son  g^ncing  on  her  nils ;  uie  was  making  for  the  harbour.  Could 
it  mean^^w  dand  not  guess — what  could  %  mean?    Nol  she  was 
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aDohoring  tax  out,  the  wind  was  against  her  entering  the  harbour — 
was  anytiiiiig  amies  ?  They  were  lowering  a  boat.  Arnold  stooil  with 
eveiy  limb  intent,  like  Mercury  waiting  Jove'a  word  to  fly;  he 
watched  with  etraining  eyes— what  sailor  could  wear  white  and  Uue  ? 
Ariadne,  l^  heaven  1  Ariadne  ie  in  the  boat,  and  it  comes  to  fetch 
her  lover. 

Do  not  think  my  hero  mad.  He  paused  to  think  about  his  dresa ; 
a  white  flannel  shirt  is  none  the  worse  for  water,  and  the  sud  and  sea 
only  made  his  yellow  hair  curl  tighter ;  he  did  not  wish  to  reach  her 
looking  like  a  grey  drowned  rat,  but  somehow  it  never  crossed  his 
mind  as  p(»sible  that  he  should  wait  on  shore  till  tlie  boat  came 
nearer.  He  proceeded  very  orderly  to  take  off  his  coat  and  boots ;  he 
folded  her  letter  and  put  it  in  his  tin  fusee  case ;  he  slipped  the  ring 
on  his  little  finger,  and,  after  dipping  his  head  in  the  sea,  he  stuck  a 
sprig  of  flowering  myrtle  behind  his  ear.  He  waded  among  pink 
flowering  rocks,  and  the  delicate  meduse  swam  round  him  unalxuhed; 
ihen,  as  the  water  deepened,  he  struck  out  to  sea. 

The  world  was  bright  again  ;  but  a  new  change  had  c<nne  upon 
his  spirit.  His  love  and  longing  had  been  too  boisterous,  his  joy  had 
hovered  upon  the  brink  of  sudden  deaUi.  As  he  rested  on  the  cool 
blue  water  and  rose  and  fell  with  the  soothing  motion  of  the  gentle 
swell,  he  felt  at  one  with  the  world  which  was  all  one  path  towards 
her.  What  were  time  and  distance  to  make  his  love  grow  &unt, 
though  she  was  far  off,  beyond  the  end  of  the  infinite  ladder  of  light 
tJiat  glittered  dazzlingly  between  him  and  the  horizon — were  not  his 
arms  and  his  courage  strong  ?  and  with  a  slow,  steady,  effortless 
stroke,  he  felt  himself  home  along  towards  the  goal.  He  was  swim- 
ming southward,  sunward.  On  either  hand,  if  he  could  have  seen  it, 
the  sea  was  of  the  deepest  blue ;  but  his  path  lay  along  the  broad, 
bright  stream  like  a  transparent  silver  sunbeam,  which  reached  on  to 
behind  the  sun  in  heaven.  The  sun's  rays  were  strong  upon  his  head ; 
as  he  rose  over  the  crest  of  a  little  wave,  it«  foam  spliuhed  refresh- 
ingly in  his  foce ;  the  rippling  of  the  waters,  the  warmth  overhead, 
and  the  still,  even  motion  of  his  limbs  brought  a  kind  of  drowsineBS 
with  it.  The  joru^ey  seemed  long,  though  the  way  was  pleasant  and 
Ariadne  herself  would  meet  him  at  the  end  ;  it  was  with  a  sobered 
joy  that  he  thought  of  what  seemed  the  far-off  meeting.  Bat  with 
the  drowsiness  his  strokes  were  slackening,  and  he  woke  again  to 
more  strenuous  pursuit.  He  thought,  My  best  good  will  take  a  life's 
pursuit,  Ariadne  will  soom  an  idle  lover ;  and  he  swam  &steT ;  he 
knew  he  was  swimming  &st  and  well,  and  he  thought  joyously  of  the 
nearingboat. 

He  heard  the  splash  of  the  oar»,  and  the  sailors  humming  in 
chorus  '  Lou  Bossignon  che  vola  ; '  he  listened  in  vain  for  Ariadne's 
voice ;  be  saw  the  boat  &st  drawing  nearer,  and  she  was  leaning  for- 
ward in  the  bow.  He  smiled  and  did  not  speak  ;  but,  as  they  drew 
quite  near,  he  paused  in  his  stroke,  and  leaning,  as  it  were,  with  his 
elbows  on  the  buoyant  water,  he  took  the  ring  and  the  sprig  of 
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myrtle  in  his  hand,  and,  aa  the  boat  came  close,  he  touohed  the  prow 
and  Ariadne's  hand;  the  ring  waa  on  her  finger  and  the  eprig  of 
mjrtle  in  her  hand  before  anyone  else  quite  saw  what  passed."  Then, 
Ungfaing,  he  climbed  into  the  boat ;  he  said  it  was  glorious  weather 
for  a  swim ;  he  talked  fast  and  to  everyone  hut  her. 

Just  before  they  reached  the  yacht.  Lord  Moidart  patted  him  on 
the  hock  with  a  good-humoured  Uugh,  the  like  of  which  he  has  often 
had  to  encounter  since,  and  pointed  out  that  if  he  had  stayed  on 
shore  in  his  cIotbeB,the  boat  would  bare  picked  him  up  in  little  more 
thaa  another  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 

'  But  I  could  not  wait,'  said  he. 

Ariadne  was  close  by,  and  they  looked  away  firom  each  other,  lest 
anyone  else  should  overhear  the  answer  of  her  eyes. 
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The  Finance  of  Unendowed  Hospitals. 

WE  read  that  Bome  time  about  the  close  of  the  fourth  ceotary 
after  Christ  a  hospital  was  established  at  Caesarea  for  the 
medical  treatment  of  the  poor.  By  this  action  was  inaugurated  a 
method  of  charity  which  acquired  popularity  beyond  precedent,  and 
to  provide  for  or  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  a  hospital  was  soon  con- 
sidered a  work  of  the  purest  piety. 

The  experience  of  those  early  times  assimilates  in  one  particular 
to  ours  of  to-day,  inasmuch  as  history  records  that  it  was  found  to 
be  a  far  easier  task  to  establish  a  hospital  than  to  support  it  when 
established.  So  that,  from  the  first,  hospitals  have  been  consistently 
mendicant  in  their  character,  and  while  the  value  of  their  work  has 
been  admitted,  the  conditions  under  which  it  has  been  carried  on 
have  rendered  it  precarious  and  imperfect. 

Perhaps  the  most  palmy  days  of  English  hospital  finance  were 
those  when  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  several  institutions  was  laid 
upon  the  rich  monastic  orders,  and  the  bishops  and  clergy  were  re- 
quired to  provide  means  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  infirm.  But 
the  jealousy  of  priestly  inSuence  which  showed  itself  even  in  those  re- 
mote and  superstitious  times,  mingled,  let  us  hope,  with  some  workings 
of  benevolence,  induced  the  laity  to  found  other  institutions,  and 
probably,  if  we  could  obtain  a  nearer  view  of  the  proceedings  then 
enacted,  we  should  recognise  the  spirit  of  competition  between  the 
different  societies  which  is  a  familiar  and  somewhat  disappointing^ 
characteristic  of  charity  as  administered  in  the  present  age.  The 
destruction  which  overtook  the  monasteries  at  the  time  of  the 
Keformation  and  the  sequestration  of  their  revenues  brought  back 
into  prominent  notice  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  tendance 
of  the  sick  poor,  and  it  was  no  doubt  owing,  in  some  degree,  to  & 
feeling  of  compunction  in  the  monarch,  and  by  way  of  atonement 
for  the  infiiction  of  much  uucalled-for  suffering  upon  the  helpless 
and  innocent,  that  the  Priory  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  converted  into 
a  hospital  by  the  king's  command,  and  an  example  set  which  wtis 
speedily  followed  by  the  foundation  of  the  "imilar  iaetitution  of  St. 
Thomas  some  six  years  afterwards. 

The  present  century,  prolific  of  societies  of  every  kind,  has  be«k 
especially  fertile  in  hospitals,  and  not  a  little  genial  satire  has  been 
from  time  to  time  bestowed  upon  their  number  and  variety. 

Just  as  there  are  tradea  to  supply  eveiy  want  of  the  needy 
and  every  whim  of  the  Jastidious,  so  there  appear  to  be  hospitals 
designed  to  deal  with  every  real  and  imaginary  malady  of  which  the 
human  body  is  capable.  There  are  the  general  hospitals  and  the 
special  hospitals.    The  former  receive  sufferers  from  any  of  the  acute 
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diseases,  which  are  not  mental  or  cont&gious ;  the  operations  of  the 
latter  are  restricted  each  to  one  specified  disease  or  class  of  dis- 
eates.  It  has  been  long  and  seriously  contended  that,  with  but  few 
eieeptiona,  special  hospitals  are  wrong  in  principle  and  faulty  In 
pnctice,  both  in  their  relation  to  the  patients  and  to  medicine  as  a 
science.  The  exceptions  are  generally  held  to  include  hospitals  fca* 
icfectious  diseases,  for  diseases  of  the  nervouA  system,  for  mental 
diseases,  and  for  consumption — ailments  for  whose  treatment  in  sepa- 
rate buildings  there  are  cogent  reasons. 

Whether  or  not  some  of  the  special  institutions  might  be  appro- 
priately and  conveniently  absorbed  by  the  general  hospitals  or  by 
the  more  important  of  tbeii  own  specialty,  at  least  it  appears  reason- 
able to  require  that  a  needless  repetition  of  hospitals  devoted  to 
identical  purpoees  should  be  discouraged.  The  multiplication  of 
hospitals  without  let  or  hindrance  is  intimately  associated  with  the 
subject  of  hospital  finance,  and  any  efifort  to  place  the  latter  upon  a 
sounder  basis  to  be  effective  must  include  means  to  check  the  esta- 
Uiahnent  of  unnecessary  institutions. 

If  a  man  of  his  own  means  provide  an  organisation  for  the  benefit 
of  his  fellow-creatures,  he  is  entitled  to  public  gratitude,  even 
though  the  want  of  some  further  knowledge  may  have  prevented 
the  turning  of  his  liberality  to  the  best  accoimt.  But  if  the  man 
only  *  fonod '  a  society,  and  if  he  leave  the  public,  nay,  pester  them, 
to  pay  the  reckoning,  then  the  value  of  the  foundling  he  has  foisted 
upon  the  community  cannot  be  too  closely  examined. 

In  these  later  days,  the  well-meaning  people  who  establish  hos- 
pitals for  pure  love  of  their  fellow-creatures  are  in  a  minority,  and 
the  modem  sick-house  is  too  often  the  offspring  of  some  ambitious 
or  disappointed  practitioner,  whose  chief  object  is  to  bring  his  own 
merits  nnder  notice.  Upon  grounds  of  general  policy  the  action 
of  both  classes  is  to  be  deprecated.  The  former  sliould  be  mildly 
held  in  check  ;  the  latter  should  be  summarily  restrained. 

Many  existing  institutions  are  unnecessary ;  some  are  unworthy. 
Both  kinds  poach  upon  the  benevolence  which  is  indiscriminating, 
and  attenuate  the  supplies  of  really  useful  hospitals.  It  is  open 
to  any  adventurer  to  start  a  '  hospital,'  with  objects  and  title  similar 
to  those  of  a  previously  existing  institution,  and  to  claim  for  his  ven- 
tore  the  dignity  of  a  'public  charity.'  He  may  plant  it  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  the  original  hospital,  and  appropriate 
what'tver  advantage  is  forthcoming  &om  the  confusion  be  courts. 
In  choosing  the  habitation  and  settling  his  plans  for  the  new  hospital 
no  too  inquisitive  authority  will  need  to  he  satisfied  concerning  the 
amngranente,  not  even  as  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  premises. 
And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  many  old  houses,  built  when  the  first  elements 
of  the  fldesce  of  sanitation  were  unknown  or  ignored,  and  wanting 
ereiT  convenience  for  the  proper  accommodation  of  the  sick,  have 
been  oonverted  intx)  hospitals  with  little  or  no  regard  to  sanitary 
reqnirenents.     In  the  application  of  the  funds  supplied  be  may 
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study  nothing  but  hie  own  capricea,  and  he  need  fear  no  scrutin; 
directed  either  to  the  value  of  the  objects  he  professeB  to  have  in 
view,  or  to  the  manner  in  which  the  fiinda  are  dispoeed  of  to  promote 
them.  The  name  of  some  distinguished  personage  is  often  associated 
with  Buch  an  undertaking  as  patron  or  president,  and  perhaps  upon 
the  '  consulting '  staff,  the  title  which  custom  in  its  eccentricity  con- 
fers upon  a  staff  which  never  is  consulted,  names  of  real  eminence  are 
displayed.  It  is  tmfortunate  that  men  of  position  should  not  un- 
&equently  yield  to  the  vanity  of  permitting  their  hononrs  to  be  thus 
exhibited,  and  it  behoves  the  public  to  know  that  their  connection 
with  the  institution  they  affect  is  often  purely  fictitious.  There  are 
many  *  consulting '  physicians  and  surgeons  who  have  never  entered  the 
doors  of  petty  hospitals  with  which  they  allow  their  names  to  be  con- 
nected, and  it  is,  doubtless,  an  unheard-of  occurrence  for  the  member 
of  a  consulting  staff  of  this  kind  to  be  called  in  to  attend  a  patient. 
For  obvious  reasons  such  ventures  are  in  nearly  all  cases  <  special ' 
hospitals,  and  this  may  account  in  some  measure  for  the  suspicion 
with  which  special  hospitals  are  regarded.  If  there  be  one  condition 
indispensable  to  an  admifision  of  the  value  of  a  special  hospital,  it 
is  that  it  shall  supply  a  knowledge,  and  facilities  for  the  application 
of  that  knowledge,  in  the  interests  of  the  patients  and  the  public,  at 
least  equal  to  the  best  which  can  be  found  elsewhere.  With  a  strict 
application  of  this  test,  not  a  few  special  hospitals  would  be  found 
wanting,  and  it  is  undeniable  that  some  institutions  of  this  class 
exist,  where  the  reputation  of  the  medical  men  attached  to  them 
furnishes  no  sufficient  guarantee  either  for  the  capable  treatment  of 
the  sufferers  or  for  the  acquisition  of  information  which  shall  be  vain* 
able  to  the  community  at  large.  The  existence  of  a  special  hospital 
which  does  not  possess  upon  its  working  staff  physicians  of  the  first 
rank  in  regard  to  the  diseases  treated  is  in  itself  an  unmitigated 
evil,  prone  to  difiuse  error,  and  in  its  relation  to  the  charitable  worid 
it  is  a  worthless  encumbrance. 

The  purely  honorary  and  voluntary  character  of  our  hospitals 
is  shown  as  much  in  their  establishment  as  in  their  after  adminis- 
tration. Everyone  doeth  the  thing  he  listeth.  The  home  or  hospi- 
tal for  cats  and  dogs,  upon  which  mirth  has  been  freely  exercised,  nuj 
not  be  one  whit  more  al»urd  and  uncalled-for,  and  is  certainly  more 
harmless,  than  some  of  the  minor  medical  charities  for  mankind 
with  which  irresponsible  individuals  have  studded  our  thoroughfares- 
Assuming  that  the  motives  whiiih  led  to  their  establishment 
were  kindly,  how  unintelligent  the  use  of  the  force — ^how  pitiful 
the  waste  of  benevolencel 

While  notable  institutions,  served  by  able  men  and  fitted  to  tlie 
work  required  of  them,  are  crippled  for  want  of  means,  enormous 
sums  are  annually  expended  upon  organisations  whose  real  impotence 
and  insignificancy  are  hidden  under  statistics  in  which  the  old  stage 
device  for  the  representation  of  an  army  is  resorted  to,  and  the  same 
patients  appear  and  reappear  at  intervals  to  illustrate  an  illuscHy  im- 
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portance.  Kot  a  few  of  the  patients  dealt  with  are  at  the  same  time 
attending  other  hospitals,  and  under  the  present  disunited  eyetem 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  man  giving  attendance  at  as  many 
institutions  as  he  has  a  mind  to.  Numbers  of  establishments,  needy 
in  other  respects,  are  himgry  for  patients,  and  while  they  make  no 
investigation  concerning  the  suitabUity  of  the  applicant  for  gratuitoos 
relief^  they  are  equally  ready  to  take  him  upon  trust  in  all  other 
topects.  Even  under  the  present  conditions,  when  anything  like 
cmcertcd  action  is  unheard-of,  cases  not  seldom  occur  where  patients 
ue  dificoT^ed  to  be  the  recipients  of  dual  treatment,  and  there  is 
nason  to  believe  that  attendance  at  a  hospital  is  often  used  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  alms  in  a  form  more  acceptable  than  drugs,  and 
tliat  the  latter  are  onceremoniously  made  away  with  in  any  mannsr 
nther  than  by  pouring  them  down  the  pseudo-patient's  throat.  It  is 
wmewhat  startling  to  leam  that  there  are  at  this  time  in  the  metro- 
pdis  upwards  of  i8o  separate  and  independent  institutions  for  the 
charitable  treatment  of  the  sick,  and  that  the  persons  who  received 
relief  in  1880  numbered  not  less  than  a  million.'  "With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  in  and  out-patients  of  a  few  minor  and  perhaps  discredited 
iostitntions,  and  an  almost  inappreciable  proportion  of  in-patients  of 
two  or  three  larger  hospitals,  not  one  of  this  vast  array  of  sufferers  was 
oiabled  to  contribate  towards  the  expense  of  his  treatment ;  nay,  more, 
"bj  the  rules  of  all  the  chief  hospitals  he  would  be  positively  forbidden 
to  do  so. 

In  attempting  an  examination  of  the  method  of  hospital  finance, 
we  are  neceasarily  brought  to  consider  the  conditions  imder  which 
<^Saing8  to  charity  are  made,  and  the  effect  of  actions  which  are 
the  isHiie  of  emotions  certain  to  command  our  respectful  admira> 
tion.  If  benevolence  is  indigenous  to  noble  natures,  almsgiving  may 
be  accounted  the  blossom  and  token  of  a  hmane  sympathy  and  al- 
together incapable  of  existing  in  the  guise  of  a  cold  and  calculating 
ijitem,  which  apportions  its  means  e^ctly  and  accurately  to  the  end 
in  view.  The  fear  is,  that  in  criticising  a  method  we  may  appear  to 
OTeriook  or  chance  to  wound  the  susceptibilities  of  the  somewhat 
wayward  and  capricious,  bnt  beautifiil  growth  which  is  twined  about 
it  Plants  of  the  sweetest  habit  are  most  prolific  of  their  bloom, 
and  instead  of  proffering  us  single  flowers,  they  wreathe  themselves 
in  fivgrance.  The  charitable  man  is  essentially  a  man  of  quick  im- 
pulse. K  hesitating  charity  appears  to  limp.  Caution,  though  mach 
cxbdled,  is  seldom  popular,  and  the  method  of  the  man  who  thinks 
ud  gives,  instead  of  being  accredited  with  the  greater  virtne,  is  apt 
to  be  disparaged  for  a  want  of  warmth.  The  nature  of  charity  must 
*Iwaya  prevent  its  enrolment  among  the  exact  sciences.  The  most 
brilliant  of  its  scintillations  are  due  to  the  eccentricities  of  its 
Bovements. 

There  is,  however,  one  feature  of  the  system  under  which  contri- 
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butiooB  are  collected  which  appears  to  demand  a  Dotiee.  In  making 
our  alms  we  are  not  quite  williDg  to  forego  a  consideration.  We 
desire  to  become  poss^sed  of  a  something  in  return  for  our  gifts, 
'blether  it  be  an  illustration  of  the  practical  English  mind,  or  of 
that  uni¥ersal  nature  which  delights  in  bargains,  however  ruinous, 
or  whether  it  be  that  equally  natural  ioclination  to  have  a  hand  in 
the  dispensation  of  the  charity  we  help  to  furnish,  certain  it  is  that 
the  average  donor  to  hospitals  is  not  content  to  help  on  the  general 
weal,  but  desires  to  acquire  the  right  to  impress  with  his  own  per- 
Bonalit;  the  relief  of  particular  cases.  Under  the  influence  of  this 
disposition  the  plan  of  hospital  charity  has  become  proprietary. 
When,  some  few  years  ago,  it  was  proposed  in  regard  to  a  prominent 
pension-^ftanting  society  to  abolish  the  voting  system,  the  vast 
majority  of  subscribers  demurred,  upon  the  ground  that  by  their  con- 
tributions they  had  acquired  'vested  rights.'  In  the  same  way, 
contributors  to  the  funds  of  the  hospitals  have  obtained  privileges, 
of  which,  unless  with  their  consent,  they  cannot  be  l^ally  dispos- 
sessed. 

There  are  two  separate  bodies — the  subscribers  and  the  patients. 
The  subscriber  -has  nominaUy  purchased  the  right  to  give  or  with- 
hold his  individual  share  of  the  general  benefits  of  the  hospital, 
and  it  is  sometimes  indispensable  that  a  patient  should  accept  his 
patronage  before  access  can  be  obtained  to  the  benefits  of  that  which 
is  by  courtesy  called  a  public  institution. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  hospital  has  contracted  obligations  to  the 
subscriber  which  it  is  impossible  to  redeem,  and  so  has  violated  a 
first  principle  of  morality.  Privileges  bartered  for  contributions  are 
not  calculated  according  to  any  actuarial  scale,  but  are  simply  in- 
duoenkenta  to  subecrihe,  and  in  the  case  of  hospitals,  at  least,  it 
is  impossible  they  can  be  anything  more. 

A  severely  logical  and  mathematical  mind  working  upon  these 
materials  must  necessarily  evolve  some  such  method  as  tha,t  adopted 
by  societies  for  the  supply  of  surgical  appliances,  which  require  a 
patient  to  produce  subscribers'  ti^ets  of  reconunendation  to  the 
value  of  the  instrument  to  be  furnished.  Beyond  the  wearisome 
journeying  and  suffering  which  Uiese  otherwise  valuable  8o<^eties 
thus  inflict  upon  the  poor  cripple  they  aid,  such  an  enactment  ap- 
pears indefensible,  inasmuch  as  it  compels  the  unfortunate  appU- 
cant  to  exercise  his  bulging  faculties  to  an  extent  sufficient  to 
demoralise  him  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 

In  the  case  of  hospitals  there  is  too  much  urgency  about  the 
condition  of  many  of  Uie  patients  presenting  themselves  to  allow  of 
any  similar  system,  and  at  most  reputable  hospitals  an  applicant 
who  is  seriously  ill  ma;  obtain  attention,  whethw  provided  with  a 
formal  recommendation  or  not.  The  institution  issues  to  a  donor 
letters  in  numbers  proportionate  to  the  a^^r^ate  amount  of  his 
oontributioDS,  and  to  a  subsoriber  letters  calculated  according  to 
bis  annual  subscription.    These  letters  of  lecommendatioa  areeasen- 
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tiallj  so  man;  bills  accepted  by  the  bospital.  It  is  usual  to  allot 
ott  such  lett«r  annually  during  life  to  a  donor  of  five  guineas.  Thus 
one  donor  of  large  amount  may  have  acquired  the  right  to  send  as 
tnuf  patients  as  tiie  whole  resources  of  the  hospital  can  provide  for 
dormg  the  entire  year.  Or  a  contributor  of  a  single  sum  of  five 
Smneas  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  by  the  time  he  is  sixty,  will  have 
Did  Helen  than  forty  nominations  of  patients.  The  average  stay 
of  a  patient  is  not  less  than  four  weeks,  and  the  average  cost  may 
be  put  at  259.  per  week,  which  means  that  in  return  for  every  dona^ 
tion  of  five  guineas  to  its  funds  the  institution  cheerfully  isauea 
prwiisefl  to  pay  in  kind  to  the  extent  of  20of. 

Of  coune  it  pays  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  not  a  little  dissatis- 
&etion  ^isues.  Happily,  the  more  maoificent  donors  are  in  all  cases 
tbe  least  assertive  of  their  position ;  but  petty  contributors,  often  very 
lidi  people,  not  seldom  stand  uncompromiaingty  upon  their  '  r^hts,' 
lad  make  no  scruple  of  a  determination  to  exact  the  fullest  return 
iwtliar  outlay.  A  peer's  lady,  having  entered  her  name  for  an 
UDuoI  snbecription  of  a  guinea  to  a  hospital,  sent  a  patient,  who 
«u  admitted  and  kept  for  five  months.  A  year  after  this  lady  wrote, 
io  reply  to  a  request  for  her  subscription,  that  she  did  not  then  know 
of  KDj  patient  to  send ;  '  when  I  do  I  will  subseribe  again.'  A 
<»mmoa  practice  is  to  get  a  patient  admitted  by  pressure  exerted 
■qxni  a  physicaan  of  the  staff.  By  Mat  means  a  nominee  is  served, 
ud  it  is  of  no  moment  that  the  rights  of  less  favoured,  and  possibly 
Bwe  afflicted,  applicants  are  in  consequence  prejudiced.  Complaints 
iave  been  made  more  than  once  that  a  certain  hospital  in  London — 
4r  ficm  wealthy — ^is  freely  made  use  of  in  this  way  by  its  neighbours 
tn  the  benefit  of  their  servants,  while  they  not  un&equently  forget  to 
^>are  the  expense  of  its  maintenance.  As  aa  example  pertinent  to 
tile  opposite  side  of  the  question,  and  helping  to  show  the  effects  of 
tie  sf'stem  fnmi  another  point  of  view,  the  authorities  of  a  convales- 
teat  hospital  refused  a  subecription  from  another  hospital  because  the 
rmminendationB  to  be  acquired  would  be  certainly  made  use  of. 

It  is  a  qaestion  whether  an  inner  acquaintance  with  the  chari- 
tiUe  world  shows  us  more  of  charity  or  selfishness.  We  meet  with 
<i»tances  of  a  pure  and  dngle-minded  benevolence,  which  go  far  to 
''deem  the  character  of  the  whole,  but  we  soon  become  doubtful  of 
tlte  existence  of  a  widespread  and  essentially  national  philanthropy, 
meh  as  at  first  sight  appears  reflected  in  the  institutions,  and  we  are 
M  iirenstibly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  chief  burden  rests  upon  a 
dus  comparatively  limited  in  numbers,  and  not  to  be  termed  repre- 
Mi>tative  of  colossal  wealth.  Upon  this  long-Boffering  and  msgnani- 
BUKs  few  are  directed  the  appelant  powers  of  the  hospital  managers, 
h  b  they  who  virtually  support  the  unendowed  hospitals  and  nain- 
tkia  om;  national  reputation  for  a  grand  and  illustrious  charity.*     Of 

'  li  ifaonld  ba  Mmembeied  tlwt  hospitals  aloufl  we  under  ooDddendou.  The 
ngunott  gaiu  odditiosftl  force  when  we  refleol  that  medical  obailtf  ia  bat  a  poi- 
*■*■>  c(  the  rat  waA,  msintAlned  bj  the  almagiTliig  ntlnoritj'. 
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their  bounty  some  is  necessarily  vasted,  owing  to*  the  conditions 
unda  which  it  is  obtained  and  expended,  and  n>nie  is  af^ropriated 
to  worthless  institutions.  What  wonder  that  in  tims  almsgimg 
becomes  wearisome  even  to  the  most  willing,  and  that  reall;  meri- 
torious hoapitals  are  only  kept  &om  collapse  by  persistent  aa^  almost 
degrading  solicitation  ? 

Every  fresh  calamity  which  claims  public  attaotiqa  and  calls  for 
public  relief  is  a  formidable  rival  to  the  psrmapent.  charities,  and 
attracts  a  share  of  the  help  which  were  otherwise  a{>portiop;i9d  to  them. 

The  finance  of  charity  is  as  sensitive  to  social  -^  ^o  ^fftrld'a 
money  market  to  political  influences.  An  earthquake  will  shatter 
the  prospects  of  an  equilibrium ;  a  famine  will  starve  hp^talswhole- 
sale.  There  is  something  picturesque  and  interesting  about  the 
foreign  bc^^ar  who  appears  at  our .  gates  for  tfas  £rBt;time,aDd  has 
a  novelty  of  garb  and  a  suggestion  of  romance  to  recoinmuul  him, 
and  we  are  easily  led  to  give  him  preference  over  tha  nteedicant 
in  the  next  street  who  is  ^ways  hat  in  hand,  and  hafr nothing  but. 
iteration  to  offer.  Our  home  institutions,  more  often  sow  than  of 
old,  are  put  into  competition  with  charities  abroad.  The  industry . 
of  newspaper  correspondents,  the  rapidity  of  oommunicat^D  .aDd  the 
abundance  of  means  for  disseminating  the  intelligence  gathered, 
bring  before  us  occnrrenoes  from  afor  possessed  of  all.  the  potency  of. 
recent  events,  and  arouse  in  the  benevolent  a  co6m<q>(>Iit9ii  sympsJhy 
which  calls  no  sorrow  alien. 

To  the  charitable  almsgiving  is  a  luxury  of  lifle.  In  the  relief 
of  suffering  the  soul  realues  a  sense  of  satisfaction  which  seems  to 
raise  existence  for  a  moment  to  the  level  of  her  own  aspirations. 
Such  people  need  no  stimulating.  In  every  occasion  they  perceive 
an  opportunity,  and  their  glfta  are  less  measured  by  their  will  than 
by  their  means. 

In  a  day  of  excitement  awakened  by  the  circumstances  of  some 
appalling  catastrophe  generosity  swells  into  tropical  growth,  and  ex- 
hausts itself  in  a  benign  effort.  The  trouble  of  the  moment  is  the 
trouble  akin  to  its  own  sympathy.  It  sees  but  the  present  and  im- 
mediate want  of  help,  and  renders  it  to  the  limit  of  its  power. 

The  permanent  charities  obtain  little  adventitious  recommenda- 
tion. What  merit  they  possess  is  enshrined  in  their  work,  and,  being 
divested  of  novelty,  it  does  not  easily  ctnumend  itself  to  popular  en- 
thusiasm. In  the  one  case  the  mind  is  assailed  by  a  striking  and 
dramatic  revelation ;  in  the  other  it  is  prompted  by  pleadings  which 
have  degenerated  by  repetition  into  platitudes. 

The  advertisements  emanating  from  charitable  societies  which 
we  perceive  in  the  morning's  papers  have  ceased,  in  the  majority  of 
inntances,  to  be  attractive.  Society  in  the  ^gr^ate  is  not  to  be 
stirred,  and  unendowed  hospitals  depend  either  upon  the  si^portsnd 
co-operation  of  a  few  wealthy  patrons,  or  upon  the  returns  from 
appexls  personally  addressed  to  benevolent  individosls — most  fre- 
quently upon  the  latter ;  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  without 
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Kme  active  fiDancial  agency  constactlj  epgaged,  the  prosperity  of 
the  most  successful  and  progreseive  of  our  institutionB  would  guflfer 
irremedialjle  failure. 

The  expense  attendant  upon  raiaing  money  by  direct  appeal  is 
mmetimefl  too  great  to  be  accounted  legitinuite,  and  while  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  docility  of  almsgiving  people  is  seldom  dis- 
played more  conspicuously  than  is  their  patient  endurance  under  an 
epidemic  of  mendicant  Uterature,  expostulation  and  complaint  do 
occasiDnally  occur,  and  some  harsh  criticism  is  directed  upon  the 
begging  which  is  an  int^;r ant  and  indispensable  part  of  the  voluntary 
FTstem.  Whatever  the  theory  of  benevolence,  in  practice  one  result 
of  not  asking  is  to  get  nothing.  And,  moreover,  to  ask  effectually 
we  must  ask  skilfully.  A  plea  to  be  successful  must  be  attractively 
pot,  and  its  application  demands  a  certain  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  A  clnmsy  operator  will  mar  the  best  opportunity,  for  in  these 
daya  even  sympathy  is  growing  in  culture,  and  may  be  concerned  less 
with  the  subject  tJian  with  the  manner  of  rendering  it.  In  regard 
to  fome  institutions  we  read  of  percentages  allowed  to  officers  upon 
the  returns  from  appeals.  This  is  a  plan  of  remuneration  which 
appears  to  be  open  to  objection,  even  when  the  poundage  is  moderate; 
■tien  it  reaches  a  high  figure,  it  becomes  reprehensible.  Such  a  sys- 
Um  may  not  obtain  among  high-class  charities,  bat  sopporters  of 
minor  societies  might  not  unfairly  ask  to  be  enlightened  concwning 
the  proportion  of  tibeir  contributions  which  really  reaches  the  coffers 
of  the  charity.  The  remuneration  of  a  purely  financial  official  need 
not  be  alt(^ether  independent  of  the  general  prosperity  he  promotes, 
but  to  give  a  man  a  direct  and  immediate  interest  in  each  individual 
beite&ction  bis  exertions  have  procured  is  to  affront  the  best  impulses 
of  his  nature.  It  is  not  remuneration  you  offer  him — it  is  corrup- 
tion. The  same  may  be  said  of  the  system  which  has  occasionally 
tommended  itself  to  certain  astute  managers,  under  which  a  matron 
baa  been  paid  so  much  for  each  patient,  such  payment  to  cover  all 
tipenses,  including,  it  may  be  supposed,  her  own  emolimients. 

Few  people  know  how  arduous  and  imceosing  are  the  labours 
rwjiiired  to  provide  for  the  expenditure  of  a  charitable  society  de- 
ptodent  upon  voluntary  aid.  Even  the  committees,  who  meet  at 
stated  periods  and  sign  cheques  with  complacency,  may  have  but  a 
Haaty  appreciation  of  the  labours  which  have  served  to  place  the 
ruods  at  their  disposition.  Yet  when  we  consider  the  magnitude  of 
lite  expenditure,  and  remember  that  under  a  purely  voluntary  system 
»  overwhelming  majority  of  the  population  recognises  no  obligation 
in  reference  to  it,  we  must  cease  to  wonder.  The  letter  from  which 
'he  following  are  extracts  appeared  in  the  '  Exeter  and  Plymouth 
'iiwtte '  some  years  ago,  and  while  it  must  be  admitted  the  argu- 
iD^ot  is  unanswerable  from  the  writer's  point  of  view,  it  is  certain 
'bit,  if  hia  conclusions  were  generally  adopted,  a  future  of  enhanced 
il.fficulty  would  open  before  needy  institutions. 

Having  been  mach  annoyed  by  i«peated  '  i4>peals '  and  '  applications ' 
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£rom  ft  banerolent  society,  to- which  I  bod  given  a  '  life  sabscriptiDii,'  I  le- 
monstr&teil  on  the  subject,  and  was  coolly  informed,  '  It  ia  a  tule  that  til 
life  snbeciibeis  are  penodically  asked  to  aid.'  If  so,  it  is  a  tbt?  im&ii 
rtde.  A  life  subscription  is  not,  it  appean,  ft  subscription  for  life,  as  it 
professes  to  be,  but  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  .  ,  .  '  The  Society  is  in  irant 
of  funds.'  Of  course  it  is ;  what  society  is  noti  Institutions  are  multi- 
plied beyond  all  possibility  of  adequate  enpport,  and  what  is  given  to  one 
must  be  withheld  from  another,  since  no  purse  is  inexhaustible.  I  haTe  s 
list  of  rather  more  than  a  thonsond,  and  when  it  shall  hate  beea  gone 
through  it  will  be  time  enough  to  think  of  a  second  benefit 

No  one  13  now  impressed  by  the  statement  that  a  hospital  is  in 
debt.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  debt  and  beggary  are  normal  inci- 
dents in  the  course  of  medical  charity,  and  the  probabilities  are  that 
where  there  is  no  debt  begging  has  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  science. 
Those  who  seek  the  beneGts  of  the  hospitala  for  themselTeB,  as  those 
who  make  use  of  them  for  their  protigis,  take  little  heed  of  the 
difScnlties  of  the  institution  they  patronise,  and  are  only  concerned 
to  secure  a  share  of  its  advantages.  Not  a  few  of  the  supporters  of 
hospitals  are  poorer  than  many  of  the  patients  who  are  treated,  im- 
measurably poorer  than  some  of  those  who  utilise  their  friends'  sub- 
scriptions, and  so  earn  a  cheap  reputation  for  active  benevolence. 

'  I  am  voy  anziona  to  get  oiu:  ooachman's  wife  into  year  hosintBl,' 
writes  a  lady  of  this  class;  'I  do  not  care  to  subscribe,  but  if  yon  will 
flud  me  a  book  of  subscribers'  names,  no  doubt  I  shall  find  some  one  I 
bow  to'give  me  a  ticket.' 

'I  send  yon  5Z.  for  your  hospital,'  writes  somebody  else.  *  I  am  only 
ft  poor  governess,  and  it  has  taken  me  some  time  to  save  this  amount,  or 
yon  would  have  heard  from  me  before.  I  send  it  in  token  of  my  gratitiiiie 
for  the  kindness  my  sister  received  in  the  hospit*!  two  years  ago.' 

Half-ardozen  years  since  a  strangely  open-handed  old  gentleman 
was  ezhibititig  an  amiable  eccentricity  by  making  anonymous  dona- 
tions of  i,ooo^  each  to  London  charities.  In  this  way,  from  first 
to  last,  he  disposed  of  an  enormous  total,  and,  slthougb  bis  identity 
bas  been  established  since  his  death,  be  was  successful  in  his  attempts 
to  bide  it  while  he  lived,  never  so  much  as  receiving  an  acknow- 
ledgment for  any  one  of  bis  munificent  benefactions.  It  did  not  ap- 
pear that  his  generosity  was  tempered  with  much  discretion,  for 
societies  of  more  than  doubtful  reputation  shared  in  it,  and  one  in 
(particular,  which  had  already  received  a  first  contribution,  was  stated 
to  have  been  allotted  a  second  after  the  prosecution  and  conviction 
•of  its  promoters  had  been  publicly  recorded.  This  was  an  extreme 
case,  and  few  would  be  found  who  make  their  alms  blindfolded ;  but 
none  the  less,  for  want  of  guidance,  many  get  imposed  upon  by 
specious  BoUcitatione,  and  dispense  their  benefactions  with  the  least 
poeuble  advantage  to  the  cause  they  desire  to  serve. 

In  the  course  of  three  months  the  out-patienta  of  a  well-known 
hospital  voluntarily  dropped  into  a  box  set  apart  for  them  in  their 
waiting-room  the  munificent  amount  of  is.  ^^d.,  having  meanwhile 
^ven  attendaDoes  to  the  number  of  several  thousand. 
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Tbe  ont-pfttiects  of  a  mucli  smaller  hospital  contributed  during 
a  dmUar  period  a  handsome  sum  involunt^ily — that  is,  because  the 
rales  required  of  them  a  trifling  payment  at  every  visit. 

It  does  not  appear  to  occur  to  -many  people  that  the  application 
ofllie  oidinaiy  rules  of  life  to  the  afiairs  of  our  hospitals  would  be 
beneficial,  and  that  efficiency  would  be  promoted  in  no  trifling  de- 
gree b;  the  adoption  of  a  sounder  method  of  finance. 

So  denoialised  in  regard  to  the  latter  is  public  opinion  that  we 
find  lepresentative  bodies,  such  as  the  Council  of  the  Hospital  Snn- 
dij  FUnd,  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London,  and  others,  india- 
poed  to  assist  a  charity  which  by  good  luck  or  good  management  has 
raeeeeded  in  paying  its  way. 

And  as  in  determining  its  awards  the  former  body,  at  least,  makes 
jneteniion  to  a  judicial  consideration  of  the  merits  of  the  several 
iutitutions,  the  conclusion  is  unavoidable  that,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  CoQDcil,  one  testimony  to  good  management  is  a  condition  of  in- 
debtednen.  That  which  society  would  consider  culpable  in  the  indi- 
vidual becomes  by  some  process  of  reasoning  commendable  in  the 
inttitation.  The  salutary  teaching  of  the  &ble  is  reversed,  and  a 
H{^  to  help  itself  is  adjudged  to  furnish  a  hospital  with  a  stronger 
neommendation  to  the  assistance  of  others. 

Bred  of  this  general  laxity  is  the  feeling  of  some  hospital  managers 
tbat  fsosperity  is  to  be  shunned.  The  appeal  must  be  ad  mieeri- 
cordtam.  Dehts  best  pay  themselves  is  not  seldom  the  maxim  acted 
i^NHi,  and  to  be  convicted  of  a  surplus  is  ruin  to  the  character  of  an 
uutitntion  whose  virtue  only  lives  in  its  destitution. 

This  is  the  age  of  doubt,  and  the  wonder  is,  not  that  the  affairs 
({  onr  hospitals  are  subjected  to  criticism,  but  that  it  takes  so  little 
pnctjcftl  shape.  What  has  been  said  and  written  has  served  te  in- 
unse  the  difficulties  of  msintaining  a  hospital  under  the  present 
■ystem,  but  it  has  not  provided  an  alternative.  Beyond  the  doubts 
Mt  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  management  the  value  of  the  work  it- 
^is  called  inte  question,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  too  palpable 
''nuB  and  shortcomings  invite  attacks  which,  if  easily  deprecated,  are 
^colt  te  parry. 

Dismissing  all  that  is  merely  captious  or  the  frosty  product  of 
nunstbropic  minds,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  a  spirit  of  genuine 
and  not  unkindly  question  has  arisen^  and  has  led  many  oace  liberal 
raatribntOTs  to  lessen  tbeir  assistance,  or  even  to  withdraw  it  alto- 
9tber,  upon  the  ground  that  in  supporting  a  system  of  medical  relief 
u  at  present  administered,  they  may  be  helping  to  a^^ravate  the 
Toy  erils  they  desire  to  diminish. 

To  discredit  the  existing  methods  of  medical  charity  can  scarcely 
«>  grateful  task ;  if  done  in  mere  wantonness  it  would  be  a  crime. 
Mwitable  medical  relief  to  the  poor  is  not  the  anachronism  some 
vmld  have  as  believe.  Our  nineteenth  century  cleverness  has  not 
^"^  a  way  to  a  providence  which  shall  enable  the  poor  to  make 
^icb  withont  straw,  neither  has  ite  (^nioism  convinced  us  that  any 
^  63a  (■<>.  cu~  K.  ■.) 
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good  pnrpOBo  will  be  Berred  by  punishing  a  sick  man  with  Uie  penal- 
ties of  bis  neglect. 

Though  the  earner  of  a  daily  vage  possess  in  an  abuodant  de- 
gree those  virtues  of  economy,  discipline,  and  self-denial  wbidi  farm 
such  pleasant  teachinge,  they  will  not  Bu£Bce  to  tide  him  over  a 
lengthened  period  of  sickness,  with  its  additional  ezpwues  and  a 
partial  or  an  entire  cessation  of  income.  Our  hospitals  are  neces- 
saries ;  their  operations  are  of  superlative  value  not  only  to  the  dck 
poor,  but  to  the  nation  at  large.  Their  maintenance  is  not  the  leeian 
imperial  duty  because  it  baa  been  hitherto  left  to  private  benevolence. 

Yet  80  long  as  the  charitable  few  are  ready  to  bear  the  burden, 
there  can  be  no  reason  to  precipitate  on  purely  6nancial  groundi  a 
reform  which  would  efface  ftttm  the  walls  of  our  hospitals  the  lustrous 
l^end, '  Supported'  by  voluntary  contributions,'  and  darken  fw  ever 
tiie  memory  of  a  noble  tradition. 

It  is  not  an  unreasonable  pride  which  takes  pleasure  in  the  sta- 
■tistics  of  En^ish  benevolence,  and  attaches  to  this  adage  the  glamour 
-of  a  national  sentiment.  We  uaaETectedly  desire  everything  to  he 
voluntary.  Like  Falstaff,  we  abhor  compulsion,  and,  if  we  minister 
to  the  sick  and  afBicted,  it  shall  be  at  our  own  will  and  pleasure  and 
.after  our  own  fashion. 

So  long  an  many  of  our  hospitals  are  dependent  upon  the  volun- 
tary aid  of  private  individuals,  it  is  useless  to  talk  of  rules  to  afiect 
the  giver.  A  man  who  gives  will,  of  course,  give  as  and  when  he 
pleases,  and  if  reason  teaches  us  that  one  result  of  our  system  of 
-charity  is  the  release  of  nine-tenths  of  the  well-to-do  from  an  obliga- 
tion they  incur  equally  with  their  neighbours,  we  must  be  content  to 
leave  the  omissions  of  the  majority  to  the  consciences  of  the  indi- 
Tiduals  composing  it. 

Nor  is  there  any  question  of  deficiency  of  supplies  in  the  aggre- 
-gate.  The  real  wants  are  in  regard  to  apportionment  and  ap^ca- 
tion.  A  recent  speaker  stated  that  the  charities  of  London  disburse 
upwards  of  six  millions  annually,  and,  whatever  the  amount  which 
fUtls  to  medical  charity,  it  may  be  ssj'ely  affirmed  that  considerably 
less  would  suffice  were  it  discreetly  bestowed  and  capably  administered. 

If  the  action  of  the  state  he  invoked,  let  it  be  as  a  protector  of 
genuine  institutions,  and  to  procure  some  such  safeguard  itft  medical 
charitieR  and  their  supporters  as  is  already  afforded  to  medical  men. 

Many  so-called  '  hospitals '  are  in  relation  to  worthy  establish- 
ments «sA  to  science  as  quacks  to  qualified  practitioners.  In  the 
interests  of  the  contributors,  the  patients  and  the  pubho,  some  means 
should  be  found  to  piu^e  the  country  of  merely  predatory  societies, 
and  so  to  render  good  service  to  those  whose  existence  is  vindicated 
in  their  work. 

Something  might  be  achieved  by  a  voluntary  introduction  upon 
the  part  of  the  institutions  of  uniformity  of  method  and,  in  a  mea- 
sure, concert  of  action.  A  central  authority  acting  within  defined 
limits  need  not  curtail  the  wholesome  freedom  of  charity,  but  it  would 
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dieok  its  libertuuBm,  It  would  help  materially  to  emaacipate  the 
baepdtals  from  that  tyrami;  of  the  feculty  which  ia  understood,  and 
witboot  doabt  deplomi,  by  many  enlightened  physidans,  and  would 
thug  render  easy,  for  general  adoption,  reforms  which  institntions 
tingi;  find  it  difficult  to  ventaie  upon.  But  the  perfotmance  of  a 
f^tflt  public  work  by  the  hospitals  entitles  them  to  public  privileges 
IS  it  mbjects  them  to  public  lesponsibilities.  It  would  not  appear 
mieaaonable  if  ingtitntions  with  interests  so  vast  as  those  of  the 
Metropolitan  hospitals  should  claim  direct  representation  in  Par- 
liuMit 

Whether  this  were  granted  or  not,  some  sort  of  official  rec<^- 
nitioD,  vith  provision  for  eetablishment  by  licence  only,  registnttioQ 
of  locQo&ta,  and  inmmnity  fzom  taxation,  is  not  too  much  to  ask, 
iwi  need  it  forebode  the  olonding  of  that  Inight  record  of  good  works 
i^b  redeems  the  social  history  of  the  nation, 

B.  BirsroBD  BAWLiHas. 
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The  Gbeat  Southern  Comet  op  1880. 

'  f^  REAT  comet  passing;  the  sun  northwards  I '  so  ran  &  telegram 
VT  from  Buenos  Ayres  received  at  the  Observatory  of  Kiel  oa 
February  $y  1880,  and  quickly  flashed  onwards  to  all  the  aatronomeis 
of  Europe.  But  in  vain  telescopes  were  pointed  and  eyes  strained. 
Nothing  unusual  appeared ;  and  after  twenty-four  hours  of  suspense, 
a  telegraphic  postAcript  to  the  previous  communicatioa  intiinated 
that  t^e  intentions  of  the  celestial  visitant  had  been  nusconstrued, 
aud  that  the  hope  must  be  abandoned  of  seeing  its  *  crystal  tresses ' 
*  brandished '  in  the  skies  of  our  northern  hemisphere.  We  are  thus, 
not  without  some  grudging  feelings  of  envy,  compelled  to  rely  on  the 
reports  of  southern  observers  for  a  desoription  of  the  appearance  and 
movements  of  the  remarkable  object  we  have  undertaken  to  consider. 

On  February  i,  a  strsiige  ray  of  fiiint  light  was  seen  to  stretch 
across  the  twilight  sky  to  the  west  of  Table  Mountain  shortly  after 
Buns^  On  the  following  evening  Mr.  Gill,  H.M.'s  Astronomer  at 
the  Cape,  detected  &om  the  Observatory  what  appeared  to  be  the 
extreme  sweep  of  a  great  comet's  tail ;  and  by  shifting  his  quarters 
BO  as  to  clear  the  shoulder  of  the  mountain,  he  was  able  to  trace  its 
brightening  course  close  to  the  stars  of  the  Crane,  until  its  light  was 
lost  in  the  general  illutnination  of  the  sky.  Three  da^  later, 
Mr.  Eddie,  of  Oraham's  Town,  observed  a  faint  nucleus  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour,  about  equal  iu  size  to  the  anniilar  nebula  in  Lyra,  and 
resembling  in  appearance  a  well-known  star-duster  in  Toucan  when 
seen  with  a  low  power.'  By  the  8th,  the  comet  had  already  lost  so 
much  of  its  brightness  that  it  might  easily  have  escaped  notice. 

During  the  first  week  of  February,  however,  it  was  extensively 
observed  throughout  the  southern  hemisphere.  On  the  ist,  a  gen- 
tleman living  in  the  northern  part  of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales 
-  went  out  quail  shooting  just  after  simset,  and  on  looking  towards  the 
south-west  was  surprised  to  see  a  bright  streak  of  li^t  extending 
from  the  horizon  towards  the  pole.*  A  similar  appearance  was  noted 
on  the  same  evening  from  H.M.S.  '  Garnet,'  at  anchor  in  the  roads 
of  Monte  Video,  and  had  been  descried  one  day  earlier  at  Cordoba, 
t)ie  seat  of  the  National  Observatory  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
The  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the  comet,  according  to  Dr.  Gould, 
the  eminent  director  of  that  promising  institution,  were  inordinate 
length  of  tail,  and  the  absence  of  anything  like  a  defined  nucleus. 
Indeed,  it  might  have  been  described  as  (Ul  tail,  since  the  aoKialled 
'  head '  shared  the  same  filmy  character  with  the  luminous  train 
proceeding  from  it,  which  nowhere  shone  with  a  brightness  exceeding 

■  MoHthlg  Katieet,  Uaich  1880.  ■  2bid.  April  iSSa 
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that  of  the  Milky  Way.  This  acooiint  la  not  inconsistent  with  that 
of  Mr.  Eddie.  Both  observerB  perceived  the  head  as  an  ill-defined, 
Debnloiu  mass,  without  any  proper  nocleus  or  point  of  stellar  oon- 
centration. 

What  was  wanting  in  brilliancy  was,  however,  compensated  by 
extent  The  length  of  the  tail  was,  on  February  2,  estimBted  at  35° ; 

00  the  5th — we  again  quote  Mr.  Eddie — at  50° ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
itretcbed  over  an  arc  of  the  heavens  equal  to  the  altitude  of  the 
Pole-star  in  the  latitude  of  London.  Nor  were  the  full  proportions  of 
tbia  astonishing  appendage  at  any  time  fully  displayed  to  terrestnal 
ipectators,  the  position  of  the  earth  being  such  as  to  oocasion  large 
ibreshorteniDg.  The  graceful  curvature  usually  visible  in  such 
objects,  though  present,  was  not  conspicuous.  For  the  greater  part 
of  its  course  our  comet's  tail  seems  to  have  nm  along  the  sky  with 
vell-defined,  parallel  edges,  like  a  great  highway  Itud  down  from 
ooDitellation  to  constellation — a  figure  used  by  Aristotle  to  describe 

1  smilar  phenomenon  of  his  time,  to  be  referred  to  further  on.  The 
pneral  straiglitness  of  its  appearance  is  implied  in  the  comparison 
to  auroral  streamers,  used  by  several  observers  to  convey  their  im- 
ptnions;  and  Mr.  Janisch,  the  Governor  of  St.  Helena,  was  espe- 
eially  struck  with  the  resemblance  of  the  long  narrow  ray  to  the 
nagnifiGent  cometary  train  of  1S43.  We  shall  see  presently  that 
the  analogy  between  these  bodies  is  in  reality  &r  closer  than  the 
imoertain,  or  deceptive  one  of  mere  superficial  aspect. 

The  first  question  which  astronomers  naturally  ask  themselves 
nguding  such  an  apparition  from  the  celestial  spaces  is,  whether 
th^  have  to  greet  an  old  friend,  or  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a 
itnoger.  Nor  is  a  satia&ctoiy  answer  at  all  times  easily  supplied. 
Cometaiy  physiognomies  are  so  variable  as  to  present  hardly  the 
^test  grouod  for  recognition,  while  even  cometary  orbits,  owing  to 
pertnrhations  encountered  in  traversing  recklessly,  and,  one  might 
■f,  at  haphazard,  the  solar  system,  are  liable  to  changes  extremely 
perplexing  to  the  votaries  of  Urania.  Add  to  this  the  diffionlty  of 
Mcuring  satis&ctory  observations  of  bodies  which  not  uncommonly 
bM  their  Instre  and  vanish  within  a  few  days  of  their  emergence 
fimo  the  solar  beams,  la  the  present  case,  the  comet  having  passed 
poiliehtni  January  27,  tolerably  trustworthy  determinations  of  posi- 
tioa  were  obtained  during  a  fortnight,  from  Februarys  to  February  19, 
^  which  time  the  head  was  barely  discernible  as  an  almost  eva^ 
°ocent  whiteness  in  the  field  of  the  great  Cordoba  equatorial.  On 
the  ft^owing  evening  it  was  wholly  invisible,  although  the  telescope 
■u  pointed  towards  its  known  place.  The  data  furnished  by  the 
oberratioQB  of  Mr.  Qill  and  Dr.  Gould  were,  however,  sufficiently 
■ocniate  Ut  enable  Mr,  Hind  to  compute  an  orbit  which,  to  his  no 
Bull  tnrprise,  came  out  all  but  identical  with  that  of  a  comet  whose 
tppeaiance  is  still  within  living  memory.  The  same  coooluaioD  was 
mind  at  indep^tdently  by  Dr,  Gould,  and  has  been  confirmed  bj 
the  ctlcnlattons  of  several  distinguished  astronomers,  leaving  no 
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reason&ble  donbt  that  the  path  traversed  by  thiB  body  is  undiatin- 
gujshable  from  that  in  which  the  great  comet  of  1843  travels  round 
the  son.  This  result,  although  equally  perplexing  and  unezpecW, 
will  not  improbably  prove  to  be  of  crucial  importance  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  nature  of  comets.  A  few  words  of  explanation  will 
Boffice  to  place  it«  bearings  before  our  readers. 

The  comet  of  1 843  presented  some  of  the  most  surprising  features 
recorded  ev^i  in  a  history  so  strange  as  that  of  cometic  apparitions. 
The  form  and  position  of  its  orbit  were  such  that  it  remained  but 
two  houra  mid  a  quarter  on  the  north  side  of  the  ecliptic  It  wsi 
thus  most  conspicuously  visible  in  southern  latitudes ;  but  in  various 
parts  of  Italy,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  it  shone  with  great 
brilliancy  on  February  28,  in  the  full  blaze  of  noon,  at  an  apparent 
distance  of  only  one  degree  .from  the  sun's  limb ;  and  on  Manih  ij, 
its  splendid  tail,  estimated  to  have  attained  the  prodigiona  length  of 
two  hundred  millions  of  miles,  was  viewed  with  amazement  by 
spectatorB  in  this  country,  as  it  rose  majestically  above  the  sunset 
clouds  veiling  the  western  horizon.  It  was,  however,  not  so  much 
the  stateliness  of  it^  aspect  as  the  peculiarities  of  its  motion  which 
rendered  this  comet  an  object  of  especial  interest  to  astronomers. 
Of  all  known  bodies  revolving  round  the  sun,  it  approached  its  sur&ce 
most  closely.  Only  the  tremendous  velocity  to  which  it  attained  at 
perihelion,  of  366  miles  a  second,  could  have  extricated  it  in  safety 
from  such  perilous  proximity.  The  distance  of  the  centre  of  the 
ocnnet  ixom.  the  solar  photosphere  at  the  moment  of  nearest  approach 
was  only  97pcx>  miles  (about  one-fifth  of  the  sun's  radius),  bo  that 
the  coma,  or  nebulous  envelope  surrounding  the  nucleus^  most  very 
nearly  have  swept  the  aiir&ce  of  that  ocean  of  incandescent  hydrogen 
known  as  the  *  cbromoephere.'  Indeed,  the  very  possible  event  of  an 
encounter  with  one  of  those  flame-like  *  promineQces,'  which  have 
been  known  to  attain  a  height  of  38o,ocx)  miles,  must  have  produced 
such  a  retardation  of  the  comet's  motion  as  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  ensured  its  enguliment  in  the  abyss  barely  escaped-  by  it  in  its 
desperate  flight. 

This,  then,  is  the  body  with  which  we  are  invited  to  identify  the 
comet  of  last  year,  notwithstanding  the  serious  difGcultles  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  that  identification.  According  to  the  calculations 
of  Mr.  Hubbard,  the  first  of  the  pair  revolved  in  an  ellipse  of  such 
extreme  eocentricity  as  to  carry  it,  at  its  greatest  distance  &om  the 
sun,  iar  beyond  the  utmost  verge  of  our  system,  and  to  bring  it  back 
to  perihelion  only  after  the  lapse  of  533  years.  It  is  true  that  this  re 
suit  was  admittedly  uncertain.  Without  derogating  from'  the  respect 
doe  to  scientific  prediction,  it  may,  indeed,  be  acknowledged  that  the 
oily  sure  method  of,  ascertaining  the  period  of  such  a  body  is  the 
practical  one  of  observing  its  return,  either  by  looking  back  into  the 
past,  or  by  waiting  for  the  future.  The  bedaII  arc  of  the  orbit  ob- 
■ervedJusQch  cases  is  usually  quite  insuf&cient  for  the  deterpiinatiiQa 
of  itg  extent.    In  othec  worda,  the  patli  traversed  immediately,  befgrb 
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ud  afler  perihelion  is,  so  far  as  our  observations  are  ctmoemecl,  the 
same,  whether  the  vagrant  object  eubsequently  retreats  to  a  distance 
one  hundred  or  five  hundred  times  that  of  the  earth  from  the  sun, 
and  occupies  fifty  or  five  thousand  years  in  the  accomplishment  of 
tbe  journey.  In  the  present  instance,  the  estimates  of  period  actually 
noged  from  sev^i  to  six  hundred  years,  including,  by  a  singular 
ooincideQce,  one  of  thirty-Beveu  years,  which  exceeds  by  only  a  single 
month  the  interval  between  the  perihelion  passages  of  the  comets  of 
1843  and  1880. 

Our  readers  may  think  that  the  very  obvious  assumption  of  a 
thirty-seven  years'  period  for  a  body  which  has  been  observed  to  return 
at  tlat  lapse  of  time,  oSers  a  simple  and  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
jvoUem.  But  on  examining  the  records  of  such  phenomena,  we  find 
DO  socoonta  of  coireaponding  apparitions.  It  is  not  until  we  reach 
the  year  1695  that  we  hear  of  a  comet  possibly  identifiable  with  that 
rtioee  history  it  is  sought  to  trace.  The  comet  of  1695  so  far 
lesembled  that  of  1880  as  to  have  been  visible  exclusively  in  south- 
em  latitudes ;  and  the  observations  made  upon  it  were  of  so  uncertain 
a  dianicter,  as  to  afford  a  wide  scope  for  conjecture  as  to  its  individu- 
aUty,  but  no  ground  for  a  rational  conclusion.  The  case  for  the  con- 
nectUMi  of  the  two  bodies  must  then  be  considered  to  rest  on  the  one 
&cttfaat  the  interval  between  November,  1695,  and  February,  1843, 
divides  pretty  accurately  into  four  periods  of  rather  less  than  thirty- 
seven  years.  But  how  are  we  to  account  for  its  non-appearance  in 
the  mean  time  F  Are  we  to  suppose  that  no  less  than  three  succes- 
ave  returns  of  an  object  so  striking  and  unusual  passed  unnoticed, 
and  tiiat,  too,  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  when  tlie 
icouta  and  a^itinels  of  science  were  abroad,  and  on  the  alert,  even  in 
the  waste  places  of  the  earth? 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  that  a  '  southern  comet,'  travelling 
nearly  altogether  hdow^  or  to  the  south  of  the  ecHptic,  should,  during 
Kvoal  oonaecntive  revolutions,  escape  notice  &om  northern  observers. 
Its  path,  for  instance,  might  be  so  inclined  to  the  horizon  as  to  keep 
it  immeraed  in  twilight  until  its  final  disappearance.  In  fact,  there 
wonld  be  little  probability  of  its  discovery  unless  aA«r  sunset,  about 
the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox,  or  before  sunrise,  near  the  autumnal 
ei^aiitox.  The  comet  of  1843  had,  in  this  respect,  an  advantage  over 
its  socoessor  of  1880.  Not  alone  its  extraordinary  brilliancy,  defiant 
eroi  of  mid-day  glare,  but  the  circumstance  of  its  reaching  perih^ 
li(»i  a  month  lat«r  in  the  season,  and  thus  carrying  its  tail,  as  it 
■ere,  better  er^iAed  from  the  horizon,  caused  the  difference  in  range 
<&  risibiUty  of  bodies  pursuing  an  almost  identical  course. 

It  is  evident  that  this  condition  would  be  exactly  reversed  in 
■oatbem  latitudes^  but  there  is  another  which  applies  equally  to  the 
whole  earth.  If  the  comet  happened,  at  the  time  of  perihelion  ap- 
proaeh,  to  be  in,  or  near  conjunction — that  is,  to  pass  brtween  the 
earth  and  the  son — its  orlnt  wonld  be  so  foreshortened  to  terxeetrial 
otwerv^n  as'io  render  its  detection  difficult  or  doubtful.     This  would ^ 
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oconi  in  Jane  and  J11I7.  Now,  on  the  supposition  of  a  thirty-seven 
yeais'  period,  a  return  must  have  occurred  in  1769,  prohably  about  the 
month  of  June ;  and  but  for  this  unfavourable  circumstance,  it  might 
he  taken  as  an  absolute  certainty  that  such  a  phenomenon  would  nob 
have  failed  to  attract  attention  ftom  the  zealous  obeerven  in  India 
and  Polynesia  of  the  transit  of  Venus  of  June  3  in  that  year.  As 
the  question  stands,  we  can  only  point  out  the  extreme  unlikelihood 
of  such  a  persistent  combination  of  disadvantageous  conditions  as 
would  have  rendered  this  amazing  object  invisible,  both  in  the  north- 
em  and  southern  hemispheres,  during  three  successive  revolutions. 
This  unlikelihood  becomes  assurance  when  we  find  that,  previooB  to 
1695,  no  such  body  has  a  place  in  the  calendar  of  comets.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  years  i6€8  and  1689  large  comets  were  seen  in  equatorial 
regions,  the  observations  upon  which  were  of  a  sufficiently  loose  and 
dastio  nature  to  admit  of  almost  any  required  orbit  being  founded 
<m  them.  But  the  interval  is  in  each  case  too  short  to  permit  identi- 
fication with  that  of  1695  ;  and  planetary  perturbations — a  frequent 
soiurce  of  irregularity — take  but  slight  eflfect  upon  a  body  whidi, 
moving  in  a  path  of  considerable  obliquity,  strikes  boldly  away  &om 
the  beaten  track  of  the  ecliptic  into  comparatively  unfreqneDt«d  dis- 
tricta  of  space.  Bejecting,  then,  perforce,  the  theory  of  a  regular  re- 
vcdution  in  a  period  of  thirty-seven  years,  we  are  driven  to  seek  acme 
other  explanation  of  the  tie  undoubtedly  submsting  between  these 
bodies. 

An  ingenious  aod  &irly  plausible  one  has  been  offered  by  Mr, 
Daniel  Kirkwood,  an  American  astronomer.  In  the  winter  of  the 
year  373  B.C.'  the  Greeks  were  startled  by  a  strange  sign  appearing 
in  the  heavens.  Diodorus  calls  it  a  '  fiery  beam,*  and  says  that  it 
cast  shadows  like  the  moon.  Aristotle  more  accurately  describes  it 
as  a  '  great  comet,'  whose  tail  extended  acroea  a  third  of  the  sky,  and 
which,  setting  at  firet  with  the  sun,  gradually  mounted  upwuds  as 
for  as  the  belt  of  Orion,  and  then  finally  vanished.  A  special  and 
sinister  significance  attached  to  the  phenomenon  from  the  fact  that 
its  appearance  was  immediately  succeeded  \sj  the  great  earthquake  in 
which  the  Achaian  towns  of  Helice  and  Bura  perished — the  first  by 
submersion  in  the  sea,  the  second  by  engulfment  in  the  earth.  Now, 
regarding  this  comet  a  singular  circumstance  is  related.  Ephoms,  a 
contemporary,  or  nearly  contemporary  historian,  has  left  it  on  record 
that,  previous  to  its  disappearance,  it  was  seen  to  separate  into  two 
stars.  This  testimony,  scornfully  rejected  by  Seneca,  was  alleged  by 
Kepler  in  support  of  a  similar  theory  as  to  the  close  apparent  connec- 
tion between  two  comets  which  appeared  almost  dmultuieously  in  the 
same  part  of  the  heaveno  in  1618  ;  and  the  comparatively  recent  fote 

■  There  It  ud  hlatorical  wairuit  for  the  (Ute  nsiuUty  auigned  of  371  B.C.  Diodona 
pIkOM  the  celettial  portent  In  373,  tha  jear  before  the  battle  of  Lenotn.  Aiiatotle, 
a  Itx  more  rellaUe  satliorltj,  aconratelf  deOnee  Its  kppeumuce  u  hanng  oocnned 
In  Qie  loQitb  7eat  of  the  loiat  Olympiad  (373  B.C.),  daring  the  Mchonahip  of  Aateioa. 
— JMwr.  i  6. 
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of  Biela'B  comet  offers  to  modem  astronomers  ftn  indubitable  example 
of  SDch  a  catastrophe- 
Mr.  Eirkwood's  suggestion  is  that  we  have,  in  the  comets  of  1843 
and  1880,  fragments  of  the  original  body  whose  dismption  was  re- 
ported by  the  (rreek  historian.  He  supposes  that  one  of  the  twin 
offepring  of  the  convulsion  sufTered  in  the  shock  of  birth  such  a 
diminntion  of  period  ae  to  cause  it  to  anticipate,  by  thirty-seven 
nan,  the  a|q>earance  of  its  companion,  thus  accounting  for  the  simi- 
larity of  orbits,  and  getting  rid  of  an  inconveniently  short  time  of 
TerolDtion.  We  believe,  however,  that  he  encumbers  his  theory  with 
tumeoeesary  difficulties  by  undertaking  to  account  for  four  retnme  of 
eicb  body  in  the  interval.  Not  one  of  these  supposed  apparitions 
can  be  estobliahed  on  any  sufficient  evidence,  and  the  requirements  of 
tlie  sitnation  would  be  equally  well  satisfied  by  the  bolder  course  of 
ladgning  the  unbroken  lapse  of  2216-2253  years  to  a  single  revolu- 
tion, as  by  arbitrarily*  cutting  it  up  into  periods  of  442-450  years 
each.  There  is,  however,  a  fiindamental  objection  to  the  view. 
AriatoUe  distinctly  states  that  the  comet  of  373  b.c.  set  due  west 
about  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice.  That  is  to  say,  it  must 
have  had  at  least  twenty  degrees  of  north  latitude."  But  the  objects 
son^t  to  be  identified  with  it  had  practically  fio  north  latitude. 
Tbey,  as  it  were,  leaped  for  a  moment  above  the  level  of  the  ecliptic, 
snd,  oMnpleting  their  course  with  a  rush  past  the  very  mouth  of  the 
fiooe  solar  ftunace,  plunged  again  beneath  its  surface,  and  retreated 
&rtJier  and  &rtbeF  into  southern  r^ons.  Nothing  more  need  be 
aij  to  show  that  the  elements  of  the  orbits  in  question  are  whoUy 
ineconcilable,  and  the  faypotbesis  of  the  identity  of  the  bodies  moving 
in  them  consequratly  untenable. 

Another  proposed  solution  of  the  difficulty  raises  a  question  of 
oonrideiable  speculative  importance.  Among  the  bodies  paying 
regular  allegiance  to  tbe  sun — whether  in  the  capacity  of  prisoners  of 
nr,  captured  £rom  outer  space,  or  of  native-born  subjects  we  do  not 
pretend  to  decide — is  a  group  of  comets,  for  the  most  part  insignifi- 
cant as  r^ards  size,  but  eminently  instructive  as  r^ards  comport- 
ment and  coQstitatioD.  An  attentive  study  of  their  movements— for 
which  tbeir  frequent  returns  offer  ample  fecilities — has  led  astro- 
Mnen  to  the  conclusion  that  there  exists  in  intei^planetary  space  a 
mediom  capable  of  perceptibly  retarding  the  revolutions  of  bodies  so 
tconooB,  and  thus  causing  their  eventual  precipitation  into  the  bud. 
This  mode  of  action  was  first  indicated  by  a  progressive  ehorteniBg 
of  period  in  the  case  of  Encke's  comet ;  it  has  been  all  but  established 
by  ProfeesoT  Oppolzer's  recent  inquiries  into  the  motions  of  the 
comet  knoim  as  Winnecke's.    The  inflaence  of  a  resisting  medium 


*  Tbm  dioioe  ma  dictated  \>j  a  desire  to  keep  as  close  aa  poa^le  to  Ur.  Hobbard'i 
F>riod,  wliich,  licnreTer,  wu  its  too  nnceitaln  to  deaerre  so  mneh  leipeot. 

•  In  thfl  iMitede  of  Atbeoi,  b  \kAj  Betting  In  the  west  simnltaneonalj  with  the 
*<Bi  St  tba  tiate  of  the  winter  solstice,  wonld  bave  33°  of  north  Utitnde. 
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haa  not  as  jet  been  detected  outside  the  orbit  of  the  earth ;  it  might 
in  fact  be  ver;  roughlj,  though  significantly  described  as  ooineident 
with  the  average  extent  of  that  unexplamed  solar  appendage,  the 
zodiacal  light. 

Now  it  becomes  of  extreme  interest  to  determine  whether,  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  sun,  this  ret&rding  effect  is  lately 
augmented,  as  it  must  necessarily  be,  if  the  dazzling  solu;  aureole 
seen  during  total  eolipses  partake  in  any  degree  of  the  nature  of 
what  we  call  an  atmosphere.  The  comet  of  1843  undoubtedly  tia- 
versed  at  least  three  hundred  thousand  nulee  of  the  corona,  and  it  ii 
difficult  to  understand  how  a  body  of  small  mass  and  great  bulk 
could  have  retained  ite  velocity  undiminished  after  penetrating  a 
stratum  so  enonuoua  of  any  material  substance  known  to,  or  conoeiv- 
able  h^  us.  It  has  accordingly  been  surmised  that  this  comet  is  no 
other  than  that  seen  in  the  southern  hemisphere  in  1668,  which, 
revolving  originally  in  a  period  of  175  years,  lost  so  much  of  its 
velocity  on  the  occasion  of  its  rash  incursion  into  the  domestic  pene- 
tralia of  the  central  orb  in  1843,  as  to  have  that  interval  reduced  at 
once  to  thirty-seven  years.  K  this  be  so,  it  must  have  suffered 
further  retardation  during  ita  recent  visit,  and  we  may  expect  its 
return  after  a  still  shorter  lapse  of  time. 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  this  view  is  not  favoured  by  the  little 
direct  evidence  at  our  command.  All  that  can  be  said  as  to  the 
attempted  re-diecovery  of  the  '  Spina  of  Cassini  *  (as  the  comet  of 
1668  was  called)  in  our  late  visitor,  is  that  the  very  imperfect  obeei- 
vations  recorded  of  it  do  not  preclude,  but  neither  do  they  enforce, 
such  a  recognition.  On  the  other  hand,  the  assumption  that  a  oomet 
travelling  in  the  close  vicinity  of  the  sun  experiences  a  conaideraUe 
loss  of  motion  has  yet  to  be  proved.  Indeed,  the  only  case  in  point 
known  to  us  is  against  it.  The  great  comet  of  1680,  whose  centre 
was,  at  its  nearest  approach,  separated  by  only  235,000  miles  from 
the  photospherio  surface,  showed  no  perceptible  effects  firom  such 
contiguity;  those  of  1843*  and  1880,  having  been  disoovered  after 
p^il^lion,  afford  no  data  relative  to  ^e  qoeetion. 

The  matter  then  stands  thus :  two  comets  appear  at  an  iidsnral 
of  slightly  less  than  thirty-seven  years,  travelling  in  orbits  stnm^y 
resembling  each  other,  if  not  absolutely  identical.  Do  we  see  in 
them  BUCcesBire  retiums  of  the  same  object,  or  must  we  suppose  them 
different  bodies  conneoted  by  close  similarity  of  primal  origin  and 
subsequent  adventure  ?  We  have  already  noted  what  we  may  call 
the  AwA>ri«af  objectionB  to  the  inference  of  a  short  period ;  we  may 
now  indioate  tjertain  phyeical  objections  to  the  same  view.  By  sup- 
posing the  oomet  of  1 843  a  newly-arrived  guest  visiting  for  the  first 
time  the  hearth  of  our  system,  we  get  rid  indeed  of  one  difficulty,  bat 
only  to  be  oon&onted  more  immediately  and  obviously  with  another. 
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We  c&n  abolish,  by  the  adoption  of  such  an  arbitraiy  hypotliesis,  the 
necessity  for  recorded  appearanceB,  but  we  cannot  alxiUBh  the  fact  of 
previous  existence.  The  inevitable  '  Whence  ? '  together  with  its 
tvin-demand  '  'ft'hither  ? '  haunts  every  branch  of  knowledge,  and 
compels  us,  whether  we  will  or  no,  to  take  up  the  backward  thread 
(^speculation,  and  'look  before '  as  well  as  *  after ' — into  the  past  as 
well  as  towards  the  future.  The  problem  is  thus  but  shiAed,  not 
solved,  by  the  expedient  of  a  recent  apparition.  For  either  the 
comet  in  question  arrived  &om  external  Bpace,  or  was  already  n, 
denizen  of  our  systeni.  In  the  first  case,  there  would  be  no  possibility 
af  its  Kttling  into  Bach  an  orbit  as  could  be  traversed  between  1 843 
and  1880,  except  under  the  influence  of  powerful  planetary  attraction. 
Now,  if  iba  path  had  been  determined  by  the  influence  of  any  planet, 
we  Bhould  find  it  re-visiting  at  every  revolution  the  scene  of  its  dis- 
tarbance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  planet's  orbit,  and  thus 
betraying  its  divided  allegiance.  But  the  course  of  our  comet  leads 
it  into  a  region  of  apace  inaccessible  to  extensive  perturbations. 

The  same  ai^^ument  applies  to  the  other  case.  Comets  do  not 
rnuda  at  large  through  our  system.  If  they  change  their  quarters^ 
it  must  be  by  direct  compulsion.  It  is  true  that  examples  of  odeatial 
enetion  are  not  unknown,  in  which  a  tyrant  plauet  has  forcibly 
removed  a  helpless  dependent  from  its  old  haunts,  and  turned  him 
adiift  into  space,  a  homeless  and  unrecognised  wanderer.  But  this 
caanot  happen  except  where  a  hazardous  vicinity  supplies  the  provo- 
cation.    In  the  [ffcseut  instance  no  such  provocation  exists. 

Thus,  as  &r  as  our  actual  lights  go,  a  period  so  short  as  thirty- 
tevm  years  would  boi  fcH*  bodies  so  circumstanced,  entirely  anomalous 
ud  unaccountable.  Should  its  existence  be  proved  by  the  repur- 
rence  ot  the  same  phenomenon  in  the  year  1912^  it  will  be  the 
boiiness  of  astronomers  of  the  twentieth  century  to  renew  our  specu- 
UtioDs,  and  explain  as  best  they  may  the  eccentric  doings  of  nature. 
Until  that  time  we  provisionally  retain  our  incredulity.  What,  then 
are  we  to  think?  The  answer  is  obvious.  If  the  twin  comets  be 
not  returns  of  the  same  body,  they  must  be  different  bodies  follow- 
ing each  other  nearly  in  the  same  track,  at  such  a  distance  as  to 
btuig  them  respectively  to  perihelion  after  an  interval  of  thirty- 
Beren  years.  Their  period  or  periods  would  in  this  .view  be  quito 
undetermined,  buV  would  almost  certainly  extend  over  ma^y  hun- 
diede  of  >  years.  '  A  glance  at  the  current  theories  of  cometary  origin 
ud  oonstitntion  willfhelp  to  make  our  position  clearer.      .  ,  , 

The  most  probable  opinion  as  to  the  status  of  comefal  is  that  they 
*ie  BUuigers  .to  our  system.  The  nebular  ^yppthesia,  which,  not- 
wJlhrtandi^g  the  great  and  growing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  uu- 
OHtdilional  acceptance,  still  exercises  considerable  sway  over  thought 
in  things  coamical,  luade  no  provision  for  the  existence  of  bodies 
pnnuing  paths  so  flagrantly  at  variance  with  the  staid  courses  of  the 
>apect^te  planetary  public,  and  the  anomaly  was  aooordinglj^  rele- 
Stted  to  Mme- remote  comer  of  the  oniverse,  where  ;t,''iVBS 'hfipe^ 
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that  conditions  might  prove  more  tlezible  or  theories  less  exacUng. 
Laplace  supposed  comets  to  be  fragments  torn  from  some  nebula 
which,  according  to  the  accidents  of  initial  velocity  and  eiicoant«rnl 
attraction,  either  wandered  in  hyperbolic  orbits  from  star  to  stai — 
the  gipsies  of  space — or,  revolving  in  enormously  elongated  ellipses, 
returned  at  intervals  of  perhaps  many  thousands  of  years  to  acknow- 
ledge the  supremacy  of  the  sun,  or  finally  fell  under  the  predomi- 
nant influence  of  some  one  of  the  planets,  and  became,  so  to  speak, 
domesticated  in  onr  system.  But  that  uncompromising  truth-teller, 
the  spectroscope,  has  disposed  of  this  view,  as  of  many  others  equally 
ingenious.  Of  the  tails  of  comets,  we  leam  only  that  they  shine  ly 
reflected  light,  and  we  plausibly  infer  that  they  conaiBt  of  minnte 
solid  or  liquid  particles,  driven  off  by  electrical  repulsion.  The 
heads,  however,  are  self-luminous,  giving  a  spectrum  of  three  di- 
veraely  coloured  bands,  identical  with  those  derived  from  incandescent 
hydrocarbon  vapours.'  We  must  then  believe  that  comets  are  largely 
composed  of  the  Protean  substance  which  forms  the  staple  of  organic 
life  on  our  globe,  which  lights  and  warms  our  houses,  and  crystal- 
lises into  our  purest  gems.  The  presence  of  a  solid  nucleus  of  suffi- 
cient mass  to  ensure  to  its  surroundings  some  degree  of  stability  is 
not  excluded  by  the  analysis  of  the  prism.  In  some  cases,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  manifest  as  a  star  difTusing  a  faint  prismatic  radiance; 
in  others,  its  inconspicuonsness  may  be  due  to  obscurity  rather  than  to 


Now  between  cometary  and  nebular  spectra  there  is  no  analogy 
whatever.  The  blue-green  rays  emitted  by  gaseous  nebuhe  betray 
the  presence  in  those  inconceivably  remote  bodies  of  hydrogen  and 
nitrogen,  bat  give  no  hint  of  the  existence  of  carbon.  With  another 
class  of  celestial  objects,  however,  the  case  is  different.  The  light 
of  certain  small  intenselv  red  stars  shows,  when  examined  with  the 
spectroscope,  three  darw  wnes  corresponcUng  to  the  three  broffii 
zones  of  the  cometary  spectrum,  and  indicating  accordingly  the 
presence  of  a  similar  substance,  stopping  by  absorptioa  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  star  the  same  rays  that  it  directly  radiates  in  the  vapor- 
ous envelope  of  the  comet.  We  must  not,  however,  mislead  otn 
readers.  The  relation  between  these  dark  and  bright  bands  is  not 
that  of  identity,  but  of  strong  resemblance.  The  differences,  indeed, 
are  so  slight  as  to  have  escaped  detection  until  Dr.  Huggins  (who 
in  this  department  is  /ocifo  princaps)  received  the  beams  of  a  well- 
known  '  ruby '  star  in  the  (^eat  Bear  withio  the  magic  chamber  of 
his  stellar  spectroscope.  The  divergence  observed  by  him,  even  if 
proved  to  extend  to  the  entire  olass,  would,  however,  be  si^ci^tly 
accounted  for  by  a  very  minute  change  of  molecular  structure,  emi- 
nently probable  in  the  case  of  a  body  like  carbon. 


'  nu  qnaaUoD  u  to  wbetbet  ths  speotnun  dsBcribed  L 
oubon,  (xr  to  una  of  Ita  oomponnda  wiUi  hTdiogi 
view  bw  moh  evidenoe  in  its  tkvonr. 
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In  a  field  vbere  nothiDg  ia  known  Bometbing  ma;  be  liazarded. 
The  conjectures  hitherto  advanced  as  to  the  genesis  of  comets  are  as 
imauhdtantial  as  the  visions  which  throng  the  ivory  gate  of  tJie  palace 
of  sleep ;  without  presuming  to  claim  for  the  suggestion  about  to  be 
offered  an  exit  through  the  horny  door  of  truth,  we  may  at  least 
plead  on  its  behalf  an  aspiration  towards  that  jealous  portal. 

Host  theorists  unite  in  assigning  to  comets  what  we  may  term  a 
'catastrophic'  origin.  Xot  in  her  mild,  plastic  mood,  but  in  the 
guise  of  a  frenzied  nuenad,  nature  is  represented  as  having  assisted 
at  their  birth.  Dr.  Zollner,  an  eminent  authority,  sees  in  them  the 
liquid  portions  of  exploded  planets,  whoiie  solid  parta  wander  as 
meteorites  along  the  same  tracks,  oddly  enough  explaining  the  carbon 
tpectnim  as  due  to  stores  of  ipetv<^\Lm.  primitively  laid  up  in  the 
siiattered  bodies.  Other  speculatora  hold  them  to  have  been  origi- 
nally belched  forth  by  the  sun.  Leaving  out  of  sight  the  question 
whether  our  central  orb  may  not,  at  an  earlier  stage  of  its  history, 
liave  been  in  such  a  condition  of  eruptive  energy  as  would  have 
enabled  it  to  launch  such  missiles  into  space,  we  turn  to  those  store 
in  which  signs  of  sbnormal  activity  aro  actually  present.  These  are 
to  he  found  in  the  toarked  variability  of  light  which,  probably  with- 
out any  exception  whatever,  is  a  concomitant  of  the  banded  spectrum 
above  described.  Comets  then  are,  in  this  view,  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  volcanic  products  of  such  bodies,  their  nuclei  being 
formed  of  condensed  metallic  vapours  from  the  interior,  and  their 
luminous  envelopes  of  the  carbonaceous  substances  constituting  the 
outer  atmosphere  of  the  erupting  star. 

We  may  now  return  to  our  twin  comeU.  We  have  seen  that 
the  adoption  of  a  thirty-seven  years'  period  is  encompassed  with  diffi- 
eolties;  that  the  hypothesis  of  extensive  retardation  suffered  in 
traversing  the  solar  corona  is  not  borne  nut  by  observation,  and  that 
the  explanation  by  disruption  of  an  earlier  comet  will  not  bear  the 
test  of  inquiry.  We  now  propose  to  solve  the  problem  by  suggesting 
that  the  comet«  of  1843  and  18S0  were  simultaneously  discharged 
from  the  same  star  in  a  paroxysm  of  volcanic  disturbance  at  some 
indefinitely  remote  epoch.  They  would  then  enter  the  sphere  of  the 
iolar  attraction  at  the  same  point,  while  a  slight  inequality  in 
planetary  disturbance,  accumulating  during  many  revolutions,  of  as 
yet  undetermined,  but  most  probably  vastly  extended  period,  would 
cause  their  subsequent  separation.  The  evident  close  relationship  of 
meteors  to  comets  may  possibly  admit  of  a  similar  [interpretation, 
hut  the  topic  is  too  wide  for  present  discussion. 

It  uj  now  several  years  since  the  investigations  of  M.  Hoek, 
Director  of  the  Utrecht  Obeervatory,  led  him  to  infer  the  existence 
of  what  may  be  termed  '  cometary  systems.' "  These  consist  of  two 
or  more  comets  whose  orbits  are  related  to  each  other  in  such  a  man- 
aer  as  to  point,  in  bis  opinion,  to  a  common  origin.      In   other 
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words,  they  were  sent  to  ue  by  a  single  star.  But  while  M.  Hoek 
leans  to  the  belief  that  ooe  original  body  separated,  in  executing  its 
hyperbolic  sweep  round  that  star,  into  two  or  several  fragments,  after 
the  fashion  set  by  Biela's  vanished  comet,  we  should  view  the  star 
itself  as  the  progenitor  of  the  group,  forcibly  extruded  from  an 
Ulterior  seething  with  the  tumultuous  conflict  of  as  yet  chaotic 
fbrces. 

The  future  will,  perhaps,  decide  these  things,  or  perhaps  forget 
them,  intent  on  other  speculations  not  less  enticing  and  not  more 
profitable.     A  great  living  poet  has  indeed  said  that 

The  gdden  guesB 
Is  mommg-stAT-  to  the  foil  round  of  truth. 

But  then  how  few  are  the  aureate  intuitions  compared  with  the  vast 
multitude  of  ill-wrought  conjectures  which  the  ravages  of  time  and 
the  elements  prove  to  have  been  compoeed  of  wholly  base  metal. 
Even  in  the  laA  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  we  are  not  yet  in 
a  position  to  dissent  from  words  used  in  the  seventeenth  by  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  mechanical  geniuses  that  ever  lived.  Indeed, 
the  prt^jrress  of  science  has  added  to  the  weight  of  truth  they  carry. 
*To  me,'  wrote  Christian  Huygens,  'it  would  be  much  if  we  could 
imderstand  how  things  actually  are,  which  we  are  far  enough  from 
doing.  How  they  were  brought  about,  what  they  are,  and  how  began, 
I  beUeve  to  be  beyond  the  range  of  human  ingenuity  to  discover,  or 
«ven  by  conjectures  to  approach." 

Posteffript, — ^The  question  discussed  above  has  been  again  un- 
ezpectedly  raised  by  the  marked  similarity  perceived  to  exist  between 
the  elements  of  the  bright  comet  recently  visible,  and  those  of  the 
comet  observed  by  Bessel  between  September,  1807,  and  March,  1808, 
the  period  of  which  was  estimated  at  no  less  than  1,540  years.  The 
coincidence  of  orbits,  however,  is  by  no  means  so  close,  and  the  argu- 
ment fen;  duplication  consequently  by  no  meaos  so  strong,  as  in  the 
cometary  pair  of  1843  and  i83o. 

A.  M.  Clbbkx. 
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A  Stoet  of  the  Ckbstmiit  Habtbbt. 

Man  Bc^  the  woof,  and  FortmiB  Uirows  the  warp. 
(L'  Domo  tease,  e  la  Fortnna  traout). — Ttiiean  Pm»Tb. 

rS  Italian  October  is  a  month  which  knowd  no  half  meaeiues. 
It  either  brings  an  Dsbroken  sequence  of  halcyon  days,  witb 
doudlefls  blae,  crystalline  atmosphere,  and  sunshine  brilliant  yet 
not  baming — weather,  in  short,  scarce  to  be  matched  on  this  side  of 
Puadise—^T  it  asben  in  the  autumn  rains  with  such  uncompromising 
rigour,  that  it  seems  as  if  the  sluices  of  heaven  were  fairly  opened, 
and  the  universal  deluge  about  to  set  in  once  more.  The  chances  are, 
boverer,  in  favour  of  the  first  altematire,  and  it  is  then  the  month 
of  months  for  a  sketching  tonr  among  the  lower  ridges  of  the  Tuscan 
Apennines,  as  the  hanging  chestnut  woods  which  clothe  their  steept 
hare  by  tiiat  time  exchanged  the  somewhat  crude  monotony  of  their 
mmmer  greenery  for  the  warmer  and  more  varied  tones  of  russet  and 
imber  bnnight  by  the  fall  of  the  leaf. 

It  is  the  time  set  apart  for  the  chestnut  gathering,  the  holiday 
harvest  of  the  year;  and  those  irtio,  like  me,  are  int«reBted  in  the 
nu^  life  of  the  country,  may  see  it  then  at  its  merriest  and  brightest. 
Fhhu  my  point  of  view,  artistic  teaching  would  be  very  incomplete, 
even  thongh  intended  for  landscape  painters  exclusively,  if  it  did  not 
direct  some  attention  to  the  vaiying  moods  of  man,  as  well  as  of 
mtore ;  and,  paradoxical  aa  it  may  sound,  human  sympathy  is  as 
Deceatary  in  pourtraying  the  earth  we  live  upon,  as  in  limning  the 
fratures  of  our  fellow-men.  I  have,  therefore,  always  tried  to  keep  in 
view  the  moral,  as  well  as  the  material  aspects  of  my  subjects ;  thus 
odeavonring  to  avoid  the  artist's  especial  snare,  the  temptation  to 
look  at  things  &om  the  outside  alone. 

But  here  I  have  wandered  from  the  chesbint  gathering  into  my 
&voaiite  theories  on  art  and  artiste,  although  they  have  nothing  to 
do  with  my  present  subject.  They  led  me,  however,  in  my  stndy  of 
nature  and  human  nature,  to  take  up  my  quarters  during  a  ceiiaiu 
October  in  one  of  the  loveliest  and  least  known  districts  of  Italy 
■here  tlie  southern  slopes  of  the  Apennine  dividing  the  territories 
of  Locca  and  Modena  command  a  view  of  the  great  marble  peaks  of 
Cairafa,  across  the  blue  distance  of  the  G-arfagnaixa  valley.  The 
Henery  there  derives  its  most  special  character  from  the  singular 
darpiien  of  the  lower  heights  and  ridges ;  the  steepness  of  their 
Hdei,  and  narrowness  of  their  summits  rendering  it  possible  (at  the 
(oA,  of  some  stiff  climbing)  to  cross  several  in  an  ordinary  day's 
valk,  and  giving  endless  variety  to  the  views  from  the  number  of 
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nindiog  valleys  and  keen  crested  ridgea  commanded  by  eveiy  toler- 
able elevation. 

Tereglio,  the  village  wbere  I  had  taken  up  my  abode,  vas  a  atii- 
king  example  of  this  peculiarity,  as  it  occupied  bo  complet«ly  the 
narrow  creat  of  one  of  these  razor-backed  ridges,  that  the  precipitous 
Bides  of  the  two  ravines  it  thus  overlooked  fell  Bheer  away  from  tbe 
external  walla  of  the  houses,  to  a  depth  of  five  or  six  hundred  feet  <hi 
either  side  of  the  narrow  street.  Thus  astride  upon  the  steep,  it  do- 
minated all  the  long  writhing  folds  of  wooded  slopes  as  far  as  tbe 
blanched  and  sbatt^ed  pinnacles  of  Carrara ;  but  to  the  north  the 
view  was  barred  by  Titanic  ramparts  of  sun^ilt  granite,  with  ame- 
thystine shadows  coursing  over  their  flanks  imd^  each  fleecy  flock 
that  sailed  across  the  blue.  The  sky  of  Italy  was  above  it — the  light 
of  Italy  was  upon  and  around  it— and  the  tinted  atmosphere,  which 
every  ascent  among  the  Apennines  interposes  between  Uie  spectator 
and  the  world  below,  filled  each  ravine  and  valley  with  its  depth 
of  pellucid  ultramarine. 

Yet  Tereglio,  despite  the  scenery  it  commands,  is  nnvisited  by 
tourists — not  the  least  of  its  advantages  in  my  eyes — and  its  single 
narrow  street,  entered  by  a  gate  at  each  end,  is  impassable  for  any 
wheeled  vehicle,  except  a  hand-barrow.  An  old  carriage-road  did 
indeed  once  run  past  its  walls,  carried  some  fifty  feet  below  them,  on 
a  ledge  artificially  cut  in  the  steep ;  but  it  is  now  abandoned  and  im- 
piactioable,  save  for  a  pedestrian  sufficiently  sure-footed  to  cross  - 
a  deep  gully  by  a  single  ruinous  parapet,  which  is,  in  some  places,  all 
that  remains  of  the  old  bridges.  This  disused  thorough&re — the 
ancient  highway  from  Modena  to  the  Gaxfagnana — was  my  great  at- 
traction to  the  neighbourhood,  as  it  facilitated  excursions  through 
some  of  the  finest  mountain  scenery  in  the  world.  After  scaling  the 
steep  of  Tereglio,  from  the  level  of  the  watercourse  below,  by  a  serira 
of  sharp  zig-zags  through  the  chestnut  woods,  it  continues  to  ascend 
as  a  cornice  on  the  mountain  side,  to  its  culminating  point,  six  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  sea ;  and  after  crossing  this  magnificent  pass 
called  tbe  Foce  a  Giogo,  descends  gradually  the  northern  slope  of  the 
Apennines  to  tbe  Emilia  at  their  foot.  Greater  part  of  it  is  still 
passable  for  an  ass  or  mule,  and  I  was  thus  able  to  have  my  artistic 
apparatus  easily  transported  to  points  which  would  have  been  other- 
wise inaccessible  to  the  humble  companion  of  my  sketching  expe- 
ditions. 

I  bad  selected  for  my  dwelling  a  substantial  farmhouse,  just  out- 
side the  gates,  owned  by  one  Vincenzo  Contrucci,  who,  like  many 
of  these  mountaineers,  had  emigrated  to  America  early  in  life,  and 
saved  sufficient  money  to  return  at  the  end  of  ten  or  fifteen  years 
and  set  up  as  a  small  proprietor  in  his  native  place.  His  subsequent 
prosperity  was  owing  partly  to  his  own  induEtry  and  good  conduct, 
partly  to  the  thrift  and  cleverness  of  Sora  Nina,  his  wife  ;  and  the 
result  of  their  combined  good  qualities  was  that  he  was  now  one  of 
the  most  thriving  farmers  in  the  commune,  owning  considerable 
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tracts  of  cheetnat  woods  along  the  higher  steeps,  with  vineyards  and 
fiddg  of  beans  and  com  farther  down.  He  was  a  tall,  stalwart  pea- 
nut, with  the  broad  tirow  and  calm  eyes  of  a  Tuscan  ox ;  slow 
ttf  speech,  though  by  no  meane  dull  of  undentanding,  he  was  a  com- 
fdete  contrast  to  the  qnick-witted,  sharp-tongued  little  wife,  who  in 
nuDor  matters  governed  him  completely.  Sora  Nina  was  of  lighter 
camplexifm  than  is  common  among  those  hills,  and  partly  for  that 
Ksson  had  been  reckoned  very  pretty  before  she  lost  her  youthful 
blaam.  To  an  English  eye,  however,  the  glowing  brunettes  of  the 
uoth  are  more  striking  than  their  paler  sisters,  whose  colouring  ia  at 
liest  bat  a  compromise ;  for  the  Italian  snn  soon  robs  a  &lr  skin  of 
tbe  delicate  transparency  which  is  its  chief  charm. 

The  only  daughter,  Assunta,  was  married,  and  living  at  some  little 
(fittuce ;  two  sons,  Massimo  and  Fermccio,  were  gone  to  America  as 
their  &ther  had  done  before  them ;  and  there  remained  at  home  only 
tlie  eldest,  I^eandro,  commonly  called  Andrino,  according  to  the 
usual  ToBcan  feshion  of  inflecting  proper  names,  by  dropping  the 
U^nniag  and  adding  on  a  diminutive  at  the  end.  Andrino  was  a 
hiodwme  young  fiirmer  of  three-and- twenty,  a  perfect  facsimile  of 
bis  &ther,  except  in  so  &r  aa  the  massive  proportions  of  the  elder 
Contmoci  were  modified  in  the  younger  to  the  lighter  symmetry  of 
euly  manhood.  Like  Vinoenzo,  too,  he  was  somewhat  slow  of  ideas 
tod  of  speech ;  but  that  he  was  neither  dull  nor  sullen  was  proved 
bj  the  ever  ready  smile,  quick  and  bright  as  a  sunbeam,  with  which 
he  mrt  those  who  addressed  him. 

Hie  onlj  other  permanent  member  of  the  family  with  which  I 
bad  taken  up  my  abode  for  the  time,  was  a  tall  gaunt  servant 
Tomu,  Maddalena,  a  relative  of  Sora  Nina's,  who  assisted  her  in  the 
ore  of  the  house  and  poultry  yard,  besides  helping  in  some  of  the 
lighter  work  of  tbe  farm.  She  scarcely  ever  spoke,  but  sometimes 
^nnced  her  participation  in  what  was  going  on  by  a  sudden  nervous 
1»^  instantly  checked,  however,  if  a  reproving  glance  from  Sora 
Xina  happened  to  travel  in  her  direction.  She  was  the  most  willing, 
obliging  creainre  I  ever  met,  and  unselBshly  devoted  to  the  interests 
«f  ber  employers. 

But  dnring  my  stay  at  Le  Cascatelle  (as  Contrucci's  farm  was 
called,  from  a  little  rivulet  that  came  leaping  down  the  steep  beside 
tbe  house)  its  ordinary  inmates  were  reinforced  by  three  extra  hands 
engaged  to  assist  in  gathering  in  the  ripe  chestnuts  as  they  fell. 
iW  employed  in  thw  way  are  generally  young  girls,  whose  services 
fi)r  forty  days  are  repaid,  according  to  the  prevailing  form  of  contract, 
bv  a  bounty  of  two  sacks  of  the  farvna  dotce,  or  chestnut  flour,  at 
tbe  end  of  the  term,  and  tbeir  board  and  lodging  during  ita  continu- 
i»ce ;  while  in  addition  to  their  light  labour  by  day  in  the  woods, 
^J  are  expected  in  the  evening  to  give  tbe  housewife  the  benefit  of 
twi  industry,  by  spinning  the  hempen  thread,  which  she  will  after- 
vwli  weave  into  stout  homespun  linen.  It  is  a  form  of  service 
t*Keity  sought  for,  and  much  enjoyed  by  the  girls  of  the  country ;  so 
Kh  6x>  (ko.  cxu  x.f.)  B 
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much  so  that  it  ia  difficult  at  tha,t  season  to  procure  any  extiu  asust- 
ance  for  ordinary  housebold  work,  and,  like  the  vintage,  it  haa  to  be 
looked  forward  to  as  a  time  when  all  BuperfluouR  undertakingB  have 
to  be  postponed  for  want  of  hands  to  assist  in  them. 

Two  of  Sora  Nina'a  handmaids,  Bertuccia  and  Vannina,  were 
handsome,  dark-browed,  gipsy-looking  girls  from  the  neighbourhood, 
danghters  of  small  proprietors,  whose  Hervices  were  not  needed  at 
home,  and  who  were  gUd  to  come  for  the  holiday  month  to  the 
ma««erui  Ctrntrvcci,  nob  perhaps  without  a  remote  hope  of  establish- 
ing themselves  there  permanently  through  the  opportmiity  afforded  by 
daily  intercoorse  for  securing  the  good  graces  of  the  handsome  young 
&nneT. .  I  moat,  however,  do  them  the  justice  to  say  that^  if  it  were 
80,  they  did  not  make  it  manifest  by  any  unmaidenly  overtures  to 
the  object  of  their  aspirations,  but  behaved  throughout,  as  regarded 
him,  with  a  dignity  that  might  sometimes  be  copied  with  advantage 
in  higher  spb^ee. 

Poor  little  Ginevra  had  no  such  pretensions.  She  was  not  even 
pretty  according  to  the  standard  of  taste  prevailing  among  hei 
equals,  for  she  was  slender  and  midersized,  looking,  at  seventeen,  more 
a  child  than  a  woman ;  and  in  point  of  physique  seemed  but  an  in- 
significant creature  when  put  into  competition  with  such  specimens 
of  well-developed  vigorous  mountain  beauty  as  she  was  now  domiciled 
with.  Worst  of  all,  she  was  but  a  com.iad.vM3^  that  is  to  say,  her 
&tber  cultivated  another  man's  land,  on  the  m«z2mix  or  half- 
prodnce  system ;  and  as  in  that  country  the  farmers  as  a  rule  are  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil  they  till,  this  inferiority  of  social  standing  natur- 
ally made  her  an  object  of  contempt  among  her  better  bom  associate!!. 
I  took  an  interest  in  her  as  an  old  acquaintance,  for  I  had  often 
sketched  the  Casa  Morgante,  the  half  ruinous  old  villa  abandoned  by 
its  prbprietors  tx>  the  residence  of  her  &ther  Lorenzo  G-iuliani,  and 
had  seen  the  little  maiden  grow  into  womanhood  under  my  eyes.  I 
bad  many  a  time  watched  her  scutching  hemp  in  front  of  the  door, 
whisking  the  long  sheaves  under  the  chopper  with  a  dexterous  sweep 
of  the  arm,  or  {lipping  down  the  moss-grown  terraces  of  the  old 
garden  with  a  pitcher  on  her  head,  fiUed  at  the  spout  of  what  had 
once  been  a  fountain ;  where  superannuated,  lack-lustre  gold  fish  still 
swam  in  the  silent  basin,  round  the  mutilated  limbs  of  dilapidated 
tritons.  I  had  often  seen  her  too  standing  with  her  little  pink  feet 
in  the  chilly  current  of  the  Lima  (for  her  home  was  in  the  valley), 
helping  the  laundresses  to  rinse  out  the  linen  in  the  pure  water  of 
the  mountain  stream,  and  had  always  kno^m  her  a  model  of  cheerful 
industry  and  patience.  I  was,  therefore,  glad  to  find  she  had  such  a 
pleasant  chance  as  the  mouth's  employment  with  the  Contrucds. 
She  owed  it  to  Vincenzo's  grateful  recollection  of  some  service  ren- 
dered him  in  his  early  life  by  a  brother  of  Lorenzo  Giulifuii's  who 
bad  prospered  in  America,  and  for  whose  sake  he  had  always  kept  up 
a  friendly  interest  in  the  family  despite  his  wife's  disapproval  of  the 
intercourse.    Som  Nina,  who  was  as  proud  as  though  bom  in  the 
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pmple,  would  have  wished  to  keep  in  the  background  all  lecolleotions 
ooimected  with  the  recent  origin  of  her  husband's  fortune,  and  to 
peiRiade  herself,  and  others  if  possible,  that  it  had  come  to  him  by 
inheritance;  for  in  these  mountain  communes  length  of  tenure  of 
Qie  nil  is  as  great  a  boast  as  in  English  county  society. 

I  hare  said  that  Ginevia  was  not  even  pretty,  but  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  say  that  she  had  not  been  ^  till  now;  for  she  was  de- 
rdoping  a  dainty,  wild-rose  bloom  of  her  own,  a  tardy  Sower  of 
beauty,  which  had  all  the  added  obann  of  surprise,  as  it  began  to 
fluh  her  pale  &ce  with  a  soft  g^w  and  tenderness,  and  give  a  new 
depth  and  brilliancy  to  the  large  grey  eyes  under  their  dark  brows 
and  ladies.  One  began  to  notice  then  how  delicately  turned  were 
head  asd  neck  and  ear  under  the  carelessly  knotted  kerchief^  and 
yibssa  it  was  thrown  aside,  what  a  wealth  of  nut-brown  hair  lay 
plaited  coil  on  coil  beneath  it.  She  had  a  voice  Hke  a  cuckoo  too, 
and  many  a  passer-by  lingered  under  her  Other's  garden  wall  to 
Jfsten  to  the  unseen  song-bird  who  carolled  forth  the  tuneful  Tuscan 
melodieB  among  the  pomegranate-trees  aflame  with  bloom,  and  Gape 
jasmines  studded  with  moon-like  orbs  breathing  incense  on  the  air. 

I  had  not  been  many  days  domiciled  in  Casa  Contmcoi,  before  I 
discovered  that  it  had  another  inmate,  whose  eyes  were  as  little  blind 
u  my  own  to  Ginevia's  unsuspected  attractions.  During  the  day  in- 
deed I  saw  little  of  the  household,  who  were  all  scattered  to  theit 
different  avocatitms  before  I  came  down  to  my  morning  report,  and 
idioee  nudday  meal  I  did  not  share,  as  I  generally  carried  mine  with 
me  to  the  scene  of  my  labours  for  the  time  being.  At  supper,  how- 
erer,  I  aat  down  to  the  common  table,  which  was  laid  in  the  great 
farm  kitchen  in  sufficiently  civilised  fashion,  with  coarse  but  clean 
homespun  damask  for  cloth  and  napkins,  and  with  a  special  dish  pro- 
vided for  me  by  Sora  Nina's  attentive  care.  The  general  Sure  con- 
nsted  sometimes  of  broth  and  bouiUit  with  salad  of  wild  lettuce  or 
radive,  sometiiDes  of  a  great  smoking  platter  of  macaroni  stewed  with 
onions,  or  beans  cooked  with  herbs  and  oil.  The  invariable  finale  of 
the  repast  however  was  the  emptying  on  a  dish  in  the  centre  of  the 
table  of  a  vast  pot  of  boiled  chestuats,  to  which  everyone  helped  him- 
self, eating  them  hot  from  the  husk  with  a  little  salt,  and  continuiiig 
to  do  so  at  intervals  throughout  the  evening. 

After  supper,  Maddalena,  who  had  sat  down  with  the  rest,  oleared 
the  table,  and  began  washing  the  crockery  in  a  remote  comer,  while 
the  three  giris  and  Soia  Nina,  seated  in  a  row  at  one  side  of  the  great 
hlacing  hearth,  set  to  work  at  their  spinning,  an  occupation,  however, 
vhicfa  by  no  means  implied  dleuce  on  their  part.  The  men  had  their 
places  at  the  other  side,  but  the  &rmer  generally  strolled  out  to  smoke 
his  cigar  on  the  threshing  fioor ;  while  Andrino,  after  taking  a  turn  or 
two  to  look  after  the  live  stock,  busied  himself  with  some  mechanical 
work,  such  as  repairing  quail  nets,  mending  harness,  tools,  &o.,  cut- 
ting and  trimming  stakes  for  the  vines,  or  other  useful  indoor  tasks. 
WUle  thus  employed,  he  took  little  part  in  the  feminine  conveisa- 
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tioD  going  on  at  the  other  side  of  the  fireplace,  whistling  almost  in- 
audibly  to  himself  over  his  work.  I  eooa  began  to  notice,  however,  as 
I  too  came  and  went  about  my  little  preparations  for  the  busineBS  of 
the  morrow,  that  his  eyes  began  to  stray  most  frequently  to  the  comer 
where  Ginevra  sat  deftly  plying  her  spindle,  and  sometimes  remained 
so  fixedly  turned  in  that  Section,  that  his  own  fingers  forgot  to  busy 
themselves  with  their  task.  I  thought  I  coxtld  see  too  that  she  on 
her  part  was  not  unconscious  of  the  attention  she  was  attracting,  for 
if  the  young  fanner's  eyea  rested  longer  than  usual  on  her  &ce,  a  warm 
glow  would  steal  over  it,  tinging  brow  and  ears  and  neck,  as  thou^ 
she  were  overshadowed  by  a  roseate  uloud. 

The  first  Saturday  evening  there  was  rather  more  bustle  than 
usual,  and  Uie  circle  round  the  table  at  supper  was  increased  by  the 
arrival  of  old  Menichina,  who  had  done  some  errands  for  Sora  Xina  in 
the  valley,  and  was  hospitably  bidden  to  stay  the  night.  She  was  a 
well-known  character  in  the  district,  and  was  a  native  of  La  Cornice, 
a  village  standing  on  a  still  higher  spur  of  the  great  Apennine  wall 
than  that  occupied  by  Tereglio,  and  forming  a  most  picturesque  ob~ 
ject  as  seen  from  it  against  its  mountain  bac^ound.  Reared  in  tbi« 
festness,  Menichina,  despite  her  seventy  years,  was  as  active  as  a  cha- 
mois, and  made  her  livelihood  by  fetching  and  carrying  among  the 
mountains  for  ten  miles  round  ;  in  summer  picking  the  Alpine  froita 
to  sell  in  the  plain,  and  at  other  times  bringing  up  threads,  tapes, 
and  such  like  commodities,  to  retail  among  her  neighbours  at  a  small 
profit.  In  her  itinerant  way  of  life  she  naturally  collected  all  the 
gossip  that  was  to  he  gleaned  in  the  country-side,  so  that  her  well- 
known  face,  wrinkled  rather  from  exposure  tl^  from  age,  was  a  wel- 
come apparition  in  the  highland  jarmhousea,  promising  a  pleasant 
break  in  the  monotony  of  existence.  Supper  was  scarcely  over  on  the 
present  occasion,  when  she  began  to  open  her  bndget> 

'  Have  you  beard,'  she  said,  when  a  pause  in  the  business  of  the 
table  presented  a  &vourable  opportunity  for  introducing  her  piice  de 
rieiatance  in  the  way  of  gossip.  '  Have  you  heard  of  the  grand  wed- 
ding that  is  to  be  at  the  mill  of  the  Gamajone  at  Christmas  ?  The 
miller's  Ghita  is  to  be  married  to  Sor  Matteo's  Pierino  from  beyond 
the  Fonte  dells  Maddalena,  and  on  my  way  down  she  showed  me  the 
earrings  and  brooch  that  the  apoao  has  given  her.' 

At  the  beginning  of  this  sentence  Andrino's  ^es  had  instinctively 
sought  Oinevra's  face  with  an  involuntary  significance  in  their  glance, 
and  Sora  Nina  now  called  out  to  her  in  s  harsh  voioe,  ■  Ginevra,  I 
wish  yon  would  help  Maddalena  to  clear  the  table,  instead  of  gaping 
there  like  an  unfiedged  sparrow  I  *  Ginevra  started  and  coloured  at 
the  stinging  rebuke,  but  rose  without  a  word  and  meekly  obeyed, 
while  the  jroung  man's  &ce  assumed  a  pained  expression,  and  he 
looked  after  her  with  a  gaze  of  wistful  tenderness.  He  soon  after  left 
the  room,  and  as  he  passed  her  on  his  way  out,  said  something  in  a 
low  voice  that  I  oould  not  hear. 

I  w«Dt  npetairs  mysdf  shortly  after,  to  fetdi  some  canvases  tbat 
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wanted  strainiag,  and  when  I  retomed  all  were  btuily  at  work,  and 
Menictuna,  with  a  handful  of  chestnuts  in  her  lap  which  she  munched 
u  Bbe  talked,  was  nanating  a  thrilling  ghost-stoiy.  '  Tonino  di  Maso 
of  our  village,'  she  was  Baying, '  was  about  nineteen,  when  his  mother, 
whom  be  greatly  loved,  died,  leaving  him  alone  in  the  world.  Now 
ODB  winter  evening  soon  after,  as  he  returned  home  io  the  gloaming, 
he  aw  a  figure  all  in  white  sitting  by  the  hearth,  and  recognised  the 
spirit  of  his  mother.  He  was  not  afraid,  for  everyone  knows  that  to 
■ee  a  white  Bonl'  is  of  good  omen.  He  spoke  to  her  and  asked  her 
what  she  wanted,  and  she  bade  him  have  a  mass  said  and  a  pound  of 
tapeiB  burned  at  the  chapel  of  the  Hermitage  of  St.  Anne,  in  accor- 
dutee  with  a  vow  she  had  failed  to  fulfil  in  her  lifetime.  He  pro- 
miwd,  and  she  warned  him  that  she  was  leaving  him,  and  that  he 
must  beware  of  looking  after  her,  for  she  was  still  a  soul  in  pain,  and 
DO  mortal  could  bear  the  sight  without  incurring  some  grievous  mis- 
ibrtune.  He  therefore  turned  away  and  closed  his  eyes,  but  hearing 
a  great  noise  behind  him,  could  not  refrain  from  looking  round,  when 
he  saw  his  mother's  soul  enveloped  in  flames,  and  rapt  away,  as  it 
were  in  a  whirlwind  of  fire.  So  great  was  the  shock  he  received  that 
he  sickened  and  died  within  a  few  days.' 

'I  should  have  died  on  the  spot,'  said  Tuccia,  twisting  the  yam 
with  a  dexterous  turn  of  her  fingers,  and  various  exclamations  of 
honor  broke  from  the  little  group.  Ginevra  had  resumed  her  spin- 
ning, but  sat  silent  in  her  corner  without  joining  in  the  conver- 
ntion, 

'  And  is  it  true,  Menlchina,'  said  Vannina, '  that  the  spirits  nf  the 
Gothg,  wltom  the  inhabitants  of  La  Cornice  massacred  in  the  caves 
of  the  cliff  opposite,  after  retaking  their  fortress  and  driving  them 
out,  are  still  heard  on  stormy  nights,  wailing  and  lamenting  in  the 
bowels  of  the  mountain  ?  * 

'  Saints  be  good  to  us  I '  said  Menichina,  crossing  herself,  '  it  is 
not  well  to  speak  of  these  things,  but  I  have  often  and  often  heard 
them  with  my  own  ears.  And  that  is  not  all ;  but  whoever,  man  or 
beast,  passes  the  spot  after  nightfall,  remains  as  if  of  stone,  and  can 
neither  move  nor  speak  till  daybreak.  The  very  asses  cannot  bray, 
bat  remain  glued  to  the  spot  the  whole  night  through.' 

'I  should  like  to  go  there  and  try  what  it  would  feel  like,*  said 
the  daring  Vannina,  while  Tuccia  cried  that  worlds  would  not  induce 
her  to  go  near  the  place,  and  I  formed  a  silent  wish,  that  as  regarded 
the  braying  of  asses  so  beneficent  a  spell  might  be  extended  to  leas 
bTDoied  localities.  I,  however,  breathed  no  sceptical  utterance  as 
to  the  popular  beliefs,  and  proceeded  to  contribute  my  quota  to  the 
mtertainment  of  the  company,  by  narrating  some  of  the  most  ap- 
proved English  ghost-stories,  which  were  of  a  kind  unknown  to  Italian 
ipectrolt^,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  coin  a  word  for   the  occasion. 
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When,  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed,  Son  Nina  denied  Maddaleoa  to 
Bhne  her  room,  with  Meuiohiua,  and  the  girls,  who  ocoopied  the  attics, 
went  out  into  the  (^>en  air  to  reach  the  external  staircase  which  alone 
commonicated  with  them. 

Ginerra  was  the  last  to  pass  out,  and  aa  ehe  did,  Andrino,  who  had 
stationed  himself  near  the  door,  half  obatructing  the  openingj  fixed 
his  e^ea  long  and  earnestly  on  her,  as  she  stood  <9poate  him^  &r  a 
moment.  *  Felice  notte,  Q-inevra,'  was  all  he  said,  hut  she  crimsoned 
idl  over,  and  looked  down  for  a  second  or  two  in  iodeacrihable  oonfii- 
sion.  Then,  as  if  involuntarily,  under  the  influence  of  some  irreras- 
tible  oompuleion,  her  eyes  were  slowly  raised  until  they  met  his  with 
an  instantaneous  fissh  of  answering  passion  in  their  humid  light. 
She  tried  to  say  the  commotiplace  good-night,  <  Felicissiina  notte,  Scs 
Andiiao,'  but  the  words  di«l  away  in  so  inarticulate  murmur,  and 
with  a  morement  like  flight  she  brushed  hastily  past  him,  and  ran 
out  into  the  darkness. 

I  had  been  the  sole  witness  of  this  little  unspoken  drama,  which 
I  knew,  according  to  Italian  feeling  on  such  matters,  had  the  force  of 
a  mutual  plighting  of  troth  and  confession  of  attachment,  &om  the 
understanding  it  estshlished  between  the  parties.  Such  a  mute 
pledge  would  be  held  no  leas  binding  than  a  distinct  verbal  promise, 
and  Andriuo,  though  he  might  defer  to  a  more  conveni^it  season  the 
formal  demand  of  Ginevra's  band  from  her  parents,  was  as  mncb 
pledged  in  his  own  eyes  to  prosecute  the  courtship  thus  begun,  as  if 
he  had  entered  into  a  solemn  act  of  betrothal.  But  I  foresaw  many 
di£Bculties  in  the  path  of  the  young  couple  before  their  vows  could 
take  effect,  for  I  knew  that  Sora  Nina  was  as  proud  and  ambitious  as 
a  qneen-motfaw,  and  regarded  the  little  (xmtodina  much  as  King 
Cophetua's  parents  might  hare  done  the  b^gar-maid.  - 

I  heard  her  call  after  Ginevra  on  tbe  stairs,  to  he  ready  to  go  with 
Haddalena  to  the  five  o'clock  mass  at  Tereglio  in  the  morning,  that 
ihe  might  he  back  to  asstst  he£  with  the  house  work  during  the  day. 
Knowing  what  I  knew,  I  was  not  at  all  surprised  that  Andrmo  shoold 
■elect  the  same  hour  for  his  devotion* ;  ami  as  I  came  down  in  the 
momiBg,  looking  out  of  a  certain  staircase  window  that  oonuDanded 
the  road  to  Tereglio,  had  no  difiBcnlty  in  ideati^dng'the  couple  yfto 
were  walking  along  it,  with  steps  that  lagged,  so  as  to  fMntraot  Uie 
way  as  much  as  possible.  Matklalena  had  been  in  sune  time,  and 
when  poOT  little  CKnevra  arrived,  all  flushed  and  dewy  witiihappines, 
Mina  turned  on  her  like  a  viper.  '  My  faith,'  she  cried  inaKally, 
'I  hope  you  have  not  harried  yourself.  How  dare  yoa  trifle  with 
me  in  this  way,  low  peasant  wench  that  you  are  t  I  will  teacAi  yon 
yonr  ]daee  anotiter  time.*  Her  pale  eyes  glittered  venranonsly,  and 
she  looked  as  if  she  could  have  ^adly  killed  her  on  the  spot. 

Andrino  here  stepped  in  from  the  yard.  '  Mother,'  he  said, '  yoa 
must  not  scold  hei,  it  was  my  fault.  I  walked  home  with  her,  and 
the  morning  was  fine — we  came  slowly.' 

*  And  who  gave  you  leave,*  she  cried,  turning  tm  him  in  a  white 
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Auj  of  jeatoiuy  and  indignation,  '  to  interfere  between  me  and  m; 
maids?  Are  you  master  bere  already,  that  you  take  upon  you  to 
Older  the  household  ?  Ab  for  you,  unmaidenly,  unmannerly  inter- 
loper, I  never  wished  you  inside  my  doors,  and  tbe  sooner ' 

'  St — gt,  wife,'  said  Vincenzo,  who  bad  come  in  £rom  tbe  yard  un- 
objerred  'tjiat  is  enough ;  the  child  meant  no  barm.* 

Nina  was  silenced  in  a  moment,  for  she  knew  that  the  stalwart 
famier,  who  seemed  in  everyday  matters  tbe  meekest  and  most  amen- 
able of  men,  was  not  t^  be  contradicted  on  any  point  on  wbicb  he 
chose  to  assert  his  authority.  Oinevia  escaped  to  her  own  rooin,  and 
Mds,  before  starting  for  church,  secured  her,  as  she  believed,  against 
holding  any  communication  with  her  son  in  her  absence, 

I  have  said  that  the  three  girls  slept  in  the  attics,  on  a  roomy 
rambling  Soor  next  the  roof,  generally  bnlynised'for  storage  and  lum- 
ber. In  one  large  room,  on  a  cloth  spread  on  the  floor,  various  fruits 
and  vegetables  were  spread  to  dry  or  ripen  :  there  were  sorb-apples,  so 
tempting  to  the  eye  when  first  gathered  in  their  punted  beauty  of 
canuine  and  gold,  but  so  bitter  to  tbe  taste  until  softened  to  a 
pulpy  sweetness  in  semi-decay ;  beside  bunches  of  shrivelled  grapes 
la;  coral-ied  tomatoes  wrinkling  as  they  dried ;  pale  green  gourds 
vere  mellowing  to  a  riper  tiuge,  purple  avherffines  glowing  like  dark 
led  wine,  and  melon-seeds  piled  in  Uttle  heaps  here  and  there.  On 
tbe  walla  were  hung  all  manner  of  herbs — thyme  and  marjoram,  sweet 
basil,  esge,  tansy  and  wormwood,  which,  with  bunches  of  withered 
■smomile  flowers,  sprigs  of  lavender,  and  posies  of  centaury,  gentian, 
ind  other  mountain  simples,  filled  the  air  with  a  laint  aromatic  odour 
of  decay.  Against  tbe  farther  wall  of  this  herbarium  stood  a  splen- 
did heirloom,  that  might  have  sold  in  Wardour  Street  for  thousands  of 
francs — one  of  those  massive  chests  of  carved  oak  in  which  tbp  mar- 
riage oatfit  of  the  bride  is  generally  stored,  and  which  have  remained 
in  gome  of  the  good  old  peasant  families  for  generations.  This  one 
was  an  admirable  specimen  of  Renaissance  workmanship,  and  I  had 
often  knelt  to  admire  the  high  relief  of  the  Bacchanalian  proceadoil 
«ith  which  it  was  adorned  like  an  antique  sarcophaguB.  It  was  us^, 
I  blew,  for  storing  tbe  spare  house-liuen,  and  other  supplies  not  in 
actual  use,  but  I  had  never  seen  it  opened;  and  indeed,  from  theposir 
Mm  in  which  it  stood  against  t^e  wall,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  lift  the  lid  without  first  pushing  it  a  little  aside. 

Off  this  lumber-room  was  the  little  closet  now  temporarily  oc- 
cupied by  Girievra,  while  the  other  two  girls  slept  in  another  lai^ 
attic  across  tbe  passage.  These  roonu  opened  on  a  logffioj  or  covered 
gallery  with  open  arches,  overlooking  tbe  flagged  court  or  threshing- 
Boor,  and  now  festooned  with  bundles  of  chesttiot  leaves  hung  up  to 
^-  They  are  used  to  wrap  the  Jiecoi  or  chestnut  cakes  when  baking, 
imparting  to  them  a  peculiar  smoky  flavour  much  relished  by 
Tuscan  palates,  but  not  equally  agreeable  to  foreign  taste.  An  ex- 
teraal  staircase  leading  from  this  loggUt  to  the  one  below,  and  thence 
to  the  groond,  was  the  only  mode  of  access  to  tbe  attic  floor,  so  that 
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Sora  Nina,  locking  the  little  vooden  gate  at  the  head  of  this  stair- 
case, and  taking  Uie  key  in  her  pocket,  believed  she  had  her  prisoner 
firmly  secured  against  all  commtmication  with  the  lower  world  UU 
her  return. 

In  this,  howeyer,  she  was  mistaken,  for  she  had  not  been  gone 
more  than  a  few  minutes  when,  Maddalena  having  disappeared  into 
an  outhouse,  I  heard  Andrino'e  voice  below,  calling  softly  to  Ginevm 
to  come  down,  and  when  she  replied  from  above  that  she  was  locked 
in,  it  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment  for  the  active  young  lover  to 
stride  up  the  stairs  two  or  three  steps  at  a  time,  swing  himself  over 
the  little  gate,  and  establish  himself  on  the  open  loggia  for  a  long, 
happy  hour  secure  from  interruption.  I  heard  his  first  hurried 
greeting,  '  Ginevra  I  G-isevrina  mia  I '  but  after  that  their  oonvena- 
UoD  was  carried  on  in  a  series  of  low  murmurs,  until  the  inexorable 
march  of  time  compelled  Andrino  to  return  as  he  had  come,  just 
soon  enough  to  escape  being  surprised  by  the  party  returning  horn 
church. 

The  honeehold  soon  after  sat  down  to  dinner,  the  women  arrayed 
in  their  Sunday  best,  Nina  in  a  handsome  new  gown  of  dark  stuff, 
with  au  embroidered  muslin  kerchief;  her  toilet  completed  by  a 
splendid  set  of  massive  gold  ornaments,  earrings,  pine  for  the  hair,  and 
triple  necklace  of  beads  wrought  by  hand.  Tnccia  and  Vannina, 
too,  bad  their  substantial  hnliday  costumes  with  brooches  and  esx- 
rings  of  solid  gold. 

'  Where  is  Ginevra  ?  '  said  the  farmer  as  he  took  his  seat. 

'  Upstairs,'  answered  his  wife  shortly. 

'  I  will  fetch  hpr  down,'  said  Vincenzo  resolutely,  on  which  she 
silently  banded  him  the  key,  and  he  went  oET,  returning  in  a  moment 
with  the  released  culprit.  Poor  little  Ginevra  had  no  finery  save  a 
clean  cotton  frock,  and  her  rich  braids  of  hair  were  her  sole  ornament. 
She  took  her  place  silently,  and  scarcely  tasted  anything  put  ber(»e 
her.  In  the  afternoon  all  scattered  again ;  Tuccia  and  Vannina  to 
their  respective  homes,  Sora  Nina  to  vespers  and  a  gossip  with 
Mends  in  Ter^lio ;  Vincenzo  and  his  son  to  the  cafS  for  a  game 
of  billiards  and  a  lounge.  Ginevra  was  again  left  at  home,  but  at 
lai^,  and  had  a  visit  irom  her  father,  Lorenzo  Giuliani,  who  brought 
her  a  little  bundle  of  clean  things,  and  carried  home  her  soiled  frock 
and  linen  for  her  mother  to  wash. 

So  Sunday  passed,  and  Monday  morning  brought  its  nsoal  routine 
of  work.  The  chestnut  gatherers  were  off  to  the  woods  at  break  of 
day,  but  Sora  Nina  stayed  at  home,  saying  that  she  had  hoUEehold 
matters  to  look  after.  I  was  on  the  upper  loggia,  setting  some  canvases 
to  dry,  when  she  came  up  with  a  quick  step,  holding  something 
under  her  apron,  and  without  seeing  me  passed  into  the  lumber 
attic,  and  thence  to  Ginevia's  little  room.  She  remained  some  few 
minutes,  and  on  coming  out  (this  time  with  her  hands  free)  gave  a 
start  of  surprise  at  seeing  me.  '  Scusi,  Signer  Pittore '  (this  was 
my  usual  title  in  the  household,  except  from  Vincenzo,  who,  with  a 
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nminiBoence  of  Ms  American  travel,  always  addressed  me  as  '  Mister'), 
'  KU<i  if  I  have  interrupted  you,  but  I  thought  yon  had  gone  out. 
I  had  to  bring  up  some  of  Ginevra's  clothes,  which  she  had  left 
rtiewed  about  domiBtairs.'  Now  this  was  a  manifest  &lBehood,  for  I 
liad  seen  Giaevra  with  my  own  eyea  bring  up  her  little  bundle  without 
opening  it ;  but  as  it  seemed  a  matter  of  little  consequence,  I  kept 
my  own  counBel. 

My  way  that  morning  led  me  through  the  chestnut  woods.  The 
path  was  an  enchanting  one,  sometimes  holding  the  keen  crest  of  the 
ridge,  flometimea  dipping  below  it,  and  in  swinging  round  it,  to  one 
side  or  the  other,  disclosing  alternate  glimpses  of  a  vision  to  right 
isd  a  vision  to  left — two  separate  panoramas,  like,  but  different, 
vhile  rivalling  each  other  in  loveliness.  The  steep  on  either  hand 
was  clothed  with  hanging  chestnut  forest,  enlivened  by  busy  groups 
dunting  to  one  another  under  the  trees,  as  they  picked  the  plump 
thining  nuts  £rom  the  ground,  and  dropped  them  into  large  canvas 
Eacks  which  they  wore  fastened  round  Uieir  waists.  The  trees  are 
never  shaken,  but  the  chestnuts  gathered  from  day  to  day  as  they 
bll,  and  the  time  of  the  harvest  is  fixed  in  each  district  by  public 
proclamation  of  the  syndic,  generally  extending  from  Michaelmas 
(September  29)  to  Sts.  Simon  and  Jude  (October  28),  but  sometimes 
IHOtiacted  by  special  request  if  the  season  be  late.  During  that 
tenn  proprietors  have  the  right  to  shoot  without  mercy  anyone  seen 
trespassing,  a  provision  which  fortunately  seems  almpst  a  d^  letter ; 
bat  when  it  has  expired  the  woods  are  free  to  the  whole  world,  and 
ire  invaded  by  swarms  of  gleaners,  eager  to  pickup  belated  chestnuts, 
vhicb  are  the  lawful  prey  of  the  first  comer.  The  same  rule  applies 
to  those  that  &I1  at  any  time  on  a  carriage  road,  and  the  poor  have 
thus  a  little  harvest  of  their  own  by  the  wayside. 

When  I  reached  Sor  Vincenzo's  woods,  the  gathering  was  actively 
going  on  ;  CKnevra  and  Andrino  were  within  sight  of  each  oUier,  but 
hdding  no  communication ;  while  Tuccia  and  Vannina,  on  a  higher 
ledge  just  below  the  path,  were  chattering  as  usual.  *  I  am  wonder- 
ing all  this  time,'  the  latter  was  saying  as  I  came  by,  *  how  Sora 
Nina  will  pay  off  the  score  she  owes  La  Ginevrina.  Sooner  or  later 
>be  will  find  the  way,  for  La  Nina  has  a  tongue  which  cuts  and  sews 
(ci«  taglia  e  cucey 

'  You  may  trust  her  for  that,*  said  Tuccia,  *  and  I,  for  one,  shaU 
not  grudge  the  sly  little  upstart  what  she  gets.*  Here  she  broke  off, 
seeing  me  on  the  path  above. 

'■  Ot)od  morning,  girls,'  I  called  out.  '  How  goes  the  harvest  ? ' 
*  Bravely,  Signor  Pittore.  Are  you  come  to  help  ? ' 
I  assented,  and  spent  the  next  half-hour  gathering  the  fallen 
chestnQtA,  and  making  a  great  pile  for  Tuecia  and  Vannina  to  put 
into  their  bags ;  after  which  I  went  my  way  about  my  own  pursuits. 
I  did  not  return  until  late  that  evening,  when  I  found  that  a  great 
nnnniotion  had  occnrred  in  Casa  Contmcoi.  Ginevra  was  gone^ 
Asdrino  looked  dark  as  a  thundercloud,  Vincenzo  was  pertorbed  and 
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dowQoait,  Nina  pale  but  triumpbant.  The  three  latter  left  tbe 
Idtchen  evjen  euppei,  aod  the  two  glrla,  who  were  buratuig  with  the 
news,  t^ldme  vbat  had  occurred. 

Sara  ifina's  dieriahed  gold  orDamenta  had  been  stolen  out  of  the 
great  cQsedioTie  id  the  attic,  and  G-inevra  was  the  thief.  Ve«,  I 
might  shake  my  head  and  look  incredulous,  but  in  presence  of  them 
all  her  room  had  been  searched,  and  the  missing  treasure  found 
.^eoreted  in  her  handle.  She  had,  of  conrse,  protested  her  innocence, 
and,  would  I  believe,  it,  that  credulous  Andrino,  who  seemed'  per- 
fectly Infatuated  about  her,  had  stuped  forward,  declaring  his 
imshakea  &ith  in  her,  and  bia  determinat-ioa  to  make  her  his  wife, 
even  though  his  parents  should  refuse  their  consent,  and  he.  be 
compell^  pi  ^  to  America  like-  hi»  brothers.  But  Ginevra  (still, 
,110  douBl^  playing  injured  innocence)  thanked  himi  indeed,  for  his 
, belief  in  her,  but  resolutely  refused  his  offer,  and  declared  that 
nothing  would  induce  her  to  marry  him  while  such  a  slur  remained 
.on  her  character,  of  which  she  doubted  not  Providence,  in  ita  own 
good  time,  would  clear  her.  Then  her  fortitude  had  given  way,  and 
.  vith  the  single  exclamation  '  Ladra  \ '  she  covered  her  face  with  hei 
apron,  and  burst  into  a  storm  of  sobs.  She  had  refused  to  let  any- 
,one  accompany  her  home,  and  started  with  her  little  bundle  alone  in 
the  twilight.  The  last  word  they  heard  her  say  was,  'Poor  Babbo! 
Dut  he  will  believe  me  at  least.' 

■  Such  was  the  story  tcdd  me  in  breathless  excitement  by  the  two 
^Is,  whose  spinning  ,that  evening  added  but  little  to  Xina'a  huiks 
of  yam.  I  vas  stiU  tiuning  it  over  in  my  mind,  side  by  side  with 
'certain  doubts  of  my  own,  when  Andrino  came  in  firom  the'  court, 
.and  touched  me  on  the  shoulder,  jsayuig,  'Signer  Fittore,  I  pray  you 
to  come  out  with  me  a  moment,  I  want  to  speak  to  yon^' 

I  followed  him,  and  when  we  were  both  outside  in  the  starlight 
he  began  abn^tly, '  You  know  what  Jiaa  happened,  but  surely  you  do 
not  believe  she  did  it  ? '  '        '     ■ 

'  I  ifi  not  know,  Andrino,'  I  replied,  for  I  could  not  broach  to 
him  the  vague  suspicions  floating  through  my  mind.  '  Appearances 
.are  agaimt  hn,  but  I  stiU  hope  the  thing  niay  be  bleared  up.* 

*  I  \n>uld  nob  believe  it,'  he  exclaimed  passionately, '  thoiigh  all 
the  world  swore  to  it  I  My  little  Ginevra  is  as  white  as  a  dove.'  I 
«piild  say  bi(t  little  to  comftnt  the  poor  young  fellow,  and  could  only 
remain  with  him  in  silent  companionship,  listening  tp  his  hopes  and 
'fears. 

In  truth  D^y  own  mind  was  much  disturbed^  and  I  sl^t.  but 
little  that  nighL  1  had  a  great  regard  for  the  girl,  wfibm  I  bad 
^own  &om  her  childhood,  and  I  grieved  to  think  of  the  foclom 
figure  she  must  have  presented,  with  her  slender  bundle,  Syiag  iDie  a 
soured,  hunted  creatur.e  through  the  twilight,  and  reaching  the '  poor 
home,  whose  inmat«s  had  no  boast  save  their  good  name.  I  Itad  an 
innate  conviction  of  her  innooence,  but  could  not  see  my  way  to 
establiBhing  it.    I  alone  knew  of  Xina's  secret  visit  to  her  room  chat 
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dijiOnyiiig  something  cordaUy  concealed .  fnoo  view,  and  of -the 
^b  blsebood  with  wbidt  she  had  accounted  for  her  preeenoe  tjheie ;, 
MttusecirciunBtanoes,. however  strong  s  preeomptipn  o|  fii^play 
tlMjini^t  afford  to  me  who  had  witnessed  them,  woulcl  not  be 
cqiallj  convincing  to  othera,  and  I  knew  Kina's  obstinate '  pii4^ 
goSciaitlj  well  to  be  oonvinoed  that  tortures  would  sot.viing,^ 
coniewon  from  her  lips.  .,    .■  > 

At  break  of  day  Lorenzo  CHoliani  arrived  at  the  farm,  haggard^ 
■ild,  the  pictoTB  of  woe.  Viuoenzo  poured  out  a  tumbler  of  irine 
(bi  him,  and  he  gulped  it  down,  before  his  parched  lips  could  &4me 
1  T<ffcL  *  This  is  sad  news,'  be  then  said,  *  about  my  little  girL 
She  hag  always  been  the  best  of  little  girls  to  me,  and  as  sweet  and 
1^  as  the  day-r-is  it  likely  she  should  take  a  crooked  tuTi^^aU,of  a 
endden?'  .'..., 

'  I  would  give  half  my  crops  this  year,  Lorenzo,  that  it  had  nob 
hffeaeA^  said  Uie  &rmer, '  and  .1  would  gladly  give  my  best  wheat 
i^  this  moment,  to  see  it  cleared  up.' 

'What  is  there  to  £lear  up?'  said  Nina,  sharply,  from  the  fire 
iriten  she  was  busy  cookhog.,  *  T^ore  is.  no  use  drying  ov^r  spilt 
mlk,  Loieozo.  The  girl  is  no  worse  than  other  girls,  who  can  never 
leait  Uie  si^t  of  jewellery. ,  It  will  be  a  les^n  to  me  to  lock  up 
my  httBi^yi^f  orqaments.  for  the,  future  .when  I  have  a  cot^^o^iw^ 
limit  the  house.' 

'As  for  that,  Sora  Niua,'  said  Lorenzo,. 'can  you  iell  me  hpv  sbd 
Ntdd  expect  to  wear  such  things  without  being  asked  how  she  caine 
I7  tluD,  or  of  what  use  they  would  be  to  a  girl  like  her  ?  And^^t  is 
Btt  ^  first  time,  nor  yet  the  .eecondt  ih&t  she  has  been  ia.houf^ 
riwngvdd  and  ailver,  ^  ^njd  jenels  top,  ^^eie  to  be.se^  In  jtlentj, 
od those  that  tiustec}  her  never  fiDuod  cause  to  repent  it.'  ...    , 

'  Thexe  is  no  use  in  talking  about  it  any  more,  Lorenzo/  said  sht^ 
'tad  yon  may  thaiik  yourstan  tb^tlt  bag  passed  over.so  qtvietlyt'    ., 

'Bstlwill  talk  ,about..itr.88id  Lorenzo,  his  temper  now  fiillx 
iNMd  by  her  conteipptuous  .manner,  '  and.  hear  how  it  ti^penedf 

W  .:,,'■■; 

'Then hear  it:&oi&  qUieEgi.not,  £rom  me,'  sl^  said, .flouoqiiig,  out 
sfthekitchea  in  a  isge;  Kl  wash  my  hands  of  it  and  ;oii.V,  ,     .    .,i 

'Come,  Lorenzo,'.said  the. farmer,  '  Kud  I  will  show  youwbere.it 
occaired,  imd  answer  ch^ifulty  99  many  qu^tions  as  you  lijiei'  . 

Nina's  story  was  accordingly  repeated  to  him  as  we  'w^nt  ^uft 
Aun;  how  she  had  put  thp  omapteqts.  on  Sunday  night  into  tbfi 
pnt  otken  chept  outside  G-ioev;r&'s  room,  aiid  going  to  it  09  ^Aoada-j^ 
Boraiiig  found  them  gone,  .        ,     ■ 

'Tlure  it  is,'  said  Vi^cenzo,  pointing  to  the  massive  sarfl^agHS, 
hfise  which  the  despairing  father  knelt  down,  while  the  ft^cjpsft  )aa. 
■oiWthfi  two  girls,  and  I  looked  on,  some  iu  sympathy,  .sonia  )% 
oowi^.  Suddenly  we  heard  a  raptnrous  exclamation  from  him, 
ud  thought  the  poor  man's  senses  had  given  way  under  his  mia^ 
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'  Praise  be  to  Providence  and  all  the  saintB  I  My  little  girl  is 
cleared  I ' 

Then,  Btaggering  to  his  feet  with  a  sadden  joy  LUumioating  Mb 
haggard,  anshaven  &ce,  he  pointed  his  forefinger  to  the  chest  and 
tarned  to  ns  all.  '  Look  at  it  1 '  he  said,  '  but  do  not  touch  it '.  Let 
all  the  world  aee  it  I  Oh,  blessed  creature  of  the  good  Creator,  not 
one  of  your  kind  shall  ever  be  harmed  by  me  f^ain,  and  I  swear  to 
cherish  you  henceforward  aB  my  own  kith  and  kin  I ' 

We  looked  where  he  pointed,  and  there,  &om  the  overhangiitg 
cornice  of  the  lid  of  the  great  chest,  to  one  of  the  curved  pilasters  at 
its  comer,  was  expanded,  in  untouched  filmy  perfection,  a  venerable 
apidm's  web  I 

No  other  proof  was  needed  of  the  falsity  of  Nina's  stoiy,  for  Solomon's 
seal  itself  could  as  little  have  been  broken  and  restw^d  since  yester- 
mom,  as  that  fine,  6ail  tissue  of  gossamer  I 

I  now  took  the  tanner  aside  and  told  him  gently  what  I  had 
seen  of  his  wife's  movements,  proving  that  she  alone  had  planned  and 
executed  the  vile  plot  against  the  poor  girl  who  had  excited  her 
jealousy  on  behalf  of  her  son.  I  do  not  think  Vinoenzo  was  as  much 
surprised  as  we  were ;  such  revelations  are  not  always  quite  unex- 
pected to  the  immediate  femily  of  the  culprit.  Nina,  howevw, 
persisted  in  denial,  and  took  refuge  at  last  in  obstinate  silenoe. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  Lorenzo  Giuliani  lost  no  time  in  hasteiir 
ing  home,  and  when  Vincenzo  and  Andrino  declared  their  intention 
of  accompanying  him,  I  could  not  resist  the  pleasure  of  being  of  the 
party.  We  flung  ourselves  headlong  down  the  steep  descent,  but  the 
valley  seemed  long,  and  the  way  tedious  through  the  interminable 
chestnut  woods ;  tliough  it  was  still  early  when  we  arrived  at  the 
Casa  Morgante  on  the  banks  of  the  Lima.  Ginevra  was  at  woric 
hackling  hemp  before  the  door,  as  we  ascended  the  grass-grown  steps 
of  the  grey  old  villa,  and  her  face,  which  seemed  to  have  shrunk  since 
yesterday  like  a  waning  moon,  and  the  large  dark  rings  round  her 
eyes,  showed  that  she  had  shed  many  bitter  tears  since  she  bad  left 
the  farm. 

I  am  not  sure  but  that  she  thought  at  first  we  had  come  to  take 
her  to  prison,  for  she  looked  half  scared  as  we  approached,  and  the 
good  news,  when  it  was  told,  was  almost  too  much  for  her  after  all 
she  had  gone  through.  When  Sor  Vinoenzo  then  turned  to  her  &ther, 
and  said,  the  only  compensation  he  could  make  for  the  wrong  ahe 
had  sufi'ered,  was  to  ask  her  hand  in  marriage  for  his  son,  '  particu- 
larly,' he  added  with  a  smile,  '  as  Andrino  has  made  up  his  mind 
about  it  long  ago,'  she  burst  into  tears  and  ran  away.  She  soon 
came  back,  however,  all  shy  smiles  and  auashine ;  and  when  Vincenzo 
and  I  returned  to  Tereglio,  we  left  Andrino  behind  to  enjoy  a  long 
holiday  of  courtship  in  the  old  garden,  where  Lorenzo's  lemons  were 
ripening  their  fairy  gold  on  a  southern  wall,  and  boUyhooks  and 
asters,  and  &ail  monthly  roses,  made  a  blaze  of  autumn  glory  in 
the  October  sun.     The  hard-worked  mother,  too,  and  the  Uttle 
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kothers  and  BisterB,  had  to  take  in  all  at  once  the  wonderful 
intelligence  that  Qinevra  was  not  only  cleared  of  all  BospicioQ,  but 
¥88  al«»  adranced  to  the  dignity  of  sposa,  with  the  future  glory  of  a 
&rm  of  her  own  in  store  for  her. 

If  her  meek  little  heart  could  feel  a  thrill  of  pride,  I  think  it 
must  have  been  when  her  uncle  in  America,  on  hearing  of  her  engage- 
ment, Bent  home  a  goodly  sum  of  money  to  purchase  her  outfit,  aud 
ihe  fbund  that  she  was  not  to  go  to  her  husband's  home  like  a  poor 
pettant  girl,  but  with  all  the  appurtenimceB  of  a  well-to-do  rustic 
bride.  Not  even  tbe  miller's  Ghita,  whose  preparations  had  been  the 
aiTy  of  the  whole  country-side,  went  forth  with  a  better  stocked 
mairiage-cfaeet — with  fiiUer  plenishing  of  fine  homespun  linen,  of 
ddicato  embroidered  kerchieb,  of  stout  woollen  stufTg,  red  and  Mue, 
If,  and  of  Bolid  gold  clasps  and  circlets  too — than  the  little  coti- 
iadxaa,  of  Casa  M orgaste. 

I  do  not  think  Sora  Nina  profited  much  by  the  lesson  she  bad 
teodred,  for  ehe  seemed  as  hard  and  stiff-necked  as  before,  and  could 
Dsrer  be  bronght  to  see  the  enormity  of  what  she  had  done.  She 
[nteaded  for  a  long  time  to  be  ignorant  of  what  was  going  on,  but 
hul  to  yield  to  circumstances  in  the  end,  and  prepare  to  receive  her 
duiglitCT-in-law  with  as  good  a  grace  as  she  might. 

Neverfheless  I  do  not  think  Ginevra's  position  was  altogether  a 
cmifortable  one  during  the  first  months  of  her  married  life,  until  her 
Mtinty,  sense,  and  usefulness  were  recc^nised  by  Sora  Nina,  who, 
thoion^y  capable  herself,  and  prond  of  her  capacity,  respectod 
ntiung  90  much  as  the  same  quality  in  othere. 

But  Gioerra  can  never  teU  her  children  the  story  of  the  oaken 
dnt,  lor  it  would  alienate  them  for  em  from  their  grandmamma. 

E.  M.  Clibeb. 
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The  Tuhco. 

Fboh.  thi  Fsbrch  of  Paul  DCboul^sb.  .  . 

STILL  at  tlie  school,  a.  bqy  of  seventeen  years : 
Hie  child  with  hair  so  fair  and  eyes  po  blue. 
.    Too  young  to  know  the  cause  of  women's  tears^ 
His  life  was  ijesh,  not  filled  with  gro^-man's  ^ars, 
The  small  world  he  had  known  was  pure  aqd  true :, 
Still  at  the  school,  a  boy  of  fleventeeD  jeVB, 
The  child  with  hair  so  £ur  and  Cjyes  80  Uoe. ,  .        .  , 

Ha'd  clasped  his  mother  in  that  dear  embrace,     . 
And  she  bad  blessed  her  boy,  her  only  boy ; 
No  longer  scholar,  lesrciog  LaUn-case,  .  . 

For  news  had  come,  and  ill-news  flies  apace,    - 
That  Woerth  and  Gravalotte  followed  ^uu'ln*iicI&-joy : 
He'd  olasped  his  motJier  in  that  dear  embraoe. 
And  she  had  Ueseed  .her  boy,  her  only  boy. 

She  walked  beside  Mm  to  the  rendezroiis. 
His  pale  &ir  mother,  with  her  widow's  veil ; 
She  heard  his  words  and  not  the  drum-tattoo, 

*  Good  courage,  fere-you-well  I  Ma  m^e,  adieu  I ' 

'  Courage,  good  courage,  boy  1  mine  shall  not  &iL' 
She  walked  beside  him  to  the  rendezvous. 
His  pale  &ir  mother,  witJi  her  widow's  yeiL 

But  when  she  watched  the  drums  beat  up  the  hill, 
'  Oh  God  I '  she  cried,  *  they  take  my  throbbinfr  heart ; 
My  hoy  is-  gone,  and  will  my  heart  beat  still  ? ' 
The  ctuld  was  thinking, '  What  a  noble  will ! 
Through  me,  her  son,  no  fear  shall  ever  dart.* 
But  when  die  watched  the  drums  heat  op  the  hill, 

*  Oh  God  I '  she  cried, '  they  take  my  throbbing  hefu^* 

The  fair  little  Tnroo  fought  with  the  best, 
But  winter  came,  and  with  ague  he  lay ; 
And  the  surgeon,  seeing  death  in  the  west. 
Said,  '  Baby,  go  back,  go  home  to  thy  nest ; ' 
But  the  sick  child  answered,  '  No,  let  me  stay.' 
The  bir  little  Torco  fought  with  the  beet, 
But  winter  came,  and  with  ague  he  lay. 
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<  No,  I  will  not  leave  my  comrades  until 
Each  Prussun  is  driven  away  from  the  taod, 
When  the  Uhlan-ciy  is  quiet  and  still, 
0  then,  0  then,  I  will  stand  on  the  hiU, 
And  my  mother  shall  see  my  waving  hand. 
But  I  will  not  leave  my  coinrades  until 
Each  Prussian  is  driven  away  from  the  land.* 

A  time  of  snow — &te  fonght  on  om-  side, 

And  the  Germans  retreated  day  by  day. 

But  they  fell  back  on  forts  that  stayed  the  tide. 

Their  earthworks  were  large,  and  their  ditches  vide. 

And  they  lay  entrenched  like  bloodhounds  at  bay. 

A  time  of  snow— &te  fought  on  our  side, 

And  the  Qermaoe  retreated  day  by  day. 

The  ramparts  were  high,  and  the  plain  was  broad. 
And  the  range  of  their  guns  waa  far  and  fine; 
We  advanced,  we  retired,  then  sorties  poured, 
And  the  r^;iment  of  Turcos  strewed  the  line. 
The  ramparts  were  high,  and  the  plain  was  broad. 
And  the  range  of  their  guns  was  far  and  fine. 

The  boy  has  fallen,  struck  down  by  a  hall ; 

An  old  soldier  raises  him  up  on  his  back. 

Tlie  day  is  lost — sad  rings  the  '  Recall,' 

To  a  regiment  that  reste  where  no  echo  may  &11 : 
So  a  Requiem  plays  them  home  from  attack. 
The  boy  has  fallen,  struck  down  by  a  ball ; 
An  old  soldier  raises  him  up  on  his  back. 

And  the  Arab  hraxe  guards  the  wounded  child. 
By  a  brook  that  sings  in  a  little  ravine. 
A&r  the  cannonade  roars  loud  and  wild, 
And,  straining-up  his  face,  that  just  had  smiled. 
He  sternly  speaks  'mid  booming  in  between : 
But  the  Arab  hravt  guards  the  wounded  child, 
By  a  brook  that  sings  in  a  little  ravine. 

» Where  are  the  PrUBsians?  answer,  answer  true  : 

Do  they  at  last,  at  last,  turn  back  in  flight  ? 

Am  I  in  France,  and  do  we  still  pursue  ?' 

To  downcast  eyes,  that  dark  and  mournful  grew, 

Ue  said  once  more,  in  agonising  plight, 

*  Where  are  the  Pnissiaiis  ?  answer,  answer  true : 

Do  they  at  laet,  at  last,  turn  back  in  flight?' 
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Then  said  that  brave  old  Turco,  pressed  to  t«Il, 
'  Yes,  little  FVenchmaD,  thou  hast  nobly  woo.' 
'  Then  will  you  hear  me  ?  I  will  go — 'tia  well. 
Oh,  my  dear  mother '  .  ,  .  and  in  that  faint  knell. 
The  fiiir  child-eoldier  slept — down  dipped  the  sun. 
Still  that  old  Turco  says,  at  vesper-bdl, 
'  Yes,  little  Ftenchman,  thou  hast  nobly  tron.* 
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HisiOBic  Memorials  of  the  Norfolk  CjOast. 
Bt  Mbb.  Hbbbibt  Jokes. 

I. 

rS  coast  of  Norfolk  has  undei^ne  some  veiy  definite  cbaagea  in 
the  ooorse  of  the  last  few  oentnries.  The  sea,  along  the  north- 
entefn  put,  has  encroached  so  greatly  aa  to  have  taken  the  place  of 
the  towns  of  Shipden,  Ecoles,  and  Ssitterley ;  irhile,  in  a  ounv 
mitbeily  direction,  that  space  vhich  was  once  a  broad  sstuarj  and 
dntty  waste  of  water,  has  been  transformed  into  the  solid  ground 
DOW  occupied  by  Great  Yarmouth.  These  changes  are,  howerer, 
almost  forgotten  in  the  familiar  line  of  the  Norfolk  seaboard,  as  it 
eiitU  to-day,  a  line  which  was  followed  out,  not  long  ago,  ^  the 
enterprising  owner  of  a  eanoe,  who  started  one  Angnst  afternoon,  in 
1876^  to  make,  in  the  calm  days  and  nights  of  snmmor,  the  tour  of 
the  cosst.  Dropping  down  the  river  from  Qorleston,  just  south  of 
Vumonth,  he  put  to  sea,  with  a  fair  wind,  and  with  the  tide,  which 
it  this  point  mna  nearly  parallel  with  the  beach,  in  his  &Toar,  and 
Biled  post  the  low  sandhills  and  reed  grass  which  crest  the  flat  shore, 
BCRKopenied  by  a  shoal  of  porpoises,  playing  and  jumping  about  the 
tiny  craft.  Gliding  along  by  Winterton  Ness,  that  awkward  head- 
Ittid  which  rises  above  unnumbered  wrecks,  he  arrived  opposite  the 
ehmch  tower  boried  in  the  beach  at  Eccles,  where  the  eUSe  begin  to 
rise,  and  the  level  sands  lying  before  the  fishing  Tillages  whi^  dot 
tin  eoast,  to  stretch  themselves  at  their  base.  The  lofty  steeples  of 
Hippishoigh  and  Cromer,  with  their  attendant  lighthouses,  Bucoe»- 
li^y  appMred  and  receded,  until,  after  the  lovely  shores  of  Shering- 
hain  and  the  steep  shingly  beach  of  Weyboume  were  passed,  the 
mariner  found  himself  on  a  sandbank  off  B^eney,  whence  be  sighted 
Hdkham  church  tower,  and  where  two  Scotch  fishing  smacks,  em- 
bedded in  the  sand,  formed  the  foreground  to  the  lonely  scene. 
Rniming  before  a  strong  breeze,  the  canoe  got  safely  through  the 
mnnmerable  small  rocks  which  rise  just  above  the  sur&ce  of  the 
nUir  opposite  Hunstanton,  and,  keeping  well  out  to  sea  to  avoid  the 
'dangerous  sandbanks  which  cluster  in  the  Wash,  foUowed  the  fishing 
totts  making  in  the  direction  of  Lynn,  and  reached  that  harbour  after 
i  thiee  days'  voyage.  Between  the  two  seaports  at  either  extremity 
of  the  county — Yarmouth  at  one  end,  and  Lynn  at  the  other — the 
cout  thus  spreads  itself  along,  strikingly  various  in  form  and  margin, 
liifficult  and  dangerous  at  certain  points  to  the  seaman,  but  rich  in 
R>ots  of  interest,  and  holding  within  its  wave-washed  outline  the 
''■ohtieB  of  nnmerons  incidents  and  events  which  time  has  turned  to 
So.  690  (xQ,  cs.  M.a.) 
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hiatoTj.  Each  of  these  two  sentinel  towns— which,  in  virtue  of  their 
size,  trade,  and  population,  stand  out  as  the  most  obviously  impor- 
tant spots  on  the  coast — supplies  its  contribution  of  local  evidence 
to  the  general  course  of  English  history.  Their  churcbea,  founded  by 
the  memorable  Bishop  Herbert,  of  whom  we  have  heard  so  much 
lately,  are  relics  of  the  religious  zeal  of  the  eleventh  century ;  the 
walls  and  watch  towers  which  siirzound  them  recall  the  danger  and 
confusion  of  medifeval  times ;  the  charters  and  other  documentary 
treasures  contained  in  the  muniment  rooms  of  their  town-halls  show 
the  power  of  the  Crown  and  the  Church  in  those  ages ;  the  shelter 
they  gave  to  large  numbers  of  Dutch  and  Walloons  during  the  per- 
secutions of  Alra  reflects  too  truly  the  distress  and  disorgaoisatitm 
of  tlie  country  of  those  refugefest  as  the  mm-of-var  equipped  by 
them  in  1597,  and  furnished  to  the  queen,  suggest  the  aucoeaes  ^ 
EUaabetb,  and  the  ambition  of  Philip  IL  These  towns  claim  a  eban 
also  in  t^e  momentous  changes  which  England  underwent  in  the 
seveateoDtb  century :  Lynn,  always  loyal,  sustained  for  three  weeks 
the  siege  of  Cromwell's  army,  befote  the  oapitulati(Hi  which  tamed  it 
into  a  ganison  town,  while  Yarmouth  was  one  of  the  strongbelds  of 
the  Puritans,  thefiret[u«it  rendezvous  of  their  influential  members,- 
aad  the  scftne  of  one  of  those  secret  confereoeee  which  eoubribut«d  to 
hasten  the  fate  of  CSiarles  I. 

There  is  in  Norfolk,  from  its  situation,  washed  cu  three  sides  by 
the  sea,  and  iti  protuberant  form,  thrusting  it«^f  out  towards  the 
o[^K>site  continent,  something  alien  from  the  tranquil  Inlaid  oouotties 
embedded  in  a  tiiousand  woods  and  hills — a  suspicion  of  salt  flav»iU8 
the  tieshnees  of  its  air,  a  moutliful  of  ozone  tempers  the  nnkindness 
of  its  winter  wind ;  its  towns  have  caught  the  spirit,  ii«  harbours  the 
pictutesqueness,  of  the  commercial  cities  over  the  water,  which  are 
nearer  to  it  than  the  rooks  of  Scilly  or  the  havens  of  Pembrokeebire 
And  Devonshire.  The  seaport  at  the  western  comer  of  Norfolk  is,  as 
well  as  Yarmouth,  an  illustration  of  this,  and  its  annals  will  furnish 
a  starting-point  from  whence  to  trace  the  historical  asso<nation8  of 
the  coast. 

Close  on  to  the  banks  of  the  broad  river,  which  there  flows  into 
the  Wash,  stand  Uie  staiths,  the  wharves,  the  squares,  the  old  houses, 
the  narrow  streets  of  King's  Lynn.  The  houses  on  the  west  side  of 
th&  m&rket-place  look  down  on  the  one  hand  upon  the  busy  rivear 
-scene  lying  just  beneath,  with  its  slowly  moving  craft  bearing  in  their 
cargo  of  coal,  or  wine,  or  heaving  anchor  to  stand  off  to  sea,  laden 
with  corn ;  and,  on  the  other,  upon  the  large  handsome  ancient 
market-plaoe,  twice  adorned  with  jts  central  cross,  and  still  dignified 
by  some  few  dwellings  si^;esting  bygone  beauty.  Lynn  emMTgea 
from  the  meadows,  &om  the  fen,  and  &om  the  aea,  like  the  'spirea 
And  turrets '  of  CsJining's  simile,  as  though  a  wave  had  subsided  and 
left  its  &ir  towers  uncovered ;  the  level  Unes  which  surround  it  show 
its  buildings  to  advantage — the  broad  &9ade  and  double  steeple  of 
St.  Margaret's  church ;  the  turrets  and  batUements  of  the  fine  old 
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wothem  gateway ;  the  tapering  tower  of  the  Grey  Friars*  couveotaal 
church,  a  last  and  lovely  fragment ;  and  the  flint-faned  Hall  of  the 
Ouild  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  The  ancient  stone  wall  of  the  town  is  in 
luina,  hut,  not  &r  from  its  termination,  and  just  outside  the  eastern 
brick  wall,  stands  the  chapel  of  our  Lady  of  the  jMount,  approached 
now  by  a  broad  boulevard  bordered  by  lime  and  chestnut  trees.  The 
Bed,  or  Rood,  Mount  chapel  claims,  in  its  choiceness  and  singularity, 
a  passing  glance.  The  pilgrimB  who  Socked  from  all  parts  of  the 
«oimtrf  to  the  shrine  at  Walsingham  stopped  within  the  sound  of  the 
Domeroiis  monastery  bells  of  Lynn  to  worship  for  a  moment  at  the 
sacred  resort;  but  the  priests  only  were  admitted  to  the  interior — a 
lavad  passage  within  the  external  walls,  reached  by  a  staircase,  sur- 
roonded  three  aides  of  the  cross-shaped  chapel,  whose  beauties  were 
seen  by  the  pilgrims  through  the  loophole  in  its  aides.  A  slender 
pilar  finishes  the  four  interior  angles,  and  from  'each  spreads  a  fan- 
like sor&ce  of  delicate  tracery,  uniting  in  the  centre  of  the  roof. 
Beneath  the  chapel  is  anothef,  Jiartly  hidden  by  the  mound  of  earth 
irtiieti  seetna  to  poisb  aloft  the  miniature  octagon  building  of  red 
ttick  tliat  crests  it«  summit.  The  finishing  strokes  were  given  to. 
tiiis  Eibrie  jost  as  Henry  VII.  mounted  the  thrQue,  find  a  few  yearsi 
before  that  well-Jaiowo  patron  of  architecture,  wending  his  way  froqx 
Valsin^am  one  sanuner'B  day,  made  an  entry  into  Lynn,  recreating 
himself  the  next  moming  I^  a  day's  hunting  in  lite  neighbouring 
fields  of  Hiddl«toD  and  Eastwinch.  His  was  one  of  the  many  passing 
Tints  which  the  kings  of  England  have  made  to  Lynn,  in  spite  of  its 
EenurteneflS  and  'leading  to  nowhere,' among  which  the  most  pro- 
Dunoitly  remembered  are  those  paid  by  the  king,  who  was  entertained 
it  the  Guild  Hall  mth  banquet  and  gifts  in  October,  12 16.  The 
mamoiy  of  King  John  haunts  L3mn  in  various  manifestations,  actual 
ind  mythical ;  his  ghost  rises  up  in  all  sorts  of  aspects :  his  last  days 
>«»  spmt  there  ;  the  accident  of  his  death  is  laid  at  its  door ;  his 
partiality  for  the  ancient  town,  and  its  fidelity  to  him  are  cherished 
l^ades.  There  is  the  enamelled  cup  which  be  never  gave,  called 
'King  John's  Cup,'  a  specimen  of  the  artistic  skill  of  the  time  of 
Sdwaid  III. ;  there  is  the  charter  he  granted,  whose  dim  scripture 
fint  solidly  founded  the  municipal  rights  of  Lynn;  there  is  the 
MayOT's  sword,  inscribed  as  the  gift  of  John,  but  which,  like  the 
mTBterious  brand  Ezcalibur,  the  pride  of  the  Round  Table,  is  of  un- 
iscertainod  origin ;  and  there  are  the  traditions  of  his  visits  to  Lynn, 
opedally  of  that  final  one  ten  days  before  his  death,  in  the  midst 
of' his  barbarous  struggles  with  the  nobles,  who,  as  their  wont  was, 
*ere  occupied  in  helping  themselves  to  such  towns  and  villages  as 
toc^  their  fancy.  The  humiliations  and  hardships  of  the  last  few 
numtlu  of  King  John's  life  seemed  as  an  expiation  for  the  sins  of  one 
^,  gifted  with  personal  beauty  and  artistic  and  liteiary  tastes,  had 
led  a  life  at  once  indolent,  sensual,  and  cruel. 

John  and  his  army  left  Lincoln  in  the  b^inning  of  October, 
leiched  Lynn  on  the  9th,  and  on  the  1 2th  departed  for  Wisbeadi  on 
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their  way  back  into  Lincolnshire.  But  before  tbe  kin;;  arrived  at 
this  destinatioD,  sickness  and  miBcbance  had  be&llen  him.  Too 
boimteously  had  the  loyal  town  entertained  him,  too  freely  had  he 
shared  its  dainty  cheer ;  too  readily  had  he  trusted  the  gusty  autumnal 
weather,  the  cruel  crawling  foam  of  the  adjacent  sea.  Leaving 
Wisbeach,  be  reached  that  part  of  the  Wash  which  runs  down  close  to 
it,  called  the  Gross  Keys  Wash,  and  there,  while  the  sands  were  high 
and  dry,  he  and  his  men,  and  their  long  train  of  baggage-waggons, 
Bet  out  across  them.  Skirting  the  land  for  some  hours,  the  king, 
with  hia  soldiers,  rounded  the  southern  shoulder  of  Lincolnshire,  and 
arrived  safely  at  Foss-Dike,  on  the  Lincolnshire  coast ;  but  bis  train 
was  not  BO  fortunate — 

The  '  Eastei-n '  tide  crept  up  tJoug  tlie  sand, 
And  o'er  and  o'er  the  sand. 
And  round  and  round  the  sand, 
Aa  far  Bfi  eye  ooold  see 

The  horses,  laden  with  the  crown  jewels,  the  gold  pieces,  the  chapel 
furniture,  and  the  rich  clothing  of  the  king,  the  waggona  freighted 
with  the  provisions  of  the  troops,  were,  as  John  looked  back  through 
the  mist  of  the  October  evening,  in  the  act  of  sinking  beneath  the 
mass  of  agitated  water,  caused  by  the  &st  incoming  of  the  tide,  and 
the  rush  of  the  river  Welland  down  to  the  sea. 

A  few  days  more,  and  John  had  taken  his  last  look  at  life. 
Whether  his  end  was  hastened  by  the  monks  of  Swyneshead,  as  some 
auspect,  or  by  their  autiunn  peaches,  and  freshly  Inrewed  oider,^  by  the 
air  of  the  marshes,  the  surfeit  at  Lynn,  or  the  vanished  jewels,  the 
king,  hurrying  on  by  Sleaford  and  Swyneshead  Priory,  became  rapidly 
ill,  and  died  at  Newark  Castle,  eight  days  after  the  bells  of  Lynn  had 
rung  out  to  give  him  a  welcome. 

No  artist  has  immortalised  the  banquet  given  to  King  John; 
but,  on  one  of  the  finest  memorial  brasses  in  England,  that  in 
Herbert  de  Losingha's  church  of  St.  Margaret,  at  Lynn,  is  depicted  a 
banquet  scene  which  probably  represents  a  reception  given  to  Edward 
III.  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  his  visits  to  Norfolk.  Beneath  the 
effigies  of  Bobert  Braunche  and  bis  wife,  to  whose  memories  tbe  brass 
is  dedicated,  the  space  is  filled  up  with  a  festivu  scene,  in  which, 
among  the  seated  guests,  is  a  crowned  figure  receiving,  from  the 
kneeling  mayor,  a  dish  containing  a  peacock  in  its  feathers.  The 
documents  in  the  possession  of  the  Corporatirn  at  Lynn  supply  many 
particulars  of  the  visits  of  Edward  III.,  as  he  passed  through  the  town 
on  hia  way  to  Castle  Rising,  four  miles  distant,  where  the  solitude  of 
Queen  Isabella  was  occasionally  enlivened  by  the  presence  of  her  son. 

Unquestionably  the  two  moat  suggestive  ruins  overlooking  the 
coast  of  Norfolk  are  those  of  Rising  Castle  and  Bromholm  Priory : 
this,  representing  whatever  of  spiritual  cultivation,  learning,  and 
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1  was  Btimng  within  the  vast  network  which  Christian 
liome  had  tbrowa  over  ground  already  familiar  with  her  Imperial 
mle ;  that,  the  type  of  baronial  and  royal  life  in  England  for  the 
first  few  centuries  after  the  Norman  Conquest — a  life  which,  though 
fiiU  of  rough  and  rude  elements,  had  yet  a  sumptuous  state  iu  its 
daily  march,  and  a  certain  grandeur  in  its  gen^^l  outline,  and  dis- 
played the  then  highest  form  of  social  custom  in  this  uncivilised  island. 

Those  who  know  Castle  Rising  well,  have  often,  in  approaching  it 
from  inland,  admired  the  succeesire  stages  of  colour  presented  in 
happy  sequence  to  the  eye — the  fiery  heather  which  enriches  with  ite 
(^owmg  carpet  the  flat  rough  ground  lying  near  the  village ;  the 
grey  of  the  castle  walls,  toned  by  ages  to  a  ^ilneA  and  softness  of 
tint  denied  to  more  recent  masonry ;  the  purple  line  of  sea  visible 
from  the  moat  bank,  and  the  distant  scarlet  of  the  setting  sun. 

This  Norman  castle  was  erected,  it  is  said,  by  William  de  Allonl, 
in  the  centre  of  sanoe  ancient  circular  earthworks,  whose  existence 
decided  its  site ;  not  a  singular  instance,  in  Norfolk  alone,  of  such 
adaptation.  These  earthworks  are  banks  of  astonishing  size,  the  cen- 
tral one  enclosing  the  grassy  space  where  the  keep  still  stands,  but 
iriiich  was  also  once  filled  with  the  banqueting  ball,  guest  chambers, 
chapel,  and  numeroua  offices  which  made  up  the  castle  buildings. 

The  first  floor  of  the  keep  is  reached  by  a  stately  staircase,  rich 
with  ornament,  opening  to  the  south  1^  an  archway  at  its  base.  The 
floor  ccoitains  a  handsome  square  room,  with  windows  looking  three 
nya,  a  broad  and  a  narrow  gallery,  with  a  hall  between  them,  and  a 
itDaU,  but  elaborately  decorated  chamber.  The  lower  floor  is  occu- 
]Hed  by  kitchens  and  dungeons ;  and  one  bedchamber,  reached  by  a 
winding  staircase,  surmounts  the  square  apartment  at  the  north-east 
enner.  The  castle,  which  was  well  adapted  to  a  royal  occupation, 
«u  bought  by  King  Edward  III.  in  1331,  of  the  widow  of  Lord  de 
Uontalt,  and  was  allotted  by  him  to  his  mother.  Queen  Isabella, 
■fler  the  tragedies  which  had  altered  her  position  and  resources — the 
moider  of  Edward  II.  and  the  execution  of  Mortimer.  There  she 
fived  in  luxury  and  freedom.  The  accounts  preserved  at  Lynn  attest 
to  the  former,  and  prove  also  that  her  residence  at  Rising  Caetle,  so 
&r  from  being  an  imprisonment,  was  varied  by  Journeys  to  other 
I«rt4  of  England,  and  expeditions  to  places  in  the  neighbour- 
bood.  The  beautiful  widow,  then  thirty-five  years  of  age,  visited 
Our  Lady  of  Walsingham,  to  shake  off  the  stains  of  a  doubtful 
lepntation  before  accepting  the  destiny  of  her  remaining  years. 
Iiabella's  life  bad  been  full  and  fast-going.  Even  in  the  change- 
aUe  and  stirring  times  in  which  she  lived,  few  had  drawn  the 
curtain  on  the  main  events  of  life  so  early  as  she  did.  Her  his- 
tny  would  make  a  complete  biography  if  it  bad  closed  after  the 
tliizty-five  years  for  ever.  She  bad  then  passed  a  childhood  in 
^  own  country,  and  been  naturalised  in  this ;  she  had  known 
tveuty-two  years  of  marriage,  and  had  reared  a  group  of  children ; 
ibe  l»d  killed  off  her  husband,  and  married  off  her  son ;  she  had 
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scandalised  the  world  by  a  determiiied  intrigue ;  had  seen  her  lover 
dangle  at  Tyburn,  and  had  made  her  peace  in  the  all-embracing 
boiiom  of  the  Holy  Virgin ;  but,  so  far  from  the  tale  being  told,  it  was 
only  the  first  volume  which  was  then  closed  and  clasped,  and  the 
second,  a  somewhat  tedious  Bequet,  commenced  when  she  Rtood  for 
the  first  time  on  the  green  mounds  of  Castle  Kising. 

Twenty-two  years  previously,  Edward  II.,  one  of  the  handsomest, 
men  of  his  time,  and  Isabella,  a  daughter  of  the  French  Capetian 
royal  line,  whose  personal  beauty  was  proverbial,  stood  together 
before  the  altar  of  the  cathedral  at  Boulogne.  Philip  le  Bel  and 
Blanche  la  Belle  were  the  father  and  aunt  of  Isabella,  who  was  the 
granddaughter"  of  the  saintly  Louis  IX.,  commemorated  in  the 
chronicle  of  De  Joinville.  The  beautiful  child,  a  bride  of  twelve 
years  old,  displayed  in  her  lovely  and  precocious  person  one  hereditary 
gift ;  but,  as  time  proved,  the  odour  of  sanctity  was  never  found  to 
have  permeated  *  the  hot  condition  of  her  blood.'  She  possessed  a 
sensitive,  passionate  nature,  a  tenacious  pride,  with  a  violence  of  cha- 
racter which  would  have  been  mitigated  in  a  gentler  age,  but  was 
aggravated  by  the  influence  of  the  times  in  which  she  lived.  With 
these  qualities,  and  with  the  artlees  impulsiveness  and  want  of  self- 
control  natural  to  a  child,  she  became  Queen  Consort  in  England — « 
position  demanding  the  thoughtfulness,  the  dignity,  the  careful  self- 
command,  of  trained  womanhood.  The  combination  of  characteris- 
tics and  circumstances  proved  at  first  prolific  of  diGBculties.  Edward, 
ten  years  older  than  herself,  treated  her  with  easy  unceremoniousness 
and  frequent  slight.  The  rings  and  trinltets  she  gave  him  as  keep-^ 
sakes,  he  banded  over  to  his  bosom  friend.  Piers  de  Gaveston,  a  provo- 
cation which  Isabella,  unendowed  with  the  noble  heart  of  Portia, 
could  not  forgive. 

To  Gavefiton,  witty  tod  brilliant  in  society,  successful  in  yiKty 
showing  the  paces  of  a  thoroughbred  racer  by  the  side  of  the  heavy 
uncouth  English  nobles,  Edward  gave  the  confidence  and  attachment- 
which  Isabella  had  expected ;  hut  as  the  years  passed  on  which  madtf 
her  popular  in  England,  she  gradually  fell  into  a  peaceable  and  noti 
unhappy  life  with  the  king,  until  the  year  1322,'  *hen  the  birth  of 
her  fourth  child  drew  near.  For  the  sake  of  quiet  and  safety,  she 
located  herself  in  the  Tower  for  the  event.  At  this  time  she  was 
taking  no  part  with  the  barons  s^inst  the  king,  but  was  still  on 
comfortable  terms  with  the  latter,  and  in  good  reput*.  It  warf 
neither  the  feebleness  of  the  king's  character  and  poUcy,  nor  any  de-= 
Blip  to  side  with  those  who  were  in  rebellion  against  him,  which 
decided  the  startling  audacity,  the  unnatural  disloyalty,  of  Isabella's 
subsequent  career,  but  her  fatal  acquaintance  with  Roger  Mortimer,* 
wb6,at  thievery  time,  was  detained  in  a  chamber  in  the  Tower  as  a  state 
prisoner.  Owing  to  a  French  mariiage,  Mortimer  bad  become  fami- 
Bar  with  leabella'a  language,  and  succeed W,  during  tt»^  ■  tofl^y  months- 
which  ^le  away  during  King  Edward's  absent  with  the  army  in  Qitf 
DorUi,  uid  when  Isabella  was  inhabiting  the  same  w^lsasbimseifjitf 
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exdting  tbe  in&tnation  which  lasted  undiminished  and  unchilled 
until  his  death  eight  years  later.  He  was  the  nephew  of  a  border 
chief,  Sir  Roger  Mortimer,  who,  with  himself,  hod  been  convicted  of 
disaffection  and  reheUiOD,  and  who  had  also  received  the  sentence  of 
yerpetoal  impriBonment— evaded  in  the  case  of  the  Tmele  b^.  death,  in 
that  of  the  nephew  by  escape  and  eventual  abr<^4ion. 

Inbella,  who  had  been  too  yoong  when  she  became  a  wife  toieel 
tbe  ccmBtoaining  power  of  conjugal  love,  had,  up  to  the  age  of  twenty- 
eigfat,  lived  with  an  indifferent  heart,  until  this  handsome,  athletic, 
tnnmatiDg  villain  croesed  her  path.  For  his  sake  she  took  the  side 
of  tbe  rebel  barons.  The  Xa  de  Spencers,  and  even  her  brother-in* 
h«,  the  Duke  «f  Kent,  because  they  were  Mortimer's  enemies,  be^ 
ume  hers.  The  stolen  interviews  of  the  two  in  the  Tower,  their- 
FVnuh  conversations,  their  gradual  intimacy,  their  descent  into  sin,^ 
Hietr  eventual  careleemess  to  conceal  it,  hiid  a  dire  effect  upon 
Inb^;  from  this  time  her  down&U  b^an,  her  general  demoraUsa* 
tkm  set  in.  As  mnst  always  be  the  case  where  the  deepest  roots,  th« 
primny  springs  of  a  feminine  nature,  are  poisoned  androtted,  all  evil 
neds  dev^oped  themselves  in  her  character.  An  unlawful  inter* 
eoone  taoght  her  craftiness  and  cunning ;  indulgod  passion  unourbed 
ill  other  violence,  and  made  her  coarsely  cruel  and  unhesitatingly 
Klfish.  But  owing  to  the  influence  of  her  great  beauty,  nattual 
tloqae&ce,  and  the  pity  she  contrive  to  excite  for  her  supposed 
wimgs;  she  preserved  h^  ascendency  wherever  she  went  for  many 
jeaia.  At  the  eourt  of  Fiance,  at  the  castle  of  Hainault,  over  her  son, . 
nerthe  noMes  and  prelates,  over  the  humbled  king,  Isabella  reigned 
■sd  ruled.  She  deigned  to  receive  the  hospitality  of  her  forotiier, 
diarks  le  Bd,  King  of  France,  when  she  went  with  Mortimer  and 
Wr  son  Edward  to  pay  homage  for  Onienne,  and  to  enjoy  the  toaruft- 
BMits  and  othe^  gaieties  of  Paris ;  she  scorned  her  husl^d's  entrea^ 
fefl  to  her  to  return  to  him  when  she  chose  to  remain  there ;  she  per- 
vaded the'  Ei^lish  populace  t«  believe  her  partiality  for  Mortimer  a 
qntefnl  libel ;  she  made  the  Dnke  of  Hainault,  his  wife,  and  his  four 
paldcsB  dsaghters  proud  to  receive  her  in  their  capital ;  she  ar-.- 
isnged  an  excellent  marriage  for  her  son,  securing  for  bim  Fhilippa^ 
^  second  of  those  large  and  admirable  Flemish  maidens ;  and,  after 
^  last  stroke,  the  wisdom  of  which  time  amply  justified,  she  found 
fte  most  poweriful  influences  in  England  ranged  on  her  side,  and  faciU- 
tadng  the  imprisonment  of  her  husband.  But  tbe  tide  was  at  last 
ts  ttorn.  The  unjustified  treatment  of  the  king,  humiliated,  tortored, 
Bid  murdered,  caused  a  reaction  against  her  ;  her  young  heroic  son 
bid  the  courage  to  mutiny  against  the  heavy  yoke  of  his  mother  and 
Hoitinar;  tbe  lattet  was  hai^^  on  November' zg,  13  30,  and  tbe 
Q«eirDow^;»,  after  a  year  of  obscurity,  broken  by  a  Christmas  at 
Windsor  itith  Edward  and  Philippa,  took  posaession  of  Castle  Bising. 
tiny  hiuflesanbed  Isabella  as  a'  wolf,  bat  something  more  rft> 
"^n^ing  Adeline  tyj»  betrays  itself  in  her  disposition  and  under- 
wshwbeajuty;,  .,  , , 
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The  forehead  vu  unosually  broad,  the  lower  festuies  small  and 
delicate,  tiie  etrong  r^ulai  pearl-like  teeth  could  snap  tofrether  aa 
well  as  smile.  The  oarriDjif  of  her  face  on  her  eon  John  of  Eltham'i 
tomb  in  WeatminBter  Abbey  gives  an  arch,  sportive,  lauj^hing  ezpre^ 
sion  which  is  very  alluring,  in  spite  of  the  long  veil  and  covered  chin, 
the  ugly  and  unbecoming  headdress  in  which  she  did  penance  the  laat 
thirty  years  of  her  life. 

Castle  Rising  was  gay  in  those  days,  when  the  king  was  there. 
The  scarlet  and  gold  and  blue  and  silver  of  the  roj^  lions  and 
lilies  waved  from  the  tower;  hawks,  horses,  and  hounds  sparkled 
over  the  flat  country  when  Edward  and  Fhilippa  and  their  gallant 
boys  came  down  to  keep  holiday.  Queen  Isabella  had  minstiela  to 
enliven  the  entertainments,  paid  for  by  the  good  burgesses  of  Lynn ; 
and  hundreds  of  pounds  of  wax  to  light  the  feasts,  for  which  ample 
supplies  of  wine,  meat,  swans,  sturgeons,  and  eels  were  forwarded 
from  that  convenient  port.  The  king's  last  visit  took  place  about 
a  year  before  Isabella's  death,  at  the  triumphant  moment  when  the 
recent  victory  at  Poictiers  seemed  to  promise  the  fulfilment  of  her 
aspiration  tiiat  he  who  united  in  hiinself  the  blood  royal  of  Eng- 
land and  France  should  wear  the  crown  of  both.  She  did  not  live 
to  be  disappointed ;  soon  after  this  visit  she  left  Castle  Rising  for 
tlie  last  time,  and  died  at  the  castle  at  Hertford,  in  August  1358.* 

Some  centuries  beforp  the  days  when  the  mediteval  queen  watched 
from  her  tower  the  sword  of  her  son  as  it  swept  over  her  native 
country,  another  point  on  this  part  of  the  eastern  coast  was  for  a  time 
the  habitation  of  a  royal  figure.  John  and  Isabella  can  still  be  painted 
in  distinct  colours,  but  the  dust  of  ages  thickens  over  the  portrait  of 
the  youthful  king  whose  saintly  visage  and  musing  gait  were  fiuniliar 
to  the  people  of  East  Anglia  in  the  ninth  century.  Although  the 
name  of  tiiia  early  martyr  is  chiefly  connected  with  a  well-known 
town  in  Suffolk,  yet  the  scene  where  bia  reign  commenced  is  laid  at 
Hunstanton,  within  a  mile  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  forest, 
whose  huge  trees  lie  sodden  now  beneath  the  wave,  except  when  a 
low  neap  tide  leaves  the  black  mass  and  its  relics  of  human  industry 
accessihle  to  the  curious  explorer.* 


*  The  ITDuanbiU  Both  of  Qaeen  IsabeUa,  kept  at  Hertford  QuUe  from  Ootober 
1357  to  August  1358,  ia  among  tbe  HBS.  in  Uie  Britiih  Unseiim.  In  the  margin  of 
the  book  are  noted  tbe  goeets  of  each  day^tbe  daughter  and  giandion  of  Mortimer 
an  the  most  frequent.  Ko  record  of  espenaea  connocted  with  tbe  deaUi  or  foneiBl 
at  Castle  Using  aj^tears  in  ttie  L^rnn  doosmeuta. 

■  In  the  antmnn  of  1S31  a  polutaed  flint  celt  or  aie  was  found  embedded  in  the 
crank  of  one  of  the  decomposed  trees,  aboat  an  inch  and  a  half,  by  its  outcing  edgs. 
It  was  discovered  by  the  Ber.  Qeorge  Hnnfcrd,  who  deposited  it  in  the  Mnaaom  at 
NoTwIoh,  and  who  wrote  an  account  of  it  in  the  Qt»tlnna/iCt  Mafoeint  for  1S45.  The 
following  description  of  the  forest  which  fa  to  be  fonnd  oS  Hunstanton,  is  froin  the 
manuscript  notes  of  Hr.  Hnnford,  whose  obeervaticnB  are  conBned  to  this  part  of  tbe 
coast,  and  who  therefore  does  not  allude  to  the  much  older  foreat  bed  of  Cromor  and 
Hondesley.  The  submarine  forest  near  Hunstanton  Is  oomparatlrelj  reoent,  and 
contaiiu  remains  of  plants  and  animals  of  lirlng  species. 

■A  ver7  striking  instance  of  the  destmctlou  of  land  on  the  borders  of  the  ooMui 
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The  pictoieaquely  coloured  cliSa  of  Hunstanton  are  conspicuous 
from  afiu ;  the  beds  of  white  lower  chalk  and  chalk  marl  are  in 
ibikiDg  C(mtra8t  with  the  brilliant  red  chalk  stratum  beneath  them, 
and  the  dark  browa  conglomerate  at  the  base.  These  cliffa  and 
die  magnificent  shore  receive  the  due  westerly  rays  of  the  sun — an 
mwonted  advantage  on  the  Norfolk  coast.  The  awallowe  dip  and 
dicle,  the  curlew  whistles,  the  swift  and  martin  cluster  about  these 
pirti-colonred  crags,  where  the  shapeless  ruin  of  a  little  chapel  still 
remains  as  a  memorial  of  that  prince  of  the  Sazon  line  who,  a  thou- 
Buid  years  ago,  was  seleoted  to  inherit  the  doubtful  privilege  of 
protei^ing  a  kingdom  which  by  its  position  was  specially  exposed  to 
foreign  invasion. 

Edmund  took  up  his  abode  at  first  in  a  solitary  tower  on  the 
cHff,  the  sea  and  sky  his  only  companions,  to  learn  by  rote  the  psalms 
of  David,  and,  after  pondering  the  royal  poet  for  a  year,  be  issued 
forth,  ftunished  with  the  divine  t^ought«  and  precepts  of  that  glow- 
ing hteiatore,  to  be  himself  also  a  king.  The  ditetoriness  of  this 
proceeding,  strange  as  it  seems  in  one  who  came  to  seek  a  kingdom, 
aad  incomprehensible  to  our  rapid  notions,  was  unimportant,  since, 
at  that  date,  the  Saxon  Egbert  had  just  returned  firom  Germany, 
inspiied  by  the  ideal  of  Charlemagne,  and  had  declared  himself 
King  of  ^  England.  Edmund  was,  nevertheless,  made  ruler  of 
£ut  Ang^ ;  but  the  freqtient  arrivals,  as  sudden  as  undesired,  of 
the  Danes,  and  the  barbarous  and  meagre  conditions  under  which 
life  was  carried  on  in  his  day,  crashed  the  timorous  meditative  nature 
vhich  bad  found  more  congenial  circumstance  in  his  lonely  perch  on 
Hmistanton  cliff.  His  reign  was  a  dUastrous  one,  and  ended  in 
defeat  and  deatii.  After  his  murder  by  the  Danes  in  870,  he  was 
anooised,  and  his  memory  is  enshrined  in  the  midst  of  the  some- 


t?  Ihe  migbtj  aeeiKiy  of  tides  and  carrenta,  or  b;  M>me  other  natm&l  caosea,  may 
bt  leea  off  tlie  eoMt  o[  Ennatanton  uid  Holme  al  dead  neaps.  For  there  commences 
tt  Bmtacter  Ba^,  ■tretching-  bctom  Uie  Wash,  and  extending  all  along  the  coast  of 
UoGohutiiTe,  tmn  Skegnesa  to  Orimihy,  a  nibmaiine  forest,  which  in  agea  far 
lanote  abotuided  in  treea  and  plants  indlKenona  to  the  district.  Thia  now  ■□!>- 
Buigid  tract  was  once  Inhabited  by  herds  of  deei  and  oxen,  as  Is  evident  from  the 
remains  of  their  boms  and  bones  which  have  been  ocoanonallr  found  there.  The  foot 
<f  mag  baa  also  trodden  these  now  roined  wastes,  for  works  of  art  have  been  met 
«ilh  buried  with  the  forest,  beneath  the  waves.  It  is  difficult  to  reach  this  over- 
iriiehned  forest  tram  HonstantoD  without  the  assistance  of  a  boat;  bat  in  the 
tateam  of  1811,  acoompanied  bj  a  friend,  the  writer  managed  to  risit  it  on  foot. 
Aboot  two  Bdfoe  north  of  the  oUS,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  from  high-wateT  mark,  we 
uriTcd  at  the  jwoatiate  ftneat,  consistjng  of  nnmbetless  lai^  timber  trees,  trnnks, 
■ad  bmichea,  ntany  of  them  decomposed,  and  so  soft  that  thej  might  eamly  be 
Ifiiiliil«i1  bj  a  spade.  These  vegetable  remans  are  now  oconpled  bj  an  Immense 
SDknj  of  liTioK  moUnscB,  aiid  lie  in  a  black  mass  of  v^cetable  mattei,  which  seems 
to  be  eompcaea  of  the  smaller  branchet,  leaves,  and  plants  of  nndergiowtfa,  occapjiitg 
allageUier  a  space  of  aboDt  500  or  600  acres.  Manj  of  the  trees,  however,  aie  qnlte 
■mad,  and  still  fit  for  domestic  purposes,  and  indeed  are  lometiine*  used  by  the 
IidfrietMaof  the  naighboniing  liutds  for  posts  and  Tails.  But  the  most  eztiaoidi- 
sarr  tldng  we  met  with  In  tiiia  expedition  to  the  submarine  forest  was  a  Brildsh  flint 
Kit  at  axe  embedded  in  the  tmnk  of  one  of  the  decomposed  trees,above  as  inch  and 
a  Ut  of  ita  catting  edge.' 
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what  ioeongruous  and  ineveieiit  company  of  ezcuidonists  «ho 
Bwarm  on  the  beach  and  pier,  and  BcofBe  at  the  railway  atatioo,  of 
what  is  called,  in  honour  of  the  saint,  Htmstanton-Str-Edmund's. 
Ifot  its  from  the  village  stands  the  beautiful  moated  hall  of  the  Le 
Stranges,  the  high  giomtd  of  the  park  overlooking  the  sea  and 
neighbouring  country.  It  is  remarkable,  not  only  as  handing  down 
tile  history  of  that  ancient  family,  but  as  contauung  a  eoUe^iou  of 
expense-rollB  and  haugehold  aooount-books  of  lare  antiquity  and 
interest,  which  would  furnish,  in  the  copious  and  varied  %htB  t^ 
throw  on  t^e  habits  and  occurrences  of  domestic  life  from  the  four- 
teenth century  to  the  seventeenth,  a  worthy  pendant  to  the  cele- 
brated revelations  of  the  Paston  &mily.  These  documents,  full  of 
personal  detail,  and  overspread  with  lo<^  colour — ^thoae  of  the  time 
of  Henry  VIIL  being  the  most  complete — show  the  inner  life  of  the 
race  which  for  nearly  eight  hundred  years  has  held  the  manor  of 
Hunstanton,  and  which,  by  reason  of  the  gentle  deeds  and  qualities 
of  its  euocesBire  generations,  has  maintained,  during  that  period,  in 
Korfolk,  a  popular  and  historical  repute,  A  group  of  mcnmneDts 
which  adorns  the  adjacent  church  commemorates  those  who  have  thnt 
clothed  with  living  verdure  the  antique  and  stately  branches  of  tbeir 
ancestral  tree. 

A  few  miles  from  Hunstanton,  and  after  its  western  aspect  has 
been  exchanged  for  one  receiving  a  Aill  Bhare  of  unmistakable 
northerly  breeses — which  have  driven  on  to  the  shore  of  tiiat  comer 
of  Norfolk  a  rich  cabinet  of  varied  shells — the  village  of  Brancaster 
appears,  once  garrisoned  by  Romahs,'  and  united  by  them  with  the 
(^posite  side  of  the  county  by  the  road  known  as  Peddar's  Way. 
Between  Brancaster  and  Blakeney — whose  imposing  church,  towering 
above  land  and  water,  is  finished  at  its  eastern  end  by  a  tall  lantein< 
turret,  built  to  warn  the  nightly  wanderer  at  sea — there  lies  a  space 
about  thirty  miles  long,  &cing  due  north,  in  almost  a  straight  line, 
which  comprises  the  most  interesting  and  brilliant  of  the  associatioDB 
with  the  Norfolk  coast- 
Leaving  for  the  moment,  in  order  to  complete  the  sketch  of  the 
coast  down  to  its  south-eastern  termination,  the  more  modem  stcny 
of  this  central  portion — the  places  connected  with  the  names  of  Coke 
and  Bacon,  Nelson,  Narborough,  and  Cloudesley  Shovell— ««  glance 
at  the  map  shows  us  the  small  town  of  Cley,  which  claims  the  tradi'- 
tion  that  its  fishermen,  in  1405,  rescued  &om  shipwreck  James 
Stewart,  the  son'  and  heir  of  Bobert,  King  of  Scotland,  who,  as  a 
boy  of  eleven  years  old,  was  sailing  southward  for  a  Frencheduca- 
tion,  and,  unwilling  to  let  go.  such  an  imusiud  catch,  hauled  him  in* 
and  sent  him  on  to  Henry  IV.,  who  kept  him  in  duranoe  for  eighteen 
years;  Cromer,  from  whose  unpretending  strand  there  sailed  forth 
one  day  the  discovere;:  qf  Iceland,  Bobert  Bacon ;  Fast<»i,.the  birth- 
plaoe  <^  the  fiuiiily  of  that  name ;  and  close  to-  tt,  in  t^  p&rii^  of 
^actoni  standing  neat'  the  low  clifT,  Brombolm  Pridrf,  irfiere,'  in 
1113,  a  group  of  0uniac  monks,  consisting  of  a'prior  qnd  seven 
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h^thren,  moved  from  CaBtle-Acre,  also  in  Xorfolk,  and,  endowed  vith 
aome  land  by  William  de  GlanviUe,  who  possessed  a  tnaiunr  in  Bscton, 
took  up  their  quarters  on  this  bleak  spot. 

The  genealogy  of  Bromholm  Priory  can  be  further  traced. 
Caittle-AcTe  was  a  cell  of  Lewes  Priory,  the  latter  founded  in  the 
time  of  the  Conqueror,  when  the  quaint  ship  which  steered  into  the 
Snsvex  Bay  near  William  de  Warren's  castle  of  Lewes  landed  four 
monks  from  the  Abbey  of  Clugny  in  Burgundy  to  serve  the  Church 
asd  inhabit  the  monastery  in  the  castle  precincts. 

It  was  within  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  thirteenth  century  that 
^  monks  belonging  to  this  small  house  of  Bromholm,  whudi  wbbi 
then  very  poor,  and  limited  in  accommodation,  were  surprised  one< 
day  by  the  arrival  of  a  wandering  priest,  whose  bronzed  complexion 
and  well-worn  garb  of  foreign  texture  announced  a  traveller  from 
some  sonthem  land  very  far  distant  from  the  unquiet  seas  and  mde^ 
airs  which  stirred  the  blood  and  fed  the  sinews  of  their  little  com- 
munity. On  entering  the  chapel  the  stranger  despatched  a  monk  in 
seaich  of  the  prior,  in  whose  presence  he  drew  carefully  out  from  1»- 
neath  his  cloak  a  cross  of  wood,  the  size  of  a  man's  hand,  and  offered 
it  as  a  true  fragment  of  the  cross  of  Calvary,  annexing  to  the  gift 
the  condition  Uiat  he,  who  had  hitherto  served  in  the  Greek  Church,' 
and  his  two  sons,  should  be  admitted  as  members  of  the  convent. 

Some  few  years  beforb  the  occurrence,  this  priest,  who  was  an 
Englishman,  had  followed  in  the  train  of  Baldwin,  Count  of  Flan- 
ders, when  that  warrior  had  assisted  in  the  invasion  of  the  Byzantine 
Brnpiie,  and  bad  been  placed  upon  tJbe  throne  as  Emperor  of  Gon- 
stmtinoi^e.  He  had  obtained  the  office  of  chaplain  to  the  Emperor^ 
with  Uie  oare  of  the  jewels,  precious  vessels,  and  holy  ;ffilics  which 
were  deposited  in  the  Imperial  Chapel.  Upon  an  insiHTectioB  00- 
earring  in  Bulgaria  the  new  Emperor  took  to  the  sword,  and  in  hi» 
haste  forgot  to  head  his  army  with  the  usaal  pious  procession  of 
patriarchs  and  bishops,  bearing  as  an  auspicious  omen  the,  sacred 
cuket  ef  the  chapel.  The  chaplain,  who  was  left  at  home  amon^ 
Ste  marbte  paUcee,  the  soulptared  churches,  the  delicate  Greek  ^6rie» 
of  CooBtantuiople,  fonnd  the  tempting  opportunity  too  mn^  for 
Unit  He  gazed  in  the  light  of  the  dazzling  shrine  at  the  crucifiB 
of  f^ld  and  silver,  the  i&igs  set  with  precious  stones,  at  the  Hmbs  oS 
the  saints,  above  all  at  the  two  priceless  pieces  of  brown  wood  laid 
Wrh  each  oliia-.  He  glaneed  at  the  blue-wateis  ben«ith  lum> 
with  the  easy  Ait  tbey  afforded ;  he  thought  of  the  two-  MoaD 
ohil^r^,vhoiji'l)e.cquld  not  support ;  he  knew  that  the  cbapet  ttea-;^ 
Mmritaa.  already,  stolen  property ;  .and  when  ■  the  news  oaiae  tiaat'  Uui 
Einpi^or  wag' takeii  prisoner  at  Adrianopld,  and' prt^Uly  kUIi^j- he( 
tocli^  the,  rich  prise  under  his  garments,  and  secretly  and  djentt}^ 
dipped,  away  to  England.  On  aniving  there  .lie,7Tepaued','to  iha 
&nWTO  .;&bbey  of  St.  .Mbao^^  which  at  6nce  boiighll  Qp'tbe;-:lBr|N«> 
partun  of  the  spoil,  leaving  him  in  its  scepticism  tlh^  li^ost  frnlmS' 
item  in  the  collection.    With  this  piece  of  the  cross  he  .wuider«di 
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about  England  from  monaetery  to  monnBtery,  profiFering  the  relic  io 
Tain,  until  at  length  the  humble  brethren  of  Bromholm  took  him 
and  it  under  their  protection. 

The  evidence  of  more  than  one  eastern  and  Gnglish  chnmider, 
corroborated  by  Catholic  tradition,  aaeigns  a  portion  of  the  true  ctoBS 
to  Constantinople.  Helena,  saint  and  empresg,  tbe  mother  of  the 
Emperor  Conetantiue,  made  a  pilgrimage  from  Bome  to  Jerusalem  in 
A.s.  326,  to  Huperintend  the  building  of  the  church  designed  by  her 
son  to  crown  Mount  Calvary,  and  professed  to  have  dug  oat  of  the 
depths  of  the  mount  the  original  cross  of  Christ,  a  part  of  which, 
racased  in  silver,  she  deposited  in  the  new  church  on  the  site  of  the 
divine  tragedy,  conveying  another  share  to  her  son's  new  eapital, 
Constantinople.  There  it  was  enshrined  with  solemnity,  and  there, 
nine  hundred  years  afterwards,  when  the  city  had  pa^ed  into  the 
hands  of  the  French  crusader  Baldwin,  the  treasure  was  still  the 
object  of  adoring  care.  In  a  letter  of  Constantine  to  Macarius, 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  subject  of  the  church  * — a  subject,  by 
the  way,  which  has  occasioned  more  modem  discussion  and  cor- 
TQspondence  than  Constantine  ever  dreamed  of — the  finding  of  the 
cross  is  alluded  to.  That  part  of  this  was  sent  to  Constantinople  is, 
as  has  been  remarked,  an  attested  fact  in  the  chrouicles  of  the  Eatiteni 
Church ;  that  the  priest's  tale  was  a  true  one  is  asserted  \ij  Matthew 
Paris,  who  was  at  St.  Albans  Abbey  at,  or  very  soon  after,  the  date 
of  his  appearance  there,  and  who  wrote  down  the  story  with  its  sequel 
— the  final  consignment  of  the  cross  to  the  Rood  at  Bromholm,  when 
he  took  up  his  pen  in  1235  as  annalist  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Albans. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  impossible  that  the  devout  search,  with  its  ap- 
parent success,  of  the  ancient  lady,  who  had  been  bom  in  Britain 
eighty  years  before,  did  actually  result,  a  thousand  years  later,  in  the 
enshrining,  not  far  &om  her  native  town  of  Colchester,  a  portion  of 
the  fruit  of  her  labours,  Bromholm,  at  any  rate,  in  consequence  of 
the  acquisition,  became  a  brilliant  and  noted  shrine;  the  brat  of 
pilgrims  who  flocked  thither  to  worship  the  Holy  Bood  pcsented 
eostly  offerings,  and  the  building,  judging  by  the  indications  of  the 
architecture,  was  enlarged  to  match  its  fr^h  importance.  There  are 
ruins  of  its  refectory  remaining;  of  the  chapter  house,  which  held 
its  charters ;  of  the  dormitory,  whose  range  of  narrow  windows,  open 


*  Tbe  letter  was  tnnaoribed  bj  SocTat«a  Scholaaticna  of  Comtantuiaple  onl7 
Qightr^ix  jean  oTtAt  it  was  iTritt«D :  ■  Constoatiiie  the  migli^  and  noble  Emperor, 
unto  Macanns,  Bishop  at  Jeroaaleni,  sendeth  greeting.  80  bonntifimf  was  the 
goodness  ol  otu  Savloar  ahowed  towaiilB  db,  that  no  tongae  is  able  for  the  worllii- 
nesa  Uieieof,  ■offloientlj  to  e:qireM  this  present  miiaole ;  for,  that  the  pledga  or 
■umomeut  of  His  most  blcased  paanon,  which  of  late  lay  hid  in  tbe  bowua  at  the 
earth  the  space  of  so  manr  rears,  shodd  at  length  be  revealed  unto  the  aerTants  of 
Qod,  behig  set  at  Ubertj,  it  tar  exoeedetb  all  human  ecose  and  capacity  of  man's  wit. 
Horeover,  this  also  I  wmtld  have  thee  fnUj  assored  to  be  mf  dhlaf  oars,  that  the 
■aid  holy  place  be  beantlSed  with  goodly  and  gorgeous  building,  and  m^  be  Sdcli 
as  shall  tar  pass,  in  ezoellency  of  boildin^,  all  the  prinaipal  chnrches  tbnnigfaout 
every  cit7.' — Soelenattieal  Blttory  0/  SmmUet  Sahelaitiettt,  in  seven  books,  A.D.  411; 
tmuUted  from  the  Qreek  by  Meredith  Hanmsr,  1607,  page  330. 
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to  the  east,  must  have  tested  the  endunmce  of  the  monks  when  an 
cn-gbore  gale  boomed  through  the  winter  sight.  There  are  the  out- 
lines of  the  cemetery  where  they  rebt  from  their  lahoots,  and  of  the 
cmdfbmi  churoh  which  echoed  to  the  litanies  of  their  long-eilenced 
cMn. 

In  1234  Hemy  III.  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Bromholm,  a  type  of 
opedition  customary  with  the  kioga  of  thoee  days,  combiBing  an  act 
of  respectable  devotion  with  the  acquisition  of  a  useful  sum  of  ready 
money,  produced  by  the  monastery  in  return  ibr  some  imaginary 
bmefit  conferred  or  confirmed  by  the  royal  visitor.  But  pilgrLm&ges 
were  oflener  made  to  the  Holy  Bood  for  the  lightening  of  spiritual 
debts,  as  represented  by  WilUam  Langland's  character  of  '  Avarice ' 
in  'Piers  the  Plowman,'  where  that  allegorical  individual,  after  bdng 
reproved  by  <  Repentance '  for  adding  highway  robbery  to  eeorrt 
dieating,  and  excusing  himself  in  the  reply,  '  I  thought  rifling  were 
Rttitu^cn],  for  I  never  learnt  to  read  on  book,  and  I  can  no  Yvsa<^ 
bat  that  of  the  furthest  end  of  Norfolk'  ('for  fVeni^  of  Paris  vat 
tohtmunlmowe'),  makes  all  straight  by  announcing-— 

But  wemden  to  WaWnghaui,  and  my  wyfe  also, 

And  bidde  tJie  rode  of  Bromeholme  biynge  me  out  of  dette. 

He  rood  had  a  high  reputation  in  Langland's  time,  for  the  list  of 
tbe  defaulter's  rins  snd  those  of  bis  *  wyf'  includes  lying  and  fidsa 
veighta,  cheating  at  fairs,  &be  measure  at  drapers'  shops,  making 
'idled  drinks  for  low  folks '  and  selling  them  as  ale,  stretofaing  ten 
ptda  of  cloth  into  thirteen,  besides  the  climax  of  rifling  the  pedlar. 
Cfasocer  also  mentioned  tiie  rood  of  Bromholm,  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  pilgrims,  after  visiting  Walsin^am,  would  take  Bromholm, 
which  lay  conveniently,  in  their  way  to  Yarmouth,  where  they  bade 
idiea  to  each  other  before  embarking  for  their  several  destinations. 

The  best  friends  of  the  monks  of  Bromholm  were  the  Pastons, 
vbo  lived  one  mile  distant,  whose  ehorch  was  connected  with  the 
Prioiy,  and  to  whom  the  priors  confided,  not  in  vain,  the  perplexities, 
nd,  as  civilisation  advanced,  the  needs,  of  the  community.  William 
Hrton,  a  judge  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  was  counsel  for  a  prior, 
whose  name  is  unknown,  in  the  prosecution  of  a  monk  who  apos- 
tatised from  the  order ; '  and  a  few  years  later,  when  the  Abbot  of 
Gany  sent  over  his  vicar  to  England,  William  Paston  procured  a 
visit  ftom  him  to  Bromholm,  conceiving  that  he  was  the  appropriate 
person  to  profess  the  '  divers  virtuous  young  men,  monks  clad  but 
DDprofessed,'  who  were  waiting  in  the  mouastery  to  join  the  order  of 
CIddj  ;  although  Bromholm,  like  all  other  Cluniao  establishments, 
"as  then  emancipated  from  the  parent  house  on  the  banks  of  the 
Garonne. 

'  The  monk  called  hln»eU  John  Fulon,  and  olaimed  to  be  Prior.  The  itoiy  is 
loUlDaseriemof  foiiTlelten,writt«ii»boatlbeje»t  1416 — three  bj  William  I^iIod. 
•^OMbjthe  monlL 
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There  is  a  letter  among  the  Faston  collection,  addreesed  in  1460, 
by  the  then  prior,  Sir  John  de  Tittleshall,  to  John  Faston,  the  son  of 
Justice  WiUuun,  who  became  noted  aa  the  friend  of  Sir  Joha  Fastolf, 
and,  owing  to  the  lawsuits  of  other  claimanta  and  the  lawlessness  of 
the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  the  somewhat  luckless  inheritor 
of  Caistoi  Castle,  Drayton,  and  Helleadon,  the  |m>perty  of  that  knight. 
A  small  share  of  the  legacy  had  fallen  to  Sir  Thomas  Howes,  John 
Paston's  chaplain,  and  the  Prior  of  Bromholm  writes  to  appeal  to 
Mr.  FsstoQ  for  money,  narrating  to  btm  the  failure  of  a  similar  ap- 
plication to  Sir  Thomas  Howes,  who  put  bim  off  with  as  many  in- 
genious excuees  as  modem  be^^iog  letters  usually  elicit.  He  had 
given  largely  to  Langley  Priory ;  hia  money  was  tied  up ;  Mr.  Paston 
had  twelve  times  as  much ;  Air.  Faston,  he  intimates  in  an  oiacular 
sentence,  lived  closer  to  Bromholm — '  Near  is  jny  kirtle,  but  nearer 
is  my  smock.'  The  prior  visited  Caistor  Castle,  in  his  despair  at  the 
refuffiil,  to  solicit  Johit.  Paston ;  but  the  good  saintt  not  fining  bim  at 
home,  wrote  the  letter,  in  question,  at  the  friendly  instigation  of  that 
member  of  the  wily  sex,  Margaret  Faston,  the  lierpic&nd  faithful 
wife  of  John,  whose. scarlet  gown  and  vigorpus  doings  are  so  well 
known  tostudents  of  the  Faston  correspondence.  John  Padton  died  in 
London  in  1466 ;  but,  in  spite  of  his  balf-dozen  \  estates,  'Bromholm 
Priory  was  selected  as  his  burial  place.  A  Ipng  rollrQf  paper,^in 
Margaret  Paston's  neat  handwriting,  details  the  expenses  aad  demon-: 
atrates  the  magnificeace  of  this  funeral,  which  threw  a  moment  of 
enchantment. oyer,  the  monotonous  routine  of  the  monks.   - 

There  are  days— as  all  can  testify  who  have  watched  tbe  waters  of 
the  German  Ocean  subside  after  its  winter  storms — wh^l  the  &iry 
ferns  which  abound  near  the  coast  curve  upward  in  their  first  fresh 
green,  and  the  blue  butterflies  flit  and  hover  above  the  short  graas  on 
the  cliff;  when  tbe  hum  of  the  bee  is  heard  in  the  incipient  heather, 
and  tbe  early  biid'e-foot  trefoil  and  wild  pansy  push  out  their  tiny 
blossoms ;  when  the  scream  of  the  seagull  and  the  rush  of  tbe  wave 
come  softened  through  tbe  sunny  air.  On  such  a  May-day  Bromholm 
was  alive  with  preparations ;  the  convent  issued  forth  in  a  body  and 
turned  off  from  the  oliff  to  meet  tbe  funeral  procewion  advancing  from 
Norwich,  the  prior  marching  in  front,  in  a  new  frogged  worsted  cope, 
bearing  the  sacred  cross ;  the  monks  following,  fresh  from  the  hands 
of  the  barber,  who,  for  five  days,  at  a  large  outlay  of  naeat,  drink, 
and  money,  had  been  anxiously  occupied  in  civilising  their  long- 
neglected  chins.  They  accompanied  the  dead,  who  moved  slowly,  to 
the  tramp  of  the  priests  and  tbe  chants  of  a  long  train  of  little 
choristers,  tp  bis  last  abode,  and  led  the  way  to  the  east  end  of  the 
church,  where  the  coffin  remained  for  some  days  covered  with  a  pall 
of  cloth  of  gold — in  an  atmosphere  of  torch  flames  so  oppressive 
that  the  attendant  priests  were  constrained  to  send  for  the  village 
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glanv,  and  have  the  window  panes  removed — and  with  a  candle, 
dgfateen  iQcbes  in  circumference,  burning  at  its  head.  The  Prior 
of  Brombolm  lodged  an  array  of  guests  whom  the  widowed  Margaret 
bad  invited,  snd  supplied  them  with  unlimited  beer  and  beef,  and 
with  an  amount  of  ducks  and  geese  which  diowe  that  these  birds 
mrmed  then  as  chaiacteristically  as  at  present  about  the  commoaa 
and  poods  of  Norfolk. 

Ilie  com  wares  now  over  the  ouce-boDOured  graye ;  the  holy  rood 
hit  crumbled  to  dnst ;  the  stones  of  the  Priory  church  hare  been  ra- 
nmed  one  by  one  and  put  to  other  uses ;  the  stoiy  of  the  stru^le 
^ch  gave  to  the  adjacent '  Blood  Slat  Lane '  its  name  has  died  ont  ;- 
and  even  the  Pastons  tbemselres,  and  their  stately  dwelling-houses, 
kare  disappeared  altogether  &om  the  scene.  The  Priory  buildings' 
were  dilapidated  and  Uie  monastery  in  debt  in  I5ii,and  thirty-^ 
jEus  later  (June  5,  1547),  the  site,  the  deserted  walls,  and  the 
manor  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Wodehouses.' 

John  Paston's  castle  of  Caistor,  gorgeous  as  it  once  was  with' 
ttntiy  furniture,  draperies  of  blue  and  silver,  stores  of  heavy  gold 
plate,  and  chests  of  foreign  velvets,  the  poBsessioos  of  its  first  owner, 
becaate  no  less  forsaken  than  the  neighbouring  monasteiy.  The 
itoty  of  Sir  John  FastolTs  superb  creation  is  still  told  by  the  tall 
tower  rising  from  the  moat,  which  formed  the  comer  of  the  houstf 
vliose  walls  extend  on  either  side.  Four  or  five  rooms,  one  above 
another,  filled  the  tower,  each  with  ita  small  deep  windows  looking 
aenHB  the  flat  inland  tibuntry,  or  towards  Yarmouth,  three  miles  dis- 
tant, or  beyond  the  bushy  margin  over  the  sea.  They  were  at  one 
time  inhabited  by  Clement  Paston,  the  owner  of  Caistor  in  the  siz- 
teojth  century,  and  the  m<Ht  active  and  remukable  of  his  line.^  After 
a  liie  of  distinguished  service  in  the  navy  during  four  Tudor  reigns, 
be  grew  tired  of  the  solitary  castle,  with  its  dark  rooms,  steep  stair- 
<aaes,  tod  impenetrable  walls,  and  exchanged  it,  as  well  as  the  deck 
and  cannon  of  his  adventurous  years,  for  the  sunny,  many-vrindowed 
palace  which  blossomed  out  ander  his  hand  at  Oxnead. 

But  Caistor  has  a  remoter  history.  Belies  are  occasionally  un- 
covered tjiere  which  indicate  the  existeoce  of  a  Roman  fortress,  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  northernmost  of  those  two  Roman  stations 
vluch  flanked  the  arm  of  the  sea  on  whose  brink  (^at  Yarmouth  is 
plattd;  Burgh  Castle,  in  Suffolk,  the  southern  station,  still  standing 
in  regal  strength  above  the  expanse  of  Breydon  Water ;  the  walls  and 
^smax  towers,  of  enormous  strength  and  thickness,  built  of  flint  and 
rewi  of  narrow  tmmstm  bricks,  enclosii^  the  remaining  three  sides 
<tf  the  square. 


'  QnD(«d  by  Hentr  VIII.  to  Tin 

'  CiaiieDt  PaBton  wm  brother  t4 
^'wqfcU,  vol.  tL  4B7. 
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rE  stomiB  and  tempestB  which,  in  January,  February,  and  March 
thieatened  the  Ministry,  and,  according  to  many,  the  existence 
of  the  present  Parlianient,  have  akaost  subsided,  and  Uie  close  of  the 
sesBioQ  promiseB  to  be  as  calm  as  its  opening  was  boisterous,  and  the 
prospects  of  the  Qovemment  appear  to  be  as  bright  as  those  of  the 
coming  harvest.    A  reaction  has  consequently  set  in,  and  many  of 
those  who  a  few  months  ago  were  prophesying  a  dissolution  in  the 
autumn  are  now  safely  expressing  tiieir  opinion  that  the  existence 
of  the  present  AdminisUation  will  probably  be  longer  than  that  even 
of  the  last.     Be  this  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Ministiy  hare  earned,  and  justly  earned,  the  confidence  of  the  country 
at  large ;  fat  never  in  modem  times  had  a  Govemmait  more  serious 
difficiSties  to  contend  with,  and  yet  the  contention  has  been  almost 
entirely  succeesful.     The  chief  difficulty  has  no  doubt  been  Irdaod, 
and  yet  this  has  been  overcome,  and  the  credit  of  it  is  mainly  due  to 
the  able  conduct  of  affairs  by  the  Premier  and  the  Chief  Seoretary. 
The  Land  Bill  itself  is  a  great  measure,  involving  as  it  does  import- 
ant, and  to  Englishmen  in  many  points  novel,  principles  of  legis- 
lation, such  as  were  certain  to  evoke  complicated   discussion  and 
strong  opposition ;  and  the  mere  passing  of  it  in  the  &ce  of  legitimate 
criticism   would   have   been   an   achievement  worthy  of  any   great 
statesman.     But  the  passing  of  it  in  spite  of  the  treatment  it  has 
met  with  from  a  small  but  pertinacious  section  of  the  Iriah  party  is 
a  success  well  calculated   to   compensate   Mr.  Gladstone    and   Mr. 
Foreter  for  all  the  trouble  and  annoyance  they  have  been  put  to.   The 
front  bench  of  the  Opposition  have  at  last  asserted  themselves,  and 
in  so  doing  have  lessened  coneideiably  the  labours  of  those  in  charge 
of  the  Bill.     The  reprimands  bestowed  by  Colonel  Stanley  upon  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  were  well  merited,  and,  while  they  have  had  the 
effect  of  checking  the  impetuous  ardour  of  this  rising  and  in  many 
respects  not  unpromising  aspirant  to  parliamentary  honours,   they 
have  also  shown  to  the  House   and  to  the  country  that    some   at 
least  of  the  late  Ministry  do  not  intend  tamely  to  sulniut  to  the 
leadership  of  the  Conservative   party  passing   from  responsible  to 
irresponsible  bands.     But  though  the  opposition  of  the  supporters 
of  the  late  Ministry  has  been  more  restrained,  and  has  recently  never 
transgressed  legitimate  bounds,  that  of  a  portion  of  the  Irish  party 
has  increased  in  intensity,  bitterness,  and  above  all  vulgarity.     A 
contest  between  such  men  as  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Forster,  and 
such  individuals  as  Messrs.  Biggar,  Healy,  and  T.  P.  O'Connor,  might 
aptly  be  compared  with  a  conflict  between  a  lady  and    a  woman 
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hailing  from  Billingsgate:  with  this  uDfortimate  distinction,  that 
while  the  l&dy  vith  discretion  might  avoid  the  conflict,  eren  if  it 
came  to  cutting  and  running,  the  two  members  of  the  Goveniinent 
mentioned  are  bound  not  onlf  to  face  but  to  put  down  their  an- 
saronry  opponents,  or  else  puUioly  confess  that  there  is  a  party  in  the 
House  who  are  stronger  than  themselves.  To  their  great  credit, 
however,  by  &  combination  of  lirmness  and  patient  good  temper,  and 
without  ever  condescending  to  touch  the  miaeraUe  weapons  used  by 
IheiroppoDentSjth^  have  succeeded  in  subduing  this  objectionable 
lTio,andappareDtlyindiBcreditingthemeveQwith  their  own  immediate 
party.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Irish  people  themselves  will  take 
s  rational  view  of  the  conduct  of  these  three  representatives  of  Irish 
consjitnencies,  and  at  future  elections  be  more  careful  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  franchise  entrusted  to  them.  A  strong  reinforcement  of 
B^gars,  Healys,  and  T.  P.  O'Connors  would  render  parliamentary 
government  absolutely  impoBsible,  and  the  question  for  the  United 
Kingdom  to  decide  would  be  whether  the  Empire  was  to  cease  to  be 
governed  by  Parliament,  or  whether  a  portion  of  it  should  be  dis- 
ftanchised  or  rendered  impotent  to  return  such  members — and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  question  would  be  ulti- 
matdy  settled.  As  it  is,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Forster  have  ren- 
dered signal  service  to  their  country,  not  merely  by  passing  the  Land 
Bill  through  the  Commons,  but  by  passing  it  in  spite  of  this  unpar- 
liamentary opposition,  and  so  showing  to  the  world  that  parlia- 
mentary government  is  possible  under  the  most  unfavourable 
conditions,  for  more  inauspicious  ones  than  those  imposed  by  the 
presence  of  these  three  ill-behaved  individuals  it  is  impossible  to 
imaginew  To  the  intelligent  foreigner  who  frequently  looks  down 
upra  the  House  from  the  gallery  for  distinguished  strangers,  it  must 
eeem  angular  that  the  bitterest  opposition  of  this  small  party  nbould 
be  to  that  clause  of  the  Bill  which  simply  offers  to  facilitate  emigra- 
tion to  those  of  the  Irish  people  who  desire  it.  ^Vby  should  the 
professed  friends  of  the  Irish  object  ?  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  answer 
without  insinuating  motives  which  would  be  a  disgrace  to  humanity ; 
u  the  problem,  like  many  Hibernian  ones,  must  remain  unsolved. 

Though  many  of  the  immediate  difficulties  of  governing  Ireland 
appear,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  be)  snlniding,  it  is  impossible  to  view 
affairs  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  without  some  mi^vings.  For 
the  present  Tunis  is  the  pivot  upon  which  many  important  events 
nay  turn.  It  is  a  grievous  pity  tlkat  foreign  politics  in  this  country 
cannot  be  considered  or  dealt  with  without  any  reference  to  party 
feeling,  and  yet  it  is  so.  Xotbing  evokes  party  spirit  so  strongly  as 
£  reference  to  foreign  affairs.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  both  Lord 
Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Salisbury  utilised  them  for  the  supposed  in- 
terests of  the  party  to  which  t^ey  belong.  At  a  time  not  very  dis- 
tant fiwm  the  present,  the  Foreign  Office  was  pretty  well  left  alone  by 
Parliunent,  and  it  was  only  on  rare  and  comparatively  great  occasions 
that  its  doings  formed  food  for  the  subject  of  a  debate.     Now  foreign 
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adairs  seem  to  have  a  peculiar  feecinatioc,  not  only  for  n 
members  within  the  House,  but  also  for  a  lar^  body  of  the  public 
onteide ;  and,  giatifjring  as  this  may  be  as  a  proof  of  the  increasing 
intelligence  of  the  nation,  it  has  this  drawback,  that  those  who  take 
so  vivid  an  interest  in  them  think  they  understand  them.  If  a  little 
learning  is  on  occasion  a  dangerous  thing,  mnch  more  is  a  sparse  ac- 
quaintance with  foreign  politics ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this  w  tbe 
kind  of  acquaintance  which  many  of  those  have  who  think  they  should 
manage  them.  The  foreign  tmvei  of  modem  days  has  developed  s 
new  kind  of  cteatm^e,  who,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  may  be  termed 
■a '  table-dTifiter.'  He  is  not  generally  a  sportsman  or  a  man  of  intel- 
lectual ability,  but  the  chances  are  that  he  works  hardly  and  honestly 
for  his  living  the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  that  he  resides  in  some 
suburb  of  London  or  of  some  other  Wge  town,  and  that,  having  a 
month  or  six  weeks'  holiday,  he  generally  spends  it  in  Paris,  on  the 
Bhine,  in  Switzerland,  or  in  some  portion  of  the  Continent  where 
large  hotels  with  large  tables-d'hSte  abound.  The  table-d'hote  is  with 
him  a  function,  and  there  he  picks  up  hie  profound  knowledge  of  the 
doings  and  designs  of  Bismarck,  Clambetta,  Ignatieff,  and  other  lead- 
ing statesmen,  as  well  as  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  and  his  country 
are  held  by  foreigners.  It  is  this  latter  information  which  touches  bim 
most.  Let  an  intelligent  foreigner  sitting  next  him  tell  him  that 
England  is  the  greatest  power  in  the  world,  and  he  thoroughly  enjoye 
his  dinner ;  but  should  he  be  told  by  the  same  individual  that  our 
country  is  not  what  it  was,  and  that  it  is  practically  powerless  in  the 
European  system,  his  digestion  at  once  becomes  deranged,  and  be 
curses  Gladstone  and  the  Liberals,  and  blesses  Beaconsfield  and  the 
Tories,  and  bemoans  bitterly  their  expulsion  from  office,  and  the  con- 
sequent degradation  of  the  empire.  No  one  understood  the  *  table- 
d*h6ters ' — and  they  are  a  large  and  by  no  means  uninfluential  class- 
better  than  the  late  leader  of  the  Conservative  party,  and  he  pan- 
dered to  their  special  tastes  with  wonderful  skill  and  success.  The 
sending  the  fleet  to  the  Bosphorus,  the  calling  out  the  reserves,  the 
transportation  of  the  Indian  troops  to  Malta,  and  the  imposing  cere- 
monies connected  with  the  Berlin  Treaty,  were  all  admirably  adapted 
to  suit  and  please  their  tastes.  England's  name  often  appeared  in  the 
foreign  prints,  was  constantly  mentioned  at  the  foreign  social  boards, 
and  amid  the  social  tattlers  there  was  a  general  consensus  of  opinion 
that  England's  power  had  returned,  and  that  her  prestige  was  raised. 
Now  all  ia  changed.  England  is  not  perpetually  performing  feats 
of  statecrait  I^erdemain,  and  her  name  does  not  so  often  appear 
in  public,  and  the  '  table-d'hoter '  at  once  concludes  that  her  star 
has  set  and  her  influence  diminished.  The  right  conclusion  is 
probably  the  exact  contrary  to  this.  What  would  have  been  the 
position  of  this  country  had  Lord  BeaconsBeld's  Cabinet  remained  in 
power  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty,  but  there  are  some 
grounds  at  least  for  presuming  it  would  not  have  been  nearly  so 
satiB&ctory  as  it  is  at  present. 
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It  ifl  almTB  hazaidous  to  say  what  might  have  been ;  bat,  judging 
from  the  r^narka  and  comments  of  ench  generally  veil-informed  and 
alwajs  ably  conduoted  jonmals  as  the  'St.  James's  Gazette,*  the 
'  Stsndard,' and  t^Q  *  Morning  Poet,' it  seems  that  in  their  opinion 
thia  cooDtry  would  have  contracted  a  binding  alliance  with  Germany 
and  Austria  had  the  late  Ministry  remained  in  power,  and  that  be- 
caose  they  went  out  of  office  Prince  Bismarck  at  once  gave  us  up  and 
Uuned  hu  eyes  upon  France,  with  whom  already  he  has  formed  some 
kind  of  engagement.  Now,  tuuniming  the  views  of  these  journals  are 
coTrect,  and  that  some  such  alliance  was  offered  to  us,  what  advantage, 
we  wodJd  ask  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  should  we  have  been 
likely  to  derive  from  it  ?  Such  as  alliance,  or  even  understanding, 
would  not  bave  been  mooted  for  our  special  benefit,  and  there  can  be 
00  possible  doi^t  that  if  this  nation  was  to  receive  any  advantage  it 
woi^  have  to  pay  for  it  largely  in  return.  If  it  be  true,  as  these 
jaumals  also  hint,  that  Germany  has  her  eye  upon  Belgium,  or  Hol~ 
Usd,  or  both,  and  that  Austria  covets  Salonica,  would  it  have  been 
part  of  the  unholy  bargain  that  this  country  should  look  quietly  on 
while  those  countries  were  being  deprived  of  their  independence,  just 
u,  in  consequence  of  one  of  Lord  Salisbury's  bargains,  we  are  look- 
ing tamely  on  while  Fiance  is  plundering  Tunis  and  devastating  large 
portions  rf  North  Africa  ?  What  would  have  been  our  quid  •pro  quo  ? 
Egypt,  it  is  suggested.  But  does  anyone  believe  that  the  peoj^e  of 
tluB  country  would  ever  have  sanctioned  a  cold-blooded  arrangement 
b;  which  we  were  to  acquire  power  in  Egypt  at  the  cost  of  the  enmity 
lA  France  and  Turkey,  while  Germany  and  Austria  were  to  be  compen- 
ated  in  Western  and  Eastern  Europe  ?  No  country  has  yet  bera 
himoured  vrith  the  alliance  of  Prince  Bismarck  without  his  obtaining 
nam  than  the  lion's  share  of  the  advantages  of  such  alliance.  Austria's 
lUiance  with  btm  at  Gastein  ended  in  Sadowa,and  France's  understand- 
iog  with  him  at  Biarritz  ended  in  Sedan;  while  his  friendship 
Sot  Bossia  encouraged  her  to  waste  her  strength  upon  Turkey,  and 
has  more  than  anything  else  tended  to  leave  her  in  her  present  dis- 
organised and  demoralised  condition.  How  deep  he  might  have  led 
thu  country  into  the  mire,  had  the  reins  of  government  remained  in 
the  hands  of  Lords  Beaconsfield  and  Salisbury,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
He  exercised  a  considerable  influence  over  both  these  Conservative 
ttatesmec,  and  they  seemed  to  receive  his  attentions  in  a  similar 
fforit  to  what  Mr.  Chodd,  senior,  and  Mr.  Gbodd,  junior,  do  those  of 
Lady  Ptarmigant  in  '  Society ; '  and  the  chances  are  that,  had  they 
been  continued,  they  would  have  led  to  the  same  disappointing  re- 
snlta.  That  the  hand  held  out  to  us  should  have  been  rejected  is  a 
matter  of  sincere  congratulation  for  the  nation ;  and  that  it  should 
■ince  have  been  offered  to  and  accepted  by  France  is  a  subject  of 
condolence  with  our  neighbours,  and  should  teach  us  a  very  useful 
lenon.  The  result  of  France  having  listened  to  the  voice  of  the 
German  charmer  is  that  in  Europe  she  is  completely  isolated.  She 
bu  Italy  and  Spain  bitterly  excited  against  her,  Germany,  Austria, 
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and  RuBsia  indifferent,  whilst  this  country  looka  on  at  present  more 
in  Borrow  than  in  anger,  but  at  the  eame  time  ready  to  interfere  if 
interference  becomes  absolutely  necessary.  And  in  addition  to  this 
ehe  has  her  military  power  diminished  by  the  enforced  employmeot 
of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  men  in  North  Africa.  Well  ma; 
Prince  Bismarck  encourage  her  with  smiles,  and  chuckle  as  he  sees  tbe 
war  of  revenge  fading  away  in  the  distance,  and  the  power  that  wss 
to  have  in&icted  it  paralysed  and  surrounded  by  enemies  who  should 
have  been  her  friends.  The  French  statesmen  who  are  respoasible 
for  this  raid  upon  the  coasts  of  North  Africa  hare  made  as  serious  a 
mistake  as  did  the  Emperor  Napoleon  in  his  expedition  to  Mexico. 
Some  of  those  English  writers  who  favoured  the  German  alliance  are 
now  asking  the  CrOTemment  to  intervene  in  Africa,  and  a  time  ma; 
come  when  it  will  be  nec^sary,  but  there  is  no  call  for  it  at  present. 
With  regard  to  Tunis  iteelf,  our  hands  are  tied  by  the  bargain  en- 
tered into  by  liOrd  Salisbury,  when  he  acquired  for  us  the  worse  than 
useless  Cyprus ;  and,  however  much  the  bargain  may  be  disapproved 
of,  it  must  be  kept.  Sat  with  regard  to  Egypt,  our  position  is  pretty 
clear.  This  country  aspires  to  no  more  power  there  than  she  at 
present  possesses,  but  she  cannot  allow  the  power  of  any  other  countiy 
to  increase ;  and  were  France  to  do  as  some  suspect  she  eventually 
intends  to  do,  viz.  treat  Egypt  as  she  has  done  Tunis,  she  should  be 
given  plainly  to  understand  that  such  conduct  would  be  considered  a 
caeua  odli.  Much  as  a  war  with  our  nearest  neighbour  would  be 
deplored  in  this  country — and  we  are  glad  to  say  we  look  upon  it  as 
a  very  remote  contingency — still  we  believe  the  nation  would  at  once 
sanction  it  were  Egypt  threatened,  though  they  would  never  have 
sanctioned  a  bargain  by  which  we  obtained  paramount  inBuence  in 
Egypt  at  the  expense  of  France,  and  with  the  help  of  Germany. 
The  correspondence  respecting  the  affairs  of  Tunis,  including  de- 
spatches and  letters  which  have  passed  between  the  Ministats  and 
agents  of  this  coLutry  and  those  of  France  between  May  3 1  and 
July  4  of  the  present  year,  are  very  reassuring.  To  be  sure,  tbere 
are  no  great  ^mpet-sounding,  high-flown,  defiant  brochures  like 
the  one  penned  by  Lord  Salisbury  on  the  Treaty  of  St.  Stefano ;  but 
then  there  is  no  open  or  secret  agreement,  in  which  all  the  high- 
sounding  words  are  eaten  with  humiliation,  and  all  the  taU-talkiog 
is  whittled  away  to  meaningless  nothings.  Notwithstanding  that  the 
difficulties  of  the  present  Foreign  Secretary  were  and  are  enormously 
increased  by  the  entangling  and  disingenuous  engsgements  of  his 
predecessor  in  office,  still,  without  breaking  or  attempting  to  back 
out  of  these  engagements,  he  has  courteously  but  firmly  shown  M. 
Barth^lemy  St.  Hilaire  the  policy  England  intends  to  pursue  and 
adhere  to,  Tunis  is  made  a  French  protectorate,  but  all  the  treaty 
rights  of  this  country  are  preserved.  Under  the  circumstances, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  what  more  Lord  Granville  could  do.  He  cannot 
throw  over  Lord  Salisbury  altogether,  and  he  is  bound  to  accept  the 
direct  consequences  of  bis  engagements,  however  onwise  they  may 
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hare  been.  If  France  goes  no  furtlier,  but  remains  satisfied  with  the 
rights  Bhe  has  now  acquired,  no  mischief  need  be  apprehended  to 
tbe  interests  of  this  country.  She  herself  is  the  onl;  EufTerer.  But 
the  dangers  of  the  work  upon  which  she  has  entered,  with  tbe  en- 
coaragement  of  Lord  Salisbury  and  the  approval  of  Prince  Bismarck, 
are,  that  there  is  no  knowing  where  the  acquisition  of  rights  and  terri- 
Eories  may  end.  Once  set  the  stone  rolling  and  it  is  difficult  to 
stop  it.  Lord  Salisbury  has  expreseed  great  horror  at  tbe  iniquity 
of  the  earth-hunger  wtuch  he  ascribes  to  Irish  tenants,  aod  fears  the 
tuB6  kind  of  hunger  may  extend  to  consols  and  other  personal  chat- 
tels; but  the  fact  of  a  body  of  men  being  seized  with  this  hunger 
ia  other  people's  territory  does  not  seem  to  affect  him.  He  hungered 
titer  and  tried  to  obtain  large  portions  of  Afghanistan,  and  he  hun- 
gered after  and  did  obtain  Cypnie,  and  be  has  encouraged  the  French 
to  satisfy  tbeir  hunger  for  Tunis.  We  are  a&aid  it  wiU  be  found  that 
thtt  earth-hunger  on  the  part  of  European  Powers  will  be  found  to  be 
&r  more  dangerous  and  disastrous  in  its  results  than  tbe  not  irra- 
tiiHial  desire  of  the  Irish  tenant  to  be  secure  in  the  occupation  of 
the  land  he  tills. 

The  supporters  of  a  6erman  alliance  are  now  telling  us  this 
nation  ia  isolated,  and  that  France  is  tbe  favoured  one  who  is  to 
benefit  by  Prince  Bismarck's  attention.  And  amongst  other  things 
they  forebode  a  mighty  project  of  the  great  Chancellor,  by  means  of 
*hicb  all  the  great  nations  of  Europe  are  to  become  a  kind  of 
Eoropean  Zollverein,  while  this  country  is  to  be  left  out  in  the  cold. 
It  K  difficult  to  deal  seriously  with  such  views,  but  they  are  held  and 
(ipressed  by  able  journalists,  and  recently  they  have  formed  do 
iiDall  part  of  the  stock  of  news  sent  over  here  from  foreign  capitals 
iijfiM«ign  correspondents.  Protection  is  to  be  the  law  of  Europe, 
ud,  out  of  personal  pique  for  tbe  threats  of  the  so-called  '  hands 
i^'poli(^,  Austria  and  Germany  are  to  unite,  and  are  to  try  and 
isdnce  France  to  join  them,  for  tbe  purpose  of  keeping  English 
goods  out  of  their  markets,  and  so  rendering  the  people  of  their 
respective  countries  poorer  and  more  vrretched  than  tbey  are.  Some 
iuch  Bcheme  may  have  entered  Prince  Bismarck's  brain,  for  a  good 
■nany  wild  schemes  have  already  entered  there  and  come  to  nothing ; 
kt  to  assume  that  such  a  scheme  is  practicable,  and  could  realty 
»otk  for  any  length  of  time,  seems  to  us  absurd.  Under  far  more 
bvomable  conditions  tbe  first  Emperor  Napoleon  tried  some  such 
scheme  in  his  Continental  system,  and  it  broke  down  hopelessly. 
That  system  was  professedly  framed  to  cripple  England  when  Xapo- 
Ifon  was  our  avowed  enemy.  But  is  there  any  proof  of  the  remotest 
desire  of  either  Austria  or  Germany  to  act  in  an  unfriendly  spirit 
towards  this  country  ?  Individual  statesmen,  endowed  with  enormous 
boape  of  self-conceit,  may,  on  occasion,  have  been  somewhat  irritated 
It  the  not  always  judicious  language  of  Mr.  Gladstone ;  but  to  assume 
that  such  irritation  is  to  be  the  keystone  of  their  policy  is  no  flattery 
to  their  judgment,  and  shows  a  belief  in  their  personal  power  which 
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does  not  exist.    Appareotlj  Auatria  and  Germany  are  on  the  best  of 
terms  with  this  country.     If  hospitality  to  our  sailors  and  professioiu 
of  friendship  and  admiration  lor  them  go  foi  anything,  Uie  biggest 
Jingo  in  the  land  should  be  satisfied  with  the  attention  they  ^ve 
received  this  year.     At  Trieste  and  Kiel  both  Auatria  and  Germany 
have  done  honour  to  our  fleet,  and  there  was  nothing  in  its  cordial 
reception  at  St.  Petersburg  but  what  could  flatter  the  self-love  of 
the  nation.     Aafax  a&  open  profession  goes  all  the  great  Powers  are 
on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  us,  and  we  must  say  that  to  us  it 
appears  childieh  to  be  always  suspecting  that  some  great  scheme  is  in 
the  air  by  which  this  nation  ia  to  be  mined  by  a  combination  of  the 
other  nations  of  Europe.     Let  the  combination  be  formed,  or  at  least 
let  efforts  be  made  to  form  it,  before  we  ory  out.   The  chances  against 
i\s  formation  are  enormous,  and  if  ever  it  waa  formed  the  ohanoes  of 
its  speedily  &lHng  to  pieces  are  equally  great.     It  is  said,  no  doubt, 
that  the  time  is  approaching  when  the  Sultan's  dominions  will  be 
divided,  and  that  if  we  remain  out  in  the  cold  without  any  satis&o- 
tory  alliances  we  should  share  none  of  the  prey.    As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  should  not  want  any  of  the  prey,  and  all  that  is  really  necessary 
to  this  country  is  the  command  of  the  way  to  India.     This  she  can 
retain  without  alliances.   No  alliance  could  help  her  that  would  not  do 
her  more  harm  than  good.    If  we  had  taken  possession  of  Egypt  some 
few  years  ago,  when  France  was  weak  and  Germany  very  anxious  tc 
urge  us  on  to  the  deed,  not  only  would  this  country  have  done  what 
it  would  have  been  ashamed  of,  but  the  probabilities  are  that  ve 
should  before  this  have  been  at  war  with  France,  while  Prince  Bis- 
marck  would   have   observed  a   benevolent  neutrality,   thoroughly 
pleased  to  see  his  own  country  strengthened  by  the  mad  encounter  of 
two  of  the  most  powerful,  if  not  the  two  moat  powerful,  nations 
of  Europe.     If  the   other  countriee  of  the  Continent  are   afflicted 
with   this    earth-hunger,   and   are    already  stretching    forth   their 
talons  to  seize   certain   portions  of  dismembered  Turkey,  we  may 
be  pretty  sure  that  they  will   foil   out   before   they  have   finished 
their  operations,  and  this  country,  so  far  from  being  isolated,  will 
be  the  one  most  anxiously  sought   after  for  an  ally.      While  all 
these  wild  fancies  and  queer  theories  are  in  the  air,  it  ahould  be  a 
great  consolation  to  all  real  well-wishers  of  the  country  to  know  that 
at  the  helm  of  foreign  affaira  we  have  so  sober-minded  a  statesman 
as  Lord  Granville.     There  is  no  doubt  that  the  spirit  of  the  '  toble- 
d'hoter '  is  abroad.   Why  it  should  be  bo  it  is  difBcult  to  explain ;  bat 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  great  majority  of  those  who  frequent  West- 
end  clubs,  and  who  are  to  be  met  out  in  society,  are  under  an  im- 
pression that  England  is  not  what  she  was,  and  that  she  may  any  day 
be  exposed  to  a  combination  of  adverse  powers.    As  a  matter  of  iact, 
there  is  every  reason  for  the  country  to  hold  up  its  head.     Two  year« 
ago  we  were  in  considerable  difficulties  about  Greece  and  about  Mon- 
tenegro, and  Lord  Saliahury  tried  in  vain  to  solve  the  problems.   Now 
they  are  both  solved  by  the  action  of  the  present  Government,  uid  yet 
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the'taWeKnioteia'  go  about  constantly  crying  that  we  are  disgraced, 
10  that  at  last  numbers  believe  it,  though  all  the  facte  are  opposed  to 
it  The  present  Ministry  are  not  supposed  to  be  very  martial  in 
thdi  instincts,  and  Conserratives  constantly  bredit  them  with  a  desire 
to  select  the  defences  of  the  country  and  the  forces  that  sustain  them, 
jet  under  their  role  two  of  the  most  successful  reviews  of  the  Volun- 
teer Force  have  taken  place,  and  a  third  is  promised  at  Edinburgh. 
HeoneatBrightonwasagreatsuccess,  but  ithas  been  eclipsed  by  the 
one  at  Windsor,  which  puts  in  the  shade  any  review  of  Volunteers 
ever  held  in  this  country.  Not  only  was  the  behaviour  of  the  troops 
excellent,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  milway  companies  all  that 
eonld  be  wished,  but  the  physique  of  the  men  was  what  especially 
(iicited  admiration  from  both  home  and  foreign  critics.  The  greatest 
tfnrrter  after  praise  for  his  country's  greatness  must  have  been  satis- 
fied with  the  spectacle  itself,  and  with  the  comments  that  were  made 
on  it  Without  exa^eratiou,  we  have  in  the  Volunteers  the  finest 
tcdy  of  men  in  the  world ;  they  are  fair  soldiers  now,  and  in  case 
of  emn^ncy  could,  with  a  two  or  three  months'  constant  training, 
be  made  equal  and  probably  superior  to  any  troops  on  the  Continent. 
3o  Img  as  the  force  is  kept  up  in  its  present  state  of  efficiency  there 
need  be  no  fear  of  an  invasion,  and  with  them  it  seems  ridiculous 
to  think  that  the  substantial  military  power  of  the  country  has 
duniiiished* 

The  excitement  eome  of  the  Conservative  party  have  attempted 
to  get  up  against  the  Glovemment  on  account  of  their  doings  in 
the  Transvaal  has  subsided — if  it  ever  existed — and  poor  Sir  Michael 
Hictg-Beach  has  had  to  persevere  with  hia  vote  of  censure  under  very 
mbarraBeing  circumstances.  He,  as  might  have  been  anticipated, 
^  'suffered  far  more  from  it  than  those  against  whom  it  was 
linnched.'  The  general  opinion  is  the  correct  one,  viz.  that  in  our 
baling  with  this  unfortunate  country  many  mistakes  have  been  made, 
Int  the  greatest  mistakes  of  all  were  made  by  Lord  CarDarvon  and 
^  successor,  the  mover  of  the  vote  of  censure.  Though  endowed 
Mth  many  amiable  qualities,  Sir  Michael  has  not  hitherto  been 
wdited  with  any  great  boldness  of  purpose  or  strength  of  will.  His 
wdsdty  in  taking  upon  himself  the  part  of  censor  of  the  evils  he, 
mote  than  anybody  else,  has  caused,  shows  that  his  character  has 
f*en  misinterpreted.  He  did  not  make  the  initial  mistake,  but  he 
(■ntinaed  and  intensified  it.  Lord  Carnarvon  always  professed  that 
tiiis  country  took  over  the  government  of  the  Transvaal  because  the 
fioera  wished  it ;  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  from  the  very  day  Sir 
IlKophilns  Shepstone  hoisb^l  the  British  flag  at  Pretoria,  every- 
Wy  connected  with  the  Boers  has  protested  against  it  with  all 
bi)  might.  But  Lord  Camarvoo,  and  after  him  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach,  would  have  it  that  all  these  protests  were  shams,  and  that 
they  knew  better  the  feelings  of  the  Dutch  inhabitants  of  the  Transvaal 
tlaa  all  their  rect^nised  leaders  and  the  huge  majority  of  themselves 
who  sigaed  the  petitions  against  the  annexation.    Even  to  them  it 
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must  DOW  be  clear  that  upou  this  point  they  were  labouriag  under  a 
mistake,  and  however  advantageous  they  might  think  it  to  be  for  this 
country,  or  for  Africa,  for  the  Transvaal  territory  to  come  under 
British  rule,  they  must  own  that  the  tiaasfer  was  against  the  feelings 
and  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants.  It  would  have  been  better  if  they 
had  confoEsed  this  and  admitted  that  the  annezatioD  was  made  under 
a  false  conception  of  the  state  of  things,  instead  of  joining  in 
the  senselesB  hue  and  cry  of  those  who  are  perpetually  howling 
that  the  honour  of  this  countiy  has  been  lowered  because  the 
Ministry  have  done  an  honest  act.  There  are  some  supporters 
of  the  present  Government  who  are  not  loth  to  join  them  in  their 
outcry  against  Ixird  Kimberley.  As  things  have  turned  out  it  would 
no  doubt  have  been  better  if  the  terms  now  offered  to  the  Boers  bad 
been  offered  as  soon  as  the  Ministry  came  into  power ;  but  the  fault 
of  their  not  being  offered  rests  far  more  with  the  House  of  Commons 
than  with  the  Government.  Had  they  been  offered,  there  would 
have  been  shouts  of  ezecration  from  the  then  recently  formed 
Fourth  Party,  and  these  would  have  been  supported  by  the  whole  of 
the  Opposition  benches,  and  notably  by  the  mover  of  the  vote  of 
censure,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  would  have  received  strong 
encouragement  from  many  of  those  who  were  elected  to  support  the 
new  Government.  At  that  time  public  opinion  neither  inside  nor 
outside  the  House  was  properly  informed.  Great  faith  had  been 
placed  in  the  knowledge  and  the  known  integrity  of  the  two  late 
responsible  Ministers  for  the  Colonies,  and  it  is  only  recently  that  the 
discovery  has  been  made  that  the  knowledge  was  all  fallacious.  Had 
the  Government  proposed  the  terms  that  are  now  offered,  as  it  is 
suggested  they  should  have  done,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they 
would  have  courted  defeat  in  the  newly  elected  House.  They  had 
enough  of  unforeseen  difScuIties  to  contend  with,  and  by  so  doing 
they  would  have  added  another  to  them.  The  Transvaal  business 
has  not  earned  laurels  for  either  the  late  or  the  present  Govern- 
ment, but  it  may  truly  be  said  that  the  former  Government  got  the 
nation  into  the  difficulties,  while  the  present  one  has  got  it  out  of 
them  as  well  as,  under  the  circumstances,  might  have  been  expected. 
Anyhow  the  last  persons  to  move  a  vote  of  censure  should  be  the 
members  of  the  late  Ministry, 
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TsE  Srosr  or  a  Last  and  hsb  Loteb. 
CHAPtas  XXII. 


IT  is  not  to  be  supposed  tiiat  the  events  which  had  moved  so  deeply 
the  household  at  Mount,  and  all  its  connectioiiB,  should  have  passed 
lightly  over  the  one  other  person  who,  of  all  to  whoia  the  Mountfords 
were  familiar,  could  alone  feel  himself  a  principal  in  the  important 
mattera  inTolved.  Douglas  bad  loohed  on  from  a  distance,  keeping 
himself  out  of  all  the  immediate  complications,  but  not  the  less  had 
be  looked  on  with  a  beating  heart,  more  anxious  than  it  is  poeaihle 
to  say,  and,  though  still  quiescent,  nerer  less  than  on  the  verge  of 
personal  action,  and  never  clear  that  it  would  not  have  been  wis^ 
for  him  to  plunge  into  the  midst  of  it  from  the  first.  His  position 
had  not  be^  easy,  nor  his  mind  composed  from  the  begiimiDg.  When 
he  had  heard  of  Mr.  Mountford's  death  his  agitation  was  great.  He 
had  not  become  indifferent  to  Anne.  The  Uiought  that  she  was  in 
trouble,  and  he  not  near  her,  was  no  pleasant  thought.  All  the  first 
evening,  after  he  had  received  Charley  Ashley's  telegram,  be  had 
spent  in  a  prolonged  a^ument  with  himself.  He  knew  from  Anne 
that  something  had  been  done,  though  she  did  not  know  what;  that, 
according  to  her  father's  own  words,  the  property  had  been  taken 
from  her  and  given  to  her  sister.  She  had  told  him  what  her  father 
said,  tiiat  it  was  understood  between  them  that  this  transfer  was  to 
be  nuide,  and  that  she  had  no  longer  any  interest  in  the  fortune 
which  had  once  been  ao  certainly  considered  hers.  Cosmo  had  not 
admired  the  ease  with  which  she  spoke  on  this  question.  He  had 
gnashed  his  teeth  at  Anne's  unworldliness,  at  her  calm  consent  to 
her  father's  arrangements,  and  ready  making  up  of  the  quarrel  with 
him.  She  was  bis  love,  his  dearest,  in  all  truth  the  one  woman  in 
the  world  who  had  captivated  his  affections,  and  made  him  feel  that 
he  had  no  longer  any  choice,  any  preference  that  did  not  point  to 
her;  hut  she  had  acted  like  a  fool  all  the  same,  he  thought.  In 
«ome  minds,  perhaps  in  most  minds,  this  conviction  can  exist  without 
ITo,  631  (ko.  cui.  X.  s.)  V 
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in  tbe  least  affecting  the  reality  of  the  love  which  lies  behind.  He 
loved  Anne,  but  his  love  did  not  make  him  think  that  everything 
Ehe  did  was  veil  done.  She  had  behaved  like  a  fool.  Old  Mr. 
Loseby  said  the  same  thing,  but  he  said  it  with  glistening  eyes, 
and  with  an  appreciation  of  the  folly  and  its  character  such  as  Cosmo 
was  altogether  incapable  of.  NeverUieless,  Anne's  lover  did  not  feel 
hia  love  materially  lessened  by  this  conviction.  He  gnashed  his 
teeth  at  it,  thinking, '  Had  I  but  been  there ! '  though  he  knew  very 
well  tiiat,  bad  he  b^n  there,  he  could  have  done  nothing  to  change 
it.  But  one  thing  ha  could  do :  when  she  was  his  wife  he  could  put  a 
stop  to  such  folUes.  There  should  be  none  of  this  ridiculous  mag- 
nanimity, this  still  more  ridiculous  indifference  then.  In  writing  to 
her  he  lud  felt  that  it  was  difficult  to  keep  all  vestige  of  his  disap- 
proval out  of  his  letters,  but  he  had  managed  pretty  nearly  to  do  so ; 
feeling  wisely  that  it  was  useless  to  preach  to  her  on  such  a  aubject, 
that  only  hia  own  constant  guidance  and  example  or,  better  still, 
his  perwnal  conduct  of  her  affairs  could  bring  real  good  sense  into 
them.  He  had  been  anxious  enough  while  this  was  going  on,  not 
seeing  what  was  to  come,  feeling  only  certain  that,  love  as  he  might, 
he  could  no  more  marty  his  love  without  a  penny  than  he  could  make 
himself  Lord  Chief  Justice.  It  was  out  of  the  question :  in  his  posi- 
tion marriage  was  difficult  in  the  best  of  circumstances ;  but  to 
marry  a  wife  without  a  fortune  of  hei  own,  without  enoogh  to  keep 
her  comfortable,  was  simple  folly  and  not  to  be  thought  ofl  Anne's 
dreams  of  romantic  toil,  of  the  enthusiasm  of  hard  work  into  whidi  a 
man  might  rush  for  the  sake  of  a  woman  he  loved,  and  of  the 
heroic  life  the  two  could  lead,  helping  each  other  on  to  fame  and 
fortune  at  tbe  end,  were  to  him  as  silly  as  a  nursery  tale.  Man  who 
made  their  own  way  like  that,  overcoming  every  otetacle  and  forcing 
their  way  to  the  heights  of  ambition,  were  men  who  did  it  by  tem- 
perament, not  by  love,  or  for  any  sentimental  motive.  Cosmo  knew 
that  he  was  not  the  sort  of  man  to  venture  on  such  a  madness.  His 
wife  must  have  enough  to  provide  for  her  own  comfort,  to  keep  her 
as  she  had  been  accustomed  to  be  kept,  or  else  he  could  have  no 
wife  at  all.  This  gave  him  enough  to  think  of  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  engagement,  as  has  been  already  shown.  His  part  was 
harder  than  Aime's,  for  she  had  fanciful  ups  and  downs  as  was  natural 
to  her,  and  if  she  sometimes  was  depressed  would  be  next  moment  up 
in  the  clouds,  exulting  in  some  visionary  blessedness,  dreaming  out 
some  love  in  a  cottage  or  still  more  ludicrous  love  in  chambers,  which 
his  sterner  reason  never  allowed  to  be  possible,  not  for  an  hour; 
therefore  his  was  the  hardest  burden  of  the  two.  For  be  was  not 
content  to  part  with  her,  nor  so  much  as  to  think  of  parting  with 
her ;  and  yet,  with  all  his  ingenuity,  he  could  not  see  how,  if  her  fa- 
ther did  not  relent,  it  could  be  done.  And  the  worst  thing  now  was 
that  the  &ther  was  beyond  all  power  of  relenting — that  he  was  dead, 
absolutely  dead,  allowed  to  depart  out  of  this  world  having  done  his 
worst.    Not  one  of  the  family,  not  one  of  Mr.  Mountford'a  dependents. 
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was  more  stunned  by  this  news  than  Cosmo.  Dead !  he  read  oven 
the  telegram  again  and  again — he  could  not  believe  his  eyes — it 
seemed  impossible  that  such  a  piece  of  wickedness  could  have  been 
accomplished ;  he  felt  indignant  and  furious  at  everybody  concerned, 
at  Mr.  Monntford  for  dying,  at  G-od  for  permitting  it.  A  man  who 
had  made  such  a  mistake,  and  to  whom  it  was  absolutely  indispen- 
sable that  he  should  be  allowed  time  to  repent  of  his  mistake  and 
amend  it — and  instead  of  tJiis  he  had  died — he  bad  been  permitted 
to  die. 

The  news  threw  Cosmo  into  a  oommotlon  of  mind  which  it  is 
impossible  to  describe.  At  one  period  of  the  evening  he  had  throma 
some  things  into  a  bag,  ready  to  start,  as  Ashley  expected  him  to 
do ;  then  he  took  another  thought.  If  he  identified  himself  with- 
eveiytfaing  that  was  being  done  now,  how  could  he  ever  vithdrawi 
after,  how  postpone  ulterior  proceedings  ?  This,  however,  is  a  brutal 
way  of  stating  even  the  very  first  objection  that  occurred  to  Cosmo. 
Sophistry  would  be  a  poor  art  if  it  only  gave  an  over-&vourable  view 
of  a  man's  actions  and  motives  to  the  outside  world  and  left  himself 
mtconvinced  and  undec^ved.  His  was  of  a  much  superior  kind<  '  It 
did  a  great  deal  more  for  him.  When  itx  undergroimd  industry  wa» 
race  in  full  action  it  bewildered  himself.  It  was  when  he  was 
actually  clodiig  his  bag,  actually  counting  out  the  cont^its  of  hi» 
poise  to  see  if  he  had  enough  for  the  journey,  that  tius  otlter  line  of 
leasoniiig  struck  him.  If  he  thus  rushed  to  Mount  to  take  hia 
place  by  Anne's  aide,  and  yet  was  not  prepared  (and  he  knew  he  was- 
not  prepared)  to  urge,  nay,  almost  force  himself  upon  Anne's  in^ 
mediate  acceptance  aa  her  husband,  would  h9  not  be  doing  a  wrong 
to  Anne  ?  He  would  compromise  her ;  he  would  be  holding  hfff  up 
to  the  world  as  the  betrothed  of  a  poor  man,  :fi  man  not  so  w^  off  aa 
to  be  able  to  claim  her,  yet  holding  her  bound.  He  paused,  really 
feeling  this  to  throw  a  new  light  upon  th«  subject.  Would  it  be- 
ading honourably  by  Anne  f  Would  it,  in  her  interest,  be  the  rigkt 
tliiDgtodo? 

This,  however,  was  not  all  or  half  the  mental  process  he  had  to 
go  through.  He  paused  for  h^  sake :  yet  not  in  this  way  could  the 
reason  of  hta  hesitation  be  made  clear  to  her.  She  would  sot  mind, 
being  '  compromised.'  She  would  not  insist  upon  the  fulfilment  of 
tlieir  engagement.  He  had  to  think  of  some  other  reason  to  prove 
to  her  that  it  was  better  he  should  stay  away.  He  made  out  his  caw 
iox  her,  gradually,  at  more  cost  of  thought  than  the  plea  which  had, 
convinced  himself;  but  at  the  end  it  satisfied  him  as  full  of  veiy< 
cedent  and  effective  reasomng.  The  whole  matter  opened  up  befoi»i 
him  as  he  pondered  it.  He  began  to  ask  himself,  to  ask  her,  how  M 
co>uld,  aa  a  man  of  honour,  hurry  to  Mount  as  soon  as  the  br^atii 
was  out  of  the  body  of  the  master  of  the  house  who  had  rejected  and 
sent  him  away  F  How  could  he  thrust  himself  into  Mr.  Mountford's 
pxeseoce  as  sooo  as  he  waa  dead  and  incapable  of  resenting  it — he, 
who  when  living  would  have  refosed  to  adioit  him,  would  have  had 
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nothing  to  sa^  to  him  ?  He  put  back  his  moae;  into  hia  purse, 
and  slowl;  nndid  his  bag  and  threw  ont  his  linen  as  these  thougbtA 
arose  and  shaped  themaelves  in  his  mind.  Id  dther  point  of  view 
it  would  be  impossible  to  do  it;  in  either  point  of  view  manly 
self-denial,  honour,  and  consideration  for  all  parties  required  that 
in  this  emerg^icy  be  should  not  think  of  what  was  pleasant  either 
to  her  or  himselt  It  was  a  crisis  too  important  for  the  mere 
action  of  instinctive  feelings.  Of  course  he  would  like  to  be  with 
her— of  course  she  would  like  to  have  ^iJTn  by  her.  But  here  was 
something  more  than  what  they  would  like,  a  world  of  things  to 
be  considered.  To  say  that  Cosmo,  deep  down  at  the  bottom  of  his 
heart,  was  not  aware  that  there  might  be  another  larger,  simpler 
mode  of  considering  the  question  which  would  sweep  all  these  intel- 
lectual cobwebs  away  and  carry  him  off  in  a  moment  to  Anne's  side, 
to  stand  l^  her  in  defiance  of  all  prudential  motives,  would  be  un- 
true. It  is  the  curse  of  sophistry  that  this  sense  of  something  better, 
this  conBcioasnesB  of  a  fundamental  flaw  in  its  arguments,  is  sddom 
quite  obliterated ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  far  more  in  accord- 
ance with  his  nature  to  act  according  to  the  more  elaborate,  and  not 
according  to  the  simpler  system.  He  satisfied  himself,  if  not  com- 
pletely, yet  sufficiently  to  reconcile  himself  to  what  he  was  doing ; 
and  he  satisfied  Anne  so  £ar  at  least  as  her  first  response,  her  first 
apprehension  was  concerned.  *  Dear  Cosmo,  you  are  right,  you  are 
right,  yon  are  more  than  right,  as  you  always  are,'  she  had  said  with  ' 
a  kind  of  enthusiasm,  in  her  first  letter.  *  They  say  that  women  have 
more  delicate  perceptions,  but  that  only  shows  how  little  people 
know.  I  see  in  a  moment  the  truth  and  the  wisdom  and  the  fine 
honour  of  what  you  say.  I  am  capable  of  understanding  it  at  least, 
but  I  feel  how  &r  you  go  beyond  me  in  delicacy  of  feeling  as  well  as 
in  other  things.  No,  no  I  you  must  not  come ;  respect  for  my  dear 
father  forbids  it,  although  I  cannot  bat  hope  and  feel  certain  tl^t  my 
father  himself  knows  better  now.'  This  had  been  her  first  reply  to 
his  explanation ;  and  be  bad  been  satisfied  then  that  what  he  had 
done,  and  the  reasons  he  had  given,  were  in  all  senses  the  best. 

It  was  now,  however,  the  day  after  Mr.  Mountford's  funeral,  and 
everything  had  progressed  beyond  that  event.  Till  it  is  over,  the 
-dead  is  still  the  first  person  to  he  considered,  and  all  things  re&r  to 
him  as  to  one  who  is  the  centre  of  every  thought.  But  when  the 
-earth  has  closed  over  his  head  then  an  inevitable  change  occurs.  He 
is  left  there  where  he  Ues — be  he  the  most  important,  the  most 
ehenahed  and  beloved — and  other  interests  push  in  and  take  the  first 
place.  Cosmo  sat  in  bis  chambers  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  and 
read  his  letters  with  a  distinct  consciousness  of  this  diGTerence,  though 
he  himself  had  taken  no  immediate  share  in  the  excitements  of 
ihe  dying  and  the  burial.  There  was  a  long,  very  long  letter  from 
Anne,  and  a  shorter  one  from  Charley  Ashley,  which  he  read  first 
with  a  slight  sensation  of  alarm,  notwithstanding  his  anxiety  to  hear 
about  the  will ;  for  Cosmo  oould  not  bat  feel,  although  be  was  8ati»- 
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Ged  himself  with  the  reasons  far  his  condact,  and  though  Aone  was 
sadsfied,  that  such  a  rude  siiopletoD  aa  the  curate  might  possibly  take 
s  different  view.  He  held  Aiine's  letter  in  his  hand  while  he  read 
the  other.  Charley  was  very  brief.  He  was  not  much  of  a  corre- 
ipondent  in  any  case. 

'  We  got  over  the  funeral  well  on  the  whole,'  Charley  wrote. 
'Theothera  only  went  to  the  church,  hut  she  followed  her  father  to 
the  grave  as  you  would  expect.  At  one  moment  I  thought  she  might 
beak  down ;  and  then  I  confess  that  I  fslt,  in  your  place,  scarcely  her 
own  express  command  could  have  made  up  to  ine  for  being  absent  at 
tach  a  time.  The  reading  of  the  wiU  was  still  more  trying,  if  pos- 
Eihle— at  least  I  should  have  thought  so.  But  she  behaval  like — 
herself— I  can't  say  anything  more.  I  thought  you  would  like  to 
have  a  separate  account,  as,  no  doubt,  t^  will  make  as  U^t  of  all  she 
has  to  go  through  as  possible.  Only  on  this  point  you  ought  not  al- 
tt^ther  to  take  her  own  word.  She  has  acknowledged  that  she  will 
lave  a  great  deal  to  bear.    She  wants  support,  whatever  she  may  say.' 

A  shght  smile  went  over  Cosmo's  fiice  as  he  put'  down  this  note. 
It  was  not  «  very  comfortable  smile.  A  man  does  not  like  even  an 
imaginary  tone  of  contempt  in  another  man's  voice.  And  Charley 
Mley  was  his  own  retainer,  his  dog,  so  to  speak.  To  be  judged 
bj  ium  was  a  novel  and  not  a  pleasant  sensation.  A  year  ago  Cosmo 
nnld  have  felt  certain  that  Charley  would  find  everything  he  did 
right ;  he  would  have  believed  in  his  friend's  inscrutable  motives, 
erai  if  be  cotdd  not  understand  them.  But  now  there  was  a  change. 
Itvasnot  only  the  hopeless  rivalry  which  Charley  himself  felt  to  he 
hopdess,  and  which  had  never  stood  for  a  moment  in  Cosmo's  way,  but 
it  ires  Uie  instinct  of  true  affection  in  the  good  fellow's  heart  which 
made  a  severe  critic,  a  judge  incorruptible  of  Charley.  Douglas  did 
not  think  very  much  of  Charley's  opinion  or  approval ;  but  to  feel  it 
withdrawn  from  him,  to  detect  a  doubt,  and  even  suspicion  in  his 
Uthfal  adherent's  words,  gave  him  a  sting.  Then  he  read  the  long 
letter  in  which  Anne  had  poured  forth  all  her  heart ;  there  were 
nrelations  in  it  also.  It  had  been  interrupted  by  Rose's  matter-of- 
&et  questions.  Darts  of  vulgar  misapprehension,  of  commonplace  in- 
apadty  to  understand  those  fine  motives  of  Cosmo's  which  to  herself 
«eie  10  eloquent,  had  come  across  the  current  of  her  words.  Anne 
hid  not  been  aware  of  the  risings  and  fallings  of  sentiment  with 
which  she  wrote.  She  had  known  that  by  turns  her  heart  in  her 
hosom  felt  as  she  had  herself  described  it, '  like  lead.'  She  had  been 
aware  that  now  and  then  there  had  seemed  no  sort  of  comfort  nor 
tightening  of  the  sky  wherever  she  looked,  even  when  she  looked  to 
liiin,  and  endeavoured  to  think  of  that '  falling  back  upon '  him  to 
npport  her,  which  had  seemed  tiie  happiest  image  of  their  mutual 
Klstions  a  few  days  ago.  But  she  had  not  been  aware  of  the  breaks 
in  her  letter,  following  these  finctuatioos  of  sentiment,  of  how  she 
had  flagged  and  shown  her  discouragement,  and  sometimes  permitted 
to  be  Ubdible  a  breathing,  not  of  complaint,  not  o£  reproach,  but  of 
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someUiiiig  whidi  was  nether,  yet  indaded  both — a  Bort  of  sigh  of 
loneliness.  *  My  heart  almoflt  fiuled  me  when  all  vaa  over,*  she 
wrote ;  '  I  think  I  must  have  shown  it  in  my  looks,  for  oar  oousin, 
Heathcote  Mountfbtd,  held  out  hia  arm  to  me.  It  was  not  his  arm  I 
wanted,  Cosmo,  you  know.  Oh,  how  strange  and  how  sad  it  is  that 
just  when  we  want  support  most,  hard  life  has  so  altered  everything 
that  we  cannot  hare  it  I '  And  then,  again,  after  giving  him  the 
fullest  details  of  the  will :  '  I  told  you  before  that  the  &ought  <^ 
being  set  aside— ^f  being  second  where  I  had  always  been  first — was 
more  bard  to  me  than  I  could  have  believed  possible ;  and  you,  who 
are  always  ready  to  think  the  best  of  me,  said  that  it  was  natural, 
that  I  could  not  have  been  expected  to  feel  otherwise.  I  must  tell 
you  DOW,  however,  in  my  own  defence,  that  I  did  not  feel  at  all  like 
this  to-day;  I  never  imagined,  though  I  have  thought  so  often  on  the 
subject,  that  it  would  have  been  possible  to  set  me  aside  so  com- 
pletely aa  has  been  done.  You  understand  that  I  have  nothing 
{except  what  came  to  me  before  &om  old  Uncle  Ben),  notbing — 
except  indeed  a  sort  of  allowance  like  a  schoolmistress  for  taking  care 
of  Sose,  which  will  only  last  three  years.  But,  Cosmo,  if  you  will 
believe  me,  I  never  thought  of  it ;  my  heart  did  not  sink  in  the 
least.  I  did  not  seem  to  care  that  it  1^  all  gone  away  from  me,  or 
that  Boee  had  been  set  in  my  place,  or  that  my  &ther  (poor  papa — ' 
how  he  must  have  felt  it  at  the  hut  I)  should  have  been  so  unjust. 
They  were  all  made  of  no  account,  as  if  they  were  the  most  trifling 
things  in  the  world  by — something  else.  I  owe  that  to  you  too,  and 
jou  must  understand,  dear  Cosmo,  you  must  understand  that  I  feel 
you  must  have  thought  of  this,  and  more  or  less  done  it  on  purpose, 
for  my  sake.  I  cared  nothing,  nothing,  for  all  the  loss  and  down&U, 
because  there  just  gleamed  upon  me  a  possibility — no,  not  a  pos- 
sibility—a fancy,  an  imagination,  of  how  different  it  would  be  if  I 
had  to  £u:e  not  the  loss  of  fortune,  but  the  loss  of  love,  and  coo^ 
panionship,  and  support.  I  cried  out  to  myself.  What  would  it  all 
matter  in  comparison  with  that?  Thank  God  that  it  is  mcm^  that 
has  been  taken  from  me,  not  GiaL  Feeling  myself  Just  for  that 
moment,  and  for  good  reason,  alone,  made  me  realise  to  the  very 
bottom  of  my  heart  what  it  would  be  to  be  really  alone — to  have  no 
one  to  &,11  hack  upon,  no  Cosmo,  no  world  of  my  own  where  I  can 
enter  in  and  be  above  all  the  world.  So  you  see  tliis  little  bitter  has 
been  sweet,  it  has  been  medicine  for  all  my  other  weaknesses. 
Through  this  I  rose  altogether  superior  to  everything  that  was 
sordid.  I  was  astonished  at  myself.  Making  believe  not  to  care 
and  not  caring  are  two  different  things,  and  this  time  I  attained  real 
indifference,  thanks  to  you.* 

This  was  the  passage  that  affected  him  most ;  there  were  others  in 
which  there  were  slighter  references  of  the  same  kind,  showing  that 
Anne  bad  already  tasted  the  forlorn  consciousness  of  what  it  waa  to  be 
alone.  It  was  not  a  complaint,  as  will  be  se^i ;  it  was  indeed  quite 
the  opposite  of  a  complaint ;  but  it  gave  Cosmo  a  chill  of  alann,  a 
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seoEation  wUch  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  describe.  Nor  wae  it  a 
threat  OD  Anne's  part — yet  he  was  alarmed  ;  he  grew  pale  and  cbUly 
in  spite  of  himself.  When  he  had  read  Anne's  letter  he  took  up 
Charley's  again,  and  ran  over  that.  If  he  did  not  want  to  many 
OS  nothing,  and  have  a  family  to  provide  for  before  he  had  enough 
for  himself,  still  less  did  he  vrish  anyone  to  regard  him  as  the  hero 
of  a  broken  engagement,  a  dotoeetic  traitor.  He  was  not  bad  nor 
tieacherons,  nor  had  he  any  pleasure  in  the.  possibility  of  breaking  a 
heart.  What  he  wasted  was,  first,  to  find  in  the  woman  he  loved 
'a  lady  richly  left '  like  Portia,  bringing  with  her  all  the  natural 
provisions  for  a  beautiful  home  which  she  would  grace  and  give 
chann  to ;  second,  if  the  first  should  not  prove  possible,  pati^ce 
to  wait,  aiid  make  do  fuss,  and  see  what  would  turn  up.  Sut  to 
be  supposed  to  have  behaved  badly  to  a  lady,  to  be  set  down  as 
drawing  back,  or  holding  off,  or  any  of  the  mild  phrases  which  imply 
deeeition,  was  terrible  to  him.  This  Cosmo  could  not  bear.  He  did 
not  want  to  lose  or  even  to  risk  Aime.  And  to  have  her  think  badly 
of  him,  lose  the  respect,  not  to  say  the  love,  which  she  felt  for  him, 
vaj  a  danger  that  made  the  hair  stand  upright  on  his  head. 
He  did  not  wish  even  to  lose  Charley  Ashley's  regard,  and  be- 
come a  mean  and  discredited  person  ui  the  curate's  eyes ;  bow 
much  more  in  Anne's,  whom  he  loved.  A  panic  took  possession 
of  Cosmo.  A  dishonourable  lover,  a  betj'ayer,  was  as  much  an 
anachronism  as  a  cruel  father ;  it  was  a  thing  out  of  date.  Men 
of  his  stamp  broke  no  vows.  They  might  be  disinclined  to  heroic 
measores  generally,  and  above  all  to  the  uncomfortable  heroism 
of  dragging  down  a  woman  into  poverty,  taking  advantage  of  her  in- 
erperience  and  marrying  in  the  face  of  every  suggestion  of  prudence. 
Bat  to  desert  her  because  she  had  lost  her  fortune,  to  cry  otf  as  soon 
as  it  became  evident  that  she  was  no  longer  a  good  match—this, 
whatever  the  vulgar  imagination  may  think,  is  what  a  young 
man  on  his  promotion,  like  Cosmo  Douglas,  could  not  venture  to  do. 
He  was  horrified  by  the  very  notion.  In  all  questions  of  marriage 
there  is  of  course  a  possibility  that  it  may  all  come  to  nothing,  that 
'  ciicomst&Dcefl  may  arise ' — that  incompatibilities  may  be  discovered 
— even  that  a  mutual  sense  of  what  is  prudent  may  cause  an  absolute 
bceach.  Such  things  are  to  be  heard  of  every  day  in  society.  But 
for  a  man,  especially  one  who  is  a  nobody,  to '  behave  badly '  to  a  lady — 
that  is  what  cannot  be.  If  the  mere  suggestion  of  such  a  thing  got 
wt,  it  would  be  unendurable.  And  (^smo  knew  that  everj^xMly 
was  ready  to  report  every  rumour,  to  put  on  record  every  incident  of 
such  a  story.  At  the  same  time,  the  great  crisis  being  over,  there 
need  be  no  longer,  he  said  to  himself,  any  idea  of  compromising 
Anne.  Perhaps  the  ground  on  which  he  fmmed  his  new  resolution  was 
1«SB  solid  th^  that  on  which  he  had  &amed  the  last.  But,  according 
to  his  new  light,  the  emergency  was  pressing,  and  there  was  no  time  to 
lose. 

That  evening  accordingly,  the  linen  which  had  been  put  back  into 
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his  drawers  vas  replaced  ia  the  bag,  and  the  contents  of  bis  purse  re- 
investigated. He  sent  a  telegram  to  Charley  Ashley,  which  filled  that 
good  fellow  with  excitement,  compunction ,  and  perhaps  a  touch  of  dis- 
appointment, and  left  London  by  the  night  train.  It  brought  him  to 
the  Bectory  uncomfortahly  early,  but  still  there  was  no  other  eo  con- 
venient which  entailed  BO  little  loss  of  time,  and  Cosmo  felt  the  advan- 
tage of  making  it  apparent  that  he  had  come  hurriedly  and  had  little 
time  to  spare.  He  arrived  while  it  was  still  dark  on  the  wintry, 
foggy,  chill  morning.  Could  any  man  do  more  to  show  the  fervent 
reaUty  of  his  passion  ?  He  had  stayed  away  as  long  as  Anne  was 
filling  akind  of  official  position,  bo  long  as  she  was  the  object  of  general 
observation.  Now,  when  there  was  no  longer  any  sort  of  artifici^  claim 
upon  her,  or  necessity  for  exerting  herself,  here  he  was  at  her  com- 
mand. 


Chaptkb  XXIIL 

heathcote's  FBOFOSAL. 

It  was  a  new  world  upon  which  Anne  rose  that  day.  The  excitement 
was  over,  the  gloomy  details  of  business  drawing  to  completion,  and 
the  new  circumstances  of  the  family  life  remained  to  be  settled  by 
the  family  themeelves.  It  was  still  early  when  Anne  came  downstairs, 
and  took  her  way  to  the  library  in  which  Mr.  Loseby  was  sitting.  He 
was  at  her  father's  table,  almost  in  the  same  spot  where  Mr.  Monntford, 
for  as  long  as  she  could  remember,  had  done  his  busineBs,  or  made 
believe  to  do  it.  This  startled  her  a  little,  but  it  was  time  to  resist 
these  overwhelming  asEociationa,  and  address  herself,  she  felt,  to  the 
business  in  hand.  >She  came  up  to  him  quickly,  giving  herself  no 
time  to  think.  '  Mr.  Loseby,  you  must  instruct  me  what  are  my 
duties,*  she  said. 

Heathcote  Mountford  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  idly  look- 
ing through  the  books,  and  she  had  not  seen  him,  but  he  was  unc»>n- 
scious  of  this.  By  degrees  he  had  come  to  know  all  about  Amie,  to 
feel  a  difference  in  the  atmosphere  when  she  came  in,  to  see  her 
whenever  she  appeared  as  if  with  eyes  in  the  back  of  his  head. 

'Your  duties,  my  dear  child?'  Mr.  Loseby  said,  pushing  up  ht» 
spectacles  on  his  forehead.  '  Sit  down  there  in  front  of  me  and  let  v» 
talk.     It  does  one  good  to  look  at  you,  Anne,' 

*  You  were  always  very  kind,' she  said  gratefully.  '  But  you  musfc 
not  spoil  me  now,  for  if  you  do  I  shall  cry,  and  all  my  morning's  work 
will  come  to  an  end.  Mamma  is  coming  downstairs  to-day,  and  all  is 
to  be  as — it  can  never  be  again,'  said  Anne,  with  an  abrupt  interrup- 
tion of  herself.  *  But  in  the  meantime  it  is  very  needAil  for  me  to 
know  what  I  am  to  do,  I  wfint  you  to  tell  me  while  we  are  safe — 
while  we  are  alone.' 

*  My  dear  Anne,'  said  the  old  lawyer, '  my  dear  Anne  I  *  and  the 
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tears  came  to  his  eyes,     *  I  wish  I  were  everythiDg  that  I  can't  be — a 
&iry  prince  or  a  romantic  hero— for  your  sake.' 

*  I  like  you  a  great  deal  better  aa  Mr.  Loseby  than  if  yon  were  a 
fairy  prince.' 

'  I  dare  say  tbat  is  tnie ;  but  in  the  one  case  I  might  have  delivered 
you,  and  in  the  other  I  can't.  Do !  I  don't  know  what  you  have  got 
to  do.' 

'  Somebody  must,'  said  Acne.  '  Tell  me,  please.  Am  I  the  guav^ 
dian,  or  what  does  it  mean  ?  In  Trust  1  It  might  be  a  great  deal,  or  it 
might  not  be  much.     I  want  to  do  my  duty,  Mr.  Losebj.' 

'That  I  am  sure  you  will  do, whatever  happens.  You  will  have 
to  administer  the  whole,  and  watch  »ver  the  money,  and  look  out  for 
the  iDTestments.  It  is  the  most  extraordinary  office  for  you :  but  we 
will  not  say  anything  about  that.' 

*  No :  but  I  do  not  think  it  such  au  extraordinary  ofBce.  If  the 
money  had  been  mine,  I  should  have  bad  it  to  do  naturally,  and  of 
course  I  shall  do  it  with  all  the  more  care  when  it  is  for  Rose,  Tbe 
pity  is  that  I  don't  know  anything  about  it,'  said  Anne,  gravely. 
'  But  I  suppose  there  are  books  on  the  subject,  books  about  money  and 
how  to  maoage  it.  You  must  tell  me  bow  to  learn  my  new  profes- 
sioQ,'  she  added  with  a  smile.  '  It  is  a  curious  thing  all  at  once  to 
wake  up  and  iind  that  one  has  a  trade.' 

'  I  don't  see  how  you  can  call  it  a  trade.' 

*  Oh,  yea,  Mr.  Loseby,  and  I  am  to  have  500^  a  year  of  pay — I 
shall  not  be  worth  half  so  much.  When  I  was  young,*  said  Jdme, 
with  the  serene  consciousness  of  maturity, '  it  was  one  of  my  fanciea 
to  le&m  something  that  I  could  live  by.  I  am  airaid  I  thought  of 
quite  little  pettifogging  businesses — little  bits  of  art-work  or  such 
like.  I  shall  be  a  kind  of  land-steward,  with  a  little  of  a  stockbroker 
in  me,  now.* 

*  Yea,  something  of  that  sort,'  he  said,  humouring  her,  looking  at 
her  with  a  smile. 

'  Curious,'  said  Anne,  with  a  gleam  of  laughter  getting  into  her 
eyes, '  I  think  I  shall  like  it  too ;  it  ought  to  be  amusing — it  ought  to 
have  an  interest — and  you  know  everybody  says  that  what  we  girls 
want  is  an  interest  in  our  lives.' 

'  You  have  never  wanted  an  interest  in  your  life.* 

'  No,  I  do  not  think  I  have ;  but  you  must  not  look  so  sorry — I 
am  not  sorry  for  myself.  What  does  it  matter  after  all  ? '  said  Anne, 
raising  her  head  with  that  lofty  visionary  defiance  of  all  eviL  '  There 
are  things  which  one  could  not  consent  to  lose — which  it  really  breaks 
one's  heut  to  lose — which  would  need  to  be  torn  and  wrenched  out  of 
one :  you  know,  Mr.  Loseby  ? — but  not  money ;  how  different  when 
it  is  only  money.  The  mere  idea  that  you  might  lose  the  one 
makes  you  feel  what  loss  would  be,  makes  you  contemptuous  of  tbe 
other.' 

■  I  know  ? — do  you  think  I  know  P — Indeed,  my  dear,  I  cannot 
tell,'  said  Mr.  Loseby,  shaking  his  head.    *  If  I  lost  what  I  have,  I 
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should  Dot  find  it  at  all  easy  to  console  mynlf.     I  dcmt  think  I 
should  be  contemptuous  or  indifferent  if  all  my  living  were  to  go.' 

*  Ah  I  *  she  died,  with  a  sudden  light  of  oompunctioa  and  pdty  in 
her  eyee,  *  but  that  is  because  you '  Oh,  foi^ve  me ! '  with  a  sad- 
den perception  of  what  she  was  saying. 

'  That  is  because  I  have  not  much  else  to  lose  P '  said  the  old 
lawyer.  '  Don't  be  so  sony  for  saying  it ;  it  is  true.  I  lost  alll  had 
iu  that  way,  my  dear,  as  you  know,  many  many  years  ago.  Life,  to 
be  sure,  has  changed  very  much  since  then,  but  I  am  not  unhappy. 
I  have  learnt  to  be  content ;  and  it  would  make  a  great  difference  to 
me  if  I  lost  what  I  have  to  live  upon.  Anne,  I  have  got  something 
to  tell  you  which  I  think  will  make  you  happier.' 

She  looked  at  him  eagerly  with  her  lips  apart,  her  eyes  fuil  of 
beseeching  earnestness,     '  It  is  about  your  father,  Anne.' 

Her  couatenance  changed  a  little,  but  kept  it«  eagerness.  Slie 
had  not  expected  anything  to  make  her  happier  from  that  quarter; 
but  she  was  almost  more  anxious  than  before  to  hear  what  it  was. 

'  Your  cousin  has  been  telling  me — you  beard  his  proposl  about 
the  entail,  which,  alas  I  no  time  was  left  us  to  discuss  ?■ — he  thinks 
from  what  your  father  said  to  him,'  said  the  lawyer,  leaning  across  the 
table  and  putting  his  hand  upon  hers,  '  that  he  meant  to  have  ar- 
ranged this  according  to  Heathcote  Mountford's  wishes,  and  to  have 
settled  Mount  on  you.' 

Anne  could  not  speak  at  first.  The  tears  that  had  been  gatheting 
in  her  eyes  suddenly  overfiowed  and  fell  in  a  warm  shower  upon  Mr. 
Loseby's  hand.  '  My  cousin  Heathcote  told  you  this  ? '  she  said,  half 
sobbing,  after  a  pause. 

*Yea,  Anne.     I  thought  it  would  please  yon  to  know,' 

'  Flease  me  1 '  she  made  a  little  pause  again,  sobbing  and  smiling. 
Then  she  clasped  his  old  hand  in  both  hers  with  sudden  enthusiasm. 
'  It  makes  me  perfectly  happy  I '  she  cried ; '  nothing,  nothing  troubles 
me  any  more' 

Then,  with  natural  feminine  instinct,  she  wanted  to  hear  every 
detail  from  him  of  the  distinct  conversation  which  she  immediately 
concluded  to  have  taken  place  between  her  father  and  her  cousin. 
Though  no  one  was  more  ready  to  jump  to  conclusions,  Anne  becante 
as  matter-of-&ct  as  Bose  herself  in  her  eagerness  to  know  everything 
that  had  taken  place.  The  old  lawyer  did  not  feel  himself  able  to 
cope  with  her  questions.  '  I  was  not  present,'  he  said,  '  but  your 
cousiQ  himself  is  here,  and  he  will  tell  you.  Yes,  there  be  is,  looking 
at  the  books,  I  am  going  to  fetch  some  papers  I  left  in  my  bedroom. 
Mr.  Heathcote,  will  you  come  and  explain  it  all  while  I  am  away.' 

He  chuckled  to  himself  with  satiafactioo  as  he  left  them  together: 
but  after  all  what  was  the  use  ?  '  Good  Lord,'  he  cried  to  himself, 
'  why  couldiCt  the  fellow  have  come  a  year  ago  ? '  To  see  how  Provi- 
dence seems  to  take  a  pleasure  in  making  the  best  of  plans  impractica- 
ble !  It  was  inconceivable  that  nobody  had  sense  enough  ever  to  have 
thought  of  that  plan  before. 
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Bat  when  Anne  fonnd  herself  face  to  face  with  Heathcote  Moimt^ 
ford,  and  suddenly  discovered  Uiat  be  had  been  present  all  the  time, 
she  did  not  feel  the  same  dispo6itio&  to  pursue  her  inquiries.  She 
had  even  a  feeling  that  she  bad  committed  herself,  though  she  could 
scarcely  tell  how.  She  rose  up  &om  her  seat  with  a  Mnt  smile,  mas- 
tering her  tears  and  excitement.  '  Thank  you  for  telling  Mr.  Loseby 
what  has  made  me  so  happy,'  she  said.  Then  added, '  Indeed,  it  was 
more  for  others  than  myself.  I  knew  all  the  time  my  father  had  not 
meant  to  wrong  anyone ;  no,  no,  he  never  was  unjust  in  his  life;  but 
others,  strangers,  like  yourself,  how  were  you  to  know  P ' 

*  I  am  sure  this  was  what  he  meant,'  Heathcote  said,  patting 
much  more  fervour  into  the  asseveration  than  it  would  have  required 
bad  it  been  as  certain  as  he  said.  Anne  was  chilled  a  little  by  his  very 
warmth,  but  she  would  not  admit  this. 

*  I  was  very  certain  of  it  always,'  she  said,  *  though  I  did  not 
know  how  he  meant  it  to  be.  But  now,  JMr.  Heathcote,  thank  you, 
thank  you  with  all  my  heart  I  you  have  set  that  matter  to  rest.* 

Was  it  really  good  for  her  to  think  that  the  matter  was  set  at 
rest,  that  there  never  had  been  any  doubt  about  it,  that  nothing 
but  honour,  and  justice,  and  love  towards  her  bad  ever  been  in  her 
&ther's  thoughts  ?  No  doubt  she  would  set  up  some  theory  of  the 
same  kind  to  explain,  with  the  same  certainty,  the  sluggishness  of 
the  other,  of  the  fellow  who,  having  a  right  to  support  her,  had  left 
hei  to  stand  alone  in  her  trouble.  This  brought  a  warm  glow  of 
aDger  into  Heathcote's  veins ;  but  he  could  only  show  it  by  a  little 
impatience  expiessed  with  a  laugh  .over  a  small  grievance  of  his 

*  You  said  Cousin  Heathcote  just  now.  I  think,  alter  all  we  have 
seen  and  felt,  together,  that  a  title  at  least  as  familiar  as  that  might 
be  mine.' 

'  Surely,'  she  said,  with  so  friendly  a  smile,  that  Heathcote  felt 
himself  ridiculously  touched.  Why  this  girl  should  with  a  smile 
make  bim  feel  disposed  to  weep,  if  that  were  possible  to  a  man  of  his 
age,  he  could  not  tell.  It  was  too  absurd,  but  perhaps  it  was  because 
of  the  strange  position  in  which  she  herself  stood,  and  the  way  in 
which  she  occupied  it,  declaring  herself  happy  in  her  loss,  yet  speak- 
ing with  such  bated  breath  of  Uie  other  loss  which  she  had  discovered 
to  be  possible,  and  which,  in  being  possible,  had  taken  all  feeling 
about  her  fortune  away  from  her.  A  woman,  standing  thus  alone 
among  all  the  storms,  so  young,  so  brave,  so  magnanimous,  touches 
a  man's  heart  in  spite  of  himself.  This  was  how  be  explained  it. 
As  he  looked  at  her,  he  found  it  difficult  to  keep  the  moisture  out 
of  bis  eyes. 

'  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  business,'  he  said.  *  Mr.  Loseby  is 
not  the  only  instructor  in  that  art.  Will  you  tell  me — don't  think 
I  am  impertinent :  where  you  intend — where  you  wish — to  live  ? ' 

A  flush  came  upon  Aime's  face.  She  thought  he  wanted  posses- 
sion of  bis  own  house,  which  was  so  natural.     '  We  will  not  stay  to 
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trouble  70U I '  she  cried.  Then,  overcoming  the  little  impulse  of 
pride,  *  Forgive  me,  CouBio  Heathcote,  that  yis&  not  what  you  meant, 
I  know.  We  have  sot  talked  of  it,  we  have  had  no  consultation  as 
yet.  Except  Mount,  where  I  have  always  lived,  one  place  is  the  same 
as  another  to  me.' 

But  while  she  said  this  there  was  something  in  Anne's  eyes  that 
contradicted  her,  and  he  thought  that  be  could  read  what  it  meant. 
He  felt  that  he  knew  better  than  she  knew  herself,  and  tliis  gave 
him  zeal  in  bis  proposal ;  though  what  he  wanted  was  not  to  further 
but  to  hinder  the  wish  which  he  divined  in  her  heart. 

*If  this  is  the  case,  why  not  stay  at  Mount?'  Heathcote  said. 
*  Listen  to  me ;  it  is  of  no  use  to  me ;  I  am  not  rich  enough  to  keep 
it  up.  This  is  why  I  wanted  to  get  rid  of  it.  You  love  the  place 
and  everything  about  it — whereas  it  is  nothing  to  me.' 

*  la  it  BO  ? '  Baid  Anne,  with  a  voice  of  regret.  '  Mount ! — nothing 
to  you?' 

'  It  was  nothing  to  me,  at  least  till  the  other  day ;  and  to  you  it 
is  so  much.  All  your  associations  are  connected  with  it  j  you  were  bom 
here,  and  have  tiW.  your  friends  here,'  said  Heathcote,  unconsciously 
enlarging  upon  the  claims  of  the  place,  as  if  to  press  them  upon  an 
unwilling  hearer.  Why  should  he  think  she  was  unwilling  to  ac- 
knowledge her  love  for  her  home  ?  And  yet  Anne  felt  in  her  heart 
that  there  was  divination  in  what  he  said. 

'  But,  Cousin  Heathcote,  it  is  yours,  not  onrs.  It  was  our  home, 
but  it  is  no  longer  so.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  more  hard  to 
have  no  right  to  it,  and  yet  stay,  than  to  give  it  up  and  go  ?  The 
happiness  of  Mount  is  over,'  she  said  softly.  *  It  is  no  longer  to  ub 
the  one  place  in  the  world.' 

'  That  is  a  hard  thing  to  say  to  me,  Anne.' 

*  Is  it  ?  why  BO  ?  When  you  are  settled  in  it,  years  after  this,  if 
you  will  ask  me,  I  will  come  to  see  you,  and  be  quite  happy,*  said 
Anne  with  a  smile ; '  indeed  I  shall ;  it  is  not  a  mean  dislike  to  see  you 
here.  That  is  the  course  of  nature.  We  always  knew  it  was  to  be 
yours.  There  is  no  feeling  of  wrong,  no  pain  at  all  in  it ;  but  it  is  no 
longer  ours.  Don't  you  see  the  difference  ?  I  am  sure  you  see  it,* 
she  said. 

*  But  if  your  father  had  carried  out  his  intention ' 

<  Do  you  know,'  said  Anne,  looking  at  him  with  a  half  wistfol, 
half  smiUng  look,  '  on  second  thoughts  it  would  perhaps  be  better 
not  to  say  anything  to  mamma  or  Rose  about  my  father's  intention  ? 
They  might  think  it  strange.  They  might  say  that  was  no  puniab- 
ment  at  all.  I  am  very  glad  to  know  it  for  my  own  comfort,  and  that 
you  should  imderstand  how  re^ly  just  he  was ;  but  they  might  not 
Bee  it  in  the  same  light' 

'And  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question,*  said  Heathcote, 
almost  roughly ;  '  the  opportimity  for  such  an  arrangement  is  over. 
Whether  he  intended  or  whether  he  did  not  intend  it— I  cannot  give 
you  Mount.' 
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*  No,  DO ;  certainly  yon  cannot  give  it  to  me ' 

'At  least,'  he  cried,  earned  beyond  himself  1^  the  excitement  of 
the  moment.  '  Tliere  was  only  one  way  in  which  I  could  have  given 
it  to  yoQ :  and  that,  without  ever  leaving  me  the  chance,  without 
thinkiiig  of  any  claim  I  had,  you  have  put  out  of  my  power — you 
bfe  made  impoaaihle,  Anne  I  * 

She  looked  at  hiin,  her  eyes  opening  wider,  her  lips  dropping 
iput,  with  a  sort  of  consternation ;  thus  a  tinge  of  warmer  colour 
gadotlly  rose  over  her  &ce.  The  almost  fierceness  of  his  tone,  the 
iggrieved  voice  and  expression  had  something  half  ludicrous  in  it ; 
hot  in  her  surpiiee  this  was  not  visible  to  Anne.  And  he  saw  that 
ke  hid  startled  her,  which  is  always  satisfactory.  She  owed  him 
itpaiadoii  for  this,  though  it  was  an  unintentional  wrong.  He  ended 
nth  &  severity  of  indignation  which  overwhelmed  her. 

'It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  I  was  ever  thought  of,  that  anyone 
took  me  into  consideration.  I  was  never  allowed  to  have  a  chance. 
Before  I  came  here,  my  place,  the  place  I  might  have  claimed,  was 
ippopriated.  And  now  I  must  keep  Mount  though  I  do  not  want 
i^utd  yon  must  leave  it  though  you  do  want  it,  when  our  interests 
njgfat  have  been  one.  But  no,  no,  I  am  mistaken.  You  do  not 
want  it  now,  though  it  ia  your  home.  You  think  you  will  prefer 
London,  because  London  ia * 

>Ur.  Heathcote  Moontford,  I  think  you  forget  what  you  are 
aying ' 

'  Don't  call  me  that  at  least,'  he  cried ;  '  don't  thrust  me  away 
>giin  as  a  stranger.  Yes,  I  am  absurd ;  I  have  no  right  to  claim  any 
pW  or  any  rights.  If  I  had  not  been  a  fool,  I  should  have  come 
boe  a  year,  five  years  ago,  as  old  Loseby  says.' 

'  What  is  that  about  old  Loseby  ? '  said  the  lawyer,  coming  into 
tlie  loom.  He  was  carrying  a  portfolio  in  his  hands,  which,  let  us 
luipe,  he  had  honestly  gone  to  look  for  when  he  left  them.  Anyhow 
be  cuiied  it  ostentatiously  as  if  this  had  been  bis  natural  object  in 
U)  absence.  But  the  others  were  too  muoh  excited  to  notice  his 
pntfolio  or  his  severely  business  air.  At  least  Heathcote  was  excited, 
*bo  felt  that  he  had  evidently  made  a  fool  of  himself,  and  had  given 
*cot  to  a  bit  of  ridiculous  emotion,  quite  uncalled  for,  without  any 
tbject,  and  originating  he  could  not  tell  how.  What  was  the  mean- 
ing of  it,  he  would  have  asked  himself,  but  that  the  fumes  of  his  own 
inrda  had  got  into  his  head.  He  turned  away,  quite  beyond  his 
a«n  control*  when  the  lawyer,  appeared,  his  heart  beating,  his  blood 
coniuig  through  his  veins.  How  Iiad  all  this  tempest  got  up  in  an 
"utant?  Did  it  come  firom  nothing,  and  mean  nothing  ?  or  had  it 
b«ea  there  within  him,  lying  quiescent  all  this  time.  He  could  not 
VBwer  the  question,  nor,  indeed,  for  that  matter,  did  he  ask  it,  being 
Bnch  too  fully  occupied  for  the  moment  with  t^e  commotion  which 
W  thus  suddenly  got  up  like  the  boiling  of  a  volcano  within  him, 
■ithont  any  will  of  his  own. 

And  Anne  was  too  much  bewildered,  too  much  astonished  to  say 
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aaything.  She  could  not  believe  her  owH'C^tb.  Jt  Beemed  to  her 
that  her  Benses  must  be  plajing  her  f&lse,  that  she.  could  not  be  seeing 
aright  or  hearing  aright — or  else  what  -did  it  mefiti  ?  ,Mr.  Loseby 
glided  in  between  them  with  Ma  portfolio,  feelaig  stue  they  would 
remark  hia  little  artifice  and  miderstand  hiff  etratAge^;  but  he  had 
succeeded  in  that  stiatagem  ao  much  better'  tMn  he  tiiought,  tliat 
they  paid  no  attention  to  him  at  all. 

'  What  are  you  aaying  about  old  Ix>seby  ? '  he  aakedi'  '  It  is  not 
civil  in  the  first  place,  Mr.  Heathcote,  to  call  your  fiunily  man  of 
business  old.  It  is  a  contumeliona  expression.'  I  un' not  sore  that 
it  ia  not  actionable.  That  reminds  me  that  I  have  sever  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  yonr  branch  of  the  family — which,  no  .doubt,  la  the 
reason  why  you  take  this  libeity.    I  am  on  the  other  aide ' 

<  Do  me  this  service,  then,  at  once,*  said  Heathcote,  coming  back 
from  that  agitated  little  walk  with  which  a  man  who  has  been  com- 
mitting himaelf  and  showing  uncalled>for  emotion  so  often  relieves 
his  feelings.  '  Persuade  my  cousins  to  gratify  me  by  staying  at 
Momit.  I  have  clearly  told  you  I  should  not  loiow  what  to  do  with 
it.    If  they  will  stay  nothing  need  be  chioiged.' 

'It  ia  a  veiy  good  idea,*  said  Mr.  Loseby.  ' I  think  an  excellent 
idea.  They  will  pay  yon  a  rent  ftv  it  which  will  be  reasonable,  which 
will  not  be  exortntant.* 

*  They  shall  do  nothing  of  tlie  sort,*  cried  Heathcote :  ^  rent — 
between  me  and ' 

'Yes,  between  you  and  Mrs.  Mountford,  the  most  reasonable 
proposal  in  the  world.  It  is  really  a  thing  to  be  taken  into  yonr  full 
consideration,  Anne.  Of  course  you  must  live  somewherew  And 
there  is  no  place  you  would  like  so  weU.' 

Here  a  guilty  flush  came  upon  Anne'a  &cg.  Shb  sttdeaihrtive 
glance  at  Heathcote  to  see  if  he  were  observing  her.  She  did  not 
wish  to  give  him  the  opportanity  o£  saying  '  I  told  you  60,')Or  .con- 
victing her  out  of  her  own  mouth. 

'  I  think  mamma  and  Rose  have  some  idea — that  is,  thore  was 
some  talk — Sose  has  always  wanted  masters  whom  we  can'tget  here. 
There  was  an  idea  of  settling  in  London — ^fbr  a  time ' 

He  did  not  turn  round,  which  was  merciful.  If  he  hadndivined 
her,  if  he  now  understood  her,  he  gave  no  sign  at  least. .  Thiswas' 
generous,  and  touched  Anne'a  heart. 

'In  London  1  Xow,  what  on  earth  would  you  do  in. London, 
country  birds  like  Sose  and  you  P  I  don't  say  for  a  little  time  in  the 
season,  to  see  the  pictures,  and  hear  some  mueic,  and  tliat,  sort  of 
thing ;  but  settling  in  London,  what  would  you  do  that  for?  You 
would  not  like  it ;  I  feel  sure  you  would  not  like  it.  You  never 
could  like  it,  if  yon  tried.' 

To  this  Anne  was  dimib,  making  no  response.  She  stood  with 
her  eyes  cast  down,  her  face  flushed  and  abashed,  her  two  hands 
clasped  together,  as  much  like  a  confused  and  naughty  child  as  it  was 
possible  for  Anne  to  be.    She  gave  onoe  more  an  instantaneons, 
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fartive  glance  from  under  her  downcast  eyelids  at  Heathcote.  Wotdd 
he  rejoice  orer  her  to  see  his  guess, his  impertinent  guess,  proved  tiue? 
But  Heathcote  was  taking  another  agitated  tnm  about  the  room,  to 
blow  off  his  own  excitement,  and  was  not  for  the  moment  observant 
of  hen. 

After  this  Mr.  Loeeb;  began  to  impart  to  Anne  real  information 
about  the  duties  which  would  be  requited  of  her,  to  which  abe  gave 
what  attention  she  could.  But  this  was  not  so  much  as  could  have 
been  desired.  Her  mind  was  running  over  with  various  thoughts  of 
her  own,  impulses  which  had  come  to  her  from  another  mind,  and 
new  aspects  of  old  questions.  She  left  the  library  as  soon  as  she 
could,  in  order  to  get  back  to  the  shelter  of  her  own  room  and  there 
think  them  out.  Had  Heathcote  known  how  little  attention  she 
gave  to  bis  own  strange,  unintentional  self-betrayal — if  it  was 
indeed  a  self-betrayal,  and  not  a  mere  involuntary  outbreak  of  the 
moment,  some  nervous  impulse  or  other,  incomprehensible  to  the 
speaker  as  to  the  hearer — ^he  would  have  been  sadly  humbled.  But, 
aa  a  matter  of  fact,  Anne  scarcely  thought  of  bis  words  at  all.  He  had 
made  some  mistake,  she  felt  sure.  She  had  not  heard  him  right,  or 
else  she  had  missed  the  real  meaning  of  what  he  said,  for  that  sur&ce 
meaning  was  of  course  impo!<Bible.  But  she  did  think  about  the 
other  matter.  He  had  divined  her  almost  more  clearly  tiian  she  had 
trnderstood  herself.  When  she  had  decided  that  to  go  to  London 
would  be  the  best  thing  the  family  could  do,  she  had  carefully 
directed  her  mind  to  other  motives ;  to  the  fecilities  of  getting 
masters  for  Bose,  and  books,  and  everything;  that  was  interesting ;  to 
the  comfort  and  ease  of  life  in  a  place  where  everything  could  be 
provided  so  easily,  where  there  would  be  no  great  household  to  keep 
op.  She  had  thought  of  the  cheerfulness  of  a  bright  little  house 
sear  the  parks,  and  all  the  tbings  there  would  be  to  see — the  in- 
terests on  all  sides,  the  means  of  occupying  themselves.  But  she  had 
not  thought — had  she  thought  ? — that  Cosmo  would  he  at  hand,  that 
be  would  be  within  reach,  t£at  he  might  be  the  companion  of  many 
expeditions,  the  sharer  of  many  occupations.  Had  she  secretly  been 
thinking  of  this  all  the  time  ?  had  this  been  her  motive  and  not  the 
other  ?  Heathcote  Mountford  had  seen  through  her  and  had  divined 
it,  though  she  had  not  known  it  herself.  She  paused  now  to  ask 
herself  with  no  small  emotion,  if  this  were  true ;  and  she  could  not 
say  that  it  was  not  true  or  half  true.  If  it  were  so,  was  it  not 
miinaidtaily,  unwomanly,  wrong  to  go  after  him,  since  he  did  not 
cnoe  to  her  ?  She  had  made  up  her  mind  to  it  without  being  con- 
Bcioua  of  that  motive :  but  now  the  veil  was  torn  from  her  eyes,  and 
she  was  aware  of  the  weakness  in  her  own  heart.  Ought  she  to  go, 
being  now  sure  that  to  be  near  Cosmo  was  one  of  her  chief  objects; 
or  would  it  be  better  to  remain  at  Mount  as  Heathcote's  tenant? 
Anne's  heart  sank  down,  down  to  the  lowest  depth ;  hut  she  was  a 
girl  who  could  defy  her  heart  and  all  her  inclinationa  when  need  -was. 
She  threw  herself  back  as  a  last  resource  upon  the  others  who  had  to 
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be  coneulted.  Thouffb  she  knew  ebe  could  turn  tbem  as  she  pleased, 
yet  she  proposed  to  oerself  to  make  an  oracle  of  them.  According 
to  their  response,  who  knew  nothing  about  it,  who  would  speak 
according  to  the  chance  impressioa  of  the  moment,  bo  should  the 
deciBion  be. 


Chapteb  XXIV. 

A  VISITOR. 

TsAT  evening  all  things  had  recommenced  to  be  at  Mount  as 

tliey  could  never  be  again,  as  Anne  said :  that  is,  the  habits  of  the 
first  week  of  mourning  had  been  laid  aside,  the  ladies  had  come  down- 
stairs, and  appeared  at  table,  and  eTerything  returned  to  its  use  and 
wont.  Mr.  Mountford's  place  was  left  vacant  at  the  table.  Heatb- 
oote  would  not  take  it,  though  he  had  been  assured,  with  tears,  that 
the  &mily  would  wish  it  so  to  be,  and  that  no  one  would  Ceel 
wounded  by  his  assumption  of  his  rights.  '  I  will  sit  where  I  have 
always  sat,  if  you  will  let  me,'  he  said,  putting  himself  at  Mrs. 
Mountford's  right  hand.  Thus  he  sat  between  her  and  Bose,  who  was 
pleased  by  what  she  thought  the  preference  he  showed  her.  Bose 
dearly  liked  to  be  preferred— and,  besides,  Heathcote  was  not  to  be 
despised  in  any  way.  Grave  thoughts  of  uniting  the  property  had 
already  entered  lier  little  head.  He  was  not  young,  indeed  he  was 
distinctly  old  in  Hose's  juvenile  eyes,  but  she  said  to  herself  that 
when  a  man  has  so  much  in  his  &vour  a  trifling  matter  like  age  does 
not  count.  She  was  very  serious,  what  her  mother  called  practical,  in 
her  ways  of  thinking :  and  the  importance  of  uniting  the  property 
affected  Boee.  Therefore  she  was  glad  that  he  seemed  to  like  her 
best,  to  choose  her  side  of  the  table.  Anne  eat  opposite,  contempla- 
ting them  all  serenely,  meeting  Heathcote's  eyes  without  any  Bbyness, 
which  was  more  than  he  could  boast  in  respect  to  her.  He  scarcely 
addressed  her  at  all  during  the  time  of  dinner,  and  he  never,  she  per- 
ceived,  broached  to  her  stepmother  or  sister  the  question  which 
he  had  discussed  with  her  with  so  mucli  vehemence.  At  dinner  Anne 
felt  herself  at  leisure — she  was  able  to  look  at  him  and  observe  him, 
as  she  had  never  done  before.  He  had  a  very  handsome  face,  more 
like  the  ideal  hero  of  a  book  than  anything  that  is  usually  met  vrith  in 
the  world.  His  eyes  were  large  and  dark  ;  bis  nose  straight ;  his  hair 
dark,  too,  and  framing  his  face  as  in  a  picture.  '  I  do  not  like  hand- 
some men,'  Anne  said  to  herself.  She  smiled  when  the  thought  had 
formed  in  her  mind,  smiled  at  herself.  Cosmo  was  not  handsome  ;  he 
was  of  no  particular  colour,  and  had  no  very  striking  features.  People 
said  of  him  that  he  was  gentlemanlike.  It  was  the  only  thing  to 
say.  But  here  was  a  &ce  which  really  was  beautiful.  Beauty !  in  a 
man  she  said  to  herself  I  and  felt  that  she  disliked  it.  But  she  could 
not  hnt:  Ifvik  at  him  across  the  table.  She  could  not  lift  her 
teeing  him.    His  fiuse  was  the  kind  of  &ce  tha.t  it  was 
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natni&l  to  suppose  ahoiild  ezpresB  fine  sentimenta,  high-Sown,  Anne 
taid  to  heiself,  she  whom  everybody  else  called  high-fiown.  But 
be  listened  with  a  smile  to  Rose  who  was  not  of  that  constitntion 
otioind. 

After  dinner,  when  the  ladies  were  alone  in  the  drawing-room, 
Anne  made  their  cousin's  proposal  known  to  them :  that  they  should 
eoDtinne  to  live  at  Mount,  paying  him  rent  according  to  Mr.  Loeel^'B 
su^estion.  She  did  not  herself  wish  to  accept  this  proposal — but  a 
kind  of  opposition  was  roused  in  her  by  the  blank  manner  in  which  it 
ns  listened  to.  She  had  been  struggling  against  a  guilty  sense 
of  ber  own  private  inclination  to  go  to  London,  to  be  in  the  same 
place  with  her  lover — but  she  did  not  see  why  ihey  should  wish  tlie 
same  thing.  Theie  seemed  to  Aune  to  be  a  certain  impertinence  in 
anj  inclination  of  theirs  which  should  turn  the  same  way.  Wliat  in- 
daoment  had  they  to  care  for  London,  or  any  change  of  residence? 
Thoagh  they  were  virtually  backing  her  up,  yet  she  was  angry  with 
them  for  it.     '  I  thought  you  would  be  sme  to  wish  to  stay,'  she  said. 

*  You  see,  Anne,'  said  Mrs.  Mountford,  with  some  hesitation,  '  it  is 
not  now  as  it  was  before ;  when  we  were  all  happy  together,  home 
ma  home.  But  now,  after  all  we  have  gone  through — and  things 
mold  not  be  the  same  as  before — your  sister  wants  a  change — and  so 
dojoa ' 

*Do  not  think  of  me,'  said  Anne,  hastily. 

'  Bat  it  is  my  duty  to  think  of  yon,  too.  Bose  has  always  been 
delicate,  and  the  winters  at  Mount  are  t^ing,  and  this  year,  of  course, 
Tou  would  have  no  variety,  no  society.  I  am  sure  it  is  very  kind  of 
Hothcote :  but  if  we  could  get  a  comfortable  little  house  in  town — 
a  cbange,'  said  Mrs.  Mountford,  growing  bolder,  '  would  do  us  all 
good.' 

'  Oh,  don't  let  us  stay  at  Mount,'  cried  Bose.  '  In  the  wet,  cold 
<rinter  days  it  is  terrible.  I  have  never  liked  Mount  in  winter.  Do 
let  08  get  away  now  that  we  can  get  away.  I  have  never  seen  any- 
tbing.    Let  us  go  to  town  till  the  spring,  and  then  let  us  go  abroad.* 

'That  is  what  I  should  like,'  said  Mrs.  Mountford,  meekly- 
'Change  of  air  and  scene  is  always  recommended.  You  are  very 
*ong,  Anne,  you  don't  feel  it  so  much- — you  could  go  on  for  ever ; 
Int  people  that  are  more  delicately  organised,  people  vho  feel  tilings 
more,  can't  just  settle  down  after  trouble  like  ours.  We  ought 
to  move  about  a  little  and  have  tliorough  change  of  scene.' 

Anne  was  amazed  at  herself  for  the  annoyance,  the  resentment^ 
tt«  resistance  to  which  she  felt  herself  moved.  It  was  simple  per- 
TQn^,  she  felt,  for  in  her  heart  she  wanted  to  move,  perhaps  mora 
tbai  they  did — and  she  had  a  reason  for  her  wish — but  they  had 
"HK.  It  was  mere  wanton  desire  for  change  on  their  part.  She  was 
ngiy,  though  she  saw  how  foolish  it  was  to  be  angry.  '  It  was 
titi^ly  Mnd  of  Heatbcote  to  make  such  a  proposal,'  she  said. 

'I  don't  say  it  was  not  kind,  Anne — but  he  feels  that  he  cannot 
^  it  up.    He  does  nob  like  the  idea  of  leaving  the  place  all 
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dismantled  and  titunlL&Lited.  You  may  tell  Iiim  I  will  leave  the  ha- 
oittue ;  I  shoold  not  tbink  of  taking  it  away,  just  at  present.  I 
think  we  should  look  about  tu,'  said  Mrs.  Mountford,  '  before  ire 
settle  an^heie ;  and  select  a  really  good  place — which  Mount  would 
never  be,'  she  added,  with  a  little  shaking  out  of  her  crape, '  for  ub, 
in  our  changed  circuroBtaoces.  It  may  he  very  kind  of  Heathcote — ■ 
but  I  don't  see  that  we  can  do  it.    It  would  be  too  much  to  expect.* 

And  Anne  was  silenced,  not  knowing  what  pleas  to  bring  forward 
icft  the  defeat  of  the  cause  which  was  her  own  cause ;  but  she  was 
angry  that  they  should  presume  to  think  so  too.  What  was  town  to 
them  ?  They  had  no  one  in  it  to  make  that  great  wilderness  feel 
like  home.  They  had  no  inducement  that  she  knew  of.  She  felt  re- 
luctant to  be  happy  by  such  unreasonable  means. 

Keziah,  the  little  maid  to  whom  Anne  had,  daring  the  interval 
since  she  was  last  mentioned,  imparted  a  great  deal  of  very  energetic 
advice  as  to  the  duty  of  holding  &st  to  her  lover,  and  taking  no 
thought  of  interest,  had  red  eyes  that  night  when  she  came  to  put  her 
mistress's  things  away.  Anne  was  very  independent.  She  did.  not 
require  much  actual  service.  It  was  Bose  who  benefited  by  Keziah's 
services  in  this  respect.  But  when  she  was  dismissed  by  Bose  ehe 
came  into  the  room  where  Anne  sat  writing,  and  instead  of  doing  her 
work  as  usual  with  noiseless  speed,  and  taking  herself  away,  she 
hovered  about  for  a  long  time,  poking  the  Sre,  arranging  things  that 
bad  no  particular  need  of  arranging,  and  crossing  and  re-crosaing 
Anne's  point  of  view.  She  had  red  eyes,  but  there  was  in  her  little 
person  an  air  of  decision  that  was  but  seldom  apparent  there.  This 
Anne  perceived,  when,  attracted  at  length  by  these  maneeuvrea,  she 
put  away  her  writing  and  looked  up.  *  Ke^ab,'  she  said,  *■  how  are 
things  going  ?  I  can't  help  thinking  you  have  something  to  say  to  me 
to-night.* 

*  Yes,  Miss  Anne,'  said  the  girl,  very  composedly ; '  I  have  got 
something  to  say — I  wanted  you  to  know,  as  you've  always  been 
so  kind  and  taken  an  interest — people  has  the  same  sort  of  feelings,  I 
suppose,  whether  they're  quality  or  whether  they're  common  folks — ' 

<  That  is  very  true,  Keziali.  I  suepect  we  are  all  of  the  same 
flesh  and  blood.' 

'  Don't  you  laugh  at  me,  Miss  Anne.  Miss  Anne,  I  would  like  to 
tell  you  as  Tve  made  up  my  mind  to-night.' 

'I  hope  you  have  made  a  right  decision,  Keziah,' said  Anne,  with 
smne  anxiety,  feeling  suspicious  of  the  red  eyes. 

*  Oh,  I'm  not  E^id  of  its  being  t^Kt,  Miss  Anne.  If  it  wasnt 
right,'  said  the  little  girl,  with  a  wan  smile,  '  I  don't  think  as  it 
would  be  as  hard.  I'd  have  settled  sooner  if  it  hadn't  been  for  think- 
ing what  Jim  would  say,'  she  added,  a  tear  or  two  coming  to  dilate 
her  eyes ;  *  it  wasnt  for  myself.  If  you  do  your  duty,  Miss  Anne^ 
you  can't  do  no  more.' 

'  Then,  Keriah,  you  have  been  talked  over,'  said  Anne,  with  some 
indignation,  rising  up  from  her  desk,     '  Worth  has  been  worrying 
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yoa,  and  you  have  not  been  able  to  reaiHt  her.  Why  did  you  not  tell 
bei,  aa  I  told  yon,  to  come  and  bave  it  out  with  me  F  * 

*  I  don't  know  wbat  good  that  would  have  done,  Miss  Anne.  It 
was  me  that  had  to  settle  after  all.' 

'  Of  course  it  was  you  that  had  to  settle.  Had  it  been  anyone 
else  I  should  not  have  lost  all  this  time,  I  should  have  interfered  at 
once.  Keziah,  do  you  know  what  you  are  doing  ?  A  young  girl  like 
yoa,  just  my  age- — (but  I  am  not  bo  young,  I  have  had  so  much  to 
think  of,  and  to  go  through),  to  sell  herself  to  an  old  man.' 

'  Miss  Anne,  I'm  not  selling  myself,'  said  Keziah,  with  a  little 
flush  of  resentment.     '  He  hasn't  given  me  anything,  not  so  much  as 

a  ring 1  wouldn't  have  it  of  him 1  wouldn't  take  not  a  silver 

thimble,  though  he's  always  teasing — for  fear  you  should  say 

Whatever  anyone  may  thii&,  they  can't  Ray  as  I've  sold  myself,'  said 
Keziah  proudly.  '  I  wouldn't  take  a  thing  from  him,  not  if  it  was 
to  save  his  life.' 

'  This  is  mere  playing  upon  words,  Keziah,'  said  Anne,  towering 
over  the  victim  in  virtuous  indignation.  '  Old  Saymore  is  well  off 
and  poor  Jim  has  nothing.  What  do  you  call  that  but  selling  your- 
self? But  it  is  notyourdoingiitis  Worth's  doing.  Why  doesn't  he 
marry  her  f  It  would  be  a  great  deal  more  suitable  than  marrying 
you,' 

*  He  don't  seem  to  see  that,  Miss  Anne,'  said  Keziah  with  a  demure 
half  curtsey :  a  certain  comic  sense  of  the  absurdity  of  marrying 
the  aunt  when  the  niece  was  by,  crept  into  the  profound  seriousDesa 
of  her  looks.  That  anybody  should  suppose  old  Saymore  would 
many  Worth  gave  the  girl  a  melancholy  amusement  in  spite  of 
herselfl 

'  She  would  be  &r  more  suitable,'  cried  Anne  in  her  impetuous 
way.  '  I  think  Til  speak  to  them  both  and  set  it  before  them.  It 
would  be  a  thousand  times  more  suitable.  But  old  Saymore  is  too 
old  even  for  Worth.     What  would  he  be  for  you  ? ' 

Keziah  looked  at  her  yoimg  mistress  with  eyes  full  of  very 
mingled  feelings.  The  possibility  of  being  delivered  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  a  sudden  match  got  up  between  the  tormentors  them- 
selves, gave  her  a  half  frightened  visionary  hope,  but  it  was  mixed 
with  a  half-offended  sentiment  of  proprietor^ip  which  she  could 
Ecaicely  acknowledge :  old  Saymore  belonged  to  her.  She  would  have 
Hked  to  get  free  from  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  marrying  him,  but 
she  did  not  quite  like  the  idea  of  seeing  him  married  off  to  somebody 
else  under  her  very  eyes. 

*  It's  more  than  just  tbat,  Miss  Anne,'  she  said,  shaking  her  head. 
'All  of  us  in  the  house  are  thinking  of  what  is  likely  to  happen,  and 
Mr.  Saymore,  he  says  he  will  never  take  another  place  after  having 
been  so  long  here.  And  he  has  a  good  bit  of  money  laid  by,  Miss 
Anne,'  said  Keziah,  not  without  pride.  '  And  Mr.  Goodman,  of  the 
"  Black  Ball "  at  Hunston,  he's  dead.  That's  where  we're  thinking  of 
settling,     I  know  how  to  keep  the  books  and  make  op  the  bills,  and 
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mobber,  sbe  would  be  ia  tbe  kitchen,  and  such  a  fine  opening  for  the 
bojB.  I  don't  know  what  I  shouldn't  deserve  if  I  were  to  set  up  tay- 
self  against  all  that.  And  it  isn't  myself  neither,'  said  Keziah.  *  1 
should  be  ashamed  to  make  a  fuss  for  me.  I  have  alirajs  told  yoTi 
that.  Miss  Anne.  I  hope  I'm  not  one  as  would  go  againEt  my  duty. 
It'a  Jim  I've  always  thought  upon.  Alen  folks  are  more  wilful  thgn 
women.  They  are  more  used  to  get  their  own  way.  If  he  was  to  go 
to  tbe  bad.  Miss  Anne,  and  me  the  cause  of  it ■' 

Here  Keziah  broke  down,  and  wept  without  any  further  attempt 
to  restrain  her  tears. 

'  I  don't  understand  you,"  cried  Anne  impetuously.  '  You  pretend 
to  be  sorry  for  him,  and  this  is  how  you  treat  him.  But  leave  Jim  to- 
take  care  of  himself,  Keziah.  J^t  us  think  of  you.  This  is  what  I 
call  going  to  tbe  bad.  Poor  Jim  might  take  to  drinking,  perhaps,  and 
ruin  himself — but  I  don't  think  that  is  so  much  going  to  the  bful  as  to 
love  one  man  and  marry  another.  That  is  the  worst  of  sin,'  said  the 
girl,  with  cheeks  and  eyes  both  flaming,  '  It  is  treachery,  it  is  false- 
hood, it  is  dishonour,  to  you  and  to  everyone  concerned.' 

Poor  little  Keziah  quailed  before  this  outburst.  She  shrank  back 
with  a  look  of  pain  as  if  she  feared  her  mietress's  wrath  would  take 
some  tangible  form.  She  cried  bitterly,  sobbing  aloud,  *  You've  got 
DO  call  to  be  angry,  Itliss  Anne.  You  didn't  ought  to  be  angry.  Miss 
Anne.  I'm  a-going  to  do  my  duty ;  it's  nothing  but  my  duty  as  I'm 
going  to  do  I ' 

Anne  felt,  when  the  interview  was  over,  that  she  had  in  all  proba- 
bility done  more  harm  than  good.  She  had  frightened  Keziah,  and 
made  her  cling  all  the  more  to  the  comfort  which  sprang  from  a 
settled  resolution,  and  she  had  even  stimulated  that  resolve  by  the 
prick  of  opposition  which  moves  the  meekest  of  natures.  She  bad 
made  Keziah  feel  herself  wronged,  her  sacrifice  unappreciated,  her 
duty  misconceived,  and  the  girl  had  fallen  hack  with  all  the  more 
confidence  upon  the  approval  of  her  (as  Anne  thought)  worldly- 
minded  aunt,  and  the  consolation  of  the  old  bridegroom,  who,  though 
he  was  old,  was  a  great  man  in  tbe  servants'  hall — great  as  tbe 
butler  and  head  of  the  establishment  downstairs,  and  still  more  great 
aa  the  prospective  landlord  of  the  *  Black  Bull '  at  Hunston.  To  be 
the  future  mistress  of  Buch  a  place  was  a  glory  enough  to  turn  a 
girl's  head.  Keziah  went  away  crying,  and  feeling  that  she  had  not 
deserved  the  cruel '  scolding '  administered  by  Miss  Anne.  She  going- 
to  the  bad  I  when  she  was  doing  her  duty  in  tbe  highest  and  most 
superlative  way,  and  had  hanging  over  her  head,  almost  touching-  it, 
the  crown  of  that  landlady's  cap,  with  the  most  becoming  ribbons, 
which  ranks  like  the  strawberry  leaves  of  another  elevation  in  the 
housekeeper's  room  and  the  servants'  hall. 

It  was  the  morning  after  this  that  Cosmo  arrived.  Anne  was 
going  downstaiiB  to  a  morning's  work  with  Mr.  Loseby,  thoughtful 
and  serious  as  she  always  was  now ;  but  by  this  time  all  the  strange- 
ness of  ber  position  was  over ;  she  bad  got  used  to  it,  and  even  recon- 
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ciled  to  it.  She  had  work  to  do,  and  a  podtion  in  the  world  which 
va«  all  that  one  wanted  for  happiness.  Indeed,  she  was  hetter  off,  she 
said  to  herself,  than  if  she  had  been  in  her  natural  position.  In  that 
case,  in  all  probability,  she  would  have  had  someone  else  to  do  for  her 
irbat  she  was  now  to  do  for  Kose,  and  her  occupation  would  have 
been  gone.  She  felt  that  she  had  passed  into  the  second  chapter  of 
life — as  if  she  had  married,  she  aaid  to  herself  with  a  passing  blush — 
though  so  different.  She  had  real  work  to  do  in  the  world,  not  make- 
believe,  but  actual — not  a  thing  she  could  throw  aside  if  she  pleased, 
or  was  doing  only  for  amusement.  Perhaps  it  requires  a  whole  life  of 
leisure,  and  ideas  shaped  by  that  exemption  from  care  which  bo  often 
strikes  the  generous  mind  as  ignoble,  which  made  her  appreciate  so 
highly  this  fine  burden  of  real  unmistakable  work,  not  done  to  occupy 
her  time  merely,  but  because  it  had  to  be  done.  She  prepared  herself 
for  it,  not  only  without  pain  but  with  actual  pleasure.  But  on  her 
way  down  to  the  library  where  Mr,  Loseby  was  waiting  her,  Anne 
chanced  to  cast  her  eyes  out  from  the  end  of  the  corridor  across  the 
park.  It  waa  the  same  window  to  which  she  had  rushed  to  listen  to 
the  cry  the  night  her  father  died.  It  had  been  night  then,  with 
a  white  haze  of  misty  moonlight  and  great  shadows  of  blackness. 
Bat  now  it  was  morning,  and  the  red  sunshine  lighted  up  the  hoar 
frost  on  the  grass,  already  pursuing  it  into  comers,  melting  away  the 
congealed  dew  upon  the  herbs  and  trees.  She  stood  for  a  moment's 
meditation,  still  gazing  out  without  any  object,  scarcely  knowing 
vty.  To  a  thoughtful  and  musing  mind  there  is  a  great  attraction 
at  a  window,  which  is  a  kind  of  opening  in  the  house  and  in  one's 
being,  full  of  long  wistful  vistas  of  inspection  into  the  unseen.  But 
Anne  had  not  been  there  many  minutes  before  a  little  cry  broke 
from  her  lips,  and  her  whole  aspect  changed.  Charley  Ashley  was 
coining  along  the  road  which  crossed  the  park — but  not  alone.  A 
thrill  ran  through  her  from  her  head  to  her  feet.  In  a  moment  her 
mind  went  over  the  whole  of  the  past  fortnight's  story.  Her  chill 
acd  dumbness  of  disappointment,  which  she  would  not  express  even 
to  herself,  when  he  did  not  come ;  her  acquiescence  of  reason  (but 
sLill  with  a  chill  of  the  heart)  in  bis  explanations ;  the  subdued 
sense  of  restraint,  and  enforced  obedience  to  other  rules,  not  first  or 
only  to  those  of  the  heart,  and  the  effort  with  which  she  bad  bowed 
herself;  her  solitude,  her  longing  for  support,  her  uneasiness  every 
vay  under  the  yoke  which  he  had  thought  it  necessary  to  impose  upon 
himaelf  and  her ;  all  this  seemed  to  pass  before  her  view  in  a  moment. 
She  bad  acquiesced ;  she  had  even  reasoned  herself  into  satisfaction  ; 
hut  oh !  the  glorious  gleam  of  approval  with  which  Anne  saw  all  that 
■he  had  consented  to  beforehand  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  now  ho 
vas  here;  now  he  was  coming,  all  reason  for  his  staying  away  being 
over — not  hurriedly,  as  if  wishing  to  chase  the  recollection  of  her 
&theT  from  her  mind,  or  to  grud^  him  that  last  preeminence  in  the 
thcnghts  of  those  belonging  to  him,  which  is  the  privilege  of  every 
nian  who  dies.     Cosmo  bad  fulfilled  every  reverent  duty  towards  him 
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who  was  his  enemy.  He  had  done  wliat  it  was  most  difGeult  to  do. 
He  had  kept  away  till  all  the  rites  were  accomplished ;  and  Qow  he 
was  coming!  All  was  over,  not  one  other  observance  of  afiection 
possible,  the  very  widow  coming  out  again,  thinking  (a  little)  of 
the  set  of  her  cap  and  planning  to  go  abroad  in  spring.  And  now 
there  was  no  longer  any  reason  why  the  lover  should  stay  away.  If 
there  is  one  feeling  in  the  world  which  is  divine,  it  is  this  sense  of 
full  approval  of  those  whom  one  loves  most.  To  be  able  with  one's 
whole  heart  to  consent  and  know  that  all  they,  have  done  is  well,  to 
approve  them  not  with  the  blindness  (though  tbat  is  the  silliest  &ble) 
of  love,  or  its  shortr-sightedness,  bnt,  on  the  contrary,  with  all  its 
enlightenment  in  the  eyes  that  cannot  be  content  with  less  than  ex- 
cellence :  to  look  on  and  see  everything  and  approve — this  is  heaven, 
and  not  any  personal  transport.  Anne,  standing  by  the  window 
seeing  the  two  figures  eome  in  sight,  in  a  moment  felt  the  gates  of 
Paradise  open  before  her,  and  was  swept  within  them  by  a  silent  flood 
of  joy.  She  approved,  making  no  exception,  reserving  nothing.  As 
she  walked  downstairs,  her  feet  did  not  seem  to  touch  the  ground. 
What  a  poor,  small,  ignoble  little  being  she  had  been  not  to  read 
him  all  the  time ;  but  now  that  the  illumination  had  come,  and  she 
saw  his  conduct  from  first  to  last,  Anne  saw,  or  thought  she  saw,  that 
everything  was  right,  everything  noble.  She  approved,  and  was 
happy.  She  forgot  Mr.  Loseby  and  the  morning's  business,  and 
walked  towards  the  hall  with  a  serene  splendour  about  her,  a  glory 
as  of  the  moon  and  the  stars,  all  beautiful  in  reflected  light. 

There  was  nobody  in  the  hall,  and  the  kind  curate  when  he  came 
in  did  nothing  but  pass  through  it.  '  I  suppose  I  shall  find  them  in 
the  drawing-room?'  he  said,  waving  his  hand  and  walking  past. 
Anne  accepted  the  passing  greeting  gladly.  What  did  she  want  with 
Charley  ?  He  went  through  the  hall  while  the  other  came  to  her  side. 

'  You  wanted  roe,  Anne  ? ' 

'Wanted  you — oh,  how  I  have  wanted  you ! — there  has  been  bo 
much  to  do  ;  but  I  approve,  Cosmo — I  approve  everything  you  have 
done.  I  feel  it  right  that  I  should  have  stood  alone  till  now,  Tou 
help  me  more  in  doing  my  duty,  than  if  you  had  done  all  for  me. 
You  were  right  all  along,  all  through ' 

'  Thank  you,  my  dearest,'  he  said.  '  But,  Anne,  I  see  in  what  you 
say,  that  there  have  been  moments  in  which  you  have  not  a|^roved. 
This  was  what  I  feared — and  it  would  have  been  so  much  easier  to  do 
what  was  pleasant.' 

'  No — I  do  not  think  there  were  moments — at  least  not  anything 
more,  Cosmo,  what  do  you  think  of  me  now,  a  woman  without  a 
penny  ?     I  wonder  if  you  approve  of  me  as  I  approve  of  you.' 

'  I  think  I  do  more,  dear ;  I  admire,  though  I  don't  tbink  I  oould 
have  been  so  brave  myself.  If  joa  had  not  been  just  the  girl  you 
are,  I  fear  I  should  have  said,  Throw  me  over  and  let  us  wait.' 

<  You  did  say  it,*  she  said  in  a  lower  tone ;  *  that  is  the  cmly  thing 
of  all  that  I  do  not  like  in  you.' 
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*■  To  think  yon  should  have  undergone  such  a  loss  for  me ! — and  I 
am  nob  worth  it — it  humbles  me,  Anne.  I  could  not  believe  it  was 
possible.    Up  to  the  last  minute  I  felt  that  it  could  not  be.* 

*  I  knew  it  would  be,'  she  said  softly :  was  not  there  something 
else  that  Cosmo  had  to  say  ?  She  waited  for  half  a  minute  with  a 
certain  wistfulness  in  her  eyes.  The  glory  of  her  approval  faded  a 
htOe — a  very  little.  To  be  perfect  he  had  to  say  something  more. 
'If  thou  wouldst  be  perfect ! '  Was  not  even  the  Saviour  himself  dis- 
appointed (though  he  knew  what  was  in  man),  when  the  young 
roler  whom  he  loved  at  first  sight  did  not  rise  to  that  height  whi(£ 
was  opened  to  him  ?  Anue  could  not  say  the  same  words,  but  she  felt 
them  in  her  heart.  Oh,  Cosmo,  if  thou  wouldst  be  perfect !  but  be 
did  not  see  it,  or  he  did  not  do  it  at  least. 

'  I  cannot  understand  it  yet,'  he  went  on.  '  Such  injustice,  such 
enielty— do  I  pain  you,  my  darling  ?  I  cannot  help  it.  If  it  had  been 
only  Uie  postponement  of  all  our  hopes,  that  would  have  been  bad 
oioagh :  but  to  take  your  rights  from  yon  arbitrarily,  absolutely, 
without  giving  you  any  choice         ' 

*  I  would  so  much  rather  you  did  not  speak  of  it,  Cosmo.  It  can- 
not be  mended.    I  have  got  to  accept  it  and  do  the  best  I  can,'  she 

'  You  take  it  like  an  angel,  Anne.  I  knew  you  would  do  that : 
bat  I  am  not  au  angel :  and  to  have  all  our  happiness  thrust  into  the 
distance,  indefinitely,  making  the  heart  sick — you  must  not  expect 
me  to  take  it  so  easily.  If  I  had  been  rich  indeed — how  one  longs 
to  be  rich  sometimes  I '  he  said,  almost  hurting  her  with  the  close 
clasp  of  his  arm.  Every  word  he  said  was  true ;  he  loved  her  even 
with  passion,  as  be  nnderstood  passion.  And  if  he  bad  been  rich, 
Cosmo  would  have  satisfied  that  judgment  of  hers,  which  once  more, 
in  spite  of  ber,  was  up  in  the  tribunal,  watchful,  anzlons,  not  able  to 
bUnd  its  eyes. 

*  I  do  not  long  to  he  rich,'  she  said ;  *  little  will  content  me.' 
*My  dearest  I'  he  said  with  tender  enthusiasm,  with  so  much  love 

in  his  looks  and  tone,  so  much  admiration,  almost  adoration,  that 
Aime's  heart  was  put  to  silence  in  spite  of  herself.  How  is  a  woman, 
a  girl,  to  remain  uninfluenced  by  all  these  signs  of  attachment  ?  She 
coold  not  repulse  them ;  she  could  not  say,  All  this  is  nothing.  If 
thou  wouldst  be  perfect  I  Her  consciousness  of  something  wanting 
wag  not  put  away,  but  it  was  subdued,  put  down,  forced  into  the  shade. 
Hov  coi^  she  insist  upon  what  was,  indeed,  the  final  test  of  his  at- 
tachment ?  how  could  she  even  indicate  it  ?  Anne  had,  in  her  mind, 
no  project  of  marri^e  which  would  involve  the  laying  aside  of  all  the 
active  practical  duties  which  her  father  had  left  as  his  only  legacy  to 
hei ;  but  that  her  lover  should  take  it  for  granted  that  her  loss  post- 
poned all  their  hopes,  was  not  a  thing  wMch,  in  itself,  was  pleasant 
to  think  of.  She  could  not  banish  this  consciousness  &om  her  mind. 
But  is  those  early  moments  when  Cosmo  was  so  tender,  when  his  love 
WW  BO  evident,  how  could  she  hold  back  and  doubt  him  ?    It  was 
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easier  by  &r  to  put  a  stop  apon  herself,  and  to  sileace  her  indefinite, 
indefinable  dissatia&ction.  For  in  every  re«pect  but  this  Cosmo 
was  perfect  When  he  presented  himself  before  Mn.  Mountford  his 
demeanour  was  everything  that  could  be  desired.  He  threw  himself 
into  all  their  arrangements,  and  asked  about  their  plans  with  t.he 
gentle  insistence  of  one  who  had  a  right  to  know.  He  promised,  nay 
oSered,  at  once  to  begin  the  search  for  a  house,  which  was  the  first 
thing  to  be  done.  '  It  will  be  the  pleasantest  of  duties,'  he  said. 
*  What  a  difference  to  my  life  I  It  will  be  like  living  by  the  gates 
of  heaven,  to  live  in  the  same  place  with  you,  to  know  I  may  come 
and  see  you :  or  even  come  and  look  at  the  house  you  are  in.'  '  Cer- 
tainly,' Mrs.  Mountford  said  afterwards, '  Air.  Douglas  was  very  uice. 
I  wonder  why  dear  papa  was  so  prejudiced  against  him,  for,  indeed, 
nothing  could  be  nicer  than  the  way  he  talked;  and  he  will  be 
a  great  help  to  us  in  finding  a  house.'  He  stayed  the  whole  day, 
and  his  presence  made  everything  go  smoothly.  The  dinner-table 
was  absolutely  cheerful  with  the  aid  of  his  talk,  his  town  news,  his 
latest  information  about  everything.  He  pleased  everybody,  even 
down  to  old  Saymore,  who  had  not  admired  him  before.  Cosmo  had 
to  leave  next  day,  having,  as  he  told  them,  while  the  courts  were  sit- 
ting, DO  possibility  of  a  holiday ;  but  he  went  charged  with  many 
commiesions,  and  taking  the  position  almost  of  a  member  of  the 
family— a  son  of  the  house.  Anne  walked  with  him  to  the  villa^ 
to  see  him  go ;  and  the  walk  through  the  park,  though  everything 
was  postponed,  was  like  a  walk  through  Paradise  to  both,  '  To  think 
that  I  am  going  to  prepare  for  your  arrival  is  something  more  than 
words  can  say,'  he  told  her  aa  they  parted.  '  I  cannot  understand  ho\r 
I  can  be  so  happy.'  All  this  lulled  her  heart  to  rest,  and  filled  her 
mind  with  sweetness,  and  did  everything  that  could  be  done  to  hood- 
wink that  judgment  which  Anne  herself  would  so  fain  have  blind- 
folded and  drowned.  This  she  did  not  quite  succeed  in  doing — but  at 
all  events  she  silenced  it,  and  kept  it  quiescent.  She  began  to  pr^ 
pare  for  the  removal  with  great  alacrity  and  pleasure ;  indeed,  the 
thought  of  it  cheered  them  all — all  at  least  except  Heathcote  Moant- 
ford,  whose  views  had  been  so  different,  and  whose  indignation  and 
annoyance,  though  suppressed,  were  visible  enough.  He  was  the  only 
one  who  had  not  liked  Cosmo.  But  then  he  did  not  like  the  &nuly 
plans,  nor  their  destination,  nor  anything,  Koso  said  with  a  little 
pique.  Anne,  for  her  part,  avoided  Heathcote,  and  declared  to  herself 
that  she  could  not  bear  him.  What  right  had  he  to  set  up  a  tribunal 
at  which  Cosmo  was  judged.  That  she  should  do  it  was  bad  enoug^h, 
but  a  stranger  I  She  knew  exactly  what  Heathcote  thought.  Was  it 
because  she  thought  so  too,  that  she  divined  him,  and  knew  what  ivas 
in  his  heart  ? 

(2*0  Ja  eoniimnid!) 
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Nassau  Senioh's  Jouenals  and  Convehsations. 

rS  name  of  the  late  Kasaau  Senior  is  one  which  ia  cordially  re- 
membered in  London  ciroleB  for  his  social  qualities,  and  known 
far  beyond  them  for  his  literary  labours.  He  was  foremost  among 
our  countrymen  in  helping  to  make  us  acquainted  with  that  brilliant 
galaxy  of  Frenchmen  which  arose  with  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe, 
and  vanished  with  that  of  Louis  Napoleon.  During  the  last  fifteen 
years  of  his  life,  Mr.  Senior,  as  stated  by  his  daughter  and  editor, '  was 
as  much  at  home  in  Paris  as  in  London,  and  some  of  Ma  best  friends 
irere  French.'  As  we  look  back  to  that  period,  when  an  entente 
arrdiale,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  words,  existed  between  distinguished 
isdiridoals  on  both  aides  of  the  Channel,  it  becomes  obvious  that  only 
a  choice  class  of  English  men  and  women,  combining  largeness  of 
culture,  warm  politi<»l  sympathies,  the  lore  and  habit  of  society, 
and  the  command  of  the  French  language,  were  eligible  to  profit  by 
the  social  advantages  of  both  capitals,  and  no  one  possessed  these 
qoahfications  in  a  more  kindly  form  than  Mr.  Senior.  He  might  be 
nid  also  to  hare  been  the  mrat  practical  of  men  in  his  use  of  society. 
The  habits  of  the  l^;al  profession  accustomed  him  to  test  moBt  things 
bj  evidence — to  hear,  as  far  as  possible,  both  sides,  and  to  form  Mb 
verdict  accordingly.  Not  that  the  '  Conversations,*  wMch  are  his 
literary  specialities,  are  intended  to  set  forth  his  own  opinions  so  much 
ai  to  reflect  those  of  the  circles  in  which  he  mixed.  His  daughter 
justly  says  that '  he  was  assisted  in  acquiring  information  by  his  ii> 
difference  to  shining  himself.'  Still,  the  adroit  questioning  and  cross 
questioning  which  by  the  practice  of  a  marvellous  memory  has  re- 
ntlUd  in  giving  the  public  a  mass  of  information  of  the  kind  most 
Tarely  preserved,  and  most  interesting  to  know,  receives  a  point  and 
^nrkle,  and  especially  a  sound  criticism,  from  Ms  own  ehiewd 
conmentaries  on  tiie  text. 

After  taking  up  tiie  habit  of  keeping  as  elaborate  record  of  all  he 
heard,  wMch  he  first  regularly  formed  on  a  visit  to  Paris  in  1848,  be 
nude  no  secret  of  this  practice  and  deliberate  purpose,  and  in  most 
cases  the  conversations  he  reported  were  submitted  for  verification  to 
tlie  speakers  themselves.  It  must  be  owned  that  the  remarks  we 
have  heard  passed  on  tliese  '  Conversations ' — namely,  that  persons, 
btowing  beforehand  that  what  they  said  would  be  reported,  framed 
their  ntttnances  accordingly — appear  to  us  to  be  of  tiie  moat  futile 
kind.  Granting  it  were  true,  what  would  it  imply  ?  Not  that  they 
prepued  tJienuelves  to  say  what  they  neither  tiiought  nor  believed 
—not  that  they  sought  to  deceive  or  hoax  him,  whioh  for  obvioos 
Kuona  would  have  been  out  of  tlie  question — ^but  that  they  simply 
wi^t  to  express  the  sentiments  that  Uiey  desired  should  go  fmth  to 
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the  world  with  the  more  care  and  deliberation.  In  the  case  of  M. 
Thiers,  whose  converBation  Mr.  Senior  has  largely  preserved,  the 
coQBcioumeEs  that  he  was  addressing  the  EngUsh  public  through  his 
frieud  led  that  brilliant  converser  to  expand  into  a  style  of  orator; 
exceeding  the  bounds  of  private  talk,  though  never  those  of  sincere 
conviction.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
reporter.     Mr.  Senior's  very  style  is  the  guarantee  for  it. 

We  need  no  apology  for  giving  a  slight  outline  of  this  gentleman's 
life  and  career.  The  boy  was  conspicuously  '  father  of  the  man,'  uid 
it  is  seldom  that  a  life  is  foimd  so  harmonious  in  all  its  parts.  He 
was  bom  in  1790,  of  a  family  of  Spanish  extraction — his  great- 
grandfather, Aaron  Senor,  having  been  natnralieed  in  England  in 
1723.  Two  more  generations  so  anglicised  the  family  that  William 
Kassau  Senior — the  eldest  of  ten  children — first  saw  the  light  in  a 
quiet  vicarage  in  Berkshire  of  which  his  father  was  the  youthful  iD- 
cumbent.  Parents  are  the  makers  or  marrers  of  their  children's  wel- 
fare, and  large  families  the  schools  for  good  or  for  evil.  The  young 
boy  was  fortunate  in  both  respects.  He  distinguished  himself  at 
Eton,  and  went  to  Oxford  with  a  high  reputation  for  ability  and 
scholarship,  having  been  dected  a  demy  at  Magdalen  when  only 
sixteen.  Xassau  Senior  is  not  tiie  first  man  with  whom  a  stumble  on 
the  threshold  of  life  has  proved  favourable  to  his  subsequent  career. 
Owing  to  some  misapprehension  of  the  importance  attached  to  cer- 
tain rather  trivial  questions  in  divinity,  he  failed  in  his  first  nuivei^ 
aity  examination,  and  wrote  home  simply  this :  '  My  dear  Father,  1 
have  been  plucked.  I  will  get  the  first  class  next  time.'  He  was  as 
good  as  his  word.  He  engaged  the  late  Archbishop  Whately  as  his 
tutor,  and  after  a  few  months'  application  more  than  redeemed 
his  past  failure  by  winning  the  highest  honours.  At  twenty  yean 
of  age  he  was  entered  at  lancoln's  Inn — a  year  later  he  obtained  his 
M.  A.  degree — and  in  1 8 1 3  took  his  place  as  a  pupil  iu  Mr.  Sugden's 
(afterwards  Lord  St  Leonards)  chambers.  In  1819  he  was  called 
to  the  bar.  From  his  earliest  student  days  he  chalked  out  t^e  habits 
of  his  subsequent  life.  He  cared  neither  for  dancing,  music,  noi 
cards ;  but  liked  society,  conversation,  and  work,  and  with  iustinctive 
intelligence  chose  for  l]uis  young  companions  men  who  rose  later  to 
more  or  less  distinction. 

Describing  his  college  days  at  a  later  period  to  a  young  friend  just 
entering  upon  bis  university  life,  he  wrote  a  letter  whioh  most  young 
men  might  read  with  advantage,  and  &om  which  we  give  a  few  ^rtjacts. 

In  the  most  important  points  I  acted  as  I  now  recommend  you  to  act. 
I  never  was  in  debt,  and  aid  not  spend  more  than  about  150I.  to  i^al.  a 
year.  I  drank  no  wine,  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  women,  and  I  toot 
plenty  of  exerdse.  .  .  .  Your  nsst  thres  years,  that  is  from  nineteen  to 
twenty-two,  are  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  the  most  important  three  yearsof  your 
life.  During  them,  character  and  reputation  are  in  great  measure  formed. 
Many  men,  during  them,  have  hdd  the  foundation  of  all  their  future  &me 
and  prosperity.    That  was  my  case,  for  to  what  I  did  during  those  tJiiree 
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jeus  I  ftttiibnte  all  my  sulseqoent  sucjceas.  ...  As  for  monej,  the  only  rale 
I  can  give  is  to  v^eoA.  notMng  that  yoa  cfm  help,  and  to  pay  ready  mooey 
for  everything.  Particularly  have  no  bills  at  boat-honsee,  pastrycooks',  or 
any  Bucli  places.  Bead  carefuUy  every  day — or  at  least  eveiy  Sunday — 
some  portum  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  with  Campbell's  commentaries 
on  the  latter,  and  the  theological  works  of  Whately  ajid  Hampden; 
but  if  you  come  to  conclusianB  different  to  thoee  usually  accepted,  say 
nothing  about  them,  except  to  your  father  or  to  very  intimate  friends. 
Fray  avoid  not  only  all  sporting  and  gambling,  bnt  also  all  sporting, 
gambling,  and  betting  people.  There  is  never  anything  to  be  learned 
among  what  are  called  '  sporting  men,'  and  their  tone  <^  thought  is  low. 
Bcvide  that,  both  the  sudden  hope  and  sudden  gains  that  belong  to  gambling 
and  betting  destroy  economy  and  regulated  eipenditore. 

Young  Senior  eremplified  bis  own  precepts.  The  following 
anecdote  came  from  ArchbiBhop  Whately,  to  whom  he  told  it. 
Without  any  gambling  propensity,  he  waa  very  desirous  of  witnessing 
the  proceedings  of  a  gambling-house.  Having  ten  pounds  to  spare, 
he  determined  to  spend  it  in  gratifying  his  curiosity.  Making  up 
hia  mind  that  it  should  cost  him  no  more,  and  that  he  wouhl  never 
a  second  time  enter  one  of  these  houses,  he  went  and  passed  the 
evening  or  the  night  in  one,  but  instead  of  leaving  his  ten  pounds 
behind,  he  brought  away  one  hundred.  This  success  would  have  been 
the  ruia  of  many  a  youngster ;  but  even  then,  in  his  early  days,  he 
had  the  self-coomiand  to  abide  by  a  strong  rescdution  once  formed. 

The  character  of  Senior  may  be  deduced  from  these  lines.  He 
wasted  neither  time  nor  money;  had  always  much  work  and  much 
leisure,  but  nothing  to  retrieve  or  recover.  His  mind  was  clear  and 
logical,  his  nature  large  and  generous,  while  a  temper  of  singular 
sweetness  promoted  the  healthy  and  genial  exercise  of  both.  The 
writer  is  glad  to  remember  his  hearty,  unaffected  manners,  and  his 
handsome  &ce,  which  bore  strongly  the  brilliant  and  intellectual 
imjnesa  of  his  Spanish  origin. 

His  career  was  such  as  might  have  been  predicted  from  the  nature 
of  hie  disposition,  and  the  legal  employments  in  which  his  life  was 
cast     He  was  eminently  a  careful  observer,  a  clear  reaeoner,  and 
therefore  a  practical  reformer.     '  When  I  waa  five  and  twenty,'  he 
exclaimed  one  day  to  hia  daughter, '  I  resolved  to  reform  the  Poor 
Uw  of  England.'     The  mistaken  charity  of  his  worthy  father,  in  the 
sphere  of  lus  own  parish,  made  a  deep  impression  on  him,  and  his 
mind  pondered  on  the  best  means  of  repairing  those  .l^^ative  mis- 
takes r^iarding  the  poor,  which  had  aggravated  every  evil  they  pro- 
fessed to  alleviate.    Accordingly  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  Free 
Trade,  Political   Economy,  the   Amendment    of  the    Poor    Laws, 
the  Regulation  of  Children's  Labour  and  Education— all  these  became 
in  turn  the  objects  of  his  unceasing  study.     From  i82i,wheii  te 
wrote  931  article  on  the  Com  Laws  in  the  *  Quarterly  ^"E"»  '^ 
1862,  when  he   delivered  an  address  on  Education  to  tbe^nUah 
Association   in  Edinhn^h,  he  seized  every  opportumty  of  brmgi^ 
his  views  before  the  pubUc     In  1825  Mr.  Senior  was  electea  tx>  Uio 
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Frofesaorship  of  Political  Economy  at  Oxford,  which  he  resigned  in 
1 830,  and  resumed  by  fresh  election  in  1847.  In  1836  he  was  appointed 
a  Master  in  Chancery,  and  on  the  establishment  of  the  London  Univer- 
sity he  held  the  office  of  Examiner  in  Political  Economy.  Finally, 
he  was  emplc^ed  by  the  Government  to  draw  up  the  amended 
Poor  Law  Bill,  and  was  offered  a  Poor  Law  Commissionership,  which 
the  claims  and  superior  profits  of  his  legal  profession  prevented  his 
acceptiug. 

The  state  of  Ireland  was  a  subject  of  unremitting  interest  to  Mr. 
Senior,  and  bis  earliest  researches  into  living  questions  of  a  social 
and  political  nature  were  devoted  '  to  the  most  painful  subject  on 
which  a  liberal  writer  can  employ  himself,'  No  man  ever  set  himself 
more  sagaciously  and  conscientiously  to  investigate  the  causes  for 
those  evils — alternately  acting  as  cause  and  effect — which  he  desig- 
nates as  the  '  insecurity  of  the  country — the  ignorance  and  indolenne 
of  the  people.'  Accordingly,  he  lifted  up  his  voice  vehemently 
against  the  ancient  wrong  done  to  the  Irish  people,  and  the  constant 
insult  offered  to  their  feelings  by  the  spectacle  of  an  alien  and  hostile 
creed,  professed  by  a  small  minority,  established  in  the  seats  and 
holding  the  benefices  of  the  Boman  Catholic  National  Church.  It 
was  not  Mr.  Senior's  part,  no  more  than  it  is  ours,  to  compare  injuries 
and  insults,  confiscations  and  disabilities,  and  to  prove,  what  would 
be  an  easy  task,  how  much  greater,  in  Europe  generally,  have  been 
the  Bufferings  of  ProtestantA  from  the  hands  of  Eoman  Catholics  than 
the  reverse,  It  was  enough  for  this  upright-minded  gentleman  that 
he  perceived  an  wiomaly  no  unprejudiced  conscience  could  justify, 
and  one  to  which  be  mainly  attributed  the  origin  and  maintenance 
of  the  disaffection  which  was  the  curse  of  both  countries,  tn  this 
respect  his  pages  on  Ireland  present  a  natural  supplement  to  Burke'a 
writings,  just  edited  by  Ts'ix.  Matthew  Arnold,  and  no  one  can  doubt 
that  the  attention  of  our  Government  has  been  directed  to  both. 
What  Mr.  Senior  would  say,  were  he  alive,  now  that  all  the  reforms 
he  advocated,  and  more  than  he  believed  possible,  have  been  gradu- 
ally granted,  and  that  Government  is  labouring  to  introduce  what 
it  believes  will  be  measures  more  elGcacious  than  any  that  have  gone 
before,  it  is  impossible  to  guess.  It  is  certain  that  he  would  have 
viewed  with  astonishment  and  deep  disappointment  the  same  outrages 
repeated,  and  more  than  the  same  defiance  of  the  law  existing,  to 
which  he  bore  testimony  in  1843 ;  the  chief  causes  to  which  he 
attributed  them  having  meanwhile  been  swept  away  with  a  severity 
almost  reversing  the  conditions  of  hardship.  The  following  descrip- 
tion from  his  pen  nearly  forty  years  ago  is  as  startling  as  curious. 

Honaes  and  ricks  are  burnt ;  cattle  are  maimed,  tortured,  tx  killed ; 
fiuniliee  are  virated  by  parties  of  banditti,  who  inflict  cruel  tcnture,  mutilate 
their  limbe,  or  beat  them  almost  to  death.  .And  men  who  have  in  any  way 
become  obnoxiona  to  the  insni^gents,  who  have  opposed  their  syatem,  or 
refused  to  participate  in  their  outrages,  are  murderod  in  open  day.  .  .  . 
These  pnaiahmento  are  exemplaiy,  rather  than  vindictive.    In  general  the 
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victim  is  not  tbe  proprietor  wlio  has  ejected  a  tenant,  bat  the  peasant  w)io 
has  Buoceeded  to  the  vacant  tenement ;  it  is  not  the  landlord  who  exacts  a 
Tsnt  which  the  self-appointed  Iffiislatoi?  think  too  high,  but  the  tenant  who 
pays  it;  it  is  not  the  farmer  who  has  hired  a  atranger,  but  the  stranger 
who  has  rentiu^  to  be  hired.  .  .  .  Ireland  is  governed  by  two  codes,  diR- 
similar  and  often  opposed — one  deriving  its  validity  from  Ada  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  maintained  by  the  magistntes ;  the  other,  Ifud  down  by  the 
tenants,  and  enforced  by  nasaaai  nation. 

In  what  leepect  do  these  paragraphs  differ  from  those  which  hare 
tilled  our  daily  press  during  the  last  eight  or  nine  mouths? 

We  follow  Mr.  Senior  now  to  another  land,  in  which  hopes  of  amend- 
ment might  have  been  considered  less  likely  of  fulfilment  than  even  in 
the  country  we  have  just  left.  It  is  as  well  to  be  reminded  of  the 
condition  of  parts  of  Italy,  not  bo  long  as  a  generation  ago.  We 
have  sometimes  wondered  why  it  was  that  the  English  mind,  gene- 
rally speaking,  looked  on  the  Italian  race  as  the  most  corrupt  and 
incorrigible  in  all  Europe,  and  radically  incapable  of  political  re- 
demption. It  is  true  there  were  a  few  who  protested  against 
this  verdict,  and  referred  to  the  higher  intelligence,  more  sympathetic 
habits,  and  nobler  natures,  as  compared  with  other  foreigners,  of  the 
Italian  exiles  and  refugees  settled  in  England.  Still,  it  would  have 
been  hard  to  read  the  report  given  by  an  independent  English  gen- 
tleman in  iSjoof  Neapolitan  and  Soman  rule,  and  to  come  to  any 
better  conclusion.  When  Mr.  Senior  resided  in  Naplea  in  the  winter  of 
1850-1,  Piedmont  had  risen  in  vain  again  Austria,  and  was  prostrate. 
Sicily  bad  rebelled  in  vain  againet  Xaples,  and  was  again  in  bondage ; 
and  his  not  unfrequent  epithet, '  this  childish  country,'  '  incapable  of 
counting  the  cost  of  its  own  acts,'  might  be  said  to  be  applicable  to  the 
whole  peninsula.  As  regards  Naples  and  Sicily,  Goethe's  song, '  Kennet 
du  das  Land?'  was  never  more  forcibly  illustrated.  Every  cha- 
racteristic of  a  false  and  cruel  king  and  a  oomipt  government  was 
in  full  vigour.  The  king  habitually  broke  hia  oath  ;  all  freedom  of 
action,  writing,  speech,  and  even  thought,  was  destroyed.  No  class  of 
society  was  safe  from  sudden  arrest  and  imprisonment.  The  judges 
were  the  creatures  of  the  Court.  If  they  ventured  to  acquit  a  poli- 
tical prisoner,  they  were  removed  ;  the  advocates  who  dared  to  uige 
their  clients'  innocence  were  struck  off  the  roll.  Royal  spies  fre- 
quented society,  receiving  loo  ducats  a  month.  The  king's  conscience 
was  too  tender  to  bear  the  thought  of  executing  a  criminal ;  but  it 
delighted  in  keeping  thousauds  of  innocent  men,  untried,  to  perish 
in  dungeons  so  loathsome  that  the  very  doctors  could  not  enter 
them.  And  yet  Mr.  Senior  says,  'Naples  without  Neapolitans  is 
perfection.'  'The  table-land  of  Sorrento,  as  we  looked  down  on  it, 
seemed  gilt.  Whatever  was  not  white  with  buildings,  was  golden 
with  oranges,' 

The  trial  of  Poerio — a  name  sioce  well  known  to  us — was  then 
going  on.  Everybody  knew  what  the  verdict  would  be.  He  wag 
well  used  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Neapolitan  despotism.     In  the 
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sudden  changes  from  the  moat  disgusting  prison  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  even  to  the  Vice-Preeidentship  of  the  Chamber,  this 
gentleman's  life  recalls  that  of  a  Turk  or  Persian  at  the  present  day. 
In  this  instance  he  was  condemned  to  twenty-four  years'  imprison- 
ment in  irons,  and  to  be  chained  to  another  man  ;  and  suffered  the 
sentence  from  1850  till  the  emancipation  of  Italy  (1859).  A  cha- 
racteristic feature  of  the  Neapolitan  and  Austrian  Governments,  still 
in  the  memory  of  many,  is  the  number  of  Italian  gentlemen  who 
endured  imprisonment,  either  solitary,  or  chained  to  another,  for 
their  opinions  ;  while  the  evidence  afforded  (by  those  who  survived) 
of  the  fortitude  and  magnanimity  with  which  the  cultivated  mind 
and  the  sense  of  a  noble  cause  supported  bo  terrible  a  form  of  suffer- 
ing, is  as  pathetic  as  sublime.  It  is  due  to  Baron  Poerio  to  quote 
here  the  substance  of  a  note  added  by  Mrs.  Simpson  to  her  &ther'a 
journal :  '  He  visited  England,  and  came  often  to  Mr.  Senior's  house. 
He  spoke  freely  of  his  imprisonment,  and  said  that  the  time  passed 
with  wonderful  rapidity.  He  was,  allowed  to  choose  the  prisoner 
with  whom  he  would  be  chained,  and  he  chose  a  Mend,  a  physician. 
He  said  that  he  evolved  almost  all  Dante  from  the  recesses  of  his 
memory,  though  at  first  he  did  not  think  he  could  recollect  any  of  it. 
He  was  never  heard  to  utter  a  bitter  word  against  the  king,  or  any 
of  his  other  persecutors.' 

It  is  the  privilege  of  our  coantrymen  to  get  at  and  record  micb 
facts.  Mr,  Gladstone's  protest  against  the  XeapoUtan  prisons 
revealed  the  nature  of  the  old  Italian  governments  to  the  compre- 
hension of  every  English  mind.  This  accounts  for  the  great  diver- 
gence of  opinion  which  prevailed  relatively  in  France  and  England, 
when  Louis  Napoleon  with  vain  treachery  attempted  to  say  to  the 
great  tide  of  Italian  feeling, '  So  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther.* 

Mr.  Senior  next  proceeded  to  Rome — still  in  the  spring  of  185 1. 
The  Eternal  City  was  in  a  state  of  reaction  from  the  reign  of  the  Re- 
public and  the  horrors  of  the  siege.  The  Pope  had  been  brought 
back  by  foreign  bayonets.  He  had  learnt  nothing,  and  he  had  for- 
gotten nothing  ;  he  re-established  every  old  abuse  ;  all  secular 
offices  were  filled  by  ecclesiastics ;  the  people  were  only  kept  down 
by  French  soldiers ;  and  every  Roman  priest  had  a  corUadino'a  dress 
in  his  box  wherewith  to  elude  recognition  in  case  of  a  rising.  The 
tyrannies  and  arrests  of  Naples  were  exaggerated  here ;  the  prisons 
more  pestilential.  *  Are  there,'  I  asked  a  man  of  note, '  many  epiea 
in  Rome  ? '  '  The  whole  population,'  he  answered, '  may  be  divided 
into  the  spies  and  the  spied  upon.  There  is  not  a  waiter  who  does 
not  receive  a  few  pauls  a  month  for  relating  all  he  bears.'  Mr. 
Senior  was  informed  later  that  he  was  always  followed  by  order  of 
the  government.  As  be  was  a  great  walker,  he  observed  that  his 
spy  must  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  exercise. 

In  his  conversations  with  a  few  individuals  of  the  higher  class, 
one  is  struck  with  the  intelligence  and  sense  displayed.  There  is 
nothing  rarer  in  any  foreigner  than  a  correct  estiimite  of  the  English 
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chantcter.  The  Italian  gentlemen  who  have  resided  long  among  us 
are  the  only  foreigneis  whose  instincts  as  well  as  esperieace  have  led 
Uiein  to  jndge  qb  joetly.  Mr.  Senior  reports  the  conversation  of  the 
Dnke  de  Sermoneta,  a  distinguished  Italian  nobleman,  still  living, 
whose  judgment  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  assisted  by  two 
maniples  witii  Engll^  ladies.  Speaking  of  what  the  modem  Romans 
kd  derived  from  ancient  Rome :  *  AssasainatioQ,'  he  added,  *  ia  almost 
the  only  classical  custom  we  have  preserved.  Id  other  respects,  we 
are  more  Turkish  than  European.  Our  system  of  government  is 
eauDently  Turkish.  It  consists  of  a  central  despotism,  and  of  pro- 
vincisl  despots  whom  M«2/  call  pashas  and  cadis,  and  we  call  car- 
dinals and  prelates  in  the  provinces.  The  real  successors  of  the 
mdent  Bomans  are  the  English.  You  have  inherited  the  Roman 
respect  for  law  and  authority,  the  Roman  love  for  what  is  established, 
the  Roman  pertinacity  of  purpose,  the  Roman  fidelity  to  engage- 
oents,  and  the  Roman  contempt  for  foreigners.  'When  I  read 
Cicero's  Letters,  I  &ncy  myself  reading  the  correspondence  of  one 
of  your  statesmen.  All  the  thoughts,  all  the  feelings,  almost  all 
the  expressions,  are  English.' 

History  will  assuredly  point  back  to  the  unification  of  Italy  as  a 
tDovement  unique  for  unanimity,  humanity,  moderation,  and  wisdom, 
ud  to  the  present  generation  most  astonishing  for  its  complete 
snecess.  The  ignorance  about  Italy,  all  quenched  and  cowed  as  she 
ns,  was  univenal.  No  one  was  b^eved  who  asserted  that  the  fire 
(till  lingering  in  her  ashes  was  of  no  common  kind.  The  stereotyped 
notion  of  bandits,  robbers,  and  assassins  was  always  brought  forward, 
and  the  plain  truth  that  the  Italians  were  distinguished  for  honour, 
ftiaightforwardness,  and  simplicity  of  character,  as  well  as  for 
glorious  Imiins  and  great  culture,  was  treated  as  a  fable.  These  &l8e 
ideas  may  be  attributed  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  race  had  never 
heen  judged  by  its  own  acts,  hut  by  those  of  their  venal  and  lawless 
ddces,  princes,  and  popes,  in  the  days  of  their  power,  and  of  the  alien 
and  unintelligent  despots  placed  over  them  in  the  latter  days  of  their 
nil^ection.  It  is  the  awfUl  attribute  of  despotism  and  misrule  to  be 
twice  cursed,  equally  in  what  it  develops  and  in  what  it  checks.  If 
its  first  and  worAt  evil  be  the  baseness  and.  corruption  it  engenders, 
iti  second  worst  evil  is  the  ignorance  and  helplessness  it  leaves.  The 
incapiicity  for  self-rule  enl^ed  on  the  victims  of  despotism  is  an 
argument  for  denying  the  legitimate  exercise  of  freedom  to  those 
who  need  it  most.  But  the  Italians  have  belied  this  too  generally 
believed  rule.  The  assumption  by  Italy  of  her  just  rank  among  the 
nstiona  of  Europe  unblotted  by  a  crime ;  the  proof  given  to  the  world 
that,  though  her  prominence  in  art  and  poetry  is  a  glory  of  the  past, 
W  powers  of  statesmanship  have  not  declined — these  are  facts  which 
only  gain  in  significance  the  more  closely  they  are  examined.  It  has 
hten  her  proud  privilege  for  a  space  of  twenty-two  years  equally  to 
dintppoint  the  prophecies  of  her  enemies  as  to  outdo  the  hopes  of 
her  Meads.    Summoned  to  unite  by  an  epidemic  of  frenzy  rather 
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than  by  a  plao,  seized  in  the  south  by  a  hand  only  fitted  to  grapple 
but  not  to  hold,  the  heterogeneous  elements  of  the  Feninsula  have 
been  kept  together  by  those  sober  qualities  of  prudence  and  patience 
which  are  the  very  last  itith  which  the  Italians  have  been  credited. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  Italian  courtiers  in  place,  such  as  Mr.  Senior 
met  at  the  grand-ducal  court  of  Florence,  should  have  scoSed  at  the 
idea  of  Italian  unity,  and  disappointed  patriots  despaired  of  it. 

We  turn  now  to  the  country  the  course  of  which  is  more  diiBcult 
to  forecast  than  that  of  any  other,  but  where  Mr.  Senior,  as  we  have 
stated,  had  exceptional  opportunities  for  gleaning  the  truth.  The 
French  journals  open  with  a  sketch  of  the  Revolution  of  1848,  pub- 
lished by  him  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Eeview '  for  January  1 850,  chiefly 
founded  on  Lamartine's  '  Histoire  de  la  Revolution,'  and  on  Dunoyer's 
'  BevolutioD  du  24dme  Fevrier,'  Nothing  could  be  more  startling  than 
the  event,  nor  more  curious  than  the  details  which  accompanied  it ; 
but  seen  now  in  the  background,  behind  the  intervening  history  of 
theSecond  Empire,  it  vanishes  into  dim  distance.  The  Orleans  dynasty 
fell  in  February  1 848 ;  in  the  following  month  Mr.  Senior  hastened 
to  Paris,  The  hotels  were  empty  and  the  streets  full,  He  gives  a 
lively  picture  of  how  much  things  were  left  to  chance,  with  no  end 
of  combustible  materials  about.  The  National  Assembly  was  for 
above  three  hours  in  the  hands  of  a  furious  mob,  two  thousand  stroDg, 
while  a  body  of  thirty  thousand  National  Guards,  stationed  close  by, 
expressly  for  their  defence,  remained  unaware  oS.  the  fiict.  Every- 
body was  gesticulating  and  declaiming ;  at  every  street  comer  a 
crowd  was  collected  round  two  men  in  violent  political  dispute. 
A  few  were  thinking,  fewer  still  planning — the  man  was  stUl  to 
appear  on  the  scene  who  schemed  and  planned  in  silence.  People 
were  accustomed  to  emviUee.  '  A  lemonade  vendor  begged  us  to  take 
encore  v/n  verre,  avant  que  fa  ne  commenced  Among  the  able  men 
from  whom  Mr.  Senior  endeavoured  to  cull  some  reasonable  ideas 
Alexis  de  Tocqneville  stands  foremost.  Always  a  clear  thinker,  and 
an  ardent  admirer  of  English  institutions,  hut  witb  a  reason  to  give 
when  he  differed  from  them,  he  felt  that  a  republican  experiment 
might  not  last,  but  must  be  tried.  *  It  is  the  only  experiment  which 
the  men  of  this  generation  have  not  made.  They  had  absolute 
monarchy  under  the  Emperor ;  as  much  aristocracy  as  Fiance  can 
supply  under  Louis  XVIII. ;  aa  much  constitution^  government  as 
we  can  bear  under  Louis  Philippe ;  and  now  we  must  undergo  a 
republic' 

I  objected  to  his  calling  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe  con- 
stitntional,  since  Louis  Philippe  was  his  own  Prime  Minister — a 
most  unconstitutional  proceeding  according  to  our  notions. 

*  Yes,'  he  said,  '  according  to  your  notions,  but  not  according  to 
ours.  We  have  not  yet  adopted  the  true  faith,  the  faith  of  the 
cockon  it  Vengraia '  (Bonapute's  idea  of  a  constitutional  king). 
'  To  preserve  our  respect  our  sovereign  must  act,  and  tliis  perhaps 
makea  us  incapable  at  present  of  your  constitutional  government.    If 
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our  Sovereign,  vhetber  president  or  king,  merely  takes  the  minieters 
whom  the  Assembly  points  out  to  bim,  keeps  them  as  long  as  they 
can  keep  their  majority,  follows  their  advice  implicitly,  and  dismisses 
them  as  soon  as  they  lose  their  majority,  he  becomes  King  Log,  and 
we  despise  him.  If  he  acta  he  must  sometimes  make  mistakes,  and 
still  oft«ner  be  thought  to  do  so.  He  will  eometimes  offend  the 
good  sense  of  the  nation,  and  oftener  its  susceptibiHtiea,  and  we 
shall  hate  him.  This  is  the  objection  to  a  president  for  life;  he 
would  inevitably  become  hated  or  despised,  or  both,  and  then  we 
should  go  into  the  streets  and  depose  him.  For  in  Fruice,'  he  added, 
'we  are  not  good  balancers  of  inconveniences.  Sonis  sommes 
irop  logiques^  and  as  soon  as  we  see  the  faults  of  an  institution, 
noM  la  briaona.  In  England  you  calculate ;  we  act  on  impulse. 
We  shonld  never  have  tolerated  your  Hanoverian  kings,  with  their 
German  favourites  and  their  Oerman  policy.  We  should  have  turned 
them  out  in  a  year.  You  kept  them  till  they  were  acclimatised, 
and  gradually  became  the  beat  royal  stock  in  Europe.* 

Another  &ieDd,  Michel  Chevalier,  the  well-known  political  eco- 
nomist, prophesied  that  within  three  months  there  would  be  a 
battle  in  t^e  streets.  It  occurred  in  less  than  a  month,  and  was 
put  down,  as  we  know,  by  General  Gavaignac  after  four  days'  tre- 
mendous fighting.  On  June  29,  1848,  he  was  named  temporary 
President  of  the  French  Sepublic,  and  superseded  by  Prince  Lotus 
Napoleon  on  December  20.  Here  then  commenced  that  reign  which 
seemed  to  efTace  all  that  went  before  it,  even  that  which  it  most 
affected  to  imitate. 

\othing  is  more  interesting  in  history  than  to  trace  the  sources 
of  that  which  men  trust  to  and  believe  in — tbe  sources  of  power. 
There  is  always  the  closest  connection  between  tbe  governor  and  the 
governed.  Men  rule  through  the  nobler,  but  also  through  tbe  baser, 
natures  of  their  fellow-cieaturee.  The  tyrant  only  subjugates  tbe 
slave ;  the  spoiler  only  commands  those  greedy  to  share  the  spoil ; 
tbe  impostor  only  imposes  on  those  willing  to  be  imposed  upon. 
The  reign  of  Louis  Napoleon  affords  a  humiliating  spectacle  of  the 
ascendency  of  the  meaner  motives  of  mankind,  and  of  the  man  who 
knew  for  a  time  how  to  work  upon  them.  It  was  a  new  manifesta- 
tion for  tbe  shallow  to  admire,  the  philosopher  to  wonder  at,  and  for 
Uie  virtuous  to  deplore ;  at  once  so  strong  and  so  rotteti,  so  brilliant 
and  so  corrupt,  so  totally  at  variance  with  the  usual  conditions  of 
pennanenca  and  yet  so  long-lived ;  so  difGcult  to  overthrow  and  yet 
■0  inexorably  foredoomed  as  to  obtain  a  kind  of  spurious  power  over 
men's  imaginations,  which  alone  accounts  for  the  mistaken  estimate 
of  the  man,  even  in  minds  not  devoid  of  tbe  moral  sense.  It  is  even 
jet  difficult  to  realise  that  such  a  man  was  really  chosen  by  the 
French  people,  and  that  such  a  reign  really  took  place.  But  for  Mr. 
Senior,  who  in  his  journals  and  conversations  may  be  said  to  have 
caught  tbe  manners  and  opinions  living  as  they  rose,  many  of  the 
saltier  eharacteristics  of  that  reign  would  have  been  effaced  from  view. 
Ho.  611  (ho,  cxu.  m.  ».)  T 
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It  was  duriog  the  general  commotions  of  1848  that  a  German 
gentleman  parodied  the  line  '  Vox  populi,  vox  Dei^  as '  Vox  populi, 
vox  Rindvieh'  (bullock).  And  though  a  right  definition  of  the 
voice  of  the  people  is  one  of  the  most  sacred  axioms  we  can  uphold, 
yet  the  result  of  French  imiversal  suffrage  deserves  the  contempt  cast 
on  the  proverb.  Mr.  Senior  instances  the  election  of  Louis  Napoleon 
as  a  proof  of  the  folly  of  a  people— assuming  to  be  the  iirst  in  the 
world — which  had  turned  out  the  monarch  who  had  given  them 
prosperity,  such  as  they  had  never  before  enjoyed, '  and  thrown  its  fate 
into  the  hands  of  an  adventurer,  unacquainted  with  the  country,  and 
inexperienced  in  politics,  whose  only  achievements  had  been  the  two 
most  unprincipled  and  senseless  enterprises  of  modem  times  : '  his 
chief  claims  to  popular  favour,  as  the  nephew  of  the  uncle,  being 
further  precisely  those  least  calculated,  one  would  have  thought,  to 
gain  it. 

Still,  it  is  but  feir  to  remind  ourselves  that  the  people  who  turned 
oat  the  one  were  not  the  same  who  elected  the  other.  Louis  Philippe 
was  overthrown  by  the  populace  of  the  capital ;  J«uie  Napoleon 
chosen  by  that  of  the  count^.  Even  as  a  deputy,  he  played  no  part 
that  woiUd  have  enlisted  the  mob  of  Paris  in  his  &vour.  '  He  used/ 
as  Tocqueville  says,  *  to  sit  in  the  Chamber  silent  and  alone,  pitied 
by  some  members,  and  neglected  by  all.  Silence,  indeed,  was  neces- 
sary to  his  success.'  It  was  in  the  same  mood  that  he  received  the 
announcement  of  the  plebiscite  in  his  favour:  when  he  sat  dull, 
silent,  and  immovable,  fill  hie  cousin,  Madame  Baciocchi,  lost  patience 
and  exclaimed  (a  feet  told  us  by  one  to  whom  she  told  it^  '  Etes- 
V0U9  faii  de  pierre  f '  But  from  that  moment  any  shrewd  observer 
could  have  foreseen  the  conrse  he  intended  to  pursue.  Before  his 
ministiy  was  a  week  old,  the  Minister  of  the  InUrior,  M.  de  Malle- 
ville,  resigned  his  portfolio  in  consequence  of  the  President's  demand 
that  the  dooumenU  respecting  those  same  'senseless  enterprises '  of 
Strasburg  and  Boulogne  should  be  given  up  to  him.  tn  a  few  weeks 
more  occurred  the  intervention  of  the  French  troops  at  Rome — s 
vulgar  calculation  for  enlisting  the  clerical  party  on  his  side,  but 
alarming  to  the  friends  of  peace  as  a  gross  breach  of  international 
law,  and  repugnant  to  the  true  Bepublicans  as  denying  to  the  Eoman 
people  the  rights  asserted  and  personified  by  the  French  people — 
rights  which  the  President  had  just  sworn  to  uphold.  How  little 
importance  he  attached  to  these  oaths  was  further  shown  by  his 
giving  direct  instnictions  and  promises  to  General  Oudinot — a  step 
which  exceeded  his  powers  as  '  head  servant  to  the  Republic,'  and 
which  he  concealed  from  his  Cabinet.  The  scene  in  the  French 
Chambers  after  the  repulse  of  the  French  troops,  witnessed  by  Mr. 
Senior,  was  a  parody  on  representative  government,  whidh  reads  like 
an  act  in  *  Rabagas.*  At  the  same  time  the  still  fermenting  elements 
of  disorder,  the  growing  suspicion  of  the  man  the  country  had 
saddled  on  itself,  constituted  an  interr^num  in  which  we  seem  to 
hear  the  air  thick  with  murmurs  as  in  Dante's  First  Circle.     Now 
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arose  thoae  cries — '  fa  tw  ptvX  pas  durer — quelque  chose  an-ivera ' — 
which  kept  men  anxious  and  also  inactive.  These  were  the  fears 
that  restricted  enterprise  and  dismissed  workmen  ;  thus  adding  to 
the  always  increasing  difficulty  of  the  situation.  Uneasy  lay  the 
head  that  then  accepted  ministerial  responsibilities.  It  was  M. 
Paucher's  duty,  like  a  doctor  summoned  to  a  patient,  to  attend  and 
prescribe  for  every  symptom  of  an  imeute,  at  whatever  hour  it  might 
occur.  'Madame  Faucher  told  me'  (May  12,  1849)  'that,  the  night 
before,  her  husband  was  twice  called  up  after  midnight  by  messages 
from  the  Fr^fet  de  Police,  announcing  the  imminent  explosion  of  an 
itiBurreotion ;  every  imeute,  by  the  way,  being  calculated  to  cost 
40,000^.,  raised  by  rating  one  another.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
something  deeply  pathetic  in  Madame  de  Tocqueville's  remark  to 
Mt.  Senior :  '  I  thought,  after  you  left  us  yesterday,  how  much  your 
conversation  showed  that  you  belonged  to  a  settled  government.  You 
are  to  be  absent  for  three  months,  and  you  have  no  doubt  that  when 
yon  return.  Queen  Victoria  will  be  still  on  her  throne,  and  Lord  John 
Russell  her  Minister,  and  Mr.  Senior  still  Master  in  Chancery.  No 
Frenchman  can  look  forward  for  three  months,  nor  indeed  for  three 
weeks  I ' 

But  if  the  motives  which  led  the  French  people  to  elect  him  be 
incomprehensible  to  us,  those  whioli  moved  them  to  retain  him  are 
easier  read.  One  of  the  strange,  reactionary  characteristics  of  the 
times  was  the  dread  of  change.  It  required  one  to  be  a  Frenchman 
to  nnderstand  the  contradiction  of  impatience  at  the  state  of  things, 
and  yet  the  fear  of  changing  for  the  worse.  Far  from  valuing  the 
privilege  of  electing  a  new  quasi-king  every  four  years,  the  masses 
detested  it.  The  general  expression  was, '  We  must  have  something 
permanent.'  This  was  the  feeling  in  August  1850,  at  which  time 
the  President  was  making  a  progress  through  the  chief  commercial 
citiea  of  France.  It  was  very  doubtful  how  be  would  be  received ; 
and,  in  the  words  of  M.  Rivet,'  '  much  depends  on  his  present  progress. 
Public  receptions  are  not  scenes  in  which  he  shows  to  advantage. 
He  can  ride  well  and  looks  imposing  when  on  horseback,  and  he  can 
deliver  a  speech  tolerably  which  he  has  learnt  by  heart ;  but  in  these 
two  things  are  summed  up  his  power  of  acting  the  king  before  a 
crowd.  He  does  not  captivate  by  manners,  for  he  is  cold  and 
reserved.  His  inferiority  to  the  Orleans  princes  must  strike  every- 
one. Still  he  is  there,  and  has  therefore  with  him  one  of  the  strongest 
of  the  present  feelings  of  France — the  fear  of  change.' 

It  was  not  from  the  ministers  of  his  later  time  that  one  could 
expect  to  obtain  an  intelligent  view  of  Louis  Napoleon's  character,  or 
possibly  even  a  grateful  one ;  but  the  honourable  men  who  gave  his 
reign  the  best  inaiigcration  by  first  taking  office  under  him,  and 
resigned  it  as  soon  as  his  want  of  principle   became  known,   are 
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vitneeBes  too  unimpeachable  to  be  doubted.  Tocqueville's  recollec- 
tions during  his  short  tenure  of  office  as  Foreign  Minister  greatly 
enrich  these  volumes.  The  Chamber  bad  voted  the  President  an 
income  of  three  million  of  francs,  or  1 2opo6l.,  with  the  Klys^  as  his 
residence.  In  little  over  the  two  years  he  applied  for  an  increase  of 
1,800,000  francs,  or  72,000^.  '  Was  he  wise,'  I  asked,  'in  indulging 
in  &Q  expenditure  which  forces  him  to  apply  to  the  Chamber  for  a 
further  allowance  ? '  '  Very  unwise,'  said  Tocqueville ;  '  he  ought  to- 
have  lived  witbin  his  income,  as  the  richest  private  man  in  France,, 
without  assuming  princely  magnificence.  He  would  have  been  more 
respected,  and  really  more  powerful.  I  have  told  him  bo  a  hundred 
times.  I  have  implored  him  to  lay  aside  hie  extravagant  retinue,  and 
to  discontinue  his  ostentatious  fkea.  But  bis  instinctA  are  towards 
expense,  and  his  immediate  adherestfl,  who  were  as  bad  adviseiB  as 
it  is  possible,  stimulate  an  extravagance  by  which  tbey  profit.'  '  In 
what  way,'  I  said,  ' does  he  get  rid  of  so  much  money ? '  'A  great 
deal  of  it,'  said  Tocqueville,  '  goes  in  gifts  to  old  officers ;  much  of 
course  in  dinners  and  balls,  but  more  still  in  what  is  called  eovlage^ 
waste  and  carelessness.' 

Then  again,  in  Tocqueville's  words, '  He  has  a  quality  fatal  to  pei^ 
manent  influence  over  men — a  love  of  inferior  company,  I  mean  in- 
tellectually.  He  is  shy — he  has  little  conversation,  no  readiness ;  ho- 
cannot  speak.  He  feels,  therefore,  ill  at  ease  with  men  of  talent — this 
ia  one  of  the  reasons  why  he  hates  popular  bodies.  He  feaia  and 
dislikes  orators.  He  surrounds  himself,  tberefore,  with  puppets,  who^ 
as  soon  as  he  tries  to  use  them,  will  break  in  his  hands.* 

It  IB  in  such  moods  that  men  Bolace  themselves  by  indulging  in 
Burmises  as  to  the  future.  In  this  form  of  calculation  Tocqueville- 
evidently  took  the  lead. 

'What' I  asked  (January  1851) 'will  be  the  prophecy  that  I 
shall  bear  when  I  am  in  Paris  next  May?  During  the  three  last 
Mays  it  has  been  an  insurrection,  and  twice  it  has  come  true.'  *  The 
prophecy,'  he  answered, '  next  May,  will  be  a  cowp  cP^oJ.  Some  oT 
your  friends  will  tell  you  that  in  a  week  the  Assembly  will  declare- 
itself  in  danger,  appoint  a  guard  of  40,000  men  under  the  command 
of  one  of  its  members,  and  use  it  to  drag  the  President  to  Vincennes. 
Others  will  assure  you  tbat  the  news  you  may  expect  every  morning 
is  that  during  the  night  -  the  Palais  National  bad  been  occupied  by 
the  troope,  that  the  walls  are  covered  with  placards  declaring  the- 
Assembly  dissolved,  and  that  all  the  leading  members  of  the  majority 
are  arrested  or  concealed.  And  I  will  not  venture  to  predict  that 
neither  of  these  events — or,  at  least,  that  an  event  similar  to  one  of 
them — will  not  occur.' 

We  bare  heard  it  urged,  in  critidsm  of  these  conversations,  that- 
of  the  various  prophecies  as  to  the  future,  not  only  of  France,  but  of 
other  nations,  which  they  record,  very  few  bave  proved  true.  It  would 
have  been  stranger  still  if  they  had  bo  proved,  for  the  weather  itself  for 
the  next  twenty  years  would  be  easier  of  forecast.    Observation  of 
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patt  events  vill  teach  the  poUtidan  Id  some  measore  what  to  do  or 
vhit  to  avoid,  but  history  is  ever  weaving  fresh  materials  and  com- 
binataons  into  her  web ;  and  the  sudden  impulses  of  popular  passion, 
the  inspirations  of  a  new  mind,  with  countless  other  subtle  agencies 
vhich  establish  and  overthrow,  do  and  undo,  may  be  said  to  defy  all 
boman  ftH^sight.  The  causes  and  course  of  the  French  EevoiutioD 
tie  tbe  great  t£zt-book  for  all  rulers  and  peoples ;  and  yet  how  little 
have  they  taught  the  nation  most  interested  in  such  lessons ;  how  little 
also  to  those  spectator  governments  most  needing  the  tremendous 
VBining  I  The  virtues  of  coomiunities  are  different  to  those  of  an 
lodiTidnal.  They  are  bound  to  think  only  of  self,  he  of  others  :  '  The 
petriotiBm  of  nations,' in  Madame  de  Stael's  words, 'ought  to  be 
egotistical.*  They  are  not  responsible  like  one  man.  There  is  no 
diiect  bar  to  which  to  bring  them.  The  conscience  of  a  hundred  men 
is  not  so  potent  as  that  of  one.  They  hare  no  foture  state,  out  of 
iBunan  sight,  but  clear  to  human  Mth  ;  nor  even  an  approximate 
term  of  present  life.  Public  opinion  is  their  only  judge ;  but  even  that 
hu  to  be  bom  of  tiiemselves  and  to  live  within  themselves,  not  be- 
yond and  above  them.  Had  Methuselah  had  nine  hundred  and  sizty- 
Dine  years  of  European  experience  he  would  have  been  no  better 
prophet  of  the  fate  of  nations  than  we.  He  would  have  known  that 
comipt  governments,  vicious  courts,  privileged  castes,  venal  judges, 
and  underpaid  officials  will  keep  a  country  in  misery  and  bring  it 
»me  day  to  grief,  but  all  positive  predictions  ss  to  the  how  and  the 
when  would  have  been  beyond  him. 

That  all  kinds  of  prophecies  at  such  a  time  should  have  been 
huarded  by  those  who  conversed  with  Mr.  Senior  was  but  natural,  nor 
^  their  nonfiilfilment  in  any  way  detract  from  the  interest  of  these 
coQTeisations ;  in  truth,  as  indexes  of  a  people's  or  an  individual's 
news,  &]se  prophecies  are  as  curious  as  true  ones. 

But  to  return  to  Tocqueville's  prediction.  The  ciywp  cPitatf  with 
tbe  leading  members  arrested  or  concealed,  did  occur,  as  we  know,  on 
December  2, 1851 — Tocquevillehimself  being  one  of  the  victims — and 
hu  been  too  often  described  to  need  any  allusion  here. 

After  this  too  successful  conspiracy,  of  which  the  outrage  offered 
to  the  first  men  in  France  was  the  mildest  part,  the  last  policy  of 
respect  towards  '  notreTnattre '  vanished,  and  good  men  spoke  openly 
though  carefully.  To  an  Englishman  they  used  no  reserve,  though 
■nany  an  irritated  expostulation  on  the  view  the  English  press  took  of 
the  Elect  of  the  French  nation,  to  which  Mr.  Senior  had  no  difficulty 
in  replying.  It  was  now  that  the  expression  '  Gdui-ci '  became  the 
familiar  epithet  adopted  I^ '  Captive  Gi>od,  attending  Captain  111 ; ' — 
*hile  the  recital  of  his  follies  and  meannesses,  as  well  as  of  darker 
doings,  to  a  sympathetic  listener,  afforded  temporary  relief  to  many 
» sorrowing  heart.  Scarcely  a  month  after  the  coup  d'Stat  Lanjui- 
nais'  came  in  one  evening.     He  had  been  dining  with  Kissileff,  the 
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Kussian  minister.  '  Louia  Napoleon  builds  on  Russian  support  in 
consequence  of  the  marriage  of  his  cousin  Prince  Leuchteuberg  to  the 
Emperor's  daughter.  He  calls  it  an  " aUiance de  faraille"  and  his 
organs  the  "  Constitutionnel "  and  the  "  Patrie  "  (two  titles  sorely  taken 
in  vain),  announced  a  fortnight  ago  that  the  Emperor  had  sent  him 
the  Order  of  Stv  Andrew,  which  is  given  only  to  members  of  the  Im- 
perial family,  and  an  autograph  letter  of  congratulation  on  the  coup 
(ffitai.  KissUefT  says  that  all  this  is  false,  that  neither  order  nor 
letter  had  been  sent,  but  he  had  been  trying  in  vain  to  get  a  news- 
paper to  insert  a  denial.' 

For  all  that  there  ensued  tlie  same  honour  among  despots  as 
is  attributed  to  thieves.  In  a  letter  to  Tocqueville  'P.S.  very 
private^  Mr.  Senior  mentions  seeing  proofs  of  congratulations  be- 
tween Austria  and  Hussia  on  the  great  service  Louis  Napoleon  had 
done  by  *  putting  down  parliamentary  leanings.'  That  in  many 
respects  he  was  less  dangerous  than  the  Orleans  family  who  had  such 
proscribed  leanings,  and  that  as  long  as  he  showed  no  aggressive  pro- 
pensities their  policy  ought  to  be  to  encourage  him  '  and  to  iaoler 
England  as  a. /oyer  of  constitutional,  that  is  of  anarchical,  principles.' 

Mr.  Senior  stayed  much  at  the  country  bouses  of  the  French 
noblesse — at  the  ChSteau  de  Canisy,  belonging  to  Count  Kergorlay, 
near  St.  Lo  ;  at  Chateau  Beaux  Foss^a,  belonging  to  Count  Corcelle ; 
at  Hery,  Cher,  the  chateau  of  M.  Duvergier  de  Hauranne,*  one  of  the 
victims  of  the  coup  d'etat ;  in  all  of  which  he  met  distinguished 
members  of  the  Irreconcilables,  and  reaped  a  harvest  of  curious  in- 
formation. At  Hery  he  met  General  Ohangamier,  who  had  put 
down  the  insuigents  in  April,  1 848,  and  on  two  occasions  conunanded 
all  the  troops  in  Paris,  including  the  National  Guard ;  also  Odillon 
Barrot,  who  was  President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  Justice 
under  the  President,  and  was  one  of  hia  fiist  ministers  to  be  dismissed. 
Changamier  made  revelations  of  no  common  interest,  especially 
as  to  Louis  Napoleon's  plan  for  a  coup  d^itat  as  early  as  January 
29,  1 849,  disconcerted  by  the  general's  prompt  measures,  who  ordered 
to  their  quarters  the  troops  he  had  appointed  to  support  him.  '  I 
received  a  summons  to  a  meeting  of  the  ministers  at  ten.  Soon  after 
we  had  assembled  the  President  came  in  and  took  hia  seat.  After  a 
few  minutes'  silence,  he  addressed  us  in  his  slow,  soft  voice ;  "  Gentle- 
men, you  see  that  the  Constitution  ia  impracticable.  I  have  some- 
thing to  propose  as  a  substitute  for  it."  He  took  a  paper  from  his 
pocket,  and  be^an  to  read  it.  He  was  interrupted  by  Fassy,  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  who  said :  "  You  seem  to  be  preparing  a  coup 
d^etat.  Do  you  not  know  that  another  revolution  will  destroy  our 
finances,  and  undo  all  the  good  that  three  years  of  peace  have  done  ?  " 
**  Do  you  talk  to  mc  of  your  miserable  finances,"  said  the  President-^ 
"  quand  je  joue  ma  tite,"     "  Parbleu  I "  said  Rulli^re,  the  Minister 

of  AgricDltare  and  Commeroe  under  the  President,  but  retired  into  priTat«  life  after 
tlie  eeiqi  d'itat. 

'  Ho  died  at  the  age  of  eightj-two  in  last  Maj. 
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of  War,  "  ce  Weet  j>aa  setdemejii  voire  tite  que  voua  joueZf  maia 
toatee  les  nSiree."  Bairot  said  a.  few  words,  tr6a  digTiemerU,  and  the 
Freddent  put  the  paper  nnread  into  his  pocket  and  left  us.  We  did 
not  wish  for  an  impeachment,  which  might  have  brought  on  another 
lerolatioD ;  so  we  resolved  to  say  nothing  about  the  incident.' 

September  i860. — I  asked  Changaraier  his  opinion  aa  to  the  courage  of 
LnuB  Mapoleon. 

ChaTtffomier. — It  is  great  in  theory,  small  in  practice.  At  Btiafibouig, 
when  the  regiment  on  which  he  depended  refused  its  support,  he  ran  and 
*u  found  in  a  slate  of  abject  tenor,  hiding  under  a  c^riage.  In  tho 
Boulogne  attempt,  when  ha  had  got  half  way  acroas  the  Channel  he  became 
alumed,  and  wished  to  turn  back.  The  people  about  him  called  for  cham- 
pagne, and  kept  him  to  his  purpose  by  making  him  half  drunk/  As  he 
approached,  and  no  friends  appeared,  his  alarm  returned.  The  first  troops 
that  met  hhn  were  under  the  command  of  a  Beusible  old  officer,  who,  when 
besaw  the  strange  procession,  accompanied  by  the  tame  eagle,  and  was  told 
that  Louis  Napoleon  was  at  its  head,  instead  of  joining  him,  summoned 
him  to  surrender.  Vaudreuil  had  said  that  at  Strasbourg  Louis  Kapoleon 
had  not  dared  even  to  fire  a  pistol  in  his  own  defence.  He  recollected  this 
MO/,  kept  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  and  fired  at  the  officer ;  but  his  hand  shook  so 
(hst  though  the  man  was  not  five  paces  ofi*  he  miaaed  him,  and  wounded  a 
poor  oook,  who  in  his  white  apron  was  standing  at  a  door  to  see  what  was 
grang  on.  Louis  Napoleon  turned,  ran  into  the  sea,  and  got  into  a  boat. 
i  boat  from  the  shore  pulled  after  him.  He  gave  himself  up,  begged  them  not 
to  hurt  him,  and  said  that  he  had  200,000  francs  in  his  pocket  which  he 
mold  give  tiiem.  Hewaalanded,  and  be^!ged  M.Adam  the  maire  to  take  the 
:oo,ooo  francs.  Adam  said  he  would  take  care  of  them,  but,  with  busi- 
nns-like  babita,  choee  to  count  them  first.  It  was  lucky  for  him  j  for  when 
tbey  were  counted  ia  the  presence  of  the  crowd,  there  were  found  to  be  only 
■10,000.  This  sum  when  be  was  ou  his  trial  before  his  peers  he  claimed, 
and  the  cruel  govarnment  of  Iiouis  Philippe  let  him  have  them. 

Stnior, — Did  he  show  courage  at  Magenta  1 

Changamier. — Be  never  crossed  the  Tidno.  He  was  smoking  in  a 
honse  dnriug  the  whole  time.  At  Solferino,  where  he  was  two  miles  m  the 
Rar,  be  did  not  move  or  give  an  order,  but  he  smoked  fifly-three  dgars. 
Ve  know  this,  as  he  always  carries  with  him  httle  boxes,  each  of  which 
rantains  fifty  cigars.  One  was  quite  exhausted,  and  three  had  been  taken 
(nt  of  t]>e  other.  Once  a  spent  ball  cajne  near  him,  but  that  is  the  only 
occasion  on  which  he  could  be  considered  as  under  fit«.  I  saw  a  letterfrom 
one  of  the  Cent-Suisses  to  his  mother,  '  You  need  be  under  no  anxiety  about 
oa  I  am  witli  the  Emperor,  and  therefot«  out  of  danger.'  In  Stct  none  of 
t^on  waehit. 

With  SQch  an  entire  absence  of  all  claim  to  captivate  the  imagl- 
nation  of  men,  the  analysiB  of  the  sources  of  influence  possessed  by 
the  late  Emperor  becomes  a  curious  question.  When  we  remember 
how  little  was  thought  of  him  during  his  residence  in  England,  it  is 
bat  fail  to  conclude  that  there  was  something  in  the  French  character 


*  Tiat  leeoimt  of  the  demeanoar  of  Loaia  Napoleon  is  not  borne  out  by  Connt 
Oni.  who  directed  the  Boulogne  expedition.  See  hia  pfl{>er  in  Fnuer'i  Itajagimie 
iDcAogiut  1879.— En, 
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which  lent  him  an  importance  not  felt  here.  One  of  the  best 
ju<%ee  of  men'a  minds  and  abilities — the  late  Mrs.  Norton  (Lady 
Stirling  Maxwell) — was  in  the  zenith  of  her  beauty  and  wit  wh^  two 
French  princes  appeared  in  London  Bocietj.  With  both  she  had 
those  coquettish  relations  which  never  blinded  her  as  to  the  mental 
calibre  of  her  adorers.  Frequent  hiS^  passed  between  her  and  them. 
'  Those  from  the  Duke  of  Orleans  J  je^ously  preserved,'  she  told  us, 

*  as  from  one  destined  to  play  a  great  part  at  the  head  of  tbe  French 
nation ;  those  &om  Louis  Napoleon  I  threw  into  my  paper  basket,  as 
from  a  vain  fooL'  M.  Drouyn  de  I'Huys,  in  a  conversation  with 
Mr.  Senior,  accurately  and  philosophically  defines  those  qualities  in 
Louis  Napoleon  which  acted  on  the  Frendi  mind.     '  A  man,' he  said, 

*  may  acquire  influence  either  by  poBsessing  in  a  higher  degree  the 
qualities  which  belong  to  his  country  and  to  his  time,  or  by  possessing 
those  in  which  they  are  deficient.  Wellington  is  an  example  of  the 
first  sort.  His  excellences  were  those  of  Englishmen  carried  almost 
to  perfection,  Louis  Napoleon  belongs  to  the  second.  If  his  merits 
had  been  impetuous  courage,  rapidity  of  ideas,  frankness,  versatility 
of  resource,  he  would  have  been  surrounded  with  his  equals  or  his 
superiors.  He  predominated  over  those  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact because  he  differed  from  them ;  because  he  was  calm,  slow, 
reserved,  silent,  and  persevering ;  because  be  is  a  Dutchman,  not  a 
Frenchman.' 

No  man  ever  gained  more  by  silence,  in  the  sphere  he  had  attained, 
than  he.  Smoking  and  scheming,  both  silent  operations,  went  on 
together.  His  taciturnity  stimulated  conjecture  and  curiosity.  He 
did  not  use  speech,  according  to  Talleyrand's  mot,  to  conceal  his 
thoughts,  but  rather  to  reverse  them.  One  of  the  anonymous  inter- 
locutors says  of  him :  *  His  words  are  like  witches'  prayers.  They  are 
always  to  be  read  backwards.'  Sometimes  he  had  periods  of  the  absence 
of  aU  forms  of  outward  expression.  M.  R^musat  said  of  him  (April 
1861) :  *  He  is  allowing  the  country  to  drift  on  now.  He  is  in  one 
of  his  torpid  fits.' 

But  it  is  from  a  woman  we  obtain  the  closest  view  of  bis  educa- 
tion and  character.  Madame  Comu,  tbe  wife  of  an  eminent  artist, 
had  been  associated  in  sisterly  relations  with  him  in  early  life ;  had 
visited  him  annually  in  Ham,  helped  him  to  escape,  and  remained 
devoted  to  him  till  the  etm-p  ^itat,  when  she  broke  with  him.  At 
the  date  of  the  conversation*  we  here  report  (April  1861)  she  had 
always  refused  to  see  him,  though  constantly  entreated  to  come ;  but 
they  corresponded,  and  she  helped  him  to  obtain  materials  for  his 
biBtory  of  Julius  Cesar. 

Madame  Comu  showed  me  a  vase  of -jade  taken  from  tbe  palace  of 
PsUn  which  he  sent  to  her  the  day  before  yesterday.  It  came  without  the 
cover.  This  morning,  Thelin,  the  Emperor's  servant,  who  managed  his 
BBBKpe  from  Hiun,  brought  her  the  cover.  <  Tbe  £mperor,'  be  said,  '  spent 
all  yesterday  in  looking  for  it' 

Madame    Comu. — Louis  Napoleon  is   a  strange  being.      One,   who 
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4iil  not  know  liim,  wonld  think  tJi^t  he  had  enoogh  to  do  without  wnsdng 
ftdajrin  looking  for  the  cnver  of  a  vase.  But  it  is  jost  like  him.  Hia 
mind  wanta  kee^ping.  A  tri^  ckne  to  his  eyes  hides  from  him  the  largest 
object  It  ft  disUnce.  .  .  .  We  lived  together  from  our  Idrtha  till  I  was 
■boat  fonrteen  and  he  aboat  eighteen.  During  the  fint  seven  years  of  this 
titne  he  wu  sarronnded  by  all  the  splendour  of  a  Court.  During  the  last 
dgbt  be  was  in  Germany,  looked  down  on  by  the  Qermans,  who  would 
Kucelj  ftdmit  the  Buonapartes  to  be  gentry,  and  would  call  him  '  Monsieur 
Bnonapute.  .  .  .'  His  long  exclusion  from  the  society  of  the  higher  cUsees 
of  his  coontaTmen,  and,  in  great  measure,  from  the  higher  classes  of  the 
foragoers  among  whom  lie  resided,  did  him  harm  in  many  ways.  It  is 
wDndnfbl  that  it  did  not  spoil  bis  mftnners.  He  was  saved  perhaps  l^ 
btTiDg  so  admirable  a  modd  before  him  as  Hs  mother.  But  it  made  him 
Nmething  of  a  jfarcenu — what  you  would  call  a  tuft-hunter.  He  looked  up 
topeoi^eof  high  rank  with  a  mixture  of  admiration,  envy,  and  dislike.  .  .  . 
The  great  progress  in  political  knowledge  made  by  the  higher  clasees  in 
Pnnce  between  1815  and  1848  was  lost  to  him.  When  we  met  in  1836, 
tfto  three  yedars'  separation,  I  was  struck  with  his  backwardness  as  to 
political  mattera.  In  France  he  has  never  lived  except  as  a  child,  a 
prianier,  and  a  sovereign.  It  will  seem  a  paradox  to  you,  that  it  is  to  his 
■Ukt  of  sympathy  with  the  feelings  of  the  higher  classes  in  France  that  I 
itbibate  much  of  his  success.  ]£s  c^nnions  and  feelings  are  those  of  t^e 
FraDch  people  from  1799  to  1S12,  as  they  were  fitshioned  by  ITapoleon 
dniicig  his  thirteen  years  of  despotism,  war,  and  victory.  Now  these 
({linioiis  and  feelings,  all  modified  or  abandoned  by  our  higher  classes,  are 
Aill  those  of  the  multitude.  They  despise  psrliamentary  government, 
dafOBe  the  Pope,  despise  the  priests,  delight  in  profuse  expenditure,  delight 
ia  var,  hold  the  Rhine  to  be  our  rightful  frontier — that  it  is  our  duty  to 
Kn  all  that  is  within  it — and  have  no  notion  of  any  foreipi  policy  except 
one  of  aggression  and  domination.  The  people  and  ho,  therefore,  perfectly 
■gree.  It  is  not  that  he  has  learned  t^eir  sentiments — how  could  be,  in 
fnscBi  or  in  ezUe  1  But  they  are  his  own.  I  have  no  doubt  that  tlie  little 
he  heard,  and  the  less  be  attended  to,  frvm  the  persons  he  saw  between 
1848  and  1852  about  liberty,  self-government,  economy,  the  supremacy 
of  the  Assembly,  respect  for  foreign  nations  and  fidelity  to  treaties,  appeared 
to  him  to  be  the  silliest  trash.  So  it  would  have  appeared  to  all  the  lower 
flsMs  in  France,  so  it  would  have  appeared  to  tiie  army,  drawn  from  those 
classes,  and  ezaggera^g  their  political  errors. 

The  information  Madame  Cornu  poseeBsed  as  to  Louis  Napoleon's 
ewly  years  was  useful  to  people  in  place.  M.  Cintrat, '  Directeur  des 
Archives '  of  the  Foreign  Office,  says ;  '  I  believe  his  character  to  be 
nncbanged.  Sbe  taught  me  bow  to  manage  it.'  Senior :  '  And  what  is 
JotiT  estimate  of  it  ? '  Gi/ntrat :  '  Romantic,  impulsive,  bizarre,  idle, 
vain,  InconsiBtent,  good-natured,  selfish,  fearing  and  bating  all 
foperiois.  She  told  me  be  always  liked  the  worst  children.  The 
fond  of  hia  character  is  selfishness.  The  form  which  bis  selfiabness 
Ukes  is  vanity,  and  his  vanity  is  vulgarly  commonplace.  It  is  love, 
not  of  esteem,  but  of  notoriety — not  of  the  approbation  of  the  wise  or 
of  the  sympathy  of  the  good,  but  of  the  astonisbment  of  the  mob.  As 
a  childf  be  liked  bad  children ;  as  a  man,  he  likes  hod  men.' 

Tbe  sequel  to  the  episode  of  Madame  Gomu  was  interesting. 
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After  refusing  to  Bee  the  Emperor  for  twelve  years,  he  at  length 
pleaded  in  the  name  of  bis  child,  then  just  seven  years  of  age,  and 
she  gave  way,  and  accompanied  Madame  Walewslu  to  the  Tuileries. 
The  interview  was  most  ^ectionate.  The  Emperor  kissed  her,  and 
she  him,  and  they  all  wept,  '  Michante  femme ! '  he  exclaimed, 
*  Voila  doiize  arts  que  tu  me  Hens  rigueur.'  From  that  time  she  saw 
him  frequently.  '  I  find  him  in  the  evenings  alone  in  his  cabinet,  at 
work  on  his  "  Caaar ; "  but  he  is  glad  to  break  it  off,  and  to  talk  to  me 
for  hours  on  old  times.  He  is  quite  unembarrasaed,  for  his  con- 
science does  not  reproach  him ;  indeed  no  Buonaparte  ever  has  to 
complain  of  his  conscience.  I  sometimes  forget  all  that  has  passed 
since  we  saw  one  another  for  the  last  time,  before  December  185I; 
when  he  was  still  an  innocent  man.  But  from  time  to  time  the  de- 
struction of  our  liberties,  the  massacres  of  i85i,the  deportations  of 
1S52,  and  the  cruelties  which  revenged  the  attentat,  riseto  my  mind, 
and  I  shrink  from  the  embrace  of  a  man  stained  with  the  blood  of  so 
many  of  my  &iends.' 

We  must  bring  this  article  to  a  close.  The  causes  which  raised  a 
man,  unrecommended  by  a  single  quality,  except  that  of  the  doubtful 
prestige  of  a  portentous  name,  and  a  sympathy  with  the  worst  charac- 
teristics of  the  people,  to  absolute  power  over  a  nation  most  bound  to 
guard  her  dearly-bought  liberties — a  man  whose  rule  was  established 
by  crime  and  his  prestige  by  ostentation  and  corruption — whose  ill- 
concerted  schemes  and  restless  acts  condemned  France,  as  was  wittily 
said,  to  a  perpituitS  de  travaiix  forc€a,  and  finally  brought  on  her 
the  greatest  humiliation  ever  endured  by  a  proud  nation — the  ex- 
planation of  this  terrific  blunder  is  to  be  found  perhaps  more  in  bis 
race  than  in  himself.  Drouyn  de  I'Huys  repeated  the  common  idea 
that  he  was  a  Dutchman ;  but  Madame  Remusat's  revelations  have 
since  greatly  shaken  that  belief,  and  Madame  Cornu's  words,  regarding 
the  absence  of  all  conscience  in  the  Buonaparte  family,  stamp  him 
trnmistakably  as  one  of  tbem.  He  had,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  most,  excellent  manners ;  but  there  was  something  in  his  mind  and 
temperament  which  did  not  belong  to  civilised  life.  Nor  is  it  too 
visionary  to  trace  to  ancestors,  bom  and  bred  under  the  principles  and 
practice  of  Corsican  vmiddia,  that  absence  of  conscience,  of  respect 
for  human  life,  and  of  religion  which  characterised  both  the  first  and 
second  Emperor.  The  two  were  widely  different.  The  first  had 
achieved  his  own  elevation ;  the  second  had  his  thrust  upon  him. 
The  first  could  neither  have  been  a  Carbonaro  nor  a  Spiritualist ;  the 
second  was  both.  Louis  Napoleon  was  not  the  square  man  in  the 
round  hole,  nor  vice  versa,  but  the  small  man  in  the  large  bole.  He 
was  like  an  insignificant  insect  which,  seen  under  a  strong  magnifying 
power,  looks  brilliant  and  tremendous.  His  qualities  were  eesentially 
those  of  the  undisciplined  man — cunning,  vanity,  cruelty,  extravagance, 
and  selfishness.  Had  he  been  the  chief  of  a  savage  tribe  his  ambition 
would  have  been  shown  in  wearing  more  paint,  more  feathers,  and 
more  beads.     But  he  was  like  his  uncle  in  tJie  pecuUar  power  given 
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by  the  abfience  of  that  monitor  which  *  makes  cowarda  of  us  all ; ' 
while,  if  Chiistianity  may  be  defioed  as  coDsistiiig  chiefly  in  two  pie- 
c«pt» — the  one  forhidding  benefit  to  self,  the  other  injury  to  one's 
neighbour — these  two  specimens  of  the  Buonaparte  race  were  alike  in 
letereing  the  action  of  both. 

Still,  however  low  in  mental  endowment,  Louis  Xapoleon  had  a 
redeeming  quality  not  possessed  by  the  uncle.  Gratitude  is  a  natural 
aa  distinguiBhed  from  a  cultivated  virtue,  which  is  generally  akin  to 
alltbenobler  parts  of  the  mind-  When,  we  find  it  in  civilised  life 
we  may  infer  tiie  existence  of  almost  every  other  fine  feeling.  But 
it  18  also  in  civilised  life  that  gratitude  suETers  most  loss.  Its  very 
Bublimity  and  largeness  includes  the  mind  of  the  nobler  savage,  and 
even  the  instinct  of  the  nobler  animals,  hut  it  gives  way  piteously 
under  the  selfish  reasoning  of  artificial  codes.  If  Louis  Napoleon  was 
true  to  the  instincts  of  his  Corsican  race  in  never  foigiving  an  injury, 
he  also  partook  of  the  one  better  feature  of  the  natural  man  in  never 
footing  a  personal  benefit.  His  single  redeemiug  trait  was  that  of 
gratitude  to  former  friends.  To  France  it  was  only  natural  that 
be  ahould  return  evil — not  for  good — but  for  the  unreasoning  act 
vliich  placed  him  in  the  falsest  position  ever  occupied  by  a  man  of 
tiis  antecedents  and  calibre, 

E.  E. 
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The  Capercaillir 

NO  oountry  Id  the  world  with  reference  to  its  population  ie  so 
indebted  to  sport  as  Scotland.  From  early  spring  to  late  autamn 
s  constant  stream  of  English  sportsmen  and  English  guld  sets  into  it ; 
while  it  may  be  said  with  perfect  truth  that  every  Scotchman  is  in 
some  form  or  other  a  sportsman.  The  Highlands  may  be  r^arded 
as  a  vast  preserve :  mountain  and  moorland,  locb  and  stream,  each 
providing  its  peculiar  form  of  sport ;  while  every  river,  nay,  every 
bum  in  the  Lowlands  is  eagerly  whipped  day  after  day  in  summer  by 
multitudes  of  fishermen  ;  and  every  ffum  ministers  to  the  pleasure  of 
its  owner  by  affording  partridges,  pheasants,  and  rabbits.  In  the 
North,  when  sportsmen  are  wearied  of  loch  and  moor,  they  may  find 
other  worlds  to  conquer  at  aea,  and  eveiy  inlet  affords  sea  trout  and 
lytbe,  with  abundance  of  shooting  at  the  birds  of  the  shore  and  the 
bay.  If  the  Alps  are  the  playground  of  Europe,  since  the  be^^inning 
of  this  century,  from  about  1812,  Scotland  has  become  more  espe- 
cially the  recreation  ground  for  English  sportsmen.  Moors  and 
rivers  have  increased  fabulously  in  value.  It  pays  a  man  now  much 
better  to  let  his  land  and  water  to  English  capit^sts  for  purposes  of 
sport,  than  to  &rm  it  himself  or  let  it  for  agriculture.  I^ge  tracts 
of  the  Highlands  for  which  the  grand&thers  of  the  present  lairds 
were  glad  to  get  sixpence  an  acre,  and  where  every  wandering  fisher- 
man who  sent  in  his  card  might  ramble  at  his  will,  and  very  likely 
be  suffered  to  shoot  as  well,  are  now  jealously  guarded  by  keepers, 
and  preserved  for  American  or  Manchester  capitalists,  bringing  in 
hun^eds,  nay,  thousands  of  guineas  to  their  fortunate  possessors. 
Norway  during  its  too  brief  summer  is  greatly  benefited  by  the  money 
spent  in  hiring  its  best  salmon  rivers ;  and  the  influx  of  travellers 
along  its  few  beaten  tracks.  But  almost  every  industry  in  Scotland 
is  succoured  and  irrigated,  so  to  speak,  by  the  flow  of  the  southern 
Pftctolua.  Hotel-keepers,  tiuffic  of  all  kinds,  gillies  and  gamekeepen, 
bakers  and  butchers,  fancy  warehouses,  booksellers,  and  photographers 
all  reap  an  abundant  harvest  &om  sport.  It  is  as  impossible  to 
dissociate  the  welfare  of  Scotland  from  shooting  and  fishing,  as  it  is 
to  sever  the  intellectual  activity  at  Oxford  from  the  many  accom- 
panying forms  of  collegiate  amusements  which  enrich  the  townsmen, 
and  must  be  taken  into  account  in  any  adequate  conception  of 
university  life.  It  would  not  do  to  tell  its  inhabitants  in  so  many 
words  that  Sontbions  regard  Scotland  as  merely  a  theatre  for  shooting 
and  fishing,  and  ramblmg  over ;  but  so  it  frequently  is.  The  last 
great  heresy  case,  t^e  opening  of  the  Edinburgh  Academy,  that 
burning  question  respecting  *  stimies '  at  golf,  are  of  tianecendant 
int««st  north  of  the  Tweed.     Not  even  the  ground-swell  from  tJiese 
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erents  and  conunotions  Kfiects  the  greater  part  of  England,  Those 
Southrons  who  moat  love  Scotland,  like  Tennyson's  gods,  '  lie  beside 
tbeir  nectar,  careless  of,'  northern  mankind,  save  as  fish  and  deer 
and  grouse  preservers.  Is  a  '  Scotsman '  sent  to  them,  full  of  eccle- 
mstical  thunder  and  dire  vaticinations  of  coming  tribulation — 

They  smile  in  secret,  find  a  muaio  centred  in  a  doleful  song 
Steaming  up,  a  lamentAtion  and  an  andent  tale  of  wnmg. 
Like  a  tale  of  little  meaning  though  the  words  are  strong. 

And  somehow  or  other  when  they  reach  their  moors  in  the  following 
summer,  they  discover  things  much  as  they  used  to  be,  and  the  very 
satires  have  foi^tten  these  wranglings  in  the  prospect  of  sport. 

One  important  exception  should  be  made  to  this  general  indi£Fer- 
ence  of  English  travellers  to  Scotland  save  in  the  sporting  season. 
They  are  always,  even  when  at  home,  thankful  to  welcome  a  good 
book  upon  Scotch  sport.  How  much  enjoyment  of  Scotch  sport  have 
not  all  who  can  appreciate  woodcraft  received  from  the  writings  of 
Wilson,  Colquhoun,  St.  John,  Scrope,  and  others  of  our  own  times. 
Dot  to  go  back  to  the  &mous  Colonel  Thornton's  quarto  I  The  narra- 
tive of  the  death  of  the  '  Muckle  Hart  of  Bemnore  *  may  be  read  over 
and  over  again  with  ever  fresh  delight.  A  ramble  with  Mr.  Col- 
quhoun on  the  mountains  round  Loch  Lomond  after  ptarmigan, 
or  a  day's  trolling  for  ferox  in  hia  company  on  Loch  Awe,  is  the  next 
liest  refreshment  for  a  sportaman  wearied  with  political  or  literary 
cares  after  the  actual  breath  of  the  keen  north  wind  blowing  from 
the  snows  of  Ben  Xevia.  The  hungry  stomach,  says  Homer,  is  an 
ill  companion ;  and  so  is  an  appetite  once  engendered  for  Scotch 
■port.  Very  few  possess  the  leisure  or  means  to  satisfy  it.  But  they 
are  always  ready  to  peruse  a  good  book  on  it,  and  on  the  habits  of 
the  different  birds  and  beasts  which  fishing  or  shooting  in  the  High- 
lands naturally  brings  before  them.  Mr.  J.  Harvie-Brown,  already 
well  known  for  his  researches  among  the  birds  of  Sutherland,  has  just 
published  a  very  interesting  volume  on  the  great  game  bird  of  the 
north,  the  Capercaillie.  It  will  help  us  t^  pkce  before  our  readers 
some  curious  details  in  the  history  of  this  species  in  our  own  island. 
A  general  account  of  the  bird  may,  however,  be  previously  useful. 

Pine  forests  are  tiie  natural  habitat  of  the  caperctuUie  {Tdrao 
XjTogaUua),  therefore  the  great  belts  of  Scotch  fir  and  spruce  in 
Scandinavia  and  Northern  Europe,  and  the  increasing  breadth  of 
pine  forest  in  Scotland,  form  the  hunting  grounds  for  the  capercaillie 
dMWter.  The  bird  extends,  however,  fiir  into  Northern  Asia,  and  is 
sufficiently  cosmopolitan  to  thrive  wherever  it  can  find  plenty  of  its 
fiiTonrite  food — the  tops  of  pine  branches,  juniper  berries,  cranberries, 
and  the  like.  Its  make  and  its  polygamous  habits  sufficiently  mark  it 
off  from  the  red  grouse,  and  entitle  it  to  be  placed  in  a  family  of  its 
own,  t'other  with  one  more  member,  the  blaok-game  {T^^rao 
TOnx).  The  capercaillie  is  a  very  handsome  bird,  with  its  lHt>wn- 
blaek  plomage  and  vermilion  eyetvows,  like  its  smaller  relative  the 
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hlaok-cock,  and  a  profitable  bird  aa  well ;  for  a  cock  capercaillie 
weighs,  according  to  locality,  food,  &e.,  from  nine  to  seventeen  pounds. 
The  neat  is  placed  on  the  ground  and  holds  sis  to  twelve  eggs.  For 
much  information  respecting  its  habits  sportsmen  are  indebted  to  our 
old  friend  Lloyd,  the  author  of '  Field  Sports  of  the  North  of  Europe.' 
So  far  back  as  1850  he  deplores  its  extinction  in  many  localities  of 
Sweden  where  fifty  years  ago  it  was  to  be  found  in  abundance, 
together  with  black-game.'  This  has  chiefly  resulted  &om  the 
wholesale  slaughter  inflicted  upon  capercaillie  in  spring,  when  ite 
instinct  prompts  it  to  call  loudly  and  display  itself  to  the  hens  of  its 
seraglio.  During  the  day  this  bird  is  much  upon  the  ground  in  the 
thick  covert  of  it«  favourite  woods,  generally  roosting  in  the  upper 
branches,  but  occasionally  in  cold  weather  burying  itself  in  snow. 
When  startled  it  flies  heavily  and  with  much  noise,  but  speedily 
acquires  great  swiftness  on  the  wing.  The  beet  time  to  shoot  it  is 
when  it  drops  towards  the  earth  on  being  first  disturbed,  but  quickly 
rises  again  in  its  flight  to  dart  off  at  extreme  speed.  A  cross  between 
capercaillie  and  black-game  is  far  from  uncommon.  The  Swedes  call 
such  birds  '  Backlehanen,*  and  they  participate  in  the  leading  cha- 
racteristics of  both  species.  The  cock  birds  among  the  capercaillie 
flock  together  during  winter,  a  favourite  situation  being  near  a  lake, 
and  do  not  separate  until  the  approach  of  spring.  During  autumn 
whole  families  are  often  destroyed  by  the  Swedish  poachers,  who 
imitate  their  call,  and  drawing  parents  and  little  ones  near  their 
place  of  concealment,  shoot  them.  Indeed  it  is  wonderful  that  any 
stock  remains  in  that  country  when  the  numerous  modes  of  capturing 
and  killing  them  are  taken  into  consideration.  Besides  shooting 
them  by  means  of  their  call  in  spring  and  autumn,  they  are  taken 
with  birdlime  and  with  nooses  made  of  brass  wire ;  they  are  netted 
by  strewing  cranberries,  of  which  they  are  exceedingly  fond,  round 
the  snares,  and  they  are  even  shot  by  torch-light.  Two  men 
advance  into  the  forest — one  with  a  flambeau,  the  other  witii  a  gun. 
The  unfortunate  birds  sit  stupidly  on  their  branches  roosting,  and  if 
the  gunner  only  takes  care  -  to  begin  by  shooting  those  on  the  lower 
branches  first,  the  others  remain  motionless.  A  dead  bird,  however, 
tumbling  from  above,  would  at  once  terrify  the  rest.  The  mode  in 
which  the  capercaillie  is  killed  when  drumming  or  '  at  play  '  in  spring, 
is  so  curious  that  Mr.  Lloyd  must  describe  it : — 

When  the  groiuid  is  still  deeply  oovered  with  snow,  the  cock  utatlona 
himself  on  a  pine  and  commenoea  hia  love-song.  Dorinc  hia  play  the  neck 
of  the  capercaillie  is  stretched  out ;  his  tail  is  raised  and  spread  like  a  fiui ; 
hia  feathers  are  ruffled  np ;  and,  in  short,  he  much  resembles  in  appearance 
an  angry  turkey-oook.  He  begins  his  play  with  a  call  Bomething  resembling 
'  Feller,  peller,  peller  ! '  These  sounds  he  repeats,  at  firet  at  some  little 
intervals ;  but,  as  be  proceeds,  they  increase  in  rapidity,  until  at  last,  and 
after  perhapa  the  lapse  of  a  minute  or  so,  he  makes  a  sort  of  gulp  in  his 


1  ToL  L  p.  75,  ed.  1830. 
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throat,  and  finishes  with  sucking  in,  an  it  were,  his  breath.  During  the 
continnance  of  thb  latter  pixKees,  which  only  lasts  a  few  et^conda,  the  head 
of  the  capercaillie  is  thrown  up,  hia  ejes  are  pitrtiatly  closed,  and  his  whole 
appearance  would  denote  that  he  is  worked  up  into  an  agony  of  passion.' 

\\1iile  thus  occupied,  it  is  easy  to  approach  and  shoot  him.  This 
'  play '  IB  not  loud,  aod  if  there  is  any  wind  is  not  audible  at  more 
than  two  or  three  hundred  paces.  The  hens  aBsemble,  however,  from 
all  parts  of  the  forest  at  the  cry,  and  uttering  dnf^Iar  croaks,  like 
ravens,  resembling  the  word  '  gock,  gock,  gock,'  join  their  lord  and 
master  under  his  favourite  tree.  Combats,  as  might  be  expected, 
frequently  arise  at  this  time  among  the  old  birds.  During  the  winter 
the  northern  hunters  are  wont  to  shoot  capercalllie  with  a  pea-rifle, 
and  display  much  accuracy  of  aim  in  bo  doing. 

The  capercaillie,  though  so  large  a  bird,  is  by  no  means  an  easy 
shot  when  well  on  the  wing,  and  it  has  the  ugly  habit,  as  the  beaters 
bear  down  upon  it  in  a  Scotch  wood,  of  always  flying  out  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  tree  to  its  enemies.  Living  in  the  tree  tops  too, 
it  obtains  a  good  view  of  approaching  sportsmen,  so  that  it  is  difficult 
to  get  a  shot  save  at  a  great  distance.  Then  the  poor  bird  often 
flies  off  but  to  die,  as  it  will  carry  away  much  lead.  A  commoa 
metliod,  however,  of  circumventing  its  watchfulness  is  to  send  on 
two  or  three  sportsmen  with  orders  to  conceal  themselves  somewhere 
in  fcont  of  the  pine  wood  where  the  best  will  end.  A  right  and  left 
may  sometimes  be  secured  in  this  manner,  and  the  feat  is  a  very 
enviable  one  considering  the  limited  distribution  and  recent  intro- 
duction of  the  birds  now  existing  in  Scotland.  In  some  &voured 
localities  of  that  country  however  they  abound.  Thus,  after  the 
recent  introduction  of  the  species,  in  i860  and  onwards,  a  hundred 
capercaillie  were  occasionally  seen  during  a  day's  beating  in  the 
woods  of  Dupplin  Castle.  The  mention  of  reintroduction  at  once 
sends  ua  to  the  point  at  which  we  digressed— the  above-mentioned 
work  of  Mr.  Harvie-Brown.* 

He  begins  by  considering  the  meaning  of  the  word  *  capercaillie,' 
and  defers  to  Mr.  Maclaughlan's  opinion  on  account  of  his  Gaelic 
scholarship.  Professor  Kewton  gives  in  the  adhesion  of  hie  great 
ornithological  name  to  the  same  theory,  that  the  word  signifies  '  old 
man '  (i.e. '  old  bird ')  '  of  the  woods.'  On  the  other  hand,  a  great 
body  of  evidence,  both  ancient  and  modem,  points  to  a  derivation 
from  *capull'  (the  Welch  ce/^ZZ,  and  Latin  caballua),  'the  horse 
of  the  wood.'  We  wholly  agree  with  this  view,  setting  the  general 
opinion  from  Boetius,  1526,  to  the  present  day,  as  being  more  likely 
to  be  correct  than  the  theory  of  any  modem  scholar,  hovever 
well-veiwd  in  speech-craft.  Boetius  speaks  of  the  '  Sylvester  equus  ; ' 
and  Bishop  Lesly,  fifty  years  later,  names  *avis  quaedam  i 
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C&percalze,ideBtsylveBterequiis.'*  The 'wood-horse'  towards  the  end 
of  last  century  became  extinct  in  Scotland,  partly  from  persecution, 
partly  from  the  destruction  of  the  forests  and  neglect  of  planting 
fresh  trees,  and  partly  from  the  circumstances  attending  ita  nesting. 
'He  resembles,'  writes  a  Scotch  minister,  in  1775  of  the  capercaillie, 
'  and  is  of  the  size  of  a  turkey  cock,  of  a  dark  grey,  and  red  about 
the  eye ;  he  lodges  in  bushy  fir-trees,  and  is  very  shy ;  but  the  hen, 
which  is  much  less  in  size,  lays  her  eggs  in  the  heather,  where 
they  are  destroyed  by  foxes  and  wild  oats,  and  thereby  the'caperbylie 
ie  become  rare.' '  1 760  may  be  regarded  as  the  year  in  which  the 
species  was  wholly  extinguished  in  Scotland,  though  occasional  notices 
of  stray  birds  being  shot  occur  afterwards.  Curiously  enoTigh  the 
bird  died  out  in  Ireland  about  the  same  time, 

Mr.  Colquhoun  gives  a  good  general  account  of  the  reasons  which 
promoted  the  return  of  the  capercaillie  to  Scotland.^  After  dwelling 
on  the  cutting  down  of  the  primitive  forest  of  Caledonia,  and  the 
increase  of  population  which  had  proved  so  disastrous  to  the  '  horse 
of  the  woods,'  he  proceeds : — 

Qradually,  however,  the  lords  of  the  heather  began  to  reclaim  and  improve 
their  immense  wild  tracts,  and  tree-plaJitmg  had  its  full  diaie  of  their 
time,  labour,  and  expense.  Whole  hillsides  of  larch  and  other  copeewood 
spiang  np  like  muahroomB;  and,  by  the  time  the  'wood  grouse'  were 
brou^t  back  from  Norway,  many  of  these  plantations  had  grown  into 
formidable  forests,  fit  homes  for  these  noble  birds,  and  exactly  suited  to 
their  n&ture  in  every  respect.  Being  gregarious  at  hatching  time,  their 
nests  were  easily  protacted  on  their  first  introduction. 

Mr.  Harvie-Brown  fills  in  the  picture  with  extreme  care ;  indeed 
nothing  is  so  noticeable  ia  his  book  as  the  minute  conecientiousnees 
with  which  he  has  investigated  every  detail  of  the  subject.  It.  has 
evidently  been  a  labour  of  love  to  him.  By  dint  of  sending  out  a 
paper  of  questions  after  the  &ahion  of  a  circi^ar,  be  has  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  large  body  of  information  connected  with  the  distribution 
and  dispendoQ  of  the  capercaillie,  interesting  to  all  lovers  of  our 
wild  birfs. 

From  1760  to  1837  there  were  no  capercaillie  in  Scotland, 
although  several  attempts  bad  been  made  to  introduce  them,  which 
only  resulted  in  gaining  experience  towards  the  rearing  of  the  stock 
which  was  eventually  to  spread  once  more  over  the  country.  Thus 
in  1827,  and  again  in  1829,  capercaillie  were  imported  firom  Sweden 


'  An  earlier  writer  than  either  Boetius  or  Lealj,  Dunbar,  about  the  end  of  tlie 
___eeDth  ocntnir,  uses  the  word  capercaillie  m  a  term  of  endeaTment,  and  appeuB 
to  oonnect  it  with  the  I«tin  ■  c^>er  * — 

■  Qnoth  he.  m;  kid,  my  caplicalreane, 
Hj  bonuf  bab  with  the  mch  tn'ilTeane.' 

DuNBAB,  A.  JBrath  ef  Wmrinif. 
See  Tit  Soattith  fTaturalut,  toI.  t.  p,  390,  1879-80. 
*  Bee  Horvie-BiowD,  p.  31. 
'  On  the  Farm  NatMti  ef  the  SrtHtK  liUt,  p.  41.     Blackwood. 
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to  Usr  Lodge,  near  Braemar,  but  the  praiseworthy  enterprise  ulti- 
mitely  proved  a  complete  failure.  Mr.  Harvie-Brown  coneiderB  that 
this  resulted  from  importing  too  few  hens,  as  the  capercaillie  is  a 
polygamous  bird,  from  coafinemeut,  and  from  improper  feeding.  For 
Kxiie  time  no  further  venture  was  made,  although  Mr.  Lloyd  volun- 
teered Mb  services  in  Sweden  to  aid  any  Scottish  proprietor.  At 
length  in  1837,  thanks  to  the  late  Sir  T.  F,  Burton,  who  was 
d»inms  of  making  some  return  to  I^ord  Breadalbane  for  many  kind- 
Denes,  twenty-nine  capercailliea  (thirteen  cocks  and  sixteen  hens) 
were  landed  at  Hull  and  sent  forward  to  Taymouth  Castle.  A  game- 
beeper  of  Sir  T.  F.  Buxton's  accompanied  them,  having  specially 
joonieyod  to  Sweden  to  collect  them,  and  learn  details  of  their  manage- 
ment. Next  year  twenty  more  birds  were  despatched  to  Taymouth 
Castle.  Several  of  these  were  carried  out  at  night  in  large  baskets 
ud  placed  amongst  the  woods  chiefly  round  the  castle.  The  lids 
were  then  lifted  and  the  birds  permitted  to  find  their  way  out. 
OtlierB  bred  in  confinement,  the  young  poults  being  brought  up  by 
liud ;  but  this  did  not  prove  so  successfiil.  About  the  year  1 863  or 
i86],  however,  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane  estimated  their  numbers 
<a  his  estate  at  more  than  t,ooo  birds,  while  his  bead  gamekeeper 
■u  disposed  to  regard  them  as  reaching  over  2,cxx?.  In  1843  a 
necessfiil  introduction  was  effected  in  the  Isle  of  Arran,  partly  by 
means  of  birds  &om  Taymouth,  partly  by  birds  imported  direct  from 
Sweden,  but  they  did  not  spread  much  from  this  centre.  In  spring 
ud  autumn  the  capercaillie  may  now  be  seen  disporting  themselves 
ud  feeding  in  numbers  on  the  quieter  portions  of  the  Taymouth 
fstate,  and  they  have  for  years  been  spr^ding  along  the  valley  of 
t^  Tay.  In  short,  a  great  experiment  baa  not  only  been  tried  with 
tiwm,  bat  has  proved  eminently  successful. 

By  means  of  a  coloured  map  of  Central  Scotland  the  present 
■iiffbsioQ  of  capercaiUie  can  be  ascertained  at  a  glance  in  Mr.  Harvie- 
Brom's  book.  From  Taymouth  Castle  as  a  centre,  the  birds  have 
«pread  down  I^och  Tay,  up  Glen  Lyon,  and  by  Glen  Dochart  to  Tyn- 
'i'^UD.  Past  Stirling  southwards  they  extend  to  Culross  and  Falkirk. 
Prom  the  Bridge  of  Allan  the  capercaillie  reaches  in  a  broad  baud 
i>foccapation  to  the  woods  around  Brechin.  Glen  Clova  and  Milngavie 
In  miles  from  Glasgow,  may  thus  be  regarded  as  the  furthest  points 
»nth  and  south  at  present  attained  by  the  restored  species.  King- 
's* Water,  west  of  Gleocroe,  is  their  furthest  point  westward.  Woods 
of  spruce,  8coteh  fir,  or  larch,  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  acres  in 
Went,  invite  them,  having  a  southern  exposure  and  some  of  the 
*»«!  being  older  than  the  rest ;  but  larger  woods  suit  them  better. 
Food,  shelter,  and  quiet  are  essential  to  success  in  retaining  them. 
^  greatest  number  that  Mr.  Harvie-Brown  has  known  to  be  shot  in 
*da;  was  thirty-six  at  Ladywell,  near  Dunkeld,  in  1S65,  but  in  &vour- 
*Ue  localities  several  can  easily  be  obtained  in  a  day's  shooting.  It 
'has  appears  that  7'«^rao  Urogailua,  the  glory  of  Scoteh  game  birds, 
'■u  perfectly  established  himself  afresb  in  his  old  haunts,  and  ere 
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loDg  the  '  horse  of  the  woods '  will  doubtleae  take  poaaession  of  more 
QorUiern  localities,  where  man  ie  not  too  hard  upon  it  at  first,  and 
where  suitable  oonditiona  exist  for  its  increase. 

The  earliest  records  of  the  capercailUe  date  firom  prebistorio 
times,  its  bones  having  been  found  along  with  those  of  that  totally 
extinct  bird,  the  great  auk  {Alca  impennis),  in  Danish  kitchen- 
middens  ;  the  last  chapter  in  its  curious  historj  is  told  above.  This 
recital  should  form  a  great  encouragement  to  those  who,  by  acclima- 
tisation of  foreign  Inrds,  or  reintroduction  of  those  all  but  extinct 
like  the  crane  and  spoonbill,  or  even  wholly  extinct  like  the  bustard, 
are  labouring  to  improve  the  national  fauna.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  recent  spread  of  the  capercaillie  through  Central  Scotland  is 
due  to  exceptionally  favoured  conditions  such  as  could  not,  for  instance, 
be  obtained  in  Mr.  Upcber's  late  attempt  to  introduce  the  great 
bustard  airesh  into  Norfolk ;  but  it  should  in  any  case  mioister  hope, 
and  is  a  distinct  gain  in  point  of  experience.  The  capercaillie  itself 
is  a  most  valuable  addition,  not  only  to  the  birds  of  Scotland  which 
provide  sport  for  world-wearied  Southrons,  but  also  to  the  food  supplies 
of  the  countrji.  Those  specimens  which  may  have  been  seen  hai^^g 
in  the  shops  of  the  London  poulterers  come  to  us  from  Scandinavia ; 
but  the  &ct  of  a  bird  as  large  as  a  turkey  being  computed  at  present 
to  exist  in  Scotland  by  the  thousand,  represents  so  much  more  con- 
sumption of  meat,  therefore  so  much  national  wealth.  Owners  of 
Scotch  estates  do  not  however  in  all  cases,  it  should  be  noted,  welcome 
the  capercaillie  with  equal  delight  to  their  woods  and  glens.  Two 
black  accusations  are  made  against  the  bird :  one  rendering  it  an 
object  of  hatred  to  the  planter,  in  that  it  devours  the  leading  shoots 
of  pines  ;  and  the  other  equally  exasperating  the  farmer,  especially 
in  these  cheerless  times.  This  charges  it  with  destroying  much  grain. 
In  common  with  their  close  relatives  the  black -game,  they  certainly  do 
prove  destructive  visitors  whenever  they  take  a  fancy  to  the  crops, 
if  the  latter  are  not  watched.  But  in  the  former  case,  the  ravages 
of  B^uirrels  and  tree-devouring  grubs,  which  seem  of  late  to  have 
increased  enormously,  are  &eq  ueutly  confounded  with  the  bird's  depre- 
dations. If  a  bird  has  once  obtained  an  ill  name,  its  destructi<m  but 
too  often  speedily  follows.  Here  however  we  must  stop,  referring  the 
reader  desirous  of  knowing  closer  particulars  of  the  above  recall  of  the 
capercaillie  to  the  northern  woodlands,  with  much  confidence  to  Mr. 
Harvie-Brown's  painstaking  book.  He  has  deserved  well  of  all 
naturalists,  sportsmen,  and  proprietors,  for  thus  placing  on  record 
the  details  of  the  Taymouth  experiment  which  has  proved  so  unex- 
pectedly successful,  and  has  rescued  an  interesting  member  of  the 
British  avifauna  &om  oblivion. 

M.  G.  Watkibs. 
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Bt  Mbs.  Hebbebt  J0ME8. 

(Canduded.) 

BENEATH  the  massive  tower  of  Caistor,  and  stretching  awa;  to 
St.  Nicholas  Gatway,  off  Oorleston,  lie  Yarmouth  Boade,  gay 
with  vessels  riding  at  anchor,  and  made  classical  by  Defoe  as  the 
scene  of  Bobinson  Crusoe's  first  shipwreck.  The  town  of  Great  Yar- 
mouth touches  tlie  sea  on  the  east,  the  river  Yare  on  the  west.  A 
long  quay,  running  irom  north  to  south,  borders  the  river,  where  the 
numerous  masts  of  the  vessels  closely  packed  together,  the  lively 
trade,  the  rows  of  trees  side  by  side  with  the  rigging,  suggest  a  recol- 
lection of  Antwerp,  impressed  still  further  by  the  grand  old  church 
and  square  in  the  background.  The  sea  beyond,  the  flat  Denes,  the 
height  and  vastnesa  of  Yarmouth  and  G-orleston  churches,  the 
gigantesque  maseiveness  of  Burgh,  the  unbroken  horizon,  give  a 
sense  of  size  and  apace  to  this  locality,  in  spite  of  the  crowded 
honses  whiob  flank  the  narrow  alleys  peculiar  to  the  town. 

These  '  Rows,'  as  they  are  called,  nm  from  east  to  west,  to  the 
number  of  one  hundred  and  forty-five,  bisecting  the  principal  streets, 
which  are  parallel  with  the  river.  They  are  in  slightly  curving  lines, 
mostly  not  more  than  six  feet  wide,  some  much  less,  naixowing  to 
three  feet,  and  they  are,  unlike  the  covered  rows  of  Chester,  open  to 
the  sky.  They  give  passage  to  the  unique  Yarmouth  carts,  with  their 
cargoes  of  fish  bom  the  beach ;  they  echoed,  until  fifty  years  ago,  to 
the  nightly  tread  of  the  watchman,  and  to  the  measured  cry  which 
dispelled  the  shipowner's  dream — *  North  north  east  is  the  wind ; 
DQith  north  east,  two  o'clock,  and  a  cloudy  morning ; '  their  doons, 
which,  by  a  r^ulation,  open  inwards,  admit  to  houses  of  various 
grades,  from  the  picturesque  interior  of  the  fisherman's  cottage  to  the 
well-to-do  fietmily  mansion,  some,  originally  substantial  and  handsome, 
now  divided  into  smaller  dwellings,  and  others  which  still  preserve  a 
rich  legacy  of  ornament  from  the  artists  who  embelLLshed  the  firesides 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  There  is  one  house  fronting  the  Quay,  at 
the  end  of  Row  83,  which,  although  deprived  of  all  trace  of  external 
individuality  by  its  monotonous  modem  casing  of  white  brick,  con- 
tains within  rooms  offering  good  examples  of  interior  decoration,  and 
interesting  as  connected  with  the  counsels  of  those  inhabitants  of 
Yarmoath  who,  when  the  great  national  struggle  broke  out  in  1642, 
headed  the  local  opposition  to  the  House  of  Stuart,  Yarmouth, 
which  espoused  with  fidelity  the  cause  of  the  Parliamentary  army, 
had  returned  as  one  of  its  members,  from  1626,  Miles  Corbet,  a  sou 
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of  Sir  Thomas  Corbet,  of  iijprowBton,  who  had  beeo  made  Re- 
corder in  the  first  year  of  Charles,  and  who  represented,  during  the 
Long  Parliament,  the  prevailing  tone  of  the  borough.  In  Yarmouth,, 
early  in  the  century,  nonconformist  principles  had  had  a  limited,  but 
strong  and  tenacious  life.  The  example  of  John  Robinson,  a  distin- 
guiahed  Puritan,  who  was  incumbent  of  a  neighbouring  village '  and 
who  was  afterwards  the  leader  of  that  band  of  brave  spirits  who,  under 
the  name  of  the  '  Pilgrim  Fathers,'  laid  the  foundation  of  truth  and 
peace  in  New  England — had  a  marked  effect  in  strength ening  into 
individual  conviction  the  opinions  and  preferencea  stirring  in  the 
locality.  William  Bridge,  a  noted  and  eloquent  miin,  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  who  had  resigned  hia  benefice  at  Norwich,  came  "m 
Yarmouth,  and  shared  the  fortunes  of  those  who,  still  holding  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  desired  to  be  independent  of  her 
jurisdiction.  Many  of  these  under  his  guidance,  when  their  ministers 
were  suspended  and  silenced,  and  their  members  imprisoned  and 
harassed,  took  refuge  in  Rotterdam,  to  enjoy  in  peace  the  worship 
they  preferred,  until,  at  the  opening  of  the  Long  Parliament,  they 
returned,  and  gathered  themselves  into  a  church  at  Yarmouth,  wheret 
under  the  influences  which  had  gained  ground  in  the  borough,  they 
succeeded,  in  1646,  in  obtaining  for  their  worship  a  portion  of  the 
parish  church.  Miles  Corbet  was  one  of  their  body;  he  lived  in  a 
house  in  the  Market-place,  not  far  from  the  church.  His  house,  now 
the  '  Weaver's  Anna,'  stands  back  from  the  Market-place,  with  a  court 
in  front.  The  old  walls  are  seen  behind  the  motley  crowd  of  booths 
and  stalls,  whose  attendant  business  fills  the  square  with  life,  and  the 
panelled  parlour  remains  from  which  he  went  out  on  Sabbaths  to 
worship  with  the  Independents  in  their  division  of  the  sacred  build- 
ing. Three  thick  walls,  only  taken  down  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  partitioned  off  the  chancel,  with  its  spacious  aisles,  from  the 
'  children  of  darkness '  chanting  their  anthema  on  the  other  side. 
Through  what  was  once  a  tomb  a  doorway  was  pierced  in  the  northern 
outer  wall,  for  the  convenience  of  the  Puritan  congregation,  who, 
under  the  vaat  arches  and  floriated  windows,  sang  their  sad  psalms  and 
listened  to  the  admonitory  discourses  of  their  pastors.  Miles  Corbet 
had  caught  the  stem  spirit  of  Cromwell ;  he  had  embraced  his  opi- 
nions, bowed  to  bin  genius,  and  conaiatently  supported  hia  measures. 
The  character  of  Cromwell's  soldiers,  at  once  daring  and  deliberate, 
fanatic  and  calm — their  soula  fire,  their  aspect  granite — deepened  his 
confidence  in  the  cause,  and  he,  with  other  influential  persons  in  Yar- 
mouth, bad  dealings  with  the  heads  of  the  army,  and  assisted  their 


At  the  close  of  the  year  1648  secret  consultations  were  being  held 
at  different  centres  in  the  country  on  the  momentous  subject  of  the 
fate  of  the  king.  One  of  these  meetings  took  place  at  Yarmouth, 
where,  according  to  a  tradition  there,  the  thread  of  which  is  eo  un- 

'   nurlingham  Bt.  Audrowa.    6«e  Bloin«eeld. 
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broken  as  to  give  probability  to  its  geQuineneae,  Miles  Corbet,  and 
«thei  kindred  spirits,  the  warm  adbereata  of  Cromwell,  with  the 
geoerals  of  the  army,  hatched  into  a  definite  resolution  the  widely 
floating  and  half-formed  desire  that  the  King  should  be  tried  for  high 
treason.  No  actual  list  of  the  officers  present  on  this  occasion  has 
been  handed  down ;  there  is  no  evidence  that  Cromwell  himself,  or 
«Teii  Biadshawe,  ever  visited  Yarmouth.  The  former  had  previously 
been  in  Norfolk,  where  indeed,  as  is  proved  by  one  of  his  own  letters, 
he  possessed  land,  and  had  also  been  at  Lowestoft,  where  the  Yar- 
mouth volwiteerB  had  met  him ;  but  in  the  winter  of  the  tragedy 
Yarmouth  was  garrisoned  by  a  regiment  of  Cromwell's  troops,  under 
Colonel  Barkstead,  who  was  certainly  at  Yarmouth  at  the  time  of  the 
meeting  in  December,  and  whose  signature  appears  in  the  death  war- 
rant Fair&x,  Fleetwood,  and  Scrope  were  also  on  the  spot  in  the 
late  autumn.  General  Ireton,  the  son-in-law  of  Cromwell,  was 
frequently  in  the  eastern  counties,  and  was  much  connected  with  Yar- 
mouth ;  he  was  entertained  with  his  retinue,  in  1648,  by  the  Corpo- 
ration ;  he  was  at  SomerleytoQ,  the  guest  of  Sir  John  Wentworth,  in 
August ;  the  principal  citizens  of  Yarmouth  were  his  personal  friends ; 
their  &milies  became  allied  to  his  in  marriage ;  it  was  he  who  organ- 
ised, after  some  remonstrance,  and  by  the  influence  of  his  presence, 
the  garrisoning  of  the  town ;  it  is  he  to  whom  Bishop  Burnet  attri- 
butes the  maturing  of  the  scheme  for  the  King's  condemnation,  of  the 
first  steps  towards  which  Cromwell  declared  himself  ignorant,  denying 
that  be  was  a  mover  in  the  matter.  The  origin  of  the  scheme  has 
been  veiled  in  obscurity,  and,  if  Ireton  suggested  it,  it  was  also  his 
pen,  which  was  that  of  a  ready  writer,  that  drew  up  the  ordinance  on 
the  1st  of  January  for  the  sitting  of  a  court  to  try  the  King  for  high 
treason,  after  the  first  motion  to  that  end  had  been  made  in  the 
House  of  Conmions  on  the  previous  December  23. 

Ireton's  relationship  to  Cromwell,  his  natural  determination  of 
character,  his  university  and  legal  education,  his  position  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  and  general  in  the  anny,  all  assisted  to  furnish  him 
with  the  qualifications  which  made  him  so  untiring  and  effective  a 
partisan  during  the  last  few  weeks  of  Charles's  life.  One  of  his  inti- 
mate firiends  in  Yarmouth  was  John  Carter,  bailiET  of  the  town,  who 
had  subscribed  largely  to  the  funds  for  raising  troops,  who  had  signed 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  whose  family  became  related 
to  that  of  the  Parliamentary  general  by  the  marriage  of  his  son 
Nathaniel  with  Ireton's  daughter  Bridget,* 

*  He  di«d  in  1667.     On  his  tomb  is  this  inscription  : — 
Here  lyeth  the  bod;  of 
JOHN  CABTBR, 
Who  was  twice  BailiS  of  this  town, 

£tatia  73  ante :  Dni.  1667. 
His  coDit,  hia  Sght,  hia  race, 

ThoB  finished,  fought,  and  raa. 
Death  brings  him  to  the  place 
From  whence  is  no  return. 
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The  house  in  which  the  King  is  said  to  have  beea  doomed,  ani^ 
which  has  been  already  alluded  to  as  facing  the  quay,'  belonged  to 
Mr.  Carter.  It  contains  the  room,  still  unaltered,  which  was  the 
scene  of  the  conference — a  large  waimcoted  upper  chamber,  thirty 
feet  long,  with  three  windows  looking  on  to  the  quay,  the  walla, 
chimney-piece,  and  ceiling  enriched  with  carving.  According  to  the 
story,  strict  privacy  was  maintained  during  the  deliberations  of  the 
regicides ;  no  spectator  was  admitted ;  one  attendant  only  was  per- 
mitted in  the  vicinity  of  the  room.  Dinner,  which  had  been  ordered 
to  be  served  in  the  dining-room  beneath,  at  four  o'clock,  was  put  off 
from  hour  to  hour  until  eleven,  when  the  secret  deadly  move  having 
been  made  in  the  fight  of  faith,  the  assembly  issued  forth,  clad  la 
what  they  considered  to  be  divine  armour,  to  expedite  their  vic- 
tory. '  After  a  very  short  repast,  they  immediately  all  set  off  by 
post,  many  for  London,  and  some  for  the  quarters  of  the  anny.' 
Such  is  the  account  given  in  a  letter  written  in  1773,  by  Mr. 
Hewling  Luson,  a  well-known  resident  in  Yarmouth,  whose  &ther, 
Mr.  William  Luson,  was  nearly  connected  with  the  Cromwell  &mily.' 
The  letter  was  dated  '  Lowestoft,  May  1 1,'  and  was  addressed  to  Dr. 
Brooke,  at  Norwich.'  Mr.  Hewling  Luson  was  bom  in  1712,  and 
Nathaniel  Carter,  the  son-in-law  of  Ireton,  died  at  an  advanced  age  in 
1723.  Mr.  Luson  was  therefore  a  boy  of  ten  or  eleven  years  when, 
as  he  narrates,  he  was  shown  the  chamber  in  the  lifetime  of  Nath- 
aniel Carter,  whose  father  was  inhabiting  the  house  in  1648-9.  Mi- 
Nathaniel  Carter  was  in  the  habit  of  showing  the  room,  and  relating 
the  circumstances  of  the  occurrence,  of  which,  as  he  was  fourteen 
years  old  at  the  time,  he  retained  the  remembrance. 

Very  shortly  after  the  meeting,  in  January  1649,  Miles  Corbet  wa» 
one  of  those  present  at  the  trial  of  Charles  I.,  and  bis  signature,  with 
his  seal  and  coat  of  arms — a  crow — stands  at  the  end  of  the  fifty-nine 
names  which  are  appended  to  the  death  warrant.  Thirteen  years  later 
be  suffered  the  consequence.  After  the  Restoration  he  escaped  to  Hol- 
land, but  was  betrayed  and  taken,  with  Barkstead  and  another,  at  Delf), 


Nevec  did  ijeaman  harbour  spie, 

Nor  pilgrim  see  his  home  draw  nigh, 
Nor  captive  boor  of  his  return, 

Nor  servant  hia  indentnre  buro, 
Not  banished  prince  retrieve  his  crown. 

Nor  tired  mnn  at  aigbt  lie  down, 
With  greater  Joy  than  he  ezprast 

At  sight  of  iu8  approaching  rest  1 

'  It  is  now  No.  4,  9ontb  Quay.  Another  remarkable  Elizabethan  bouse  contain- 
ing rooms  of  mnch  beauty  is  now  the  '  Star  Inn '  on  the  Hall  Quay,  a  few  doors 
further  north. 

*  Elizabeth  and  Hannah  Hewling  (sisters  of  the  two  Hewlings  whose  execution 
for  participation  iu  Monmouth's  attempt  excited  so  much  commiseratiOD)  manieil 
William  Luson  and  Hem?  Cromwell,  a  grandson  of  the  Protector. 

*  It  was  published  in  the  same  year,  in  the  Appendix  to  tjia  second  voltune  o( 
HwgKei'  Letten,  and  had  been  written,  at  the  request  of  the  Editor,  as  a  coutribvi- 
tion  to  that  collection. 
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and  brought  to  England.  A  abort  but  siguiScant  eutry  in  the  church 
book  of  ^e  Independent  body  at  Yarmouth,  to  which  he  had  clung 
«o  resolutely,  records  bis  &te :  '  MileB  Corbet,  suffered  at  -Loudon, 
April  19,  1662.'  His  execution  was  witnessed  by  Pepys,  who  was 
food  of  tiie  '  sad  sights '  which  abounded  in  the  early  years  of  tbe 
Kestoration,  and  who  took  up  his  stand  at  a  corner  shop,  a  draper's, 
in  Aldgate  Street,  to  see  the  cart  pass  in  which  Miles  Corbet,  Bark- 
stead,  and  Okey  were  being  drawn  to  Tyburn.  He  testifies  that  they 
all  looked  very  cheerful,  and  died  defending  what  they  had  done  to 
the  King. 

Yarmouth  seems  to  have  exercised  some  attraction  over  the 
Cromwell  femily,  and  General  Fleetwood,  who,  after  Ireton's  deatb, 
sacceeded  him  in  Ireland  as  Deputy  Governor,  and  married  his 
widow,  posaeBsed  Burgh  Castle  for  some  years,  and,  brides  Mrs.  Na- 
thaniel Carter,  another  granddaughter  of  the  Lord  Protector,  lived* 
died,  and  was  buried  at  Yarmouth.  Bridget,  the  third  daughter  of 
General  Ireton,  married,  in  1669,  Mr.  Thomas  Bendish,  who  left  her  a 
bouse  in  '  Soutbtown,'  across  the  river,  which  she  occupied  until  her 
death  in  1728.  She  was  a  personage  of  strong  individuality,  self- 
reliant,  and  resolute,  wit^  a  presence  and  manner  that  at  once  claimed 
deference.  Yarmouth  was  proud  of  this  reproduction  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  whose  face,  figure,  mental  and  moral  peculiarities,  bo 
strongly  resembled  his.  She  recollected  her  grand&ther,  and  standing, 
when  six  years  old,  between  bis  knees  at  a  cabinet  council,  when  she 
beard  secrets  which  neither  bribes  nor  the  severest  whippings  could 
extract  from  her.  To  test  her  character,  these  were  applied  by  her 
mother,  hut  her  promise  to  her  grandfather  prevailed.  She  pre- 
served throughout  life  a  warm  adiniration  for  him,  considering  him 
iiot  only  the  first  general  on  earth,  but,  next  to  the  twelve  apostles, 
the  firxt  saint  in  heaven,  and  would  challenge  to  single  comlMit  with 
swords  any  '  coward '  who  dared  to  disparage  bis  memory.  Very  lo- 
quacious, eloquent,  and  enthusiastic,  she  would  frequent  the  drawing- 
nKMns  and  assemUy-rooms  of  Yarmouth  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
eighteentii  century,  as  a  leadiDg  and  distinguished  guest,  dressed  in 
the  richest  silks,  and  with  a  small  black  hood  on  her  head,  arriving 
after  a  day  spent  in  hard  manual  labour  with  her  workmen  over  the 
salt  pans  of  her  salt  manufactory  on  Cobholme  island. 

The  evening  over,  she  remounted  her  mare  to  return  to  South- 
town,  abont  half  a  mile  distant;  and,  perched  on  her  old-fashioned 
saddle,  would  trot  home  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  piercing  the 
night  air  with  the  loud  jubilant  psalms  in  which  she  shrilly  declared 
her  election  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

But  she  never  forgot  the  traditions  of  her  childhood,  and  their 
legacy  of  personal  dignity.  When,  as  Mr.  Dawson  Turner  used 
to  tell,  his  grandfather  asked  her  oqe  day  whether  she  had  ever  been 
at  Court,  she  replied, '  I  have  never  been  at  Court  since  I  was  waited 
upon  on  the  knee ' — an  anecdote  which  seems  to  link  those  br-gone 
times  with  our  own.     The  dresses  she  wore  were  of  those  days ;  the 
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old  court  costumes  which  had  adoraed  the  persons  of  Mra.  Cromwell 
and  Mre.  Iretoa  at  the  receptions  of  the  Protector,  and  whoee  feshion 
maybe  seen  in  the  portraits  of  those  ladies  at  Chequers  Court,  in  Buck- 
inghamshire, bad  descended  to  her,  and  dignified  the  streets  of  Yar- 
mouth with  their  quaint  richness.  These  were  bequeathed  by  her  to 
Mrs.  Robert  Luson,  of  Yarmouth,  and  were  shown  in  London  as  recently 
as  1S34,  at  an  exhibition  of  Court  dresses  held  at  the  Somerset  Gal- 
lery in  the  Strand. 

Mre.  Bendisb  was  enthusiastic  in  the  oause  of  the  Bevolution  of 
1688  ;  she  obtained  and  secretly  circulated,  dropping  them  in  the 
streets,  printed  sheets  which  announced  to  their  readers  the  deliver- 
ance in  prospect.  It  wa^  in  her  days  that  the  neighbourhood  of  Yar- 
mouth furnished  to  the  Protestant  cause  in  Ireland  one  of  tboiie 
brave  and  useful  seamen  who  obtained,  in  the  reign  of  William  III., 
the  well-earned  honours  of  their  profession.  Sir  John  Ashby,  bom 
at  Lowestoft,  and  connected  by  family  ties  with  Yarmouth,  shared, 
in  1689,  the  peril  and  the  reward  of  the  battle  in  Bantry  Bay,  with 
another  better-known  naval  worthy,  who  received  with  him  on  the 
same  day,  at  Portsmouth,  the  distinction  of  knighthood.  This  was 
Sir  Cloudesley  Shovell,  the  ardent  adherent  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  afterwards,  by  sheer  force  of  valuable  service,  the  favoured  of 
Queen  Aune.  He  emerged  &om  a  village  on  the  "north  coast  of  Nor- 
folk, to  spend  a  life  amid  the  storms  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  blood- 
stained waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  confronting  the  wild  pirates  of 
Tripoli,  the  navies  of  France,  the  merchantmen  of  Spain,  with  the 
fearlessness  and  promptitude  which  earned  him  his  reputation. 
Smollett  says  that  he  was  '  bom  of  mean  parentage  in  the  county  of 
Suffolk ; '  Cockley  Cley,  an  obscure  village  in  the  west  of  Norfolk, 
which  never  heard  the  rush  of  the  wave,  nor  produced  a  common 
seaman,  much  less  three  admirals,  has  been  pointed  out  as  his  birth- 
place ;  the  men  of  Devonshire  are  inclined  to  claim  him  for  their 
countcyman ;  but  it  is  most  probable  that  he  was  bom  in  the  village 
of  Cockthorpe,  near  Blakeney,  about  two  miles  from  the  coast.  The 
entry  in  the  parish  register  of  that  village,  which  gives  his  name  and 
the  date  of  his  baptism,  November  25,  1650,  is  not  indisputably  re- 
liable, as  it  wafi  evidently  inserted  later  than  the  entry  which  follows 
it,  although  the  handwriting  and  ink  are  much  the  same  in  style  and 
colour  as  those  of  the  entries  of  the  time.^  Cockthorpe  was  the  resi- 
dence of  his  parent^  and  the  scene  of  his  youth.     A  gentleman,  bora 

•  1648. 

Qalielmus,  Ik. 

Oalielmiia,  tea 

16S0. 

Clondedy'l  trntdtatiu  vicMimo  qaiato  NovembriH  1650 

Shard]    /  Bobenua  Blin.  Qalielmi  Straugheinan  b^  fnit  dio  25°  Jui 

iSSi- 
.    Tboma.  elins  Boberti,  ftc 
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io  168S,  who  Boanied  Sir  Cloudesle}'  Sbovell'B  niece,  and  who,  as  a 
boy,  vas  well  acquainted  with  him,^  gave  many  particulars  to  his 
grandson,  who  communicated  them  in  turn  to  his  soo,^  now  living  in 
Norfolk.  These  relatioos  of  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovell  lired  at  Brinton,  a 
few  miles  from  the  bouse,  an  object  of  frequent  interest,  which  the 
Shovells  occupied.  The  grandson  of  Sir  Cloudesley  Sbovell's  nephew 
would,  as  his  sod  still  narrates,  take  him  to  Cockthorpe  and  point  out 
the  spots  in  the  village  associated  with  their  distinguished  ancestor. 

So  &r  from  being  in  the  lowest  circumstances,  and  apprenticed 
throughout  childhotKl  to  a  shoemaker,  as  is  usually  asserted,  the 
future  admiral  was  the  son  of  middle-class  parents,  who  rented  a 
&nD  of  the  Calthorpes,  and  occupied  the  Manor  House,  and  no 
shoemaker  even  existed  in  the  rural  hamlet  to  give  Sir  Cloudesley 
Shovell  80  unnecessaiy  an  accomplishment.  His  original  letters, 
too,  of  which  there  has  been  until  lately  a  collection  in  Korfolk, 
were  so  well  worded  as  to  show  that  he  had  received  a  fair  edu- 
cation. The  small  agricultural  village  of  Cockthorpe  is  scattered 
over  an  elevated  plateau  of  land,  and  commands  a  sight  of  the 
wa,  full  and  wide  enough  to  allure  to  that  'life  on  the  ocean 
wave,'  which  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  passion  of  its  youthful  popu- 
lation. Sir  Christopher  Minns,  one  of  Queen  ElizabetJi's  adnuials; 
Sir  Jobn  Xarborough,  bom  in  1640,  who  served  under  Charles 
II. ;  and  his  protege,  '  my  boy  Shovell,'  ten  years  younger,  all 
drew  their  first  breath,  and,  with  that  inspiration  of  salt  air,  the 
love  of  the  sea  iuto  their  blood  for  life,  in  this  little  village.  Air. 
Shovell  lived  in  a  castellated  stone  house,  originally  fortified  as  a 
defence  against  the  incursions  of  the  smu^lers,  who,  in  sweeping  the 
coast,  undeteixed  by  the  chain  of  stations  which  now  protects  it, 
would  occasionally  take  forcible  shelter  on  shore.  A  room  in  this 
bouse,  entered  by  a  doorway  arched  over  with  stone,  is  shown,  which 
is  still  called  by  the  villagers,  '  Sir  Gloudesley's  drawing-room.' 
His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Cloudesley,  lord  of  the  manor 
of  Letheringsett,  not  far  from  Cockthorpe ;  Cloudesley  is  a  surname 
which,  as  well  as  that  of  Shovell,  is  now  extinct  in  Norfolk.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  Normandy,  where  the  surname  of  '  Chauvel ' 
is  frequently  found,  may  have  sent  over  to  the  shores  of  England  the 
Sir  Boger  de  Schoville,  mentioned  in  Blomefield's  county  history, 
and  may  have  been  the  source  of  the  fiunily  of  Shovell,  heard 
of  from  time  to  time  in  Norfolk. 

The  exploits  of  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovell  are  of  three  distinct 
periods :  he  first  distinguished  himself  in  Charles  II.'b  reign ;  he  then 
with  equal  zeal  and  bravery  defended  the  cause  of  William  III.,  and, 
in  the  prime  and  meridian  of  life,  although  to  Mm  its  last  stage,  led 
t>ie  squadrons  of  Queen  Anne  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession.  The 
restoredKing,thegrave  grand  Dutchman, the  Queen, whose  personality 
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Beems  always  out  of  keeping  with  her  romantic  and  richl;  peopled  timea^ 
each  in  turn  secm^  the  loyalty  of  the  weather-beat«ii  seaman,  who, 
from  the  time  when  he  was  a  village  urchin  intent  on  *  tiie  pellncid 
horn'  at  school,  or  playing  truant  barefoot  on  the  beach,  to  the 
moment  when  his  corpee  was  dashed  against  the  beach  at  Scilly,  had 
one  idea— ^to  fight  for  England  ;  and  one  home — the  sea. 

His  early  condition  in  life  contributed  nothing  to  his  after  suc- 
ceea,  and  impeded  rather  than  facilitated  his  career ;  but  the  activity 
and  adventure  of  his  strong  nature  were  only  stimulated  by  difBcul- 
ties.  No  hotbed  was  required,  no  array  of  advantages,  no  carefully 
supplied  starting-point — for  more  languid  spirits  t£e  conditions  of 
success — to  wing  his  flight.  He  went  to  sea  at  ten  years  old,  with  his 
friend  Sir  John  Narborough,  and  although  not  a  cabin-boy  in  the 
present  acceptation  of  the  term,  he  undertook  his  captain's  errands,  as 
is  shown  by  his  volunteering  on  one  occasion,  while  still  almost  a 
child,  to  swim  through  the  enemy's  fire  with  some  despatches  for  a 
distant  ship,  a  service  he  accomplished  by  carrying  the  papers  in  his 
mouth.  In  1676,  when  he  was  twenty-four  years  old,  he  auccesefully 
protected  the  English  merchant  vessels  in  the  Mediterranean  against 
the  cruisers  sent  out  from  Tripoli ;  ensuring  their  safety  by  entering 
that  harbour,  and  burning  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  cra^.  This  inci- 
dent first  brought  him  into  notice.  Later,  on  the  accession  of 
William  III.,  he  embraced  warmly  the  side  of  the  revolution,  and  at 
an  early  period  of  William's  reign,  fought  in  the  skirmish  at  Bantry 
Bay,  when,  beneath  the  rocky  scenery  of  that  beautiful  coast,  the 
French  and  English  fleets  employed  the  bright  hours  of  May-day 
16S9  in  cannonading  one  another. 

A  year  after,  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovell,  commanding  a  squadron  of 
men-of-war,  took  William  III,  across  St.  George's  Channel,  and 
landed  hiin  in  Ireland  to  fight,  on  July  i,  1690,  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  which  sent  the  Dutch  prince's  fether-in-law  back  to  the  shelter 
of  Paris.  Another  scheme  formed  later  by  King  James  is  alluded  to 
in  the  following  letter,  one  of  the  few  now  existing,  written  by  the 
hand  of  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovell.  It  is  addressed  to  his  brother-in-law 
at '  Morston,  near  Holt  Market,  in  Norfolk.'  This  village  was  close 
to  Cockthorpe,  and  contained  an  estate  with  which  Sir  Cloudesley 
Shovell  endowed  his  mother  in  her  old  age.  The  monument  of 
Mr.  Shorten,  the  recipient  of  the  letter,  remains  in  Morston  Church. 

Monntigtii  at  S«a,  Uaich  2,  — 
Brother, — This  is  to  lett  you  know  of  my  good  he&Ith,  and  that  we  are 
upon  the  french  ooaat,  with  a  fleet  of  upwards  of  fifty  men  of  warr :  and 
have  happily  prevented  an  inration  from  france  :  for  K.  James  was  reedy  to 
imbark  with  twenty  tiiousand  fronch  in  order  to  make  a  bloody  warr  iu 
our  cotmtty.  I  hope  y"  gentlemen  about  you  will  not  handle  the  Jacobites 
BO  tenderly  since  they  t^e  part  with  him  who  was  bringing  in  a  foiraine 
army  of  papists  to  lay  our  country  in  blood  and  ashee :  and  all  the  plagues 
and  misfortunes  that  attend  warr.  Fray  delivw  tJie  enclosed  to  Cap°  Brittdfe, 
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and  Irtt  me  ksOT  &om  you  how  he  beluiTes  bimeelfe  as  to  this  pree'  govem- 
ment.  Hiis,  with  my  du^  to  my  mother,  humbly  oraving  her  bleflsing, 
■Jw  my  love  to  my  nster  aad  yoni^f  »nd  all  friends, 

I  remain  your  loving  brother, 

Gloiid.  Shovell. 

When,  in  the  long  proceBsion  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  Englandr 
William  of  Orange  was  seen  no  more,  and  Queen  Anne  stepped  to  the 
front,  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovell  saw,  as  in  a  brilliant  vista,  tiie  welcome 
career  which  opened  to  him  by  the  declaration  of  the  war  with  France 
tod  ^nin.  During  the  first  five  years  and  a  half  of  that  long 
stnig^  he  was  constantly  employed.  In  the  autumn  of  1702  he 
was  despatched  to  Vigo,  five  days  after  the  capture  of  the  town  by 
SiiG-eorge  Rooke,aDd  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  manning,  repair- 
ing, and  bringing  home  the  French  men-of-war  and  Spanish  galleons 
which  had  been  reached  and  taken  when  the  flagship  of  Admiral 
Hopson,  crowded  with  sail,  crashed  through  the  barrier  lying  across 
tJie  mouth  of  the  harbour  and  rode  in  among  the  enemy.  The  mission 
of  Sir  Ctoudestey  Shovell  was  expeditiously  accomplished,  and  the 
sqnadron  struf^led  home  through  a  November  storm,  lees  formidable 
indeed  than  the  terrifio  W.S.W.  gale  of  the  ensuing  autumn,  but 
efficient  to  render  the  voyage,  with  the  prize  ships,  an  anxious  one. 

At  the  battle  of  Mal^;a,  in  1704,  which  immediately  succeeded 
the  scaling  of  the  Gibraltar  Rock,  Shovell  shared  with  Sir  Geo^ 
Booke  the  credit  of  a  victory  which  secured  to  the  English  the  per- 
manent possession  of  their  newly  made  prize.  It  was  on  his  return 
to  England  after  this  action  that  he  was  presented  to  Queen  Anne, 
and  received  from  her  the  snuff-box  adorned  with  a  portrait  of  her 
Majee^  surrounded  with  diamonds,  which,  still  redolent  of  the  fra- 
grant atoms,  is  among  the  treasures  of  his  descendants. 

In  the  following  year,  when  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  went  to 
Spain  at  tJie  head  of  the  army,  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovell  commanded 
the  fleet,  and  after  touching  at  Lisbon  and  Gibraltar,  and  taking  on 
board  the  aspirant  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  the  Archduke  Chailee  of 
Austria,  they  arrived  at  Barcelona  on  August  16,  when  the  bold  and 
brilliant  general,  stimulated  further  by  the  perseverance,  determina- 
tion, and  counsels  of  Shovell,  succeeded,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  hundred 
English  soldiers,  in  storming  the  fort,  and  taking  full  possession  of 
tb^  fine  port  and  city.  This  was  one  of  the  happy  successes  acknow- 
ledged with  rejoicing  in  England,  but  which  were  soon  to  disappear 
frcan  the  scene  in  Spain.  The  last  year  of  Sir  Cloudesley  Sbovell's 
life,  1 707,  was  that  of  the  battle  of  Almanza,  fatal  to  the  cause  of  the 
AUies ;  and  his  own  expedition  against  Toulon  was  an  unfruitful  one, 
although  preceded  by  a  successful  enterprise  at  the  mouth  of  the  Var, 
*ben  he  dislodged  the  French  troops  from  their  position  on  the  banks 
of  the  river.  On  this  occasion,  the  French  lines  were  near  enough  to 
the  sea  to  receive  a  cannonade,  and  when  the  Esterel  mountains 
liad  ceased  to  echo  to  the  gnns  of  five  men-of-war,  and  to  the  shouts 
of  six  hundred  British  sailors,  who  landed  in  boats  and  took  the 
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entrenchment,  the  scene  waa  left  alone  in  ita  beauty,  and  the  French 
had  disappeared. 

After  the  attempt  upon  Toulon,  Sir  Cloudealey  Shovell  turned 
towards  England,  wich  the  larger  portion  of  the  fleet,  ten  ships  of  the 
line,  five  frigates,  four  fire-ships,  a  sloop  and  a  yacht.  *  The  stately 
ships  went  on,'  through  the  Mediterranean,  past  the  CTibraltar  Rock, 
along  the  Atlantic  waves  for  the  last  time  tmder  Sir  Gloudeal^'s 
flag.  He  had  with  him  on  board  the  'Association'  his  two  stepsons. 
Sir  John  Narborough,  who  had  been  created  a  baronet,  and  his 
brother ;  for  Sir  CtoLuJesley  had  not  only  taken  up  the  profession,  and 
more  than  continued  the  reputation  of  his  friend,  Admiral  Sir  John 
Narborough,  but  he  had  also  succeeded  to  his  wife.  Lady  Shovell 
and  his  own  two  daughters  were  awaiting  him  in  London,  when,  on 
the  morning  of  October  22,  the  fleet  neared  the  shores  of  England. 
Between  the  Scilly  islands  and  the  Land's  End  lie  the  dangerous 
'  Bishop '  rocks,  where  a  portion  of  this  fleet — three  ships  of  the  line, 
the  '  Association,'  the  *  Romney,'  and  the  '  Eagle ' — were  destined,  at 
the  very  close  of  their  homeward-bound  voyage,  to  founder  with  all 
hands.  All  the  afternoon  the  fleet  lay  to,  the  wind  blowing  a  fresh 
gale  at  S.S.W.,  and  the  weather  hazy,  the  crew  of  the  Admiral's  ship 
celebrating  their  joy  at  the  sight  of  home  by  unusual  festivities,  until 
at  sis  o'clock  Sir  Cloudesley  stood  away  again  under  sail,  unaided  by 
the  brilliant  beacon  which  now  crowns  the  Wolf  Rqck,  yet  warned  by 
the  then  recently  established  lighthouse  on  the  summit  of  the  island 
ot  St.  Agnes ;  but,  for  what  reason  can  never  be  confidently  asserted, 
the  new  light  burned  in  vain,  in  vain  the  gale  was  hushed,  as  the  great 
ships  entered  that  awfiil  district  of  rock  and  surf.  Nine  hundred 
souls  were  on  board  the  '  Association,'  when,  in  the  darkness  of  the 
autumnal  night,  she  struck  on  the  rock  near  St.  Mary's  island ;  a  huge 
wave,  which  floated  the  '  St.  George,'  close  by  and  also  in  danger, 
and  flung  her  into  safety,  banged  the  *  Association '  on  to  her  deadly 
fate.  TJie  grand  vessel,  her  flag  flying,  and  all  sails  set,  teeming 
with  life,  and  bravery,  and  jollity,  paused,  tottered,  backed,  and  then, 
with  a  terrific  plunge,  sprang  against  the  rock,  and  in  less  than  three 
.  minutes  every  trace  of  her  existence,  and  of  the  human  beings  who 
peopled  her,  had  disappeared. 

The  body  of  Sir  Gloudesley  Shovell  was  found  by  Paxton,  purser 
of  the  *  Arundel '  man-of-war,  on  the  beach  of  St.  Mary's,  one  of  the 
Scilly  islands.  It  was  conveyed,  after  being  embalmed,  on  board 
the  '  Salisbury.'  The  '  London  Gazette '  of  October  30  prints  the 
despatch  which  announced  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  at  Plymouth,  with 
its  'dark  freight,  a  vanished  life.'  '  Her  Majesty's  ship  the  "  Salis- 
bury "  is  come  into  our  sound,  and  hath  on  board  the  body  of  Sir 
Gloudedey  Shovell,  which  was  taken  up  under  the  rocks  of  St.  Mary's.' 

Some  uncertainty  hangs  over  the  last  moments  of  Sir  Gloudesley 
Shovell.  That  his  body  was  washed  ashore  by  the  sea  has  been  com- 
monly believed,  but  there  is  a  letter  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl 
of  Romney  which  gives  a   somewhat  different  version,  and   adds 
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another  dark  shade  to  the  etory  of  his  death.  It  appears  that  he 
vnKsn.  to  shore,  and  reached  it  alive,  according  to  the  evidence  of 
this  letter,  which  was  written  about  the  year  1 790,  by  the  second 
Lwd  Romney,  whose  father,  the  first  baron,  had  married  the  eldest 
danghtflr  of  Sir  Cloudealey  Shovell,  It  ia  one  of  many  family  papers 
relating  to  the  biography  of  Shovell  which  are  preserved  by  the  pre- 
sent owner  of  *  The  Jfote.'     Lord  Romney  says ; — 

There  is  one  circurrutance  relating  to  Sir  Cloudealey  ShoveU'a  death  that 
v>  known  to  very  few  persons,  namely — he  was  not  drowned,  having  got 
to  shore,  where,  by  the  confeesion  of  an  ancient  woman,  he  was  put  to 
d»Ui.  This,  many  years  after,  when  on  her  deathbed,  she  revealed  to  Uie 
minister  of  the  parish,  declaring  she  oould  not  die  in  peace  till  she  had 
Eu«de  this  confeesion,  as  she  was  led  to  commit  the  horrid  deed  for  the  sake 
of  plunder.  She  acknowledged  having  among  other  things  an  emerald  ring 
in  bo'  poeseEsion,  which  she  had  been  afraid  to  sell  lest  it  sboold  lead  to  11 
dieoovery.  This  ring,  which  she  delivered  to  the  minister,  was  by  him 
given  to  James  Earl  of  Berkeley  at  his  particular  request.  Sir  Uloudesley 
Shovell  and  himself  having  lived  on  the  strictest  footing  of  friendship.^ 

The  ' Mercure  Historique  et  Politique' — a  journal  published 
monthly  at  the  Hague  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century — after 
giving  an  account  of  the  wreck,  reports  the  facts  that  the  body  was 
Ibund,  robbed  and  buried  by  the  islanders,  and  the  spot  afterwards 
divulged  by  them  to  Paxton,  who  was  searching  for  the  body.  In 
the  number  of  that  journal  for  December  1707  there  is  mention  of 
M  emerald  ring  having  been  stolen  from  the  hand  of  Sir  Cloudesley 
by  the  peasants  of  St.  Mary's.  The  story  in  the  letter  forms  a  sequel 
to  the  mention  of  the  ring  in  the  '  Mercure,'  on  the  supposition  that 
'  la  belle  nmeiaude  qu'il  arait  au  doigt '  was  effectually  secreted  by 
the  thief  at  the  time,  and  the  theft  assumed  by  the  absence  of  the 
ring  from  the  accustomed  finger. 

The  ring  is  set  with  a  large  emerald  surrounded  by  diamonds,  and 
M  DOW  poss^sed  by  one  of  the  descendants  of  Lord  Berkeley.  The 
date  of  the  revela^on  of  the  ring  is  not  given  in  the  letter,  but  it 
most  have  been  before  1736,  as  Lord  Berkeley  died  in  that  year;  he 
hid  been,  as  Lord  Dursley,  in  the  fleet  when  the  wreck  occurred. 

Sir  Cloudesley's  body  lay  iu  state  at  his  house  in  Soho  Square 
until  December  22,  when  it  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The 
nuwoment  there  represents  him  in  a  fancy  suit  of  armour  ;"*  there  are 


'  The  letter  is  DDdated.  It  waa  writtec  to  Caplain  Locker,  and  contained  other 
paiticiilBTs.  It  was  nsed  (or  the  Bie^aphia  Xaealii,  published  in  1795,  where  tbe 
Htlctance  was  incoiporated  in  the  narrative.  The  precise  words  of  the  letter  are  as 
»bOTe,  and  axe  taken  from  the  original  document. 

"  Id  tbetnenty-dzth  nnmberaf  the^MiTtat^  Addison  remarks  :  'Sir  C.  Shovell's 
Bioiiitnieiit  has  very  often  given  me  great  offence.  Instead  of  the  brave,  rough 
EDglL>h  admiTBl,  which  whs  the  distiDgaiBhing  character  of  that  plain  gallani  man, 
he  ii  reprexenled  on  his  tomb  b;  the  figare  of  a  bean  dressed  in  a  long  periwig  and 
Tvpodng  himself  apon  velvet  cu^bions  under  a  canopy  of  state.  The  inHcription  is 
intvenble  to  the  monument,  for  instead  of  celebraiing  the  many  reraarkablo 
»cti<m  he  had  performed  in  the  service  of  bis  conntry,  it  acquaints  us  only  with  the 
Baana  of  bis  death,  in  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  reap  any  hononr.' 
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vruer  portraite  extant  which  preserve  the  aspect  of  the  handsome 
burly  form  whose  breath  was  so  suddenly  and  tragically  stopped  in 
the  midday  of  his  vigorous  life.  But  in  the  untimely  close  of  his 
career,  he  but  shared  the  usual  fate  of  those  brave  spirits  who  &ce  fire 
and  water  that  ve  may  rule  the  waves ;  and  when  Sir  Cloudesley 
iShovell,  in  the  words  of  a  contemporary  '  Elegy,'  '  where  he  had 
reigned  with  honour,  made  his  grave,'  the  century  had  already  com- 
menced which  was  stirred  by  the  advent  of  one  more  shortlived  still, 
but  greater  than  he. 

Quietly,  without  prophetic  rustle,  there  stands,  also  on  the  shore 
of  Norfolk,  the  slight  ^il  immortal  foce  and  figure  of  England's 
must  famous  Admiral.  The  naval  glory  of  Great  Britain  was  to  cul- 
minate in  this  youth,  who,  neither  before  nor  since — endless  as  oppor- 
tunity had  previously  been,  unlimited  as  the  facilities  afforded  by 
science  are  now,  for  conquest  at  sea — ^has  been  surpassed  in  the  suc- 
cesses he  achieved. 

The  soul  of  fire  that  inspired  that  delicate  frame,  the  dauntless 
daring,  the  profound  skill,  as  well  as  the  gentle  generous  nature  and 
faumane  heart,  kindled  gradually  into  life  in  the  little  country  3>ar- 
sonage  standing  by  the  North  Sea  side,  where  a  numerous  family  of 
Nelsons,  who  shared  through  the  mother  the  blood  of  the  Walpoles, 
was  brought  up  in  unambitious  seclusion.  The  mother  died  when 
Horatio  was  eight  years  old,  and  he  was  entrusted  by  bis  father,  the 
rector  of  Bumham  Thorpe,  to  the  care  of  an  uncle,  who  took  him  to 
sea. 

To  tell  the  well-known  story  of  Nelson's  public  career  is  as  un- 
called for  as  it  would  be  to  announce  that  the  sun  shines,  that  the 
night  is  made  glorious  by  the  march  of  the  stars,  that  a  flower  ex- 
pands into  a  climax  of  beauty,  a  gem  by  skilful  effort  into  thousand- 
fold lustre,  or  any  other  fact  obvious  to  the  vision  or  thrilling  to  the 
heart ;  the  details  relating  to  this  heroic  being  have  long  been  house- 
hold words.  Who  does  not  know  the  story  of  those  three  great  sea- 
fights,  won  respectively  where  the  sun  beats  down  upon  the  sands  of 
Egypt  and  gilds  the  wavelets  of  her  northern  bay ;  where  the  Sound's 
narrow  channel  spreads  itself  out  into  the  cold  bright  expanse,  dotted 
with  lovely  ishtnds,  and  crowded  with  busy  craft,  which  lies  under  the 
stately  front  of  Copenhagen ;  and  where — last  and  loveliest  surround- 
ing— the  roar  of  the  Atlantic  invades  the  stillness  of  the  Andalusian 

hills. 

Napoleon  himself  was  on  board  the  fleet  when  Nelson  began,  in 
June  1798,  the  chase  which  ended  in  the  first  of  these  battles ;  and 
the  essence  and  grateful  flavour  of  the  victory  of  the  Nile  was  that  it 
checked  the  triumph  of  Napoleon,  locked  him  up  in  Egypt,  and  gave 
breathing  time  to  the  nations  which  were  palpitating  under  bis  heavy 
band.  '  My  principle  is,'  said  Nelson,  '  to  assist  in  driving  the 
French  to  the  devil,  and  in  restoring  peace  and  happiness  to  man- 
kind.' Napoleon  and  his  troops  bad  landed  and  were  at  Cairo,  when 
Nelson  first  caught  sight  of  the  French  fleet  drawn  up  outside  the 
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harbour  of  Alexandria,  in  the  Bay  of  Aboakir.  The  French  ships  of 
^die  line,  and  the  numbers  of  the  men,  were  nearly  one-third  more 
than  those  of  Nelson ;  but,  as  he  had  often  remarked, '  My  men  mind 
shot  no  more  than  peas ; '  his  only  concern  was  for  the  '  Culloden,' 
aground  at  a  distance,  deprired  of  her  share  in  the  thickest  fighting, 
or  what  Nelson  called  '  the  full  tide  of  happiness.'  With  the  same 
spirit  as  when,  a  child  of  six  years  old,  lost  in  a  wood  in  Norfolk,  he 
had  replied  to  the  remark, '  lb  is  a  wonder  that  hunger  and  fear  did 
not  drive  you  home,'  with  the  words  '  Fear,  grandmamma  I  I  never 
saw  Fear ;  what  is  it  ? '  he  announced  to  his  captains, '  There  is  no  if 
in  the  case ;  that  we  shall  succeed  is  certain,'  aa  he  moved  forward 
to  the  battle  fought  in  darkness  through  the  midnight  of  the  ist  of 
August.  One  incident  in  the  course  of  the  night  arrested  the  inces- 
sant firing,  and  dispelled  the  deep  darkness— the  conflagration  of  the 
French  admiral's  ship,  the  *  Orient,'  which  suddenly  flamed  up,  light- 
ing the  waves,  the  coast,  the  dismasted  rolling  ships,  the  red  ^ippery 
^ecks,  and  the  pale  &ce  of  Nelson  on  the  deck  of  the  *  Vanguard,' 
hia  forehead,  which  had  been  sliced  off  by  a  ball,  bandaged  to- 
gether. About  ten  o'clock  the'  Orient'  blew  up,  a  dead  silence  fol- 
lowed, and  then  the  darkness  thickened,  the  guns  b^an  again,  the 
cockpits  gradually  re-EUed,  until  at  daybreak  the  French  were  left 
with  two  ships  of  the  line  out  of  thirteen,  their  admiral  and  five 
thousand  men  killed,  and  the  English  were  kneeling  in  a  solemn  still- 
ness giving  thanks  for  their  victory. 

It  was  at  Yarmouth  that  Nelson  landed  on  his  return  from  the 
Mediterranean,  and  from  Yarmouth  that  he  embarked  in  iSoc  forthe 
Baltic  The  battle  off  Copenhagen  was  one  of  the  most  arduous  of 
those  won  by  Nelson,  from  the  difficnlties  of  the  ground — a  large 
shoal  lying  close  to  the  ships — and  from  the  courage  and  endurance 
of  the  Danes,  who  were  subdued  with  less  relish  and  more  trouble 
than  the  French.  No  timely  negotiation  averted  the  lavish  blood- 
shed of  that  Good  Friday  eve ;  it  was  left  to  Nelson  to  crush  the 
united  scheme  of  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  against  the  naval 
rights  of  England.  He  won  the  victory  in  disobedience  to  orders. 
When  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  who  commanded  the  fleet,  signalled  to  him 
to  stop  the  action  (to  save  Nelson,  as  he  thought,  the  disgrace  of 
inevitable  defeat),  Nelson's  remark  was, '  I  have  only  one  eye,  ao  I 
have  a  right  to  he  blind  sometimes.  I  can't  see  the  signal.  D — n 
the  signal.     Keep  mine  flying  for  closer  battle.' 

Four  years  elapsed,  and  there  follows  the  scene  in  the  cockpit  of 
the  *  Victory,' on  the  afternoon  of  October  21, 1805 — a  scene  which  is 
engraven  on  the  heart  of  every  Englishman,  unequalled  as  it  is 
for  pathos  and  dramatic  power.  The  central  figure,  the  moving 
cause,  of  the  enormous  outburst  of  human  energy  going  on  around, 
had  given  the  impulse  for  the  last  time — the  brilliant  rapidity  of 
mental  action  and  outward  movement  which  had  done  so  much  for 
England  was  about  to  be  arrested.  Midday  was  scarcely  over,  the 
blue  sky  shone  above,  the  din  of  battle  roared  for  miles,  the  great 
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French  ships  one  after  another  struck  their  flags,  the  English  jelk 
of  victory  pierced  the  thunder  of  the  guns,  when  Nelson  was  [aid 
down  to  die. 

The  little  valiant  face  kindled  still  at  the  sounds  from  withouf, 
as  he  la;  on  a  midshipman's  mattrese  with  hia  buck  shot  throiigfa, 
and  the  ominous  internal  gushes  of  blood  draining  awaj  his  life.  Tbe 
despair  of  those  grouped  near  him,  the  awful  excitement  on  the 
surrounding  sea,  added  peace  and  solemnity  to  the  calm  grand  words 
in  which  he  summed  up  tbe  religion,  the  uses,  and  the  successes  of 
his  life — '  Thank  God,  I  have  done  my  duty.'  At  half-past  four, 
three  hours  after  the  ball  of  the  French  rifleman  in  the  ri^ng  of 
tbe  '  Redoubtable '  had  knocked  him  over,  the  soul  departed  of 
him  whom  his  countrymen  regarded  with  fond  prejudice  as  a  beloved 
friend,  with  implicit  faith  as  an  invincible  champion,  and  with 
reverence  as  one  in  whom  lay  stored  the  priceless  resoiutjes  of  genius. 

The  rectory  house  at  Bumham  Thorpe,  where  Nelson  was  bom, 
is  demolished.  It  stood  at  one  end  of  the  village  street ;  the  church, 
in  the  midst  of  fields,  at  the  other.  The  village  is  one  of  the  seven 
Bumbams  which  are  sprinkled  over  a  district  of  some  miles  between 
Holkham  and  Brancaster ;  a  district  which,  according  to  some  ^tAi 
related  l^  Sir  Thomas  Browne  in  1658,  was  one  in  which  frequent 
um  burial  took  place  in  the  days  of  its  Roman  occupation — this 
custom  probably  originating  the  Saxon  *  Brunham,'  by  which  tbe 
cluster  of  parishes  continued  to  'be  called  for  many  centuries." 
Bumham  Thorpe  stands  by  the  side  of  a  transparent  stream,  which, 
shadowed  by  line  old  pollard  willows,  threads  the  district,  and  runs 
down  to  the  >va.  three  miles  distant.  The  stream  was  &miliar  to 
Nelson's  childhood,  as  were  the  elms  of  the  roadside,  and  the  gnarled 
hawthorns  on  tbe  broad  margin  of  the  green  path  which  leads  to  tbe 
church.  It  was  across  this  stream  that  Nelson,  when  a  captain  in 
the  navy,  was  carried  on  the  back  of  a  labourer  on  tbe  occasion  of  a 
party  going  round  to  '  beat  the  bounds '  of  the  parish.  *  I  reckon 
I've  done  about  the  right  thing,'  said  the  sturdy  St.  Christopher,  as 
he  deposited  his  burden  on  the  further  side.  '  No,  you  should  have 
dropped  me,' said  Nelson, 'and  then  everyone  would  have  remembered 
the  occurrence.'  But  it  was  not  necessary  for  Nelson  to  lie  *  roUiog 
in   the   gulf,   confounded    though   immortal,'   for   the  incident  to 


"  Browne's  Hydrivtajthia,  chap,  ii.,  Iws  the  fcHowing:  'In  afield  of  Old  Wai- 
singbiuii.  not  mODy  months  put,  were  digged  ap  between  forty  and  fifty  DmH  containing 
booes— skulls,  ribs,  jaws,  thigh-bones,  and  teeth,  with  fresh  inpreMionsof  their  emu- 
liuBlion.  Near  Ihe  same  plot  of  ground  were  digged  ap  eoals  and  incisemted  snH- 
■tances,  which  begat  conjcoture  that  this  waa  the  place  of  burning  their  bodies.  T)i»t 
these  were  the  urns  of  Homans,  from  tbe  common  cuHtom  and  place  where  they  Ktru 
fonnd,  is  no  obooure  conjecture — not  far  from  a  Roman  garrison,  and  but  five  jaWvf 
from  Brancaster,  let  down  by  ancient  record  under  the  name  of  Bianodunam.  in-i 
the  adjoining  town,  oontaining  seven  parbbe?,  still  retains  the  name  of  Bombnin. 
which  being  an  early  station,  it  is  not  Improbable  the  neigiiboDr  parts  were  fiJIfi 
with  babilationa  either  of  Romans  tbcmaelves,  or  Dritons  Romanised,  which  o!>- 
■erved  the  Roman  customs.' 
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Nelson's  visits  to  fiumham  Thorpe  only  lost  in  1879  their  last 
e;e-witne8s,"  and  the  remembrance  lingers  in  Norfolk  of  bis  presence 
in  the  cotinty  during  tiie  intervals  of  his  professional  life,  roaming  the 
voods  around  Bumham  in  search  of  birds'  eggs,  or  intent  upon  the 
study  of  charts ;  appearing  aa  an  occasional  visitor  ab  Wolterton,  the 
house  of  his  cousin.  Lord  Walpole;  or,  as  he  is  most  vividly  described, 
riding  about  at  the  coursing  meetings  which  were  held  by  his  near 
neighbour  and  distinguished  contemporary,  Mr.  Coke  of  Holkham. 
In  Nelson's  time  the  neighbourhood  of  Bumham  Thorpe  was  no 
longer  a  desert,  and  the  broad  sweep  of  ground,  open  to  the  sight 
and  sound  of  the  sea,  where  the  hare  doubled  and  the  greyhound 
raced  on  these  popular  occasions,  was  already  yielding  to  the  happy 
transfonaatioD  effected  by  the  spirit  and  skill  of  its  successive 
owners.  This  unpromising  spot  on  the  nortbem  coast  of  Norfolk 
became,  towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  site  of  one  of 
the  best-planned  houses  in  England,  and  the  tract  of  surrounding 
country  was  changed  from  a  barren  waste  into  a  wide  and  lovely 
scene  of  wood  and  water. 

Idter,  the  ability  and  enterprise  of  him  who  inaugurated  the 
most  marked  advance  of  modem  times  in  British  agriculture,  and 
pointed  the  way  to  the  experiments  which  have  since  developed 
his  &vourite  science,  also  overcame  the  natural  disadvantages  of  his 
own  locality,  which,  although  it  had,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  pos- 
sessed its  small  port,  with  staith  and  fishing  trade,  owed  no  pro- 
sperity to  the  soil,  but  had  remained  for  ages  an  unreclaimed  and 
unproductive  marsh. 

The  biography  of  Mr.  Thomiis  William  Coke  remains  as  yet 
unwritten,  but  hia  life  and  character,  stamped  by  the  noble  con- 
sistency of  aim  and  the  enlightened  efforts  which  produced  results  of 
such  great  value  to  his  country,  have  rendered  him  one  of  those 
most  cordially  recognised  as  shedding  honour  on  t)ie  history  of 
Norfolk.  TTia  long  career,  lasting  from  the  middle  of  the  past 
centuiy  to  an  almost  corresponding  point  in  the  present  one,  was 
preceded  by  the  footsteps  of  his  great-uncle,  the  first  Viscount  Coke 
of  Holkham  and  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  built  the  house,  and  adorned 
it  with  the  treasures  of  classical  art  which  he  had  collected  on  the 
Continent.  In  1712  Lord  Leicester,  then  Sir  Thomas  Coke,  and 
Lord  Burlington,  men  of  similar  tastes  and  pursuits,  visited  Italy. 
For  some  ^ne  they  studied  together  the  architectural  riches  of 
Home  and  Florence ;  they  investigated  the  che&-d'c8uvre  of  Palladio 
at  Venice  and  Vicenza,  and  imbibed  the  spirit  of  his  works ;  they 
leaznt,  from  the  finest  scholars  and  first  artists  in  those  Italian  cities, 
in  what  directions  to  prosecute  their  assiduous  search  for  the  sculp- 
ture, the  pictures,  the  manuscripts,  the  original  drawings,  with  which 
tb^  designed  to  enrich  their  Ei^liah  homes.  Lord  Leicester  re- 
turned, to  commence,  in  1730,  the  building  of  the  house  which  was 
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to  contain  tbene  objects,  upon  ground  and  in  a  eitnatioQ  vhose 
natural  features  presented  a  contrast  indeed  to  the  aspect  of  the 
Boutbem  monasteries  and  libraries  from  whence  they  were  gathered. 
There  are  at  Holkham  two  very  curious  account-books,  the  entries  in 
which  extend  over  the  years  liiat  Lord  Leicester  was  on  the  Conti- 
nent ;  these  entries  are  made  with  great  regularity,  and  besides 
recording  the  prices  of  the  chief  necessaries  of  life  in  the  various 
cities  through  which  the  travellers  passed,  they  also  note  the  prices 
paid  for  several  of  the  works  of  art,  both  paintings  and  sculptures, 
which  now  embellish  Holkham.  The  books  are  especially  interesting, 
as  thus  showing  the  value  which  such  works  of  art  bore  in  Italy  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century ;  and  they  testify  to  an  unusual  ex- 
cellence of  judgment  in  the  collector,  whose  quest  began  when  he 
had  barely  attained  Ms  majority. 

The  choice  collection  of  illuminated  and  other  manuscripts  ob- 
tained by  him  lay  almost  undisturbed  for  many  years  after  his  death, 
until,  in  1815,  its  existence  was  brought  to  light.  A  full  catalc^e 
of  its  riches  was  then  commenced  by  WiUiam  Boscoe,  aided  by  the 
late  Sir  Frederick  Madden,  and  finished  in  1822.  This  catalogue 
remains  in  manuscript,  but  Boscoe  printed  in  the  '  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Society'  (vol.  ii.)  a  paper  describing  the  collection, and 
the  adcUtions  made  to  it  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Coke. 

There  is  a  portion  of  the  library  at  Holkham  which  possesses  a 
special  historical  interest — those  volumes  which  once  belonged  to 
'  that  great  oracle  of  our  law,'  Sir  Edward  Coke.  It  appears  that 
much  of  his  original  library  was  dispersed  after  his  death.  Evelyn 
mentions  in  a  letter  to  Pepys,  dated  August  12,  1689,"  that  *a  very 
chosen  library  of  Greek  and  other  MSS.'  bought  by  Sir  Edward  Coke 
of  the  son  of  Isaac  Caeaubon,  went  out  of  the  family,  and  one  of  the 
moet  precious  volumes  now  at  Holkham,  which  originally  belonged 
to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  came  into  the  possession  of  Sir  An- 
drew Fountaine  of  Narford,  who  gave  it  back  to  the  Coke  femily. 
This  volume  consists  of  an  exceedingly  curious  collection  of  MS. 
pieces  bound  up  together.  Among  them  is  an  account  of  the  execu- 
tion of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  as  seen  by  E.  W.  Wingfield  (an  ancestor 
of  the  present  Viscount  Powerscourt)  and  reported  on  by  him  to 
Lord  Burleigh,  Another  copy  of  this  account  from  the  same  hand 
is  in  the  British  Museum.  Although  therefore  it  can  hardly  be  sEud, 
as  expressed  by  Boscoe,  that  Sir  Edward  Coke  '  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  library  at  Holkham,'  yet  many  books  with  his  autograph  are  to 
he  found  there  mingled  with  the  other  books  of  the  library,  and  there 
are  some  which  illustrate  his  character  and  pursuits,  and  reveal  in 
a  curious  manner  fragments  of  his  personal  history.  The  first  of 
these  are  the  law  books,  of  which  there  are  many  volumes,  full  of 
notes  in  the  handwriting  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  among  them  a 
report  of  the  judgment  and  part  of  the  argument  in  '  Shelley's  case,' 
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at  the  end  of  which  are  some  vritten  remarks  hy  him.  Hi"  connec- 
tion with  Cambridge  is  recalled  by  a  book  presented  to  him  by  that 
University, '  Labou  Poltamthba.     Lugdmii,  1600.' 

We  touch  his  acquaintance  with  bis  accomplished  contemporary, 
to  whom  the  world  of  letters  owes  so  much,  by  finding  a  copy  of 
*  Milles'  Catal<^ue  of  Honour,*  presented  to  him  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton. 
There  are  also  books  which  belonged  to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  with 
the  coat  of  arms  and  autograph  of  the  latter,  which  came  to  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  by  means  of  his  unfortunate  second  marriage.  After  his 
happy  union  with  the  gentle  and  beautiful  Bridget  Faston,  who 
brought  him  a  large  fortune  and  a  numerous  &mily,  he  persuaded  a 
gay  Coort  beauty,  the  widow  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton's  nephew  and 
heir,  thirty  years  younger  than  himself,  to  bestow  herself  and  her 
poBsessionB  upon  him — a  step  which  resulted  in  perpetual  dissendons. 
A  most  suggestive  memorial  of  his  sentiments  remains  in  the  copy 
of  the  '  Novum  Organum '  presented  to  him  by  hia  great  professional 
rivaL  Even  if  the  donor  and  recipient  of  this  tell-tale  volume  had 
not  been  running  the  same  keen  race,  the  absence  of  elegant  culture, 
social  amenity,  and  inclination  for  '  studies,  arts,  and  sciences '  in  the 
one  wonld  have  repelled  the  other,  resplendent  in  such  acquirements; 
the  story  of  the  mutual  injuries  inflicted  by  their  mutual  jealousy 
is  too  well  known  to  be  repeated  ;  the  animosity  of  Bacon  was  neither 
deepened  by  the  hard  cruelty  of  the  Chief  Justice  in  the  trials  of 
Essex  and  Baleigh,  nor  dispelled  by  bis  subsequent  career.  For 
there  came  a  period  in  the  life  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  after  the  first 
few  years  of  James  I.'s  reign  bad  elapsed,  when  the  darker  colours 
secan  to  &II  away,  and  to  leave  an  outline  distinct  with  the  light  of 
freedom,  justice,  and  patriotism,  steadied  by  the  solid  framework  of 
a  finished  professional  learning. 

The  title-page  of  the  first  edition  of  the  'Novum  Organum,'  pub- 
lished in  1620,  bears  the  design  of  a  ship  passing  through  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules  into  an  undulating  sea.  T^e  HoUcham  copy  is  adorned 
by  the  inscription  *  Ex  dono  authorie ; '  and  immediately  under  this 
are  these  bitter  lines,  in  the  handwriting  of  Sir  Edward  Coke : — 

Instaunire  paras  vetenun  documenta  BOphomm, 
Instaura  leges,  justitiamque  prios. 

Above  the  ship,  also  in  the  handwriting  of  Coke,  is  the  couplet : — 

It  deaerveth  not  to  be  read  in  schools, 
Bat  to  be  fraughted  in  the  ship  of  fooles. 

In  the  church  at  Holkham  is  a  monument  to  John  Coke,  the 
fonrth  son  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  who  acquired  the  estate  of 
Holkham  by  marriage  with  Muriel  Wheatley ;  this  was  augmented 
in  1659  by  the  purchase  of  the  manor. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  himself  was  buried  ab  Tittleshall  in  Norfolk, 
eighty-two  years  after  he  had  made  his  first  effort  in  the  cause 
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of  freedom  by  leaping  Buddenly  into  the  world  wblUt  his  mother  was 
quietly  seated  by  the  fireside  of  ber  parlour  at  Mileham.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  proud  of  this  exhibition  of  energy,  and  to  have  often 
spoken  of  it. 

The  names  of  Coke  and  Bacon,  although  so  antagonistic,  were 
almost  within  hearing  of  one  another  in  Norfolk.  Two  miles  further 
along  the  coast  to  the  eastward  are  still  to  be  seen,  at  Stiffkey,  the 
remains  of  the  beautiful  house  built  and  inhalabed  by  the  elder 
brother  of  Francis  Bacon.  This  had  been  recently  finished  when  the 
family  of  Coke  was  first  established  at  Holkham,  and  etood  on  the 
site  of  a  house  possessed  by  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Lord  Keeper  of  the 
Crreat  Seal  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  Lord  Keeper  endowed  StifFkey 
with  an  histurical  relic ;  for  he  left  '  as  an  heyilome  to  his  house  of 
Stewkey,'  a  drinking-bowl  made  of  no  less  portentous  metal  than 
the  great  seal  of  Philip  and  Mary,  which  was  broken  up  by  himself 
soon  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth.  '  They  beat  their  swords  inta 
ploughehares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooka ' — words  which, 
while  they  symbolise  the  transformation  of  the  fateful  inatiument 
into  the  reviving  wine-cup,  may  take  a  wider  signification,  and  ex- 
press for  us  in  two  sentences  the  change  in  the  history  of  a  county 
during  the  centuries  glanced  at  in  the  foregoing  pages,  &om  the 
reign  of  force  in  the  dark  ages  to  the  peaceful  industry  of  our  own 
times. 
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AMID  the  din  of  conflict  long  and  loudly  raging  between  the  in- 
terests (miscalled  antagonistic)  of  the  owners  and  occnpieTS  of 
land,  it  is  pleasant  to  recognise  one  proposal  which  ought  to  excite 
the  fears  of  neither,  because  it  must  equally  benefit  the  condition  of 
both.  Landlords  in  Ireland  complain  with  good  reason  that  the 
value  of  their  estates  is  fallen,  and  is  likely  still  further  to  &1I ;  and 
landlords  in  England,  though  they  hardly  like  to  admit  it,  are  fiill  of 
alarm  at  the  prospect  of  depreciation.  Excessive  competition  for 
farms,  and  the  state  of  disquiet  and  disturbance  in  Ireland  caused 
thereby,  scares  the  capitalist  from  investing,  and  tempts  hereditary 
possessors  to  sell  at  a  reduced  price.  Graziers  and  daiiy-farmers 
who  have  made  money  prefer  to  keep  it  till  better  times,  and  are 
slow  to  '  sink  it,'  as  they  say,  in  the  piux;hase  of  freehold  when  large 
estates  are  broken  up;  and  for  such  properties  when  offered  for 
sale  imdivided,  there  are  few  and  frequently  no  bidders.  How  the 
advance  of  money  by  Government  to  enable  small  farmers  to  pur- 
chase their  holdings  will  practically  work  remains  to  be  seen.  That 
there  are  difScuIties  and  drawbacks  incidental  to  the  system,  no  man 
of  sense  will  deny ;  but  if  it  is  to  have  fair  play  as  an  experiment,  one 
thing  is  clear,  namely,  that  fee  farms  so  created  should  be  easily 
and  cheaply  saleable  at  their  true  value ;  or  that,  in  other  words,  they 
should  be  rescued  from  the  maw  of  the  usurious  money-lender,  whose 
gains  are  always  out  of  the  urgent  needs  of  men  who  pawn  their  pro- 
perty for  less  tiian  its  worth,  because  they  are  not  able  to  sell  it 
promptly  at  its  true  price.  In  spite  of  any  law  Parliament  may 
make,  and  no  matter  what  terms  of  easy  repayment  to  the  Treasury 
it  may  concede,  the  struggling  farmer  who  has  purchased  thirty  or 
forty  acres  in  the  Land  Court,  and  is  proud  of  his  purchase  while  the 
novelty  lasts,  and  the  weather  is  fair,  will  be  tempted  or  driven  after 
a  bad  harvest  or  two  to  mortgage  or  sell  his  interest  to  the  '  land- 
grabber  '  in  the  next  town  for  less  than  its  value  for  the  sake  of  ready 
money,  wherewith  he  may  hie  to  a  land  beyond  the  sea,  where  his 
kinsfolk  tell  him  he  may  end  bis  days  in  ease  and  plenty.  Thus  the 
worst  evils  of  the  old  system  of  aggregation,  rack-rent,  and  absentee- 
ism will  inevitably  crop  up  anew.  We  know  by  experience  how  in 
England  copyholders  and  stateH-men  have  been  in  numberless  in- 
stances extingnished  and  their  memory  effaced ;  and  nobody  who 
looks  calmly  and  discerningly  at  facts  as  they  stand,  will  deny  the 
constant  tendency  that  exists  in  this  direction.  There  is  beside,  on 
this  side  of  the  Channel  what  may  be  called  the  law  of  territorial 
gravitation,  by  which  smaller  properties  are  attracted  by  greater;  or,  in 
pliin  words,  isolated  farms  are  bought  up  and  brought  within  ring- 
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fence  by  the  wealthy  lord  of  the  manor.  The  fact  that  he  is  opulent 
is  nearly  Bynonymous  with  saying  that  he  '\a  thrifty  and  keen ;  a  man 
who  would  not,  to  gratify  a  whim  or  justify  a  boast,  gire  an  extrava- 
gant price  for  the  '  little  angle '  which  he  wishes  to  add  to  his  already 
extensive  acreage.  He  kee[»  his  eye  on  the  coveted  comeT  till  some 
grief  or  calamity  in  the  humble  household  bringa  bim  an  o&er  on  ad- 
vantAgeom  terms.  As  I  once  heard  a  Glasgow  banker  say :  '  These 
are  the  providential  opportunities  for  which  wise  men  wait.'  The 
impoverished  family  knows  they  are  letting  the  loved  homestead  go 
too  cheap  ;  but  times  are  bad,  creditors  pressing,  and  the  heart  of  the 
yeoman  is  down :  no  neighbour  of  his  acquaintance  is  willing  to  buy 
at  the  price  he  has  always  been  told  he  could  get  if  he  asked  it ;  and 
his  lawyer  reminds  him  that  the  cost  of  transfer  will  come  to  a  good 
round  sum.  So  in  despair  he  writes  to  say  that  Mr.  Glutchem  may 
have  the  place  a  good  deal  under  its  value ;  and  by  Christmas  there 
is  one  fewer  among  the  already  too  few  proprietors  of  land  in  the 
kingdom. 

Throughout  the  protracted  discussions  of  the  Irish  Land  BUI,  one 
thing  was  notably  admitted  on  all  bands,  namely,  that  for  the  conser- 
vative  sake  of  property  as  well  as  for  the  democratic  sake  of  tenancy, 
it  was  most  desirable  that  the  number  of  owners  in  fee  simple  should 
be  legitimately  and  gradually  increased.  The  publication  of  the 
modem  Doomsday  Book  has  revealed  the  numerical  weakness  of  the 
garrison  by  which  freehold  has  come  to  be  held.  The  Normans,  with 
all  their  love  of  feudal  tenure,  and  their  unscrupulous  policy  of 
expropriation  and  enfeoffment  for  military  service,  never  thought  of 
trying  to  make  the  cone  stand  unpropped  on  its  narrow  end.  The 
previous  possessors  of  the  soil  were  more  democratic  in  all  their  ways 
of  life  and  rule ;  and,  upon  condition  that  they  would  peaceably  obey 
and  pay,  the  hulk  of  the  old  Sason  heritors  were  left  undisturbed. 
Crusading  expeditions  and  Plantagenet  wars,  Tudor  forfeitures  and 
Cromwellian  mulcts  and  sequestrations,  wrought  many  a  change  of 
knightly  and  noble  ownership ;  but  the  unambitious  possessors  of 
manse  and  grange,  home  and  cot,  were  left  undisturbed  in  the  occa- 
pancy  of  their  modest  share  of  the  soil,  and  throughout  successive 
poUtical  storms  they  continued  to  serve  as  the  unnoticed  but  essential 
ballast  of  the  ship.  By  degrees  the  ballast-  has  been  got  rid  of  to 
make  more  room  for  showy  cargo ;  and  now  the  want  of  it  is  felt.  All 
our  politicians  feel,  or  pretend  to  feel,  that  it  is  time  to  revert  in  this 
respect  to  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors.  Various  devices  are  pro- 
pounded more  or  less  summary  for  the  purpose,  and  implying  naoxe 
or  less  of  revolutionary  spirit.  But  there  is  one  expedient  which,  with- 
out involving  hurt  or  harm  to  any  class,  would  obviously  tend  to 
multiply  small  as  well  as  large  bidders  for  the  possession  of  freehold  ; 
and  would,  at  the  same  time,  permanently  and  honestly  enhance  the 
marketable  value  of  properties  both  small  and  great,  while  it  would 
as  certainly  and  as  safely  increase  the  sense  of  security  of  all  property 
in  that  part  of  the  realm  where  now  unfortunately  it  is  geriously  dia- 
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tnrbed.  The  cost  of  title  as  it  is  now  investigated  and  set  forth  for  an 
estate  of  a  thousand  acres,  though  it  comes  to  a  considerable  sum,  forms 
but  a  comparatively  small  percentage,  whereas  it  forms  a  very  onerous 
one  npon  a  transfer  of  a  hundred  acres.  The  delay  proverbial  in  the 
process  of  investigation  and  piolix  conveyancing  equally  tends  to 
abste  the  selling  price.  Professional  prejudice  may  demur  to  the 
statement,  and  professional  ingenuity  may  special-plead  abont  the 
superior  advantages  of  a  private  over  an  official  abstract  of  title ;  bat 
the  common  sense  of  the  public  at  large  will  not  be  mystified 
thereby.  For  half  a  century  there  has  been  a  quiet  and  earnest 
demand  for  law  reform  in  this  behalf;  and  at  intervals  attempts 
hare  been  made  by  eminent  jurists  to  carry  through  Parliament 
measures  for  the  redress  for  what  is  practi<»lly  an  acknowledged 
grievance,  though  hitherto  unhappily  each  and  all  of  them  have 
proved  abortive.  The  most  notable  waa  that  of  Jjord  Westbury,  who 
fiamed  and  brought  in  an  excellent  Bill,  which  he  had  not  the 
strength  or  determination  to  cany ;  and  which  he  consented  to  modify 
by  converting  it  into  a  mete  permission  by  statute  to  use  either  the 
old  or  the  new,  the  complex  or  the  simple,  the  costly  or  the  inex- 
pensiTe  method  of  proceeding.  What  wonder  the  results  have  been 
next  to  nil  ?  A  registry  office  has  indeed  been  established ;  and  a 
reputable  staff  appointed  to  examine  and  report  on  landed  titles,  but 
the  amount  of  business  transacted  has  been  wholly  inadequate  to 
produce  any  perceptible  effect. 

One  cause  of  failure  in  the  practice  imder  Lord  Westbury's  Act 
is  the  arbitrary  imposition  of  a  stamp  on  every  muniment  of  title 
offered  for  registration.  Should  the  examination  lead  the  officer  to 
report  the  case  as  one  only  deserving  to  be  classed  among  good 
holding  titles,  because  of  some  missing  link  in  the  chain  of  devolution, 
the  disappointed  owner,  whose  right  of  inheritance  has  never  been 
question^,  and  who  in  truth  and  fiiet  may  know,  though  he  cannot 
prove,  how  the  provoking  omission  is  to  be  accounted  for,  naturally 
declines  to  accept  an  imprimatur  of  inferior  degree,  and  demands 
bis  papers  back  again.  To  his  horror  he  finds  them  branded  with 
the  office  stamp,  and  thereby  incurably  damaged  by  bearing  upon 
thdr  &ce  the  suggestion  of  stone  flaw  unspecified,  but  which  was 
deemed  sufficient  to  preclude  unqualified  registration.  The  real 
point  in  question  may  have  been  of  no  pmctical  importance,  and, 
if  noticed  at  all  by  an  unofficial  conveyancer,  capabFe  of  being 
dealt  with  easily ;  but  fastened  on  as  a  technical  ground  of  depre- 
ciatory classification,  it  has  become  a  serious  injury  to  the  unlucky 
proprietor  who  unwarily  has  brought  himself  within  the  reach  of 
the  branding  process.  In  the  dog-latin  of  the  famous  epitaph  on 
the  victim  of  St.  John  Long's  mysterious  prescription — '  Volnit  esse 
melior  dum  fuit  w^la, ' — and  by  way  of  consolation  he  is  sure  to  be 
told  bf  bis  family  solicitor  how  mnch  he  regrets  that  his  dissuasive 
advice  was  not  followed.  But  in  truth  the  statute  in  question,  in 
the  words  of  Sir  Henry  Thring, '  was  from  the  first  unworkable,  bdng 
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a  mere  incomplete  registration  of  assurances  presenting  all  the  dis- 
advantages,  without  an;  of  the  advantages,  of  the  numerous  schemes 
proposed  for  the  registration  of  deeds.' 

The  Act  for  the  transfer  of  land  introduced  by  Lord  C&ims  in 
1875  is  indeed  a  great  improvement  on  that  of  his  predecessor;  but 
it  also  recognises,  and  thereby  recommends  in  a  certain  de^ee,  the 
continued  use  of  elaborate  deeds  instead  of  official  certiScates;  and 
the  practitioners  of  the  law  have  succeeded  in  defeating  its  main 
intent  by  advising  their  clients  to  keep  dear  of  what  they  are 
pleased  to  regard  with  suspicion.  The  Report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  over  which  the  present  Judge 
Advocate  presided,  leaves  matters  very  much  where  it  found  them ; 
and  land  reformers  might  well  subside  into  despair  were  it  not  for 
timely  encouragement  afTorded  by  the  demonstration  of  complete 
success,  in  our  varied  and  important  colonies,  of  the  system  happily 
devised  by  Sir  R,  Torrens  some  twenty  years  ago,  and  now  univer- 
sally established  th^e. 

Wbile  at  home  economists  were  reiterating  good  advice  to  appa- 
rently little  purpose,  and  legislators  making  experiments  in  palliatives 
with  small  effect,  a  specific  remedy  for  the  evils  of  obscure  title 
and  costly  transfer  was  found  in  South  Austmlia,  and  after  trial  there 
adopted  successively  by  all  the  other  growing  colonies  of  the  Pacific, 
and  eventually  by  Canada.  From  an  interesting  return,  lately,  pre- 
sented to  Parliament,  we  learn  the  instructive  history  of  tiie  origin 
and  progress  of  this  inestiniable  method  of  dealing  with  an  evil 
hitherto  deemed  practically  incorrigible. 

Inspired  by  the  historical  examples  of  registration  for  many  geDe- 
rations  known  to  be  in  use  in  several  of  the  German  States,  and  more 
especially  in  the  opulent  and  enlightened  city  of  Hamburg,  the 
Treasurer  of  South  Austmlia  in  1861  brought  in  a  Bill  for  the  sim- 
pUGcation  of  transfer  and  mortgage  which,  after  some  discussion  and 
not  a  little  misgiving,  was  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  colony. 
The  procedure  under  it,  as  explained  by  its  author,  is  as  follows : — 

The  person  or  persons  in  whom,  singly  or  collectively,  the  fee  simple  is 
Tested,  either  at  law  or  in  equity,  may  apply  to  have  the  land  placed  on  tJje 
register  of  titles.  These  applications,  together  with  the  deeds  and  other 
evidences  of  title,  accompanied  by  plans  of  the  lands  furnished  by  lioeiiEed 
surv^ors  and  o^idfied  correct  hj  statutory  declamtion,  are  Bubiuittod  for 
ezammatioQ  to  a  bairister  and  to  a  conveyancer,  who  are  styled  '  examiners 
of  titleB.'  These  gentlemen  examine  the  titles  precisely  as  they  would  do«i 
behalf  of  an  intending  purchaser  under  the  old  law.  They  report  to  the 
*  Registrar,'  or  '  Recorder  of  Titles,'  as  he  i«  styled  in  some  colonies — 1st. 
Whether  the  description  of  the  parcels  of  land  is  definite  and  clear ;  and  in 
this  they  are  assisted  by  a  land  surveyor  and  draughtsman.  2nd.  Is  ti^e 
applicant  in  nndisput^d  possession  of  the  property  t  3rd.  Does  ho  appear  in 
equity  and  justice  rightfully  entitled  thereto  I  4th.  Does  he  produce  finch 
evidence  of  title  as  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  no  other  peraon  is  in  a 
position  to  succeed  against  him  in  an  action  of  ejectment  1  Should  the 
applicant  fail  to  satisfy  the  examiners  in  these  particulais  the  aj^dicatton  is 
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At  once  rejected,  without  putting  him  to  any  further  expense.  Should  the 
applicant,  being  in  poBseBsion,  be  enabled  to  show  such  a  title,  although  the 
evidence  he  addnces  might  not  be  saScient  to  enable  him  to  oust  a  tortioua 
holder  in  posseHsion,  or  to  compel  an  unwilling  pnrchaaer  to  complete,  the 
ezamioiers  report  the  case  to  the  registnir,  with  recommendation  that 
notices  should  be  serred,  and  the  claim  advertised  more  or  lees  extenstyely, 
according  to  the  natnre  of  the  case  and  the  domicile  of  the  parties  likely  to 
be  interested. 

Notices  are  served  upon  the  persons  in  posseesiou,  upon  such  persons,  if 
any,  as  the  examiners  may  indicate  as  likely  to  be  interested  either  at  law 
or  in  equity,  and  who  have  not  joined  in  the  application,  and  also  upon  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  contigaous  land. 

These  notices  set  forth  the  purport  of  the  application,  and  intimate  that 
unless  objection  be  made  by  lodging  a  caveat  within  the  time  prescribed  by 
theCommisBioners,  the  land  will  be  brought  nnderthe  provisions  of  the  Act, 
and  indefeasible  title  granted  to  the  applicant. 

If  within  the  time  appointed  a  caveat  he  lodged,  the  action  of  the 
i^strar  is  suspended  until  it  be  withdrawn,  or  until  he  receives  the  final 
judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  upon  the  qneation  raised. 

Ifnocaffeaf  be  lodged  within  the  prescribed  time,  orif  thecnv«a<solodged 
be  withdrawn,  or  set  aside  by  the  final  judgment  of  the  Court,  the  land  is 
brought  under  the  operation  of  the  Act  by  the  issue  of  a  certificate  of  tttlCj 
veating  the  estate  indefeasibly  in  the  applicant. 

These  certificates  are  in  duplicate.  They  define  the  land  in  respect  to 
which  they  are  issued  by  description  and  reference  to  the  Ordnance  maps  of 
the  district,  and  where  necessary  by  diagram  on  the  certificate.  Th^  set 
forth  the  nature  of  the  estate  i^  the  applicant,  whether  a  fee  simple  or 
limited  owner,  and  notify  by  memorials  endorsed  all  lesser  estates,  leases, 
charges,  or  interests  current  and  afiecting  the  land  at  the  time.  Ample 
^Moe  is  leit  for  the  endorsement  of  subsequent  memorials,  recording  ute 
tranrfer  or  extinction  of  these,  and  the  creation,  transfer,  or  extinction  of 
future  estates  or  interests. 

Under  this  method  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  courts  of  the  country 
is  left  undisturbed.  No  special  court,  such  as  the  '  Estates  Courts  Ireland,' 
with  ite  enormous  expenditure,  is  required,  and  the  applicants  are  not 
sutjected  to  the  expense  of  puttang  the  paraphenialia  of  a  court  of  justice 
in  motion,  unless  tJiere  be  some  adverse  claim  to  be  adjudicated  upon. 

Charges  are  released  hy  memorial  entered  on  the  appropriate  foUnm  of 
the  record,  and  upon  the  declaration  or  other  instrument  evidencing  title, 
which  memorial  the  Recorder  is  required  to  make  upon  production  of 
receipt  for  the  sum  of  money,  annuity,  or  rent-charge ;  or  upon  production 
of  evidence  of  the  decease  of  the  annuitant ;  or  that  the  circumstances  or 
conditions  upon  the  occurrence  of  which  the  cbai^  was  contingent  have 
ceased  to  be  posmble. 

These  charges  on  land  are  transferable  by  endorsement  in  a  simple  fi»m 
printed  on  the  back  of  the  instrument,  evidencing  the  charge  ;  and,  as  the 
title  is  indefeasible,  they  pass  as  freely  as  Exchequer  bills  between  parties 
acquainted  with  the  value  of  the  property  to  which  they  attach.  The 
expense  attendant  on  creating  a  chsj^  is  but  to*.,  the  cost  of  trausf^  Si., 
and  of  re-lease  5«.  The  proprietor  of  the  land  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  upon 
payment  of  a  further  sum  of  20a.  and  surrender  of  the  existing  declaration, 
obtain  a  fresh  declaration  of  title,  cleared  of  the  memorials  of  aU  extinguished 
Equitable  mort^iagee  for  the  purpose  of  securing  cash  credit  and 
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advances  for  fluctuating  amouata,  and  altra  vhen  parties  desire  eecrecy,  are 
created  under  this  system  with  a  d^ree  of  security  and  focility  for  realisiiig 
unattainable  under  the  English  lav  of  conveyancing. 

Into  other  details  duly  provided  for  it  ia  unnecessaiy  to  enter 
here.  The  whole  acheme  waa  publicly  discussed  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Social  Science  Association  last  year  at  Edinburgh,  where  the  com- 
peting merits  of  the  ayBtem  long  in  use  north  of  the  Tweed,  under 
the  name  of  Begiatry  of  Seisins,  was  patriotically  contended  for  by 
more  than  one  writer  to  the  '  Signet.' 

The  application  in  Great  Britain  of  the  colonial  system  of  regis- 
tiation  of  title  would  meet  with,  it  was  argued,  an  obstacle  of  a  social 
rather  than  a  l^al  kind.  Antipathy  to  the  disclosure  of  domestic  or 
&mily  affiuTB  has,  time  out  of  mind,  been  so  instinctive  and  universal, 
that  Uie  Engliali  gentry — not  only  great  nobles  and  peers  of  leBS  de^ee, 
whose  unconfeesed  but  unsleeping  aim  in  life  is  to  be  thought  of  more 
social  importance  than  they  actually  are,  but  ownera  of  landed  property 
of  every  grade,  from  the  showy  baronet  who  has  married  the  pl^n 
daughter  of  an  Irish  earl,  to  the  &ugal  squire  who  boasts  that  he  has 
bred  more  than  one  ^.dnner  of  Queen's  plate,  but  never  risked  a  tea- 
pound  note  in  backing  his  opinion — every  poBsessor  of  freehold  pro- 
perty— resents  as  an  impertinence  the  inquiry  as  to  what  is  lufl 
acreage  or  rent-roll.  Privacy  in  his  affairs  is  so  much  a  habit  that 
its  infringement  by  a  stranger  is  looked  upon  as  an  outrage  to  be 
pnnisbed ;  and  its  rash  disregard  by  a  giddy  or  prodigal  heir  an  act  of 
indecent  exposure,  to  be  grieved  at  by  the  other  members  of  the  fans^ily 
on  a  wet  Sunday  afternoon,  as  one  of  the  auctions  with  which  an 
inscrutable  Providence  tries  the  tempers  of  men.  That  a  mortgage 
of  the  '  park,'  or  sale  in  reversion  of  the  '  home  farm,'  to  buy  a 
younger  son  out  of  a  scrape,  or  to  provide  for  a  widowed  daughter 
and  her  children  left  penniless,  should  be  made  matter  for  sneer,  or, 
still  worse,  for  pity,  at  the  market  ordinary,  the  bar-parlour  of  the 
village  inn,  or  at  luncheon  by  the  cover  side,  is  enough  to  sour  the 
sweetest  disposition.  In  vain  the  wise  and  higher-minded  wife  tries 
to  smooth  the  ruffled  plumage  of  her  mate,  bidding  him  not  to 
trouble  bis  head  about  what  foolish  people  say,  when  everybody  knows 
how  truly  good  he  is  and  kind  to  all  around  him.  It  is  no  use.  His 
position  in  the  county,  that  indescribable,  undemonstrable  good- 
for-nothing  idol,  which  he  has  carefully  carried  under  his  saddle,  like 
the  superstitious  worthies  in  Hebrew  story,  has  been  dragged  from 
under  him,  had  its  &ce  washed,  and  all  its  chips  and  flaws  spitefully 
noticed,  and  then'  put  up  on  a  shelf  in  a  public  office  with  a  ticket 
upon  it,  indicating  truly  its  age,  but  that  it  is  not  quite  worth  twenty 
shillings  in  the  pound.  What  is  to  him  the  political  pretence  on 
which  this  affront  has  been  put  upon  him.  His  pride  is  stung  to  the 
quick.  He  is  humiliated.  The  old  coloured  window  of  the  (£apeL  id 
which  he  daily  worshipped,  his  &mily  importance,  is  broken,  not 
Plough  to  let  in  the  wind  and  tain,  but  damaged  beyond  repair  in  his 
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time.  Could  he  have  foreseen  all  this  as  the  result  of  publicity,  how 
many  miles  would  he  not  have  ridden,  how  many  county  meetiaj^ 
would  he  not  have  attended,  how  many  borough  voted  would  he  not 
have  helped  to  buy,  to  avert  it  ?  It  nowise  allays  the  irritation  to  be 
told  that  Mr.  Tnrnmill,  who  bought  a  great  estate  the  other  day  in 
another  part  of  the  shire,  openly  advocates  general  and  compulsory 
r^ristratioD.  Why,  of  course,  new  wealth  always  wishes  its  weight  in 
gold,  and  its  width  in  acres,  to  be  known.  However  else  can  nobody 
come  to  be  taken  for  somebody  at  quarter  sessions,  race  balls,  and 
agricultural  shows  ?  N^ew  plates  seem  to  love  to  be  set  in  a  position 
where  they  may  be  noticed,  and  their  precise  value  in  bank-notes  easily 
ascertained ;  but  the  really  old  (not  to  say  cracked)  pieces  of  china  have 
always  been  used  to 'different  treatment,  being  kept  in  separate  cases 
and  for  the  most  part  under  look  and  key.  To  very  little  purpose 
philosophers  call  Uiis  '  prejudice '  which  the  spread  of  realistic  ideas 
may  be  trusted  to  dispel.  So  long  as  the  whole  of  one  House  of 
Parliament  and  more  than  one-half  of  the  other  consist  of  country 
gentlemen,  or  of  persons  having,  or  anxious  to  be  supposed  to  have, 
estates  of  inheritance,  calling  an  instinct  of  this  kind 'prejudice  will 
avail  little.  It  is  much  more  to  the  purpose  to  show  that  general 
r^istration  of  title  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  exposure  so  much 
feared.  A  properly  constituted  Eecord  Office  ought  not  in  the  least 
to  resemble  a  &ee  hospital  whither  the  police  carry  maimed  or  help- 
less victims  to  be  ranged  in  rows  just  as  they  come  to  be  examined  or 
pulled  about  by  inquisitive  practitioners  or  irresponsible  students.  It 
ought  to  be  founded  on  a  national  guarantee  of  inviolate  confidence, 
where  no  draft  should  be  honoured  and  no  question  answered  except 
on  the  order  in  each  case  of  the  person  whose  account  is  kept  there. 
By  what  other  rule  of  good  &ith,  inexorably  observed  has  the  Bank  of 
England  come  to  be  the  centre  of  a  world's  credit  ?  Whoever  thinks 
of  prying  into  any  man's  pecuniary  affairs,  whether  they  be  sound  or 
unsound,  solid  or  speculative,  great  or  small,  by  means  of  intrusive 
questioning  in  that  universally  honoured  shrine  of  capital  and  in- 
dustry ?  And  there  is  no  reason  why  a  national  office  for  registration 
of  titles  to  land  should  not  be  conducted  on  principles  of  reticence  as 
strict  or  even  more  so ;  for  a  bank  director,  if  asked  his  opinion  con- 
fidentially as  to  the  commercial  position  of  a  customer,  may  some- 
times deem  it  not  incompatible  with  his  duty  to  say,  that  he  keeps  a 
moderate  account  with  the  bank,  but  beyond  that  they  know  nothing 
particular  of  his  position ;  while  the  custodians  of  territorial  assurances 
ought  to  hold  office  on  the  condition  of  unimpeachable  fidelity  as  trus- 
tees not  onlyofevery  instrument,  but  the  contents  of  every  instrument 
confided  to  their  care.  Save  on  the  authority  of  the  registered  owner 
or  bis  indisputable  heir,  no  intending  or  pret«nding  purchaser  or 
mortgagee  ought  to  be  listened  to,  much  less  admitted  to  rum- 
nage  and  scrutinise.  But  with  this  fundamental  condition  clearly 
understood  and  observed,  what  is  there  of  disclosure  to  be  appre- 
hended from  reference  to  an  indexed  folio  in  a  public  office,  more 
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than  the  perusal  of  ahstract  of  title  sent  to  another  solioitor'B  cham- 
bers ?  The  same  love  of  gossip  or  of  mischief  may  tempt  a  garmloiu 
attorney  to  speak  in  disparagement  of  a  property  into  the  ownership 
of  which,  or  the  encumbrances  on  which,  he  has  had  the  opportnnit; 
of  looking  for  a  client.  But  this  is  a  liability  existing  now,  one  which 
no  change  in  the  law  can  obviate  or  modify.  Whatever  difference  exists 
is  in  &vour  of  the  system  of  registration. 

In  a  young  community,  where  the  ways  of  ordinary  life  are  ten- 
tative, less  apprehension  is  naturally  excited  at  the  proposal  to  deviate 
£rom  traditional  usages  brought  from  the  old  country.  Lawyers  bred 
in  the  habita  and  principles  of  Lincoln's  Inn  are  seldom  wanting  to 
murmur  presages  of  failure  and  quote  from  memory  old  eaws,  which, 
in  the  dusky  chambers  of  Bedford  Row  or  Old  Jewry,  have  long  been 
regarded  as  self-evidently  true  as  the  multiplication  table.  But 
where  social  and  political  cobwebs  are  comparatively  few  and  frail 
tiie  spiders  hare  not  bo  much  their  own  way  with  the  flies.  Novelty 
is  not  contraband,  as  it  used  to  be  with  ue  not  very  long  ago ;  nor 
even  subject  to  a  differential  duty  in  favour  of  the  old-fashioned 
home-made  article,  as  until  very  recently  a  good  many  things  were  in 
our  own  day,  and  some  are  even  still.  It  was  not  surprising  that  the 
offer  to  enable  every  South  Australian  to  get  rid  of  the  nuisance  of  con- 
veyances and  securities,  and  to  be  able  instead  to  carry  about  in  his 
pocket-book  as  perfect  a  certificate  of  title  \a  house  or  farm  or  cattle- 
run  of  S,ooo  acres,  should  at  first  have  seemed  something  too  good 
to  be  true,  and  then  a  blessing  for  which  he  could  never  be  suffi- 
ciently thankful.  If  doubts  occasionally  obtruded  themselves  as  to 
flaws  and  breakdowns,  they  were  overborne  by  the  remembrance  that 
all  rules  are  liable  to  exception,  and  all  inventions  subject  to  cavil. 
But  as  the  charm  of  novelty  abated,  and  the  test  of  time  brought 
irresistiUe  conviction,  the  Land  Registry  Act  of  South  Australia 
began  to  he  regarded  as  a  settled  fact  in  the  comparative  anatomy  of 
modem  jurisprudence.  Here  is  official  testimony,  which  can  neither 
be  disregard^  or  gaingayed : — 

AAer  twenty  years'  experience  no  difficnlty  whatever  has  oocnrred  in 
carrying  out  the  ordinary  traDsactions  in  land,  such  as  transfers,  mort- 
gages, and  leases,  and  there  can  be  no  question  ttiat,  as  regards  such  trans- 
actions, the  Torrens  system  is  a  perfect  success,  land,  in  fact,  being  as  easily 
and  secorely  dealt  with  hs  stock  in  the  funds.  There  still  remains  tlie  in- 
herent and  unavoidable  distinction  between  real  and  personal  property. 
This  distinction,  of  course,  principally  shows  itaelf  in  the  case  of  &  settle- 
ment of  land.  The  Beal  Properly  Act  of  South  Australiii,  or  Torrens 
system,  was  not  intended  to  interfere  with  the  general  rules  or  prin^Jes 
of  law  or  equi^,  or  with  the  powers  or  privil^es  of  landowners,  or  witi 
their  rights  or  liabilities,  but  oalj  to  alter  the  machineiy  by  which  sach 
rights  or  liabilities  may  he  created  or  'protected,  consequently  difficulties 
have  sometimes  arisen  in  adapting  the  machineiy  of  the  Act  to  some  par- 
ticular case ;  such  difficulties  have  rarely,  if  ever,  proved  insuperable ;  they 
have  usually  disappeared  under  the  exercise  <£  a  little  thought  and  care. 
As  to  trusts,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  question  is.  Do  we,  \e^  virtue  <i 
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thgmachin^  of  the  Beal  Property  Act,  place  cestui  que  trusts  of  land  in  a 
vnse  pontioD  than  they  aro  usually  placied  in  under  tiie  ordinary  system  % 
In  my  c^inion  cestui  que  trusta  of  land  under  the  South  Australian  Beal 
Prqjoty  Act  are,  if  Miything,  in  a  better  position.  The  power  of  caveatiiig, 
either  t^  tiiemselvea  or  by  the  Begistrar-General,  or  others  on  their  behalf, 
is  imple ;  and,  in  addition,  the  insertion  of  the  words  '  no  survivorship '  in  a 
GtrtiGcate  of  title  issued  to  two  or  more  persons  as  trustees  has  been  found 
1  most  Taluable  protection  to  beneficiaries ;  at  any  rate,  no  litigation  has 
ocmrred  on  the  subject  of  trusts,  nor  has  any  oomplaint  of  hardship  or  diffi- 
coltj  beot  nkade  to  the  office.  As  to  indef^sibility  of  title,  this  Important 
molt  of  the  Torrens  system  of  registration  of  title  has  not  yet  been  upset.' 

Qaeensland,  forethoughtful  for  the  accumulating  mass  of  titles 
and  engagements  that  sooner  or  later  are  destined  to  overspread  her 
enormons  territory,  lost  no  time  in  adopting  the  invaluable  dis- 
covery of  simple,  easy,  and  cheap  registration  of  Government  grants 
ind  private  transfers.  In  January,  1862,  the  Real  Property  Transfer 
Office  for  the  colony  was  established  at  Brisbane ,-  and 

ilthongh  57,143  new  titles  tiave  been  issued  to  tiie  end  of  1879, 
i^  has  been  no  title  registered  under  the  Act  sought  to  be  upset  in  a 
aiort  cf  law  or  equity.  One  case  indeed  occurred  where  a  purchaser  of  a 
town  property  having,  by  the  blunder  of  his  surveyor,  included  in  his 
tnifflfer  a  la^sr  piece  of  land  than  the  vendor  waa  possessed  of,  and,  the 
mittake  not  having  been  observed  by  the  draftsman  of  the  Eeal  Property 
Office,  a  title  was  wrongfully  issued  for  the  whole  of  the  land  asked  for,  and 
tlw  porchaser  sustained  serious  loss  by  erecting  a  valuable  building  upon 
asodker  person's  land.  The  loser  did  not  proceed  against  the  office  by 
action  at  law,  but  petitioned  the  House  of  Assembly  for  compensation, 
tid  t  select  committee  recommended  that  he  should  be  paid  1,500^.  All 
money  compensations  are  now  paid  out  of  an  assurance  fund  established  under 
t^  Act,  made  up  of  the  fee  of  one  halfpenny  in  the  pound  on  all  proper- 
tin  ianuf^t  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

So  rare  were  the  drafts  on  this  fund  that  the  balance  to  its  credit 
bu  been  yearly  increasing,  the  amount  standing  to  its  credit  being- 
ii,248i. 

In  the  great  bullc  of  transactions  the  general  public  have  not  recourse 
^  profegsional  assletanoe,  the  prevailing  opinion  being  that  the  filling  up 
oftfae  forms  is  so  simple  that  legal  advice  is  unnecessary;  but  this  doea 
iwt  ^^ly  to  the  bringing  of  land  under  the  Act  by  applicationa  or  trans- 
ii»i(ms  of  property  through  death  of  roistered  owner,  as  in  such  cases 
pro&Kional  assistance  .is  almost  invariably  resorted  to. 

Of  3,986,508  acres  granted  in  fee  simple  by  the  Government  of 
the  colony  to  the  end  of  1879,  3>9i3i947  hare  been  voluntarily 
regiitoed  in  this  way,  so  perfect  is  the  faith  of  the  community  in 
the  benefit  conferred. 

n>are  do»  not  appear  to  be  any  difficult  in  the  working  of  the  Acts 
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as  to  mortgages  and  leaaas,  the  simple  form  of  tlie  mortgage  and  relense 
allowing  tim^l  sums  of  moneys  raised  on  mortgage  to  be  promptly  rois- 
tered at  very  low  cost,  as  professional  assistance  is  not  required  in  the 
preparation  of  the  deed.* 

From  the  more  speculative  and  varied  character  of  the  com- 
munity, the  working  of  any  law  of  property  in  a  state  like  Victoria 
must  necessarily  be  more  complioated  than  in  one  whose  habits  are 
less  &st,  and  whose  pursuits  are  more  homogeneous.  The  temper 
and  talk  of  Melbourne  resemble  more  those  of  Liverpool  or  Gla^ow 
than  such  as  are  observable  at  Adelaide  or  Brisbane.  Enterprise  is 
more  impulsive,  change  of  industrial  aim  more  frequent,  resolution  to 
sell  or  borrow  formed  more  quickly,  and  recourse  to  the  Registry  Office 
of  Titles  more  impetnoug  and  impatient.  This  probably  accounts  in  a 
great  degree  for  the  fact  that  sales  and  mortgages  are  more  generally 
effected  here  through  the  intervention  of  solicitors  than  in  neighbour- 
ing oolouies.  The  venturous  merchant  or  adventurous  miner,  with  his 
h^  full  of  calculations  of  prices  at  New  York  or  London,  has  not 
time  to  wait  for  his  turn  at  the  Office  of  Titles,  or  patience  to  weigji 
nicely  the  qualifying  value  of  prior  incumbrances,  so  be  desires 
Messrs.  Nimble  and  Keen  to  arrange  the  matter  for  him,  and  to  get 
the  money  for  him  at  once,  and  '  at  once  '  being  interpreted,  means 
the  day  after  to-morrow,  or  possibly  the  day  but  one  after  that. 
That  this  variety  in  the  development  of  the  system  does  not  imply, 
as  some  would  have  us  believe,  an  approach  to  the  dilatory  and  awtly 
mode  of  proceeding  with  which-  we  are  familiar  at  home,  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  account  given  by  the  Commissioner  of  Titles  in  Victoria 
for  the  past  seven  years,  in  continuation  of  one  for  the  previous  ten 
furoish«l  in  1872,  to  inquiries  from  the  Colonial  Office. 

The  majority  of  applicants  to  bring  land  under  the  Act  now  employ 
solicitor,  as  the  titles  now  brought  in,  from  the  increased  time  they  have 
existed,  are  longer  and  more  complicated  than  formerly.  In  a  few  mmple 
and  clear  cases  the  applicants  conduct  their  own  busiiiess,  but  in  nearly  every 
case  there  are  complicated  and  difficult  queationH  and  unsettled  claims  to 
be  cleared  np,  which  solicitors  are  more  capable  of  dealing  with  than  lay 
persons,  from  their  better  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  bow  to  go  about 
the  businesii.  Applications  to  bring  the  land  usder  the  Act  are  generally 
made  when  the  parties  are  dealing  with  the  land,  and  the  expenses  of 
passing  the  title  through  the  office  must  vaiy  according  to  the  business 
to  be  transacted,  but  must  be  much  less  than  woold  have  to  be  incurred 
in  the  investigation  and  making  good  titles  as  between  vendor  and  pui^ 
chaser  under  the  old  system.  As  regards  property  when  under  the  Act, 
the  dealings  are  also  generally  conducted  by  profesdonal  men,  and  difficult 
questions  frequently  arise  upon  the  construction  of  the  Act  and  the  rights 
of  parties.  These  are  generally  settled  by  the  Commissioner,  whose  deci- 
sions have  almost  invariably  been  acquiesced  in.  The  power  to  ngect  ap- 
plications, or  to  refuse  or  allow  dealings  to  be  registered  or  certificates  to 
be  issued,  is  vested  in  the  Commissioner,  If  he  refuses,  be  can  be  called 
upon  to  state  his   grounds  of  refusal,  which  can  be  taken  before   the 

■  B~-nrt  of  Hcniy  Jordan,  Bc^^strar-Oeneral  of  Quee&Hlaud,  November  19, 1880. 
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SufHcme  Court ;  but  one  has  been  eo  taken  Bince  1870,  upon  the  constrnddoa 
of  a  irill  in  whicb  the  refusal  to  give  an  unconditional  certificate  was  up- 
laid  by  the  Court,  consequently  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Act  has  been 
tdminiatered  to  Uie  satisfaction  of  the  public  and  the  profession.  The 
proportion  of  land  under  the  Act  is  now  about  7,557,715  acreB.  Titles  of 
every  lort  and  kind,  simple  and  complicated,  Lave  been  registered  from 
ie  valoe  of  5^  to  loo.ooot  and  more,  but,  owing  to  the  lapse  of  years 
lad  increttsed  nnmber  of  dealings,  titles  of  late  have  been  mudi  longer  and 
more  complicated.  The  facilities  for  carrying  out  mortgages  and  paying 
tbem  off  nnder  the  Act  are  very  great,  and  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the 
public     The  expense  of  either  transactioti  is  comparatively  trifling.' 

A  more  critical  obserratiou  and  deliberate  judgment  awaited  tbe 
new  system  from  tbe  riper  culture  and  civilisation  of  New  Soutb 
Wales.  It  was  not,  in  &ct,  adopted  tbere  quite  bo  bood  by  legis- 
lative enactment,  or  quite  so  soon  accepted  as  worthy  of  implicit 
wmfidence  by  public  opinion.  But  the  result  of  tbe  practical  ex- 
periment in  tMs  the  oldest  and  wealthiest  member  of  tbe  Australian 
groap  is  equally  notable. 

Here  as  elsewhere  tbe  law  creating  an  office  for  recording  official 
abstracts  of  title  was  enacted  to  obviate  the  complication  and  expense 
resulting  from  the  practice  inherited  from  tbe  mother  countiy,  of 
beating  all  deeds  and  instruments  in  any  way  affecting  land  for  sixty 
Tears  preceding  as  forming  necessary  parts  of  the  title,  thereby  entail- 
ing tbe  necessity  of  repenisal  of  each  document  by  some  professional  ad- 
viser, although  the  same  costly  and  dilatory  process  may  have  been 
gone  through  frequently  before.  Tbe  hope  and  aim  of  reformatory 
legislation  was  to  fumisb  every  registered  owner  with  a  certificate  of 
oimership  so  concise  and  clear  that  be  migbt  by  the  exercise  of  ordi- 
oaiy  intelligence  charge  and  dispose  of  it  safely  and  effectually 
nthout  recourse  to  legal  aid  or  the  delay  incident  to  the  old  moth- 
eaten  method.  With  the  best  intentions  the  staff  originally  assigned 
for  the  work  found  themselves  soon  overweighted.  The  examiners 
firet  appointed  were  confessedly  able  and  zealous  men  well  read  in  the 
law  and  skilled  in  the  interpretation  of  covenants  ;  but  with  all  their 
diligence  they  often  found  themselves  unable  to  keep  pace  with  their 
onaScial  rirals  in  conveyancing,  who  theretofore  had  done  sU  the 
Uinness  ;  and  after  their  death  it  was  difficult  to  find  in  the  colony 
■iiccessorB  equally  apt  for  the  discharge  of  a  function  requiring  ^ 
oDce  caution  and  confidence,  promptitude  and  precision.  The  new 
fimctionaries  were  believed  to  be  as  upright  and  painstAking,  but 
tbey  were  over  scrupuloua  and  too  slow.  Claims  accumulated  without 
being  decided,  and  the  office  grew  unpopular  because  its  work  was 
in  arrear.  At  length,  in  1878,  the  then  Governor,  Sir  Hercules 
Bobinson,  was  urged  to  appoint  a  commission  of  inquiry  into  the 
nxsseb  of  what  amounted  to  partial  failure ;  and  their  report  made  in 

7  tbe  QoTernor, 
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the  following  year  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  practical  aptitude  for 
dealing  generously  yet  boldly  mtii  the  ehortcomings  of  a  depart- 
ment, requiring  the  infusion  of  new  blood  and  ampler  means  of  per- 
forming its  duties.  But  so  far  from  doubting  the  expediency  of  per- 
Beverance  in  the  new  Bystem,  the  commissioners  emphatically  recom- 
mend departmental  changes,  with  the  view  of  &cilitatLng  as  soon  as 
possible  the  registration  of  at  least  all  freehold  property  in  this  more 
excellent  way.*  Already  Mr.  Ward,  the  new  Registrar-General,  is 
able  to  reply  to  the  recent  interrogatories  issued  from  Downing 
Street,  that 

the  progress  of  the  Act  has  been  steady,  and  highly  eatisfactoiy,  and,  so  fu 
as  the  transactions  under  it  are  concerned,  very  lapid.  The  measure,  which 
was  at  first  received  with  some  Buspicion  aa  to  its  practicability,  particulwly 
with  regard  to  trust  estates,  has  won  its  way  with  the  legal  as  well  as  the  lay 
element  of  the  community.  The  popularity  of  the  Act  is  bo  well  secured, 
and  the  pubhc  generally  hare  become  so  accustomed  to  our  certificat«6,  and 
have  acquired  such  faith  in  their  undoubted  value,  as  in  many  instanoes  to 
decline  accepting  a  property  except  the  title  is  registered  under  what  is 
tmiveiaally  styled  Torrens'  System,' 

In  eighteen  years  oversights  and  omissiong,  we  may  be  sure,  must 
have  occurred ;  but  the  assurance  land  has  been  little  affected  by 
claims  for  compensation,  and  at  present  stands  at  little  less  than  fifty 
thousand  pounds. 

In  Tasmania  the  fieoorder  of  Title,  Mr.  Adams,  supplies  minutely 
classified  proo&  of  the  widening  scope  of  the  legal  mechanism  he 
directs  and  controls : — 

The  area  of  laud  both  in  town  and  country  brought  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Beol  Property  Act  has  been  annually  widely  extending;  and  no 
serious  difficulty  has  been  found  in  carrying  out  t^e  numerous  subsequent 
transactions  relating  thereto.  The  Act  has  now  been  in  operation  since 
1863,  and  I  consider  that  indefeasibility  of  title  haa  been  practically  secured, 
inasmuch  as  I  am  not  aware  of  any  case  in  which  a  registered  title  has  been 
upset  upon  reference  to  the  law  courta  of  the  colony,  No  claim  has  been 
made  upon  the  assurance  fund,  created  1^  a  charge  of  a  &rthing  in  the 
pound,  nor  has  any  person  recelred  compensation  therefrom. 

Owing  to  the  defective  nature  of  the  surveys  of  property  ori- 
ginally noade  in  New  Zealand,  certificates  of  title  granted  by  the 
Begistrar-General  under  the  Property  Act  of  1 870  have  in  certwn 
cases  been  recalled  on  proof  that  there  bad  been  a  misdescription,  and 
in  order  that  the  topographical  errors  might  betimes  be  cured.  But 
with  these  exceptions  we  are  assured  that '  from  a  legal  point  of  view 
the  object  of  the  Land  Transfer  Act  has  been  effectually  attained.  A 
purchaser  or  mortgagee  hmi&jidi  for  value  acquires  by  registration  a 
title  which  nothing  less  than  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  coL^d  subvert 
In  one  instance  only  a  certificate  of  title  has  been  cancelled  on  the 
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was  mid-September,  bot  the  summer  heat  still  lingered  in  the  cloae 
streets  and  conrta  of  St.  Giles.  Mary  was  dtting  reading  with  tbe 
door  open  for  the  sake  of  tbe  air ;  Uie  ebop  was  long ;  it  went,  in 
fut,  all  the  length  of  the  house,  and  looked  yet  larger  than  it  waB, 
for  it  was  divided  into  many  passages,  compartments,  and  recesses,  of 
which  the  walls  were  books. 

Mary  sat  in  a  recess  near  the  door ;  a  pretty,  slender  girl  of 
serenteen,  with  large  and  unusually  bright  eyes,  almost  yel5iw  in 
titdr  clear  hazel.  She  had  dark,  expressive  eyebrows,  and  dark  hair ; 
bat  her  skin  was  of  a  delicate  fairness,  such  a^  is  rare  in  Eastern 
women.  Her  nose  was  slightly,  very  slightly  bent ;  she  had  no 
other  trace  of  her  Hebrew  blood.  Her  lower  face  was  well  formed, 
rather  prominent,  with  mobile  li]^,  a  little  too  short,  auguring 
Eaeilulity,  but  slight  powers  of  rumination  or  stability.  Theee 
short  tips  seemed  always  on  the  point  of  breaking  into  a  sudden 
Sashing  smile.  This  smile  and  her  yellow  eyes  were  what  people 
alvays  remembered  farst  and  longest  of  Mary  Schonewald. 

As  she  sat  reading,  the  wind  stirred  her  hair,  and  fluttered  her 
ditffi,  but  she  did  not  notice.  She  was  lost  in  the  book  she  read ; 
an  old  schoolboy's  crib  of  ^schylus,  not  such  as  would  have  pleased 
either  a  fastidious  or  a  trivial  taste.  She  was  reading '  Agamemnon,' 
Etippmg  the  choruses,  which  were,  indeed,  almost  uninteDigihle  in 
this  crabbed  rendering,  but  dwelling  long  over  Cassandra's  speeches, 
and  saying  tbem  softly  to  herself.  She  was  touched  by  the  troubled 
iusjunition,  the  tenderness,  the  grandeur  of  the  part ;  it  came  home 
to  her,  scarcely  marred  by  the  'Ah,  ah!  Oh,  oh!'  the  inverted, 
atifidal  phrases  of  the  translation. 

Mary  was  too  deeply  intent  to  be  aware  of  the  presence  of  a 
l«ter-on.  But  for  some  moments  she  had  been  watched ;  a  young 
<'ergpnan  hesitated  in  the  doorway,  apparently  unwilling  to  dtsturb 
her;  a  narrow-chested,  tall  young  man,  with  a  weak,  eager  face,  and 
fjM  with  an  exterior  shine  as  though  tiey  were  made  of  stone,  and 
^  been  polished.  He  was,  however,  good-looking  and  tall,  and  what 
Wong  ladies  in  those  days  thought '  romantic '  in  appearance.  At 
'W  be  came  forward  ;  his  shadow  fell  across  her  page. 

She  started.  '  I  beg  your  pardon,'  he  said  ; '  Mr.  Schonewald  sent 
^-  a  note  to  say  that  he  had  come  across  the  book  I  wanted — 
Hstlej  Frere's  "  Combined  View  of  the  Christian  Prophecies." ' 

*  ^phecies ! '  echoed  Mary,  her  mind  still  with  Cassandra,  and 
not  at  all  with  her  customer.  '  I  never  knew  there  were  any  Christian 
prophecies?' 

Her  voice  tAok  the  tone  of  a  question.  She  had  never  considered 
t^  Old  Testament  a  Christian  book,  and,  in  her  secluded  life,  had 
t'jt  yet  heard  the  clamouring  pretensions  of  Irvingism,  which,  just 
'wn,  filled  the  air  of  more  religious  circles. 

The  young  man  before  her — Andrew  Home  by  name — was  one 
"1  those  &itatic  friends  of  Irving's  who  persuaded  him  to  extremes  he 
^rely  never  would  have  reached  alone.     Notwithstanding  his  youtii. 
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want  of  experience  and  balance,  Home  bad  gained  by  sheer  force 
of  enthusiasm  a  certain  prominence  among  his  eo-religioniata.  He 
was  eager  to  proselytise,  and  did  not  suffer  Mary  to  remain  any  longer 
unenlightened.  He  spoke  of  the  hope  of  prophecy,  &int  at  firat,  and 
gradually  strengthening  to  expectation  ;  of  the  new  Pentecost,  which, 
as  he  believed,  had  come  upon  the  Church, 

He  spoke  of  the  poor  and  ignorant  folk  in  the  Ear  north  of 
Scotland,  fishermen  and  labourers,  such  as  were  the  Apostles  of  old, 
on  whom  the  light  had  fallen  first ;  he  told  her  of  Isabel  Campbell 
the  saint,  and  her  sister  Mary,  who  spoke  in  prophecy. 

She  listened ;  and  he  grew  eloquent  in  describing  the  ridicule, 
unwillingness,  disgust  with  which  this  hope,  this  conviction,  bad 
contended,  until  at  last  it  gained  a  force  to  shake  the  dormant  souls 
of  men  to  waking ;  until  Edward  Irving,  the  popular  preacher  of  the 
day,  had  pledged  bis  genius,  his  voice,  his  influence,  to  make  it  known ; 
until  the  acknowledged  manifestations  of  propheba  were  daily  and 
anxiously  looked  for  in  bis  crowded  London  chapel. 

'  And  has  none  spoken  yet  ? '  cried  ^lary. 

*  Not  in  the  Church,'  he  said ;  '  we  watch  and  pray.' 

*  It  will  come  and  shall,'  she  cried,  her  strange  eyes  aflame.  He 
looked  at  her.  One  thought  flashed  into  both  their  minds,  and  took  a 
different  colouring  from  each.  Was  this  to  be  the  answer  to  her 
vague  listlessnesE,  her  discontent  ?  thought  Mary. 

'  Shall  I  be  made  the  instrument  of  Heaven  to  discover  the  voice 
of  the  Lord  ? '  wondered  Andrew  Home. 

The  thought  was  too  deep  to  be  spoken,  and  neither  revealed  its 
presence  to  the  other.  Andrew  went  on  speaking,  Mary  listening. 
It  was  the  first  time  in  her  life  that  she  had  heard  anyone  speak  of 
religion  as  a  real  and  supreme  motive  of  life. 

'  I  wonder  if  it  would  answer  all  I  feel,'  she  mused  aloud. 

'That  it  surely  will,'  said  he;  'but  what  is  it  you  feel? — any 
trouble?' 

*■  You  see  it  is  no  real  trouble,'  she  confided  ; '  it  is  only  me  \  always 
me ;  just  myself  that  hurts  me.  It  is  so  hard  to  be  always  reading  of 
great  things,  and  to  feel  a  wish  that  sets  one  on  to  do  something 
great  oneself — ^like  a  fire  in  one's  bones — and  after  all  to  do  nothing. 
To  feel  so  different  to  other  people,  and  yet  to  do  no  more.  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  I  feel.  It  seems  as  if  I  must  be  something  great.  I 
feel  as  though  I  could  not  go  on  like  this  for  years  and  die  in  the 
end — just  as  other  people  do.  Oh,  life,  is  so  dull,  and  it  might  be  so 
diff^ent  I  I  do  not  want  to  be  happy,  you  know,'  said  Mary,  with 
evident  scorn  for  such  a  commonplace  desire,  <  but  great,  like 
Cassandra.' 

'  Cassandra ! '  Mr.  Home  looked  searcbingly  at  her — a  pretty  child 
with  smiling,  mobile  lips,  unlike  a  sibyl's.  Then  be  answered  her 
outburst  of  confidence. 

'  Religion  will  surely  make  your  life  quite  different,'  he  said ; 
'  but  you  must  not  think  of  being  great,  only  of  serving  God.' 
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ground  of  &aud.'  The  want  of  an  adequate  and  accurate  survey  has 
proved  the  sole  impediment  in  New  Ze^and  in  the  way  of  universally 
reliable  registration.  The  contrast  aflforded  hy  the  completeness  and 
minutiffl  of  the  Ordnance  maps  in  Ireland  will  eug^;e6t  itself  to  anyone 
aeqoainted  with  such  matters.  Maps  of  all  kiodB,  even  those  the 
miMt  faithfully  and  punctiliously  constructed,  are  indeed  incur- 
ably unreliable.  From  the  incessant  mutations  of  property  for  pur- 
poses of  improvement,  subdivision,  or  consolidation,  they  begin  to  lose 
their  credibility  as  evidence  of  actual  metes  and  bounds  before  the  ink 
ia  dry  wherewith  they  are  printed.  But  as  proof  of  what  existed 
at  a  comparatively  recent  period,  they  are  of  inestimable  value. 
They  form  when  authentic  and  synchronic  a  statute  of  limitations  to 
misdescription  beyond  all  price  and  above  all  dispute.  In  England 
the  tithe  maps  have  hitherto  been  the  most  available  substitute,  and 
in  the  main  they  have  afforded  sufficient  evidence  for  aU  practical 
purposes  in  questions  of  title  to  property  in  rural .  districts.  In 
many  towns  and  suburban  counties  building  speculation  and  widen- 
ing of  thoroughfares  reduces  them  to  scraps  and  shreds ;  and  we  shall 
be  driven  undoubtedly  more  and  more  to  rely  in  .'devolution  of  .title 
on  the  evidence  of  peiBonal  ownership  as  demonstrated  by  personal 
occupancy  or  the  receipt  of  rent.  In  Ireland,  indeed,  there  was 
a  great  step  made  in  the  right  direction  by  the  record  of  a 
pailiamentaty  title  to  all  the  property  sold  in'  the  Landed  Estates 
Court  But  it  caimot  be  denied  that  these  are  already  beginning  to 
be  ovei^rown  by  deeds  and  encumbrsjices  of  every  description ;'  and 
that  if  measures  be  not  taken  to  prevent  it,  the  old  evil  as  it  existed 
prior  to  the  year  1850,  when  tbe  first  Encumbered  Estates  Act  was 
pMsed,  will  inevitably  recur. 

W.  M.  TOBREHS. 


"So.  6zi  («o.  CMi.  V. ».)  "  B 
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Mary  Schonewald. 

A  Stddt  IK  Pbophbct. 


ERAS,  like  persons,  have  their  character;  each  difficult,  if  nol 
impossible,  for  any  other  to  comprehend.  Already  it  is  haid 
for  ua  to-day — moraLiBed,  critical,  gnbmissire  as  we  are — to  understand 
the  impulses  of  the  age  that  preceded  us  ;  a  time  of  dreamy  fenaticism 
of  search  after  the  impossible;  an  age  of  strong  individualities;  an 
era  of  riot,  illusion,  struggle,  aspiration. 

The  present  has  trained  us  in  a  diSerent  school ;  yet  by 
separating  one  life  &om  that  historic  past,  thinking  its  thoughte, 
feeling  its  temptations,  following  its  impulses,  we  may  perhaps 
divine  the  spirit  that  moved  it,  in  such  a  way  as  sailors,  seeking  for 
land,  know  by  the  drifting  twigs  of  brushwood  that  a  new  oonstry  iB 
near. 

This  is  the  record  of  such  a  life ;  such  a  piece  of  driftwood,  by  its 
very  lightness  borne  out  so  far,  that  it  is  for  the  moment  more  precious 
than  all  the  oaks  of  the  forest. 

Mary  Schonewald,  our  heroine,  was  a  little  London  shop-^1 ; 
she  had  no  genius,  though  for  a  short  while  much  fame;  she  bad 
no  great  claim  on  our  r^ard,  yet  let  us  remember  her  with  pity  for 
a  while,  because  her  errors,  her  miseries,  were  so  different  &om  ours, 
because  she  felt  so  keenly  the  restless  spirit  that  inspired  her  age. 

Once  she  looked  for  an  assured  remembrance,  but  for  no  such 
reason  as  this.  She  would  have  stared  had  you  told  her  that  the 
tmnult  in  her  soul  was  but  the  echo,  imperfectly  caught,  of  the 
larger  turbulence  of  the  world.  Such  notions  were  not  talked  of  io 
her  time,  and  she  claimed  her  joys  and  sorrows  for  herself. 

Fifty  years  ago  Mary  Schonewald  lived  abovea  second-hand  book 
shop  in  Endell  Street.  It  was  kept  by  her  &ther,  a  Jew  by  birth,  m 
indifferentist  by  religion.  Her  mother,  a  respectable  Cornish  woman, 
had  been  dead  for  many  years.  Mary  lived  alone  very  quietly,  with 
her  father  and  a  distant  cousin,  a  widow  named  Bodley,  who  looked 
after  the  house  while  Mary  read  Rousseau  and  Dyron  in  the  shop. 
There  seemed  no  reason  why  this  irresponsible  and  dreamy  life  should 
not  go  on  for  ever,  when  one  morning  brought  Mary  into  relation 
with  one  of  the  great  forces  of  the  world — wi^  religion. 

This  happened  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1831.    The  month 
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hmit  the  dusty  ehelves,  he  would  have  found  their  conteuta  dearer, 
commons,  leas  worth  seeking,  than  he  believed.  Aa  it  was,  the  hour 
after  the  closing  of  the  reading-room  became  the  centre  of  the  whole 
d&j's  thoughts  to  her  as  well  aa  to  Mm. 

On  Sundays,  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Home  would  call  in  Endell 
Street  and  take  Mrs.  Bodley  and  Mary  to  Irving's  church  in  R^;ent 
Square.  Mrs,  Bodley  was  sleepy  sometimes,  or  anxious  to  gossip  with 
i,  Mend ;  and  on  such  occasions  the  two  young  people^  would  set  oET 
to  church  together ;  for  a  parson,  that  worthy  woman  would  say,  is  a 
kst  in  himself  for  protection. 

One  such  evening,  towards  the  end  of  October,  Mary  sat  waiting 
impatiently  in  the  little  underground  parlour  in  Endell  Street.  Mrs. 
BodIey,in  a  great  leathern  arm-chair,  sat  dozing  by  the  fire,irritatingly 
placid.  Her  eyes  were  closed  beneath  her  spectacles,  and  the  great 
Bible  rested  so  insecurely  on  her  knees  that  at  last  it  fell  off  with  a 
sound  which  thoroughly  aroused  her. 

'  Dear,  dear  I '  exclaimed  Mtb.  Bodley, '  what  a  start  it  gave  me  I 
Sure,  the  book's  bewitched— Lord  forgive  me  for  speaking  so  of  Hia 
Bible ;  but  how  it  can  have  slipped  so  sudden  &om  my  hold  passes 
me.    Why,  Mary,  aren't  you  going  to  church  ? ' 

'  How  could  I,  when  you  were  asleep  ?     Who  was  to  take  me  V 

'  Asleep  I  My  dear,  it  would  be  as  well  if  you  learned  a  little 
respect  for  your  elders  before  upsetting  the  house  with  your  fastings 
ud  fads  of  church-going — not  that  I  call  it  a  church,  neither,  but  a 
snt  of  Scotch-Methody  chapel,  such  as  was  always  looked  down  on  in 
my  young  days.  And  if  I  was  that  fond  of  sermons  as  I  couldn't 
nun  one  without  losing  my  temper  and  speaking  disrespectful  to  my 
bdongings — which  might  be,  for  one's  temper's  one's  own,  bad  or 
good — B^,  rd  be  too  proud  to  fret  that  openly  for  a  young  man 
who  laid  no  claim  on  my  liking.' 

Mrs.  Bodley  was  quite  awake  now ;  she  sat  up  in  her  chair  and 
looked  round.  Mary  stood  by  the  window,  gazing  drearily  out. 
Before  her  waa  the  yard,  with  walls,  once  white,  now  stained  with 
liamp  and  weather  to  a  dirty  grey,  topped  with  forbidding  spikes ; 
behind  her  lay  the  hideous  square  little  room  with  the  close  familiar 
odonra — the  horsehair  furniture  frayed  at  the  comers,  the  vulgar 
loemloumess  of  Mrs.  Bodley's  voice.  How  ugly  and  ignoble  looked 
tbeworldl  No  place  in  it  for  me,  no  need  of  me,  no  love  for  me, 
tbonght  Mary,  taking  a  certain  pleasure  in  her  own  forlomness. 
Mis.  Bodley,  irritated  by  her  silence,  spoke  again. 

'  Fm  sure  'tis  a  puzzle  to  me,  Ma^,  that  a  proud  girl  like  you 
ibould  have  made  so  free  with  that  young  man.  No  good  ever  came 
of  holding  one's  self  too  cheap.  And  now  you  see  he  neglects  you, 
wd  yon  are  left  to  suffer.' 

Mary  turned  round  with  Sashing  eyes. 

'  How  dare  you  hurt  me  so  ? '  she  cried ;  '  you  cruel  woman  1  My 
mother  would  have  understood;  but  she's  dead.  Ah,  why  was  I 
hora  ?  why  am  I  kept  alive  'i ' 
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.-  There  was  do  checking  her  excited  weeping.  Mrs.  Bodley  rose 
and  tried  to  soothe  her ;  she  was  heartily  sorry  for  what  she  had  done. 

5.  Hush  I  dearie,*  she  said  ;  '  don't  cry  so.  There's  not  a  doubt  on 
it  hell  come.  Come,  set  yourself  straight,  my  lamb,  and  bathe  your 
eyes,,  and  look  as  fresh  a«  a  daisy  when  he  comes  to  fetch  you.' 

.'And  do  you  fancy  that  is  what  I  want?'  cried  Mary,  checking 
her  sobs  with  difficulty.  *  Do  you  &Qcy  I  would  have  him  think  I 
only  go  to  church  bemuse  he  walks  with  me  ?  It  is  not  true ;  it 
shall  not  be  true.  There,  now  I'm  better.  Ill  put  on  my  things 
and  go  by  myself.' 

•  ril  go  with  you,  my  dear,'  said  Mrs.  Bodley,  eager  to  make 
expiation. 

'  Xo,  thank  you,'  answered  Mary ;  '  I  could  not  bear  it.  I  must 
be  by  myself.'  She  walked  away  in  a  rigid,  tense  composure,  unconscious 
of  her  own  unkindnesa. 

It  was  a  warm  and  radiant  evening.  The  summer  had  returned 
for  a  feiewell,  chastened  with  the  tender  sadness  of  parting.  Andrew 
Home,  crossing  Tavistock  Square,  felt  the  full  beauty  of  the  time.  A 
low-  wind  stirred  among  the  dusty  leaves  of  the  trees ;  within  the 
railings  some  bright  autumnal  flowers  glowed  with  live  colours  in 
the  evening  light,  and  the  air  was  &intly  scented  with  their  odours. 
The  bells  were  ringing  from  a  distant  chtirch,  in  a  sweet  cadence, 
softly  heard ;  the  peaceful  glory  of  the  sky  was  shed  upon  the  world. 
It  was  a  time  for  delicate  reveries,  and  Mr.  Home  felt  a  certain  shock 
as.  he  saw  Alary  coming  towards  him — the  obvious  prose  original  of 
his  poetic  fancies. 

False  though  it  sound,  the  sentiment  was  natural  to  him,  who,  like 
Becquer's  fantastic  hero,  was  made  to  dream  of  love  and  not  to  feel 
it ;  but  he  was  not  too  weak  to  be  ashamed  of  his  weakness  ;  he  tried 
to  feel  glad,  and  stepped  quickly  across  to  the  place  where  M^y  stood, 
saying — as  much  to  himself  as-  to  her — that  it  only  needed  her  pre- 
sence to  make  the  lovely  evening  perfect.  Sbe  lifted  her  eyes,  but 
they  did  not  see  the  sky  or  the  waving  trees — she  only  noticed  that 
he  was  troubled,  ill  at  ease.  She  waited  for  an  explanation,  fbi^ttiog 
her  grievance,  and  holding  out  her  hand  without  any  spoken  greeting. 

*  It  was  too  late  to  fetch  you  to  go  to  church,'  he  began ;  '  for  I 
was  detained  in  Judd  Place  with  the  minister  until  service-time. 
Will  you  walk  with  me  round  the  square,  Miss  Mary  ?  I  have  a  great 
deal  to  tell  you.' 

Mary  took  his  arm  and  crossed  to  the  narrower  pavement,  over- 
shadowed by  trees.  She  thought  sbe  would  like  to  walk  there,  silent 
and  happy,  for  ever ;  but  Mr.  Home's  first  words  woke  in  her  heart 
the  memory  of  a  different  ideal  of  life. 

'  Miss  Mary,'  he  began :  *  you  remember  the  prophecy  of  Joel — 
"  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh,  and  your  sons  and  daughters 
shall  prophesy  F  " — well ;  this  promise  has  been  fulfilled  to  us  at  last.' 

'  When  ? '  cried  Mary ;  *  why  have  I  not  heard  ?  Tell  me  when — 
how?' 
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*  Ah,  yes  \ '  she  broke  in  eagerly ; '  but  I  sb3uld  like  to  serve  God  by 
'being  great.' 

For  a  moment  he  did  not  ans^ver,  and  she  feared  that  he  might 
be  offended.  Perhaps  he  thought  her  forward — Mrs.  Bodley  waa 
always  saying  she  was  too  forward.  Mary  was  lonely  enough  for  this 
chance-offered  companionship  to  be  precious  to  her ;  she  felt  anxious 
to  retain  it,  and  began  without  those  demurs  of  dignity  which  she 
ought  to  have  felt,  an  appeal  cu^  mise7%cordiam. 

'  Ah  1 '  she  said  sadly, '  you  think  I  should  not  have  said  bo  much. 
When  one  has  no  &iends  to  teach  one,  one  is  always  saying  too  little 
or  too  much.' 

'And  have  you  no  friends?'  asked  Andrew,  touched  and  inte- 
rested. 

'  No  one  at  all,'  said  Mary ;  *  that  is  to  say,  my  father  and  my 
cousin,  Mrs,  Bodley,  but  they  are  too  old.  Then  there  are  the  books ;  * 
and  she  glanced  at  her  open  ^schylus  with  pride,  feeling  herself  a 
touching  example  of  intellectual  loneliness. 

*  Ah,  ye?,  the  books ;  well,  they  are  good  friends,'  said  Andrew. 
'One  does  not  weary  of  them.' 

'Are  they?'  said  Mary;  and  she  stopped  in  her  speech  to  think. 
She  was  so  little  accustomed  to  conversation  that  truisms  were 
truths'  to  her. 

After  a  moment's  pause  she  resumed : — 

*  All  the  same,  I  often  find  it  dull.  Somehow,  it  is  the  books' 
fault,  I  fancy.  After  the  books  other  people  seem  dull ;  they  think 
of  such  a  few  things,  and  I  do  not  care  for  what  they  think.  But 
books  are  not  quite  satisfying  either.  Often  the  loveliest  things 
come  into  one's  head,  and  one  longs  to  tell  them  to  somebody.  But 
it  is  of  no  use  to  tell  books,  you  know ;  they  cannot  answer  back,  or,  if 
they  do,  the  answer  is  not  for  me — me  only- — but  just  as  much  for 
anyone  else  that  will  read  them.  How  can  you  say  oue  does  not 
weary  of  books  ?     Oh,  dear,  it  is  so  dull  sometimes  I ' 

She  stopped  and  sighed ;  whether  because  so  many  words  had 
taken  her  breath  away,  or  because  it  was  dismal  to  remember  what 
surrounding  vistas  of  dulness  stretched  out  from  every  side  of  this 
little  bright  oasis,  it  was  not  easy  to  determine.  Andrew  Home, 
who  saw  in  her  not  only  a  friendless  girl  but  a  possible  light  of  the 
Church,  felt  a  genuine  compassion  for  her. 

'If  you  will  let  me,'  he  said,  'I  will  be  your  fnend.' 

'  Let  you  I '  cried  Mary.  •  Oh,  I  shall  be  so  glad !  You  will  be 
someone  to  talk  to.     You  shall  teach  me  all  about  religion.' 

Before  she  could  finish  her  sentence  the  shop  door  was  pushed 
open  and  let  through  a  little  lame  old  man,  white  haired,  with  black 
bushy  eyebrows,  hooked  nose,  and  a  mouth  expressive  in  moments 
of  passion  or  sarcastic  bitterness.  Mary  suddenly  stopped  her 
chatt«dng. 

*  Here  is  my  &ther,'  she  said,  and  slipped  away,  leaving  Mr.  Home 
to  inquire  after  the  book  he  had  ordered. 
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How  dared  1  let  expand  the  force 

Within  me,  till  same  ont-Bonl,  wboae  T««oiirce 

It  grew  for,  should  direct  it  I— Sobdello. 

Mbs.  Scbonewald  had  died  when  Mary  was  three  years  old.  Ttie 
lonely  child  remembered  her,  as  dying  people  recollect  their  child- 
hood— an  exquisite  bygone  thing  that  once  was  real,  bat  never  can 
be  so,  to  them  at  least,  any  more. 

Mary  and  her  father  knew  nothing  of  that  intimate  oompanion- 
ehip  which  grows  up  sometimee  between  a  motherless  daughter  and  a 
widowed  father.  Lewis  Scbonewald  was  a  person  of  intense  but  very 
narrow  aETectiooB.  He  had  passionately  loved  his  wife ;  he  loved  her 
still.     Her  memory  was,  perhaps,  more  real  to  him  than  any  living 


His  indifference  to  Mary,  his  avoidance  of  any  knowledge  of  her 
true  character,  were  the  result  of  bis  dread  to  distmrb  a  cherished 
fancy.  He  loved  to  think — this  hard  old  Jew — that  in  this  girl  her 
mother  lived  again.  Mary,  for  her  part,  could  never  remember  the 
day  when  her  innocent  confidence,  her  childish  efforts  to  please  him, 
had  touched  him  to  tenderness ;  but  a  chance  tone  in  her  voice,  a 
poise  of  her  head,  would  bring  the  tears  to  his  eyes. 

So  she  grew  accustomed  to  be  loved,  not  for  what  she  was,  bub  for 
what  she  was  not.  She  grew  up  among  books  and  fancies,  a  self- 
conscious,  self-centred  girl.  She  bad  no  friend  to  arouse  her  interest 
in  others,  and  her  only  companion  was  the  good-natured,  trivial 
woman  who  had  come  to  live  with  them  after  Mrs.  Schonewald'a 
death.  So  that  when  Mr.  Home,  with  her  father's  consent,  began  to 
visit  her,  teach  her,  and  befriend  her,  life  seemed  suddenly  to  change 
for  ber,  to  become  large,  full,  intense  beyond  her  dreams,  thrilling 
with  vague  promisee,  with  delicate  possibilities. 

Scbonewald  was  not  blind  to  the  change  in  his  only  child.  He 
■observed,  and  was  satisfied.  He  would  not  have  gone  out  of  his  way 
to  make  a  match  for  Mary ;  but  so  good  a  chance  was  not  to  be 
despised.  He  looked  on,  smiled,  and  held  his  peace.  Beligion 
seemed  to  him  an  interest  in  common  as  likely  to  bring  young  people 
tc^ther  as  a  taste  for  private  theatricals  or  a  passion  for  duets.  As 
sucb  it  seemed  good  to  him ;  in  its  deeper  or  more  terrible  influence 
he  refused  to  believe,  sharing  largely  in  the  spiritual  nonckaianee  of 
free-thinking  Judaism. 

Mary  and  Andrew  Home  did  not  send  their  thoughts  so  far  ahead. 
They  were  Batisfied  with  the  present,  and  desired  no  change  in  their 
companionship.  He  had  invented  quite  a  series  of  reasons  for  his 
frequent  visits  ;  Schonewald's  shop  was  near  the  Museum ;  bis  store 
of  theological  books  was  large  and  rare — less  expensive,  too,  than 
the  shops  in  the  Strand.  It  may  be  observed  that  none  of  these 
excuses  had  any  reference  to  Mary ;  yet,  had  she  failed  to  help  him 
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did  not  6tii  Dor  feel  theii  flight.  At  lagt  the  bell  of  St.  George's 
broke  the  Bileoce  with  twelve  heavy  strokes.  She  raised  her  head, 
shivered  a  little,  and  got  up.  A  growing  restlessness  possessed  her. 
She  walked  a  few  steps  across  tiie  room,  but  the  sound  of  her  foot- 
steps on  the  imcovered  boards  echoed  loudly  through  the  night.  She 
stopped,  bared  her  feet,  drew  her  mantle  round  her,  and  sat  down 
vhere  the  moonlight  streamed  along  the  door,  afraid  to  stir  again  for 
some  minutes  lest  her  movements  should  awaken  Mrs.  Bodley.  The 
enforced  quiet  was  hard  to  bear.  She  did  not  wish  to  undress  and  get 
to  bed,  but  she  would  like  to  have  regained  her  old  reatiug-place  on 
the  window-sill,  for  here  it  was  so  lonely  ;  she  could  see  nothing  but 
a  little  Mue  field  of  sky,  some  pale  stars,  and  the  shining  moon ;  no 
fflgn  of  human  life.  Gradually  she  grew  calmer,  looking  at  the 
heavenly  clearness  above.  The  rage  and  restlessness  of  passion  left 
her ;  t«ars  visited  her  aching  eyes.  Absence  she  knew  it  was,  absence 
and  the  desire  of  love,  that  prompted  the  strong  yearnings  of  her 
spirit,  and  as  she  rocked  her  body  to  and  fro,  parched  with  fever, 
aching  with  weariness,  she  thought  it  was  the  Love  of  Qod  that  she 
desired.  She  made  no  effort  to  conquer  the  longing  which  she  inno- 
cently believed  to  be  a  proof  of  saintliness ;  only  she  wondered  dully 
why  God  did  not  deliver  her ;  why  she  was  left  engulphed  in  deso- 
lation. So  she  remained  while  the  moon  moved  westward,  until  the 
&amework  of  the  window  flung  on  the  floor  the  shadow  of  a  cross. 
Maiy  saw  it,  and  took  it  as  a  sign.  She  sbretched  herself  upon  it, 
her  anns  outspread,  her  lips  moving  in  prayers  of  inartdcalate  appeal. 
At  length  a  spirit  of  wonder  and  exaltation  roused  her,  coming  as  an 
answer  to  her  prayer.  She  knew  that  some  strange  thing  was  now  to 
come  to  pass ;  that  some  unnatural  experience  was  in  store  for  her. 
She  sat  up,  listeoing,  waiting,  scarcely  breathing.  Soon  to  be  hers 
was  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  mystery ;  the  hHl  was  nearly  climbed 
whose  summit  should  show  the  promised  land.  The  veil  swerved  and 
trembled  that  hid  the  secret  of  the  heart's  desire.  In  such  a  mood 
an  artist  receives  the  inspiration  of  his  work  ;  Mary,  without  an  art 
to  serve,  listened  with  a  mind  as  tense,  a  spirit  as  painfully  excited. 
While  die  sat  thus  the  moon  paled  and  faded ;  the  stars  went  out ; 
the  faint  green  heavens  were  veiled  with  a  tremulous  whiteness,  and 
the  air  seemed  visibly  to  throb.  A  quivering  expectation  thrilled 
the  world.  Chill  dawn  crept  into  the  room  as  wan  and  grey  as  the 
watcher's  anxious  &ce.  Mary  clasped  her  hands  tightly  above  her 
heart,  fall  now  to  bursting ;  her  head  swam  ;  a  mist  thickened  her 
sight.     At  last,  at  last !  she  felt  the  hour  was  here. 

She  rose  with  difficulty  and  tottered  to  the  window.  Suddenly 
the  splendid  sun  leapt  up  behind  the  housetops,  and  the  day  was 
bom.  Mary  looked  out  for  one  moment,  her  face  illuminated  with 
the  rosy  glow.  So  gazing,  her  eyes  fixed  in  a  wide  unseeing  stare,  her 
face  and  form  stiffened  to  pallid  rigour,  shaken,  not  bent,  by 
convulsive  shuddering. 

Suddenly  the  str^gle  ceased,  and  at  that  moment  a  cry  burst 
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from  her  lips,  surely  another  voice  than  her  sveet  childish  treble. 
Teni&ed,  Mary  crouched  down,  and  wrapped  her  cloak  about  her  face 
to  stifle  the  great  utterance  as  best  she  might,  fearing  to  alarm  the 
sleepers  iu  the  house.  Very  fearful  sounded  the  muflB«i  tones,  an  in- 
distinct thunder  of  sound  that  passed  at  length  into  words.  <  Arise ! ' 
it  cried.  'Arouse!  Arise!  Shine,  for  thy  light  is  cornel  Arise,  shine, 
for  thy  light  is  come ! '  and  then  it  died  away. 

Mrs.  Bodley  coming  hurriedly  into  the  room,  saw  a  slender, 
huddled  figure  sway  back  and  forwards  again,  and  then  fall,  face 
downwards,  on  the  floor.  Silent  and  unconscious,  Mary  lay  at 
rest.  Mrs.  Bodley  took  the  girl  in  her  arms  and  lifted  her  to  the 
bed.  Some  moments  afterwards  Lewis  Schonewald's  heavy  tread  was 
heard  along  the  passage ;  she  left  her  charge  and  went  to  the  door, 
*  What  is  the  matter  F '  said  he  ;  '  what  was  that  awful  sound  ?  Is 
Mary  iU?' 

'  Heaven  only  knows  what  the  matter  is,'  she  answered.  '  I  heard 
her  crying  out  texts  of  Scripture  in  a  terrible  powerful  voice,  ran  into 
her  room,  and  there  she  lay,  with  all  her  clothes  on,  in  a  fit  of  Mling 
sickness  on  the  floor.' 

*  A  fit !  nonsense ;  you  should  know  better,  Mrs.  Bodley,  than  to 
take  the  child's  character  away  like  that,  even  in  private.  Unnumried 
girls  have  no  fits  but  fainting-fits.  Mind  that.  But  how  is  she 
now? ' 

Mrs.  Bodley  resumed  her  tale  in  a  voice  to  which  resentment  lent 
a  deeper  drawl  of  lugubrious  slowness.  '  Lying  in  bed  as  white  as  a 
ghost,  smiling  to  herself  and  plucking  the  fluff  off  the  blankets  in  a 
way  as  makes  me  mortal  anxious,  for  I've  heard  say  it's  most  always 
a  sure  and  certain  sign  of  coming  death.  And  three  nights  back  I 
heard  the  death-watch  creak  half  the  night  through ;  any  child 
knows  what  t\a.t  means ;  and  now  she's  lying  there,  saying  never  a 
word,  but  looking  as  like  your  own  poor  wife,  my   cousin  Mary, 

'  Will  you  let  me  come  in,  instead  of  gibbering  in  the  doorway  ? ' 
broke  in  Schonewald  savagely,  and  brushing  past  her  he  hobbled 
along  the  floor  to  Mary's  b^ide. 

She  lay  with  open  eyes,  a  smile  on  her  quiet  moutli,  an  air  of 
placid  triumph  on  her  brow. 

Suddenly  another  morning,  nearly  eighteen  years  gone  by,  flashed 
up  in  her  other's  memory.  A  morning  when  with  just  such  au 
anxious  smile  he  bad  come  to  the  bedside  of  another  Mary,  who  lay, 
smiling  thus,  her  new-bom  baby  at  her  side.  Now  the  dear  wife  was 
dead,  the  child  grown  into  this  wan-cheeked  girl  who  looked  up  to 
greet  him. 

'  Well,  Mariechen,'  he  said,  his  voice  eoilened  with  tender  memo- 
ries, '  what  is  this  I  hear,  that  you  practise  your  vocalising  with  such 
ener^.tbat  you  faint' afterwards  ?•' 

*  Hush,  father  1 '  said  the  little  trembling  voice, '  How  shall  I  tell 
you  ?     A  most  wonderful'  thing' has  happened.' 
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'  Hub  morning.  I  waa  at  the  church.  Mr.  Irving  preached  on 
the  Gifts  of  the  Spirit,  and  we  were  all  praying ' 

*  God  knows,'  said  Mary,  '  I  have  prayed  for  a  long  time.' 

'  Yes,  BO  hare  we  all ;  and  now  our  prayers  are  answered.  Miss 
Hall,'  he  continued,  with  the  faintest  accent  of  reproach, '  Misa  Hall 
was  our  first  prophetess.' 

'  Miss  Hall  I '  she  echoed,  mortified — wounded ;  for,  although  she 
had  never  confessed  it  even  to  herself,  she  had  thought  this  honour 
wonld  be  hers. 

'  Yes,'  Mr.  Home  went  on ;  '  and  she  is  a  good,  humble-minded 
woman.* 

Maiy  did  not  assent  or  dissent.  She  felt  that  he  thought  she  had 
somehow  &iled  in  her  duty.  The  sense  of  it  was  the  deepest  sting 
in  her  own  disappointment. 

'  Go  on,'  she  said, 

'In  the  middle  of  the  service  she  got  up  and  rushed  into  the 
vestry.  By  some  instinct  we  none  of  us  thought  she  was  merely  ill 
□T  &int.  We  knew  some  new  thing  was  at  hand.  The  minister 
stopped  in  his  sermon.  We  all  sat  silent.  Suddenly  a  terrible, 
heart^shaking  sound  issued  from  the  vestry  and  filled  the  church. 
We  could  not  believe  it  to  be  a  woman's  voice ;  indeed,  at  first  it  was. 
not  like  a  voice  at  all ; — an  appalling  thunder  of  confused,  resonant 
Bjllahles.  It  rose  and  fell  in  a  certain  rhythm,  gradually  becoming^ 
softer  and  more  human,  until  at  last  it  passed  into  words — "  How 
dare  ye  restrain  the  voice  of  the  Lord  ? "  Three  times  the  great 
voice  cried ;  then  aU  was  quiet.  Miss  Hall  came  back,  pale  and 
shaking,  and  took  her  accustomed  seat  in  the  church  again.' 

'  Wbat  happened  then  ?  '  asked  Mary. 

'No  more;  but  I  have  been  all  the  afternoon  with  Mr.  Irving. 
He  takes  the  unknown  tongue  to  be  a  sign  of  the  divine  inspiration 
of  the  words  that  follow.  This  morning's  message  brings  a  troubled 
future  to  him,  Misa  Mary.' 

'Does  it?'  She  walked  on  in  silence.  She  was  young,  and  her 
own  troubles  seemed  to  her  much  nearer  and  more  real  than  Mr. 
living's.  All  her  ambition  awoke,  stronger  than  ever.  It  seemed, 
as  she  brooded,  a  hard  fate  that  the  lot  she  had  coveted  should  have 
been  so  close  to  her  and  yet  have  fallen  to  the  possession  of  another. 
It  waa  bitter  to  think  how  the  morning  had  gone  in  making  beds, 

mixing  pudding,  dusting  rooms ;  when,  if  she  had  been  at  church 

'  But  I  was  not  there,'  she  continued  aloud.     '  Ah  \  why  waa  I  not 
there?' 

*  I  thought  of  you,'  said  her  companion  kindly.  *  Mr.  Irving  read 
that  chapter  in  Corinthians  we  read  together  on  Friday.  I  heard 
your  voice  all  through  it  instead  of  his.  And  I  thought  how  you 
persisted  in  believing  the  gifts  would  be  restored.  Do  you  re- 
member ? ' 

'I'pro[^esied  of  their  return,  and  my  words  are  justified,'  she 
said.  ■  -  I  "■:,■.   .      .>  ...  ..  1     .      .  ...       .:  ; 
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Mr.  Home  turned  round,  genuinely  alarmed  lest  she  should  im- 
pose upon  herself.     He  looked  aDzioufily  at  her.     She  was  veiy  pale. 

'  Take  care,  my  child,'  he  said ;  '  take  care  lest  an  evil  spirit 
delude  as ;  wat«h  and  pray  against  folee  spirits.' 

Mary  stood  still,  looking  down  at  her  hands  that  hung  before  her, 
loosdy  clasped.  She  was  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  and  could  not 
speak.  So  young  she  appeared,  so  delicately  childi^,  that  he  re- 
proached himself  for  hie  warning  as  for  an  injustice.  In  the  stiUness 
of  the  night  there  was  now  no  oUier  sound  than  the  light  rustle  of  the 
leaves,  save  the  hard-drawn  breathing  of  the  girl.  Mr.  Home,  never 
too  deeply  moved  to  be  insensible  to  such  impressiona,  felt  all  his 
doubt  melt  into  pity.  Just  such  'an  innecent  and  vaguely  troubled 
maiden,  different  &om  others  of  her  age  she  knew  not  why,  must 
Mary  of  Bethlehem  have  been,  greatest  among  women.  Uncoa- 
Bciously  he  began  to  hum  an  old  Italian  hymn — '  Ave  Maria,  ave,  ave 
Maria.' 

The  girl  at  his  side  looked  up  with  wondering  eyes,  half-wounded 
at  his  light-heartedness. 

'  Forgive  me,'  he  said  ;  *  forgive  me,  my  dear  Miss  Mary.  I  have 
wounded  your  purity  and  goodness  by  my  thought.  Heaven  forbid 
that  I  should  dare  to  restrain  the  voice  of  the  Lord.' 

She  smiled  and  gave  him  her  hand;  then  turning,  they  walked 
homewards  through  the  darkening  streets  ti^ether. 


Chapter  III. 

vinx  t\  6iia*,  SniXlf  np'  it  fptrl  — AOAHEMKOH, 

Thx  mooD  was  shining  brightly  two  hours  later,  and  flooded  Mary's 
bare  little  chamber  with  her  golden  beams.  The  low  attic  was 
divided  in  the  middle  by  a  curtain.  Mrs.  Bodley  slept  in  the  front 
division,  and  Mary's  window  looked  out  over  sheds  and  yards,  tiers  of 
uneven  roofs  and  chimney  stacks,  all  made  wonderful  now  in  the 
splendour  and  fantastic  shadows  of  the  moonlight. 

Mary  was  crouched  on  the  low,  broad  window-sill,  looking  dreamily 
out  into  the  night.  She  had  not  yet  undressed,  but  her  bonnet  had 
fallen  off  and  left  the  aching  head  unburdened.  Though  she  was 
very  weary,  spent  with  fasting  and  excitement,  no  thought  of  sleeping 
crossed  her  mind.  She  sat  quietly  looking  forward,  but  her  intense 
gaze  received  no  impression  from  the  scene  it  dwelt  upon. 

'  Why  was  the  gift  not  mine  ? '  she  was  thinking ;  *  why  am  I 
dumb  and  speechless  still,  with  such  a  longing  in  my  heart  ?  Can 
she  have  prayed  more  than  I  have  prayed  ?  Yet  she  is  our  prophetess. 
He  said  so — he  beard  her— it  was  her  that  he  praised.'  Such  was 
■  her  thought,  but  after  a  while  she  thought  no  more,  surrendering  all 
her  nature  to  emotion. 

Mary  sat  still,  the  moonlight  shining  in  her  large,  strained  eyes 
that  did  not  see  it.     The  slow  hours  of  night  went  by,  and  yet  she 
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rather  as  though  he  were  thinkiog  aloud  ou  a  difficult  matter  than 
as  if  he  were  reading  the  lessonB  of  the  day.  Suddenly  Mary  rose  to 
her  feet,  and  stood,  one  hand  lifted  on  high,  stiff  and  sUent,  for  a 
moment.  And  then  her  prophecy  began,  rising  and  falling  in  a  sort 
of  natural  chant. 

'  Ah,  will  ye  despise  the  voice  of  the  Lord  ?  reject  not  His  love  I 
Ah,  reject  not  Hie  love.  Bat  cry  to  your  Father ;  cry,  in  the  bittemesB 
of  jour  souls,  in  a  mourning  and  wailing  before  the  Lord,  and  sighing 
and  crying  unto  the  Lord,  because  of  the  desolations  of  Zion,  b«»ii&e 
of  the  desolations  of  Zion,  because  of  the  desolations  of  Zion  I ' 

Every  soul  in  the  crowded  church  was  thrilled  and  startled : 
every  &ce  in  the  listening  throng  was  turned  towards  that  girlish 
figure,  erect,  ocnnmaQding,  the  sunlight  streaming  across  her  hair  and 
dress.  A  moment  she  paused  thus.  Then  the  unnatural  voice  broke 
ontagain  in  tones  of  deeper  sweetness. 

'  Ah,  shut  Him  not  out,  shut  not  out  your  Saviour  I  I  have  set 
before  tiiee  an  open  door,  an  open  door :  let  no  man  shut  it  I  Ah, 
eoter  now,  the  day  is  almost  closed ! ' 

The  voice  ceased  again,  but  now  no  pause  of  silence  followed. 
The  first  moment  of  hushed  awe  was  past.  The  church  was  all  con- 
fosion ;  men  standing  on  the  seats  pressed  eagerly  forward  to  see 
what  prophet  spobe ;  women  shrieked ;  many  seized  by  sodden  fear 
and  repentance  sobbed  aloud  in  a  passion  of  abasement.  A  reporter, 
safely  easconced  behind  a  pillar,  was  taking  notes.  The  crowd,  thus 
Bhat  in  the  narrow  seats,  surged  and  eddied  like  a  sea  pent  in  some 
rocky  strait,  for  some  pressed  forwards  to  the  altar-rails,  others  &in 
would  have  made  for  the  doors.  So  dense  and  varioua-minded  was 
the  throng,  that  feinting  women  were  forced  for  several  minutes  to 
keep  their  station  with  the  others  in  the  aisles,  Mary,  standing 
above,  looked  beyond  this  scene  with  fixed  and  shining  eyes.  Then 
the  voice  began  anew 

'  Behold,  the  day  of  judgment  is  at  hand  I  Behold,  the  end  is 
near!  A  hundred  days  shall  pass  ere  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall 
come  upon  ye ;  and,  lo  I  your  baptism  shall  be  of  fire ! ' 

Above  the  shrill  confusion  of  the  nave,  the  loud  voice  rang,  calm- 
ing the  disorder.  Believers  fell  upon  their  knees  and  prayed  with 
thankful  hearts.  For  the  others,  since  the  event  at  least  was  not  to 
be  to-day,  they  went  out  quietly,  free  from  panic.  The  minister  had 
taken  hia  place  by  the  altar;  looking  where  Mary  knelt,  he  saw  that 
she  was  sobbing  violently.  *  Console  yourself,  sister,'  he  cried, '  con- 
sole yourself! ' 

But  Mary  did  not  need  his  consolation.  She  wept  for  joy,  for 
thanksgiving  that  the  long  prayed  for  moment  had  arrived,  for  a  ter- 
rified delight  that  she  was  made  the  voice  of  the  will  of  (rod. 

Thus  weeping,  she  heard  the  benediction  given  and  knew  that 
graduallj  the  church  was  cleared.  When  at  length  she  raised  her 
head,  the  gallery  was  almost  empty ;  but  still  Andrew  Home  was 
kneeling  St  her  side. 
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Our  ruling:  power  drives  a  pair  of  Bleeds ;  oF  these  hDises  one 
Is  beautiful  and  noble ;  bat  the  other  of  an  opposite  nature. 
Our  driving,  therefore,  most  be  difficult  and  Iroublesome. — PH.SDBTJB. 

In  that  drama  of  wbich  each  of  us  is  (to  himself)  the  Frotagonist, 
our  frieDds  and  ueighbours  act  the  chorus,  pity  and  counsel  ub,  con- 
sole or  blame,  but  are  not  supremely  affected  by  our  fate.  In  Mary's 
history  this  THe  fell  to  her  father  and  Mrs.  Bodley. 

They  had  never  been  an  intimate  household,  and — as  often  hap- 
pens in  such  cases — Mary's  circumEtances  were  more  important  to 
them  than  her  character.  For  this  reason  they  took  her  new  de- 
meanour as  a  prophetess  very  lightly,  foreseeing  a  desirable  marriage 
at  the  end.  As  they  sat  up  for  Mary  one  December  evening,  they 
naturally  amused  themselves  with  discussing  the  person  who  kept 
them  waiting,  Mrs.  Bodley,  with  a  great  basket  of  clothes  to  mend, 
on  one  side  of  the  fire,  Lewis  Schonewald,  with  pipe  and  grog,  in  the 
great  armchair  fronting  her.  They  had  been  silent  for  some  minutes, 
when  the  clock  struck. 

*  Eleven  gone  I '  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bodley ;  '  and  Mary  not  back  yet. 
And  I  so  tired  and  moithered,  for  she  has  never  a  moment  now  to 
help  me  in  the  house ;  but  I  must  be  fogging  early  and  late,  mending 
and  making,  and  cleaning  for  all,  not  to  say  sitting  up  of  a  night  till 
she  chooses  to  come  home.' 

'  Yes,'  Schonewald  answered.  '  Eeligion's  a  tiring  thing  to  a  saint's 
relations ;  but  shell  leave  oEF  her  prophecies  as  ladira  leave  off  their 
accompli^ments — when  she's  married.' 

'  I^t's  trust  that  may  be  soon,'  rejoined  Mrs.  Bodley ;  '  not  that 
I  would  say  a  word  if  she  took  to  religion  in  a  respectable  way,  nor 
even  if  she  turned  Methody.  I've  known  very  well-mannered  people 
Methodys ;  but  to  go  about  ranting  and  prophesying,  talking  gib- 
berish, and  calling  it  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  /call  it  no  better  than 
blasphemy.' 

*  Ah,  well ;  as  to  blasphemy,  most  religions  are  alike ;  the  dif- 
ference, I  suppose,  is  in  the  intention.' 

*  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  Schonewald ;  but  if  you 
wish  to  say  as  the  poor  child  don't  believe  in  all  her  rubbish  henelf, 
you're  wrong  for  once,  with  all  your  cleTemesB.' 

'  Yet,'  he  suggested  in  his  most  plausible  voice,  '  I  fiuicy  we 
agree,  don't  we  ?  She  would  never  have  taken  to  prophecy  if  a  oer- 
tun  young  parson  had  not  praised  the  performance.' 

'  She'd  go  through  fire  and  water  to  please  him,  that  I  do  beUeve,-* 
asserted  Mrs.  Bodley, '  and  scarcely  know  as .  it  hurt.  And  it's  only 
natural  she  should  like  to  show  off  a  bit  before  her  sweetheart.  She 
always  was,  you  remember,  a  rare  one  for  showing  off.'' 

*  Oh,  Maty  don't  surprise  me.  I  think  she's  a  very  clever  girl, 
and  knows  what  she's  about.    It's  the  believing  flocks  that  are  too 
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*  So  I  should  hope,  for  surely  you  don't  mean  to  become  an  ama- 
teur  alarum,  and  vake  us  all  up  at  six  ever;  morning  in  future  ? ' 

'  Father,  you  don't  know  what  you  are  jesting  about.  It  is  a  moat 
seriouB,  a  sacred  thing.' 

'Well,  well,'  he  said,  some  of  the  good  nature  escaping  from  his 
voice  (few  men  wish  to  have  preaching  daughters).  'It's  all  some 
new  craze  of  your  curate's,  I  suppose.  Has  he  found  out — better  late 
than  never — that  Heaven's  such  a  long  way  oBF,  you  have  to  holloa  out 
pretty  loud  to  make  sure  of  being  heard? ' 

'  You  make  it  veiy  hard  for  me  to  tell  you,'  said  Mary,  half 
o&eoded,  half  appealing ;  '  but  you  know  Mr.  Home  has  bought  a  lot 
of  your  books  on  prophecy,  and  we  were  talking  about  it  last  night. 
The  gift,  has  been  given  to  us  again.  Yesterday  Miss  Hall  spoke  in 
utterance,  and  I — I ' 

'  This  morning,  eh  ? — Lord,  what  a  novel  idea.  Mariechen  turned 
prophetess  I  My  dear  little  girl,  you  and  your  Christian  acquaintance 
had  better  hire  a  Bedlam  large  enough  to  house  you  all.' 

■  Oh,  &ther,  it  is  an  awful  gift ;  don't  scoff.' 

'  Is  it,  my  dear  P  It  all  seems  much  ado  about  nothing  to  me. 
But  you  womankind  must  have  some  excitement,  I  suppose.  A  girl 
fainU  away ;  one  says  it  is  epileptic,  another  prophetic  seizure.  For 
my  part,  since  the  effect's  the  same,  I  don't  see  much  to  choose  be- 
tween them,  but  doubtless  your  heretic  parson  prefers  the  prophecy. 
So  I  think,  Mariechen,  we'd  better  stick  to  that,' 

Maiy  looked  up  with  bewildered  eyes.  She  did  not  quite  under- 
stand what  he  meant,  yet  knew  bis  meaning  vexed  her.  She  turned 
her  head  wearily  round  on  her  pillow  and  heard  Mrs.  Bodley's  voice 
as  if  it  were  the  echo  of  a  remembered  dream,  telling  her  father  ha 
should  be  ashamed  of  himself  to  encourage  such  profane  nonsense. 
Then,  with  a  sense  of  infinite  relief,  she  listened  to  their  receding  foot- 
&lls.  Left  alone,  she  lay  in  perfect  rest,  and  felt  as  though  the 
shadow  of  the  wing  of  Grod  were  sheltering  her. 

A  little  wind  had  sprung  up  in  the  morning  and  made  a  rushing 
lullaby.  She  watched  the  golden  restless  leaves  of  the  poplar  in  the 
CDutt-yard,  the  glowing  colour  of  the  Bun-smitten  chimney  stocks,  the 
lights  and  shadows  on  the  unequal  roofs,  the  deep  heaving  blueneus 
of  the  sky.  As  she  counted  the  fluttering  leaflets  that  one  blast 
loosened  &oin  their  stem,  the  world  grew  softer  and  dimmer,  her  lids 
closed,  and  sweet  sleep  descended  on  her  eyes. 


— DccHESs  or  Ualpt. 

Fob  several  days  afterwards  Mary  was  too  ill  to  leave  her  bed.  The 
long  previous  excitement,  and  her  unaccustomed  penances,  had  left  her 
too  weak  and  frail  to  find  an  easy  recovery  from  such  an  exhausting 
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experience  as  that  of  her  night  and  monung  of  prophecy.  She  la;  in 
bed  and  dreamed  and  was  very  happy ;  perhaps  these  two  or  three 
days  were  the  happiest  in  her  life ;  full  of  love,  peace,  possible  saiatli- 
cess  and  gloiy.  When  she  came  downstairs  again  she  foond  heraelf 
a  person  of  consequence.  Mr.  Home  had  told  Mr.  Irving  of  her 
'  speaking  in  utterance,'  as  the  Irvingite  community  used  to  phrase  it, 
and  many   of  its  most  influential   leaders  came  to  visit  the  new 


Mr.  Home  was  assiduous  in  his  attentions.  Mary  was  to  him  not 
only  an  inspired  vessel  of  Crod,  not  only  a  singularly  lovely  and  deli- 
cate young  woman,  but  a  thing  of  his  own  diecovmng,  whose  success 
was  his  merit,  and,  in  a  degree,  his  own  achievement.  While  he  ma 
T^arding  her  in  this  complex  uid  intellectual  manner,  Mary  most 
simply,  most  unconsciously,  fell  in  love  with  him.  She  did  not  knov 
it  until  he  knew  it  well ;  until  gratitude  joined  to  pride,  hope,  reve- 
rence of  her  made  him  &ncy  that  he  loved  her  too.  But  for  a  while 
he  forbore  to  disturb  her  silent  serenity. 

Even  when  she  was  grown  quite  well  again,  Mary  continued  for 
some  weeks  to  give  her  prophecies  in  private ;  for,  until  the  power 
was  Buffioiently  strong  to  speak  in  intelligible  tongue,  Mr.  Irving 
discountenanced  its  use  in  the  churches.  Kone  the  less  when,  on  one 
December  morning,  Mary,  for  the  first  time  since  her  illness,  set  out 
for  Regent's  Square  to  join  in  the  early  prayers  for  the  restoration  of 
the  gifts,  it  was  with  the  conviction  that  something  remarkable  vas 
expected  from  her. 

The  morning  was  clear  and  fine,  but  the  early  keenness  of  the  air 
prompted  her  to  a  quick  walk,  and  when  she  reached  the  chim:h  the 
door  was  not  yet  opened.  She  walked  up  and  down  in  &ont,  thinking 
of  many  things ;  yet  when  the  cbm^fa-beU  roused  her,  and,  looking  up, 
she  saw  Mr.  Home  among  the  waiting  congregation,  bis  appearance 
seemed  the  natural  sequel  to  ber  thoughts.  He  stepped  forward  at 
once,  glad  to  protect  her  from  the  eager  glances  of  tiie  crowd,  for  it 
had  aljready  become  known  that  this  absorbed  and  beautiful  young 
woman  was  supposed  to  be  a  gifted  person. 

The  throng  was  very  great,  and  every  moment  it  grew  larger. 
Despite  the  early  hour,  the  unfeshionable  situation,  bnndreds  of  men 
and  women  in  t^V  grades  of  life  flocked  every  day  to  Regent's  Square 
to  seek  out  this  new  doctrine,  if  hearing  it  th^  might  have  life.  But 
Andrew  missed,  vrith  a  certain  restriction  of  the  heart,  many  of  tbe 
&miljar  faces.  Morning  by  morning  their  numbers  became  less ;  and 
larger  grew  the  proportion  of  those  who  are  attracted  by  any  novelty 
so  long  as  it  keeps  novel. 

At  last  the  heavy  doors  swung  open ;  the  crush  thickened ;  slowly 
the  tide  of  living  beings  flooded  the  church.  Andrew  and  Mary 
found  themselves — they  scarcely  knew  how — in  one  of  the  crowded 
galleries.  From  there  they  could  see  the  minister  in  the  pulpit.,  a 
tall,  almost  gigantic,  figure,  with  a  solemn  simplicity  of  demeanour. 
He  began  to  read  a  passage  bom  St.  Paul,  in  a  slow,  emphatic  style, 
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mtKih  for  me  to  oomprehend.     Not  but  what  it's  easy  enough  to  oon- 
Tince  a  willing  mind.' 

'  It  only  seems  the  other  day,'  said  Mrs.  Bodley,  continuing  her 
OWL  line  of  thought,  *  as  she  was  a  little  toddle  in  pinafores,  as  always 
used  to  speak  to  me  in  G-erman  when  strangers  were  in  the  shop, 
although  she  knew  for  sure  I  didn't  understand  a  word.' 
'  Fifte^i  years  ago  now,'  said  Schonewald. 

'  Ay,'  she  went  on,  *  what  a  trouble  she  was,  to  be  sure  !  She 
never  wotdd  be  led  nor  said  by  anyone ;  always  in  the  wars  she  was, 
and  never  would  own  as  she  was  naughty.  Well  I  mind  her  &lling 
dom  in  the  nrnd  and  dirtying  her  new  &ock,  and  sticking  to  it,  for 
all  I  could  do  or  say,  as  it  was  clean.' 

'  She  sees  what  she  wishes,'  answered  he ;  '  she  has  the  feminine 
temperament  strongly  developed.' 

'  Feminine  fiddlesticks ! '  int«mipted  Mrs.  Bodley.  '  Her  poor 
dear  mother  was  just  the  same.  A  good  husband  is  all  she  wants — 
and  why  that  young  man  don't  speak  out  is  more  than  I  can  fathom. 
If  yon  was  a  diligent  father,  Schonewald,  you'd  ask  him  what  he 
means  by  it.' 

'  What  he  means  is  clear  enough,'  he  answered.  '  Slow  and  sure, 
^'s  too  much  of  an  angel,  he  thinks,  to  be  won  in  a  oanter.  Most 
<tf  OS  think  the  same  when  we're  first  in  love.' 

'  You  men  are  all  alike,'  said  she ;  *  not  one  of  you  has  the  plock 
to  make  himself  disagreeable  except  for  bis  own  pleasure.' 

'  A  &iling  we  don't  impute  to  the  fair  sex ' — and  he  bowed  with  a 
gallant  air  that  eat  queerly  on  Ms  wrinkled  face  and  crooked  figure. 
Then  he  went  on, '  But,  seriooely,  the  child  is  late.  Go  to  bed,  missis, 
and  ru  sit  up  for  her.' 

While  she  was  gathering  her  things  together,  fastening  cupboards, 
and  locking  doors,  the  bell  rang.  Schonewald  answered  it,  and  ad- 
tnitted  two  "rinilmg  but  abashed  young  people. 

'  I  must  beg  your  pardon  for  keeping  you  up  so  late,  Mr.  Schone- 
wald. I  will  go  now.  I  will  come  and  speak  to  you  to-morrow.'  It 
was  Andrew  Home  that  spoke,  with  some  confusion  or  excitement  in 
bis  manner. 

*  Won't  you  come  in,  sir  ? '  said  Schonewald,  looking  very  amiable. 
'Thank  you,  no.  I  will  not  come  in  to-night.  Go  in,  Mary, 
dearest,  from  the  draught.  But  to-morrow,  early,  I  will  come.  I  have 
&  ftreat  favour  to  ask  of  you — a  trust,  a  treasure  to  beg  you  confide  to 
me.  I  know,  I  know  how  little  I  deserve  it ;  but  it  ^all  be  the  aim 
of  my  life  to  make  her  happy,  to  guide  and  help  her.' 

'  Well,  sir,'  answered  Schonewald,  unable  to  repress  a  grin,  <  I  don't 
think  there's  much  need  of  your  asking  it  again  to-morrow  morning.  I 
take  it  it's  my  daughter  Mary  that  you  want.  She's  a  good  girl,  and 
a  pretty  girl,  and  one  that  any  gentleman  might  be  proud  of.  May 
she  make  you  half  as  happy,  sir,  as  she's  made  her  poor  old  father, 
and  youll  not  regret  your  choice.  And  may  my  blessing  go  with  her.* 
He  paused,  confused  by  an  emotion  that  was  not  wholly 
Ko.  £it  (ho.  czu.  r.c.1  0  0 
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InsiDcere — a  man  whom  muoh  griading  in  the  mills  of  the  world  had 
worn  and  blurred  to  an  habitual  unfeeling  not  natural  to  him.  He 
tiiought,  looking  after  Andrew's  retreating  figure,  that  his  dead  wife 
would  like  to  know  of  this ;  that  such  a  piece  of  good  fortune  would 
be  a  proof  to  her  that  the  girl  had  been  well  looked  after  in  h^ 
absence,  more  convincing  than  useless  tendernesses. 

He  went  in  and  sat  by  the  cold  hearth.  He  wondered  a  little  sadl; 
why  his  daughter  did  not  come  to  kiss  him  and  tell  htm  of  her  en- 
gagement, shyly,  with  her  arms  about  his  neck ;  then,  for  he  was 
seldcan  unjust,  he  owned  that  he  had  never  encouraged  her  in  such 


He  felt  old  and  loveless.  His  longing  for  his  dead  wife,  restrained 
for  many  years  by  patience,  hardness,  and  fiJae  content,  had  gained 
from  tiuB  new  emotion  a  force  that  shattered  them ;  as  the  seas  off 
Holland,  swelled  with  the  autumn  rains,  wash  down  the  dams  that 
hold  them  back  and  flood  the  harvest  helds.  '  Mary,  Mary,*  he  whis- 
pered ;  but  it  was  his  wife  that  he  called.  Might  be  but  see  for 
a  moment  the  fiice  be  never  could  forget  nor  ever  quite  remember  I 
In  vain  he  prayed ;  he  knew  it  was  in  vain ;  yet,  unbeliever,  scoffer  as 
he  was,  he  felt  she  recognised  the  bittemesB  of  his  regret. 

As  he  sat  thus,  thinking  sadly  of  his  dead  love,  he  leaned  his  head 
against  the  high  back  of  his  chair  and  clearer  visions  came  to  him  in 
the  darkness.  But  no  thought  nor  remembrance  of  the  sleeping  girl 
upstairs.  As  for  Mary,  she  slept  sweetly,  with  a  soft  smile,  dreaming 
of  her  lover.  When  she  awoke,  she  wondered  how  she  should  ever 
realise  her  great  happiness.  Everything  she  had  wished  for  was  hov- 
The  gift  most  desired  of  all — the  praise  of  those  she  huioured,  the 
love  of  the  man  she  loved.  She  had  never  even  dreamed  of  so  much 
faappinesa.  Well  for  her  had  she  never  known  more  than  the  golden 
rind  of  her  Dead  Sea  apples. 

For  after  that  first  morning  she  was  not  very  happy.  Doubts,  how 
wakened  she  never  knew,  had  b^:un  to  assail  her  as  to  the  reality  of 
her  mission.  She  spent  her  days  in  an  eager  excited  fashion,  >s 
thoutrb  she  dreaded  to  leave  much  time  for  thought.  She  would 
not  tipeak,  even  to  her  lover,  of  her  prophecies  any  more.  Yet  to 
doubt  seemed  to  her  a  criminal  yielding  to  temptatioa ;  not  oidy 
that,  a  punishment  that  must  take  every  gift,  from  life  that  made 
it  worth  living.  If  she  were  no  prophetess — what  gipsy  fortune- 
tellers were  more  despicable  than  she  ?  The  thought  was  too  much  to 
bear.  She  shut  it  out  from  her  mind,  witJi  a  passionate  voluntary 
defiance. 

It  was  easy  to  see  she  was  not  happy.  But  her  wedding-day  was 
fixed  for  April,  when  the  hundred  days  that  were  to  elapse  before  the 
baptism  of  fire  should  have  been  accomplished ;  and  Mrs.  Bodley,  who 
was  the  only  woman  in  the  world  who  cared  for  Mary  merely  as  for 
another  woman,  put  down  her  evident  uneasinees  to  the  restlessness 
that  most  girls  feel  on  the  eve  of  marriage. 

Mary  kept  her  troubles  to  herself.     Once,  indeed,  she  had  ven- 
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tuied  in  W  greatest  doubt  and  misery  to  mention  tbem  to  Andreff 
Home. 

They  had  been  speaking  of  the  nearing  Pentecost.  '  \VTi8t  shall 
we  do  if,  after  all,  it  sbotdd  not  happen,  not  come  true  ? '  she  bad 
eaid. 

'Hnah,  dearest,'  he  bad  answered,  'it  mnst  come  true;  it  is 
vieked  to  doubt  it.     What  God  has  spoken  must  be  true.' 

'  Bat,  I  mean,'  said  Mary,  wretchedly,  faltering, '  I  mean,  you  know, 
niffiodiig  it  was  not  God  that  spoke.* 

'  Not  God  that  spoke !  Oh,  Mary,  do  you  remember  that  &lse 
ipiriCs  are  of  the  enemy,  accursed  devils  ?  That  lying  prophets  are  a 
^ume  and  an  abomination  to  the  Lord  ?  Mary,  you  must  not  brood 
on  audi  terrible  things.  Your  goodness  and  humility  are  not  good 
uy  more,  but  blasphemous,  when  you  distrust,  not  yourself,  but  the 
»oke  of  God.' 

This  was  little  comfort  to  poor  Mary.  She  thought  of  going  to 
Ur.  Irving  and  begging  him  to  advise  her,  but  her  courage  failed  her 
when  she  remembered  all  that  such  a  step  involved.  As  the  day 
appoint«d  for  the  New  Pentecost  drew  near,  she  made  up  her  mind  to 
wait  and  stake  all  upon  its  issue. 

Anxiously,  in  hope  and  dread,  she  watched  the  looked-for  morning 
dawn. 

It  was  a  dark  moming ;  the  air  was  moist  and  close ;  the  rain  fell 
down  in  fine,  straight  lines.  Yet  at  an  early  hour  the  church  was 
thronged,  for  who  could  say  at  what  moment  the  miracle  might  come 
to  pass.  All  prayed  in  reverent  sOence.  Mary  kneeling  by  the  altar 
pvored  out  her  very  soul  in  tears  of  anguish  and  entreaty.  Surely  the 
spirit  would  not  desert  her  now.  Hour  after  hour  went  by,  unblessed, 
silent.  At  length  someone  spoke  aloud  and  prayed,  others  followed  ; 
a  great  cry  of  beseeching  went  up  to  heaven.  Noon  came  and  went, 
bat  brought  no  answer  with  it ;  the  shadows  lengthened,  still  they 
prayed.  Evening  fell.  The  appointed  day  was  gone,  the  baptism 
withheld. 

The  minister  rose  and  blessed  the  congregation.  Mary  felt  his 
pitying  face  like  a  reproach.  Doubting,  grieving,  impatient,  the 
worehippen  left  the  church.  Yet  there  was  no  soul  among  them 
rittken  by  such  a  storm  cf  doubt  and  terror  as  that  which  broke  in 
iniy  upon  the  lonely,  kneeling  prophetess. 


Chaptse  VI. 

Xphntr  hmtr  ifi^l  tm  otrft  muMP.— AOAHBHirON. 

Tag  nest  few  days  passed  to  Mary  Schonewald  like  a  troubled  dream 

in  aicknesB,  in  which  we  are  dimly  conscious  of  the  world  to  which  we 

would  return,  yet  cannot  free  ourselves  from  the  tyranny  of  shadows. 

Nearly  a  week  of  such  days  had  passed,  dreary  and  uneventful,  and 
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Btill  Andrew  Home  had  DOt  called  in  Endell  Street  since  the  terrible 
day  of  failure. 

Mary  made  a  thousand  excuses  to  be  always  in  the  shop  at  five 
o'clock.  She  longed  to  see  him,  to  explain,  to  ^re  him  up  if  needa 
be,  but  at  least  to  aee  him  first. 

Mrs.  Bodley  uid  her  father  let  her  have  her  way  and  pretended 
not  to  notice  her ;  this  was  a  trouble  they  could  understand  and  pu- 
doD.  They  had  great  use  for  their  patience,  for  during  this  time 
Mary  was  a  moody,  easily  irritated  companion.  She  shrank  &tnn  the 
daily  affairs  of  tiie  littie  household,  and  sat  upstairs  in  her  room 
aimlessly  watching  the  fall  of  the  rain  on  the  roof. 

It  was  a  late  and  foggy  spring,  with  fever  ia  the  thick  air  and  ru- 
mours of  the  spread  of  cholera.  Strong,  happy  people  even  felt  the 
depressing  influence  of  that  time,  Mary  thought  that  winter  had 
settled  down  upon  the  world  for  ever.  Her  tiboughts  through  the 
weary  days  were  that  Andrew  did  not  come ;  all  her  dreams  is  the 
restless  nights  that  he  might  come  to-morrow.  She  could  think  of 
nothing  else ;  not  even  of  her  own  failure.  This  she  scarcely  realised 
as  yet,  as  a  certainty  ;  for  her  coreligionists  were  e^er  in  assming 
her  of  the  reality  and  permanence  of  her  gift. 

Mr.  Irving  had  seen  her  and  bad  tried  to  encourage  her,  Indding; 
her  walk  more  by  faith  and  lees  by  sight,  and  all  the  congregation 
found  fresh  interpretations  of  her  message,  with  the  persistency  of 
believers  who  will  not  be  undeceived.  Still  Andrew  did  not  come, 
and  Mary  felt  his  distrust  more  keenly  than  their  assurances. 

The  week  draped  on ;  but  whan  Sunday  waned  to  evening,  and 
still  he  kept  away,  Mrs.  Bodley  felt  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  her 
to  interfere.  They  were  to  be  married  in  little  more  than  a  week, 
and  she  could  make  nothing  of  such  neglect.  She  looked  for  Mary 
and  found  her  at  last,  sitting  on  a  packing-case  in  the  darkened 
store-room,  leaning  her  head  against  a  pile  of  books,  her  arms  finng 
down  in  an  attitude  of  despair,  the  tej^  welling  from  under  closed 
lids  and  coursing  down  her  pale,  childish  face. 

'  Why,  Mary,  what  are  you  here  for  ? '  said  Mrs.  Bodley. 

Mary  started,  and  tried  to  look  busy  and  natural. 

^  I  came  to  unpack  this  case  from  Bristol,'  she  replied. 

Mrs,  Bodley,  like  many  other  people,  showed  her  pity,  even  when 
it  was  heartfelt,  by  a  manner  of  scolding  remonstrance.  She  began 
in  a  complaining  voice,  of  which  Mary  felt  the  injustice  and  mi^ed 
the  tenderness — 

'  Child,  why  are  you  so  hard  and  unk^, '  screwing  in  your  lips 
with  your  misery  behind  them,  gloomy  and  quiet  ?  Better  make  a 
clean  breast  on  it,  my  dear.  There's  use  in  keeping  oneself  to  one- 
self if  one's  old,  and  has  troubles  bound  to  last  one's  life-long.    But 


'  A  Warwiokifaire  word  meaniog  immaDsgeable,  anDMnrsl,  Kwkward,  uncoatb, 
horrible.  Mid  in  fact  almoat  ereiTtbiDg  one  need  use  an  adjective  for. 
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fM,  Marj,  your  wedding  da/fl  nt^xt  week,  and  all  your  life  before 
jou.    If  you've  &llen  out  with  your  yooDg  man ' 

'  Leave  me  alone— oh,  leave  me  alone  1 '  cried  Mary. 

'  Hoighty  toighty  1  and  what'c  the  use,  I  should  liie  to  know,  of 
mj  being  a  widow-woman,  and  having  experience  of  my  own,  if  a 
cbit  of  a  girl  like  you  wont  take  a  word  in  season  ?  But  you  never 
Koold  be  said,  Mary,  else  I  could  help  you.' 

Mary  clenched  her  hands  very  hard,  and  tried  not  to  hear, 

'Now,  my  dear,'  Mrs.  Bodley  went  on,  changing  her  complaining 
tone  for  one  of  persuasion, '  be  guided  for  once  ;  ten  to  one  you  were 
in  the  wrong.  Girls  are  so  firanzy,  and  you've  been  but  fradgetty- 
tempered  of  late  to  ue  all ;  and  men  won't  stand  that  sort  of  nonsense.- 
^'rite  a  little  letter  to  your  young  man,  and  tell  him  you're  sorry,  and 
u  foa  bope  hell  overlook  it  and  make  friends,' 

Maiy  shook  her  head.  The  idea,  it  is  true,  of  writing  to  Andrew 
had  oome  into  her  mind,  and  had  seemed  good  until  Mrs.  Bodley 
Eoggested  it.  Now  it  seemed  only  worthy  of  that  stout,  nadigni6ed 
voman,  whose  broad  Midland  accent  somehow  (it  seemed  to  Mary  in 
bei  irritated  temper)  coarsened  the  sense  of  the  words  she  used,  Mrs. 
Bodley  misunderstood  her  silence. 

'  Well,  well,'  she  said :  '  girls  should  be  coy,  to  be  sure ;  I  won't 
Uame  you  if  you  don't  like  to  demean  yours^  by  writing  yourself. 
3dary,  I  tell  you  what  111  do  for  you.  Til  write  to  him  unbeknown 
as  it  were,  and  ask  him  to  tea,  and  say  as  youll  be  glad  to  see  him.' 

Sbe  stopped  for  Mail's  answer,  her  br<»d  face  beaming  with  good- 
humoured  smiles. 

'  If  you  do,'  cried  the  girl,  starting  up,  •  111  never  forgive  you ! 
ni  never  speak  a  word  to  you  again ! ' — and  she  dashed  out  of  the 
rbop,  up  the  staircase,  into  her  own  little  room.  The  bang  of  the 
<iaor,  the  creaking  slide  of  the  little-used  bolt,  could  be  heard  down- 
Hairs,  where  the  astonished  widow  stood  with  uplifted  hands. 

'Weill'  she  cried, 'if  this  ia  religion;  to  be  sure ' 

Upstairs  Mary  was  sobbing  in  passionate  contrition.  She,  too, 
felt  that  her  religion  had  not  helped  her  in  her  daily  life  ;  wondered 
unhappOy  why,  when  she  wished  so  much  to  be  good,  she  should  be 
kicked  —  misunderstood  —  a  failure  —  alienate  from  God.  In  the 
midst  of  her  tears  the  tremor  seized  her  that  always  preceded  pro- 
phecy. God,  then,  had  not  foi^tten  her,  she  thought,  with  chastened 
nnltatioD.  Still  she  was  to  be  His  servant.  His  beloved.  During 
the  week  she  had  received  a  message,  and  now  she  took  the  renewal 
of  ecstasy  as  a  pledge  of  the  continued  favour  of  Heaven.  At  last  a 
■ij  voiUd  be  shown  her  out  of  her  difficulties;  truth  should  be  made 
liivinely  clear  to  her  soul.  She  abandoned  herself  wholly  to  the 
CDuree  of  inspiration.  Life  seemed  suspended  in  her,  as  without 
tWight  or  emotion  she  waited  for  tbe  utterance  of  the  word.  The 
final  rapture  came,  Now  Qod  shall  epeak  from  Sinai.  '  Andrew  I 
Andrew!'  rang  out  the  terrible  voice. 
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Oocsiiona  d>>  not  nuUce  a 

DuBiKO  that  nifrht  Mary  lay  Btill,  stupefied  with  horror.  It  was 
plain  that  all  aloog  she  had  deceived  herself.  She  had  do  doubt 
about  her  future  course.  She  did  not  think  about  it  or  decide; 
indeed,  the  intolerable  responsibility  seemed  partly  lifted  from  ber 
shoulders. 

When  she  rouaed  herself  in  the  first  grey  of  the  morning,  she 
dressed  herself  quickly,  tied  on  her  cloak  and  bonnet,  and  went  out 
in  search  of  Mr.  Irving,  to  make,  if  he  should  think  it  necessary,  a 
public  recantation. 

The  service  was  over  when  she  reached  Regent's  Square  ;  but  it 
is  not  far  to  walk  thence  to  Judd  Place,  where  Mr.  Irving  lived. 

Mary  came  to  the  house ;  the  front  door  was  open  ;  there  was  some 
commoUon  in  the  hall.  Standing  by  the  door  she  saw  the  minister 
kiss  his  wife  and  children,  and  bid  them  all  good-bye.  Then,  as  lie 
was  about  to  leave  the  house,  a  man  came  out  of  the  sitting-room  and 
joined  him.     She  felt,  rather  than  saw,  that  this  was  Andrew  Home. 

At  that  moment  she  realised  for  the  first  time  the  strength  of  the 
trial  before  her.  Her  heart  revolted  against  it ;  it  seemed  intole- 
rable. '  0  my  Father,'  she  prayed,  using  unconsciously  the  &miliar, 
holy  phrase,  *  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me.' 

It  was  not  to  be.  Already  the  two  fnends  came  down  the  steps, 
talking  earnestly.     Mary  stepped  forward. 

'  Please,  minister,'  she  said, '  I  have  a  word  to  say  to  you.' 

'  Mary  I '  exclaimed  her  lover,  pale  at  the  sight  of  her.  '  You 
must  not  stay  here.  Go  home  ;  go  home  and  pray  G-od  to  foi^ve 
you  and  all  of  us,  and  to  renew  His  grace.  Go  home ;  we  are  on  oui 
way  to  London  Wall,  where  the  minister  is  tA  be  tried  to-day  before 
the  presbyters.' 

He  waved  her  away,  excitedly  anxious,  it  seemed  to  Mary,  to  be 
rid  of  her.     But  she  stood  firm,  looking  at  Mr.  Irving. 

' Nevertheless,' said  the  minister, 'though  the  time  be  short,  if 
my  sister  have  need  of  me,  we  can  tarry  for  awhile.' 

The  gentle  speech  pierced  Mary  to  the  heart.  She  had  not 
thought  before  how  deeply  her  conduct  must  affect  others  beeide 
herself.  Now  she  remembered  to  have  heard  that  Mr.  Irving  was  on 
trial  for  having  permitted  the  prophets  to  speak  in  the  church.  She 
felt  it  the  cnieleat  part  of  her  punishment  thus  to  desert  him  in  the 
hour  of  need,  being  herself  the  cause  of  his  blameworthiness. 

'  Let  me  walk  with  you,'  she  said ;  '  I  can  tell  you  as  we  go.  It 
will  be  easier  than  standing  still.' 

They  walked  on  a  little  way  in  silence. 

'  What  is  it,  my  sister  ? '  the  minister  said  at  length. 

'  Oh,'  cried  Mary, '  foi^ve  me,  Mr.  Irving,  but  I  have  dec^ved 
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mjself  and  all  of  you.  There  is  no  Spirit;  we  are  all  deceived.  Oh, 
I  am  so  miflerable ;  and  it  is  you  that  wiU  suffer  for  my  &ult ; — you, 
that  never  were  wrong.  Is  there  nothing — nothing  I  can  do  to  make 
it  be  as  if  it  had  not  happened  ? ' 

'Hash,  bosh  I'  said  Mr.  Irving,  'you  know  not  what  you  say. 
Child!  the  gift  and  calling  of  God  are  withoat  repentance.' 

'  It  is  I,'  oried  Andrew  Home, '  that  have  driven  her  to  despair. 
Poor  Mary  1  poor  love !  I  have  been  too  hard  with  you.  But  it  was 
lieiiig  harder  to  myself.  Forgive  me,  dear,  and  repent,  and  all  will 
yet  go  well.' 

'My  dear  child,'  went  on  the  minister — for  Maiy  was  quite  silent 
still,  with  no  comfort  in  her  hlank  eyes,  and  no  sign  in  her  miserable 
&ce  that  Uieir  words  had  reached  her — '  do  not  be  so  discouraged 
witb  one  fiiilure.  Your  faith  should  not  be  shaken  for  the  with- 
holding of  a  sign.  There  is  a  confidence  in  God  which  goes  far 
beyond  the  answer  of  the  Spirit.     I  would  you  had  it.' 

'But — but — '  faltered  Mary, '  I  have  not  told  you  yet.  Oh,  bow 
I  wish  you  could  say  it  for  me  I ' 

'Take  courage,  dear  sister,' he  replied;  'do  not  despair.  The 
ways  of  God  are  not  as  our  ways,  neither  His  thoughts  our  thoughts ; 
Dor  do  we  know  in  what  manner  His  baptism  may  have  been  given 
08  imperoeived.' 

'  Oh,  it  is  not  that — '  broke  in  Mary — '  if  it  were  only  that  1  How 
can  I  tell  you?  I  did  not  mean  to  be  wicked.  Ah  I  no,  indeed; 
but  now  I  know  we  were  all  deluded.' 

'  Will  you  not  hear  me,  Mary  ? '  said  her  lover.  *  Why  are  you 
grown  so  wilful?  Believe  me,  it  is  now  that  you  are  deluded ; — now 
that  you  have  let  your  own  despair,  or  pride,  or  doubt,  grow  stronger 
than  the  will  of  God.' 

'  If  only  I  did  not  know,'  said  she,  *  how  gladly  I  would  believe 
yon.' 

'  But  how  do  you  think  you  know  ?  tell  us  your  temptation,'  said 
the  minigter. 

Poor  Mary  flushed  all  over  with  pain  and  shame,  but  she  tried  to 
fo^et  herself,  and  make  what  restitution  of  truth  was  possible. 

'  I  was  praying  this  morning,'  she  began  in  a  dull,  toneless  voice, 
'  when  the  old  feeling  seized  me.  It  had  never  seemed  so  perfect  an 
entrance  into  Christ  before.'  (She  stopped  a  moment  and  shuddered.) 
'  1  waited  for  the  word,  thinking  it  would  be  counsel.  But  when  the 
voice  spoke Mr.  Home,  it  was  your  name  I  said.' 

Ihe  two  men  looked  at  each  other ;  neither  had  a  thought  to  spare 
Cm  Mary.     The  meaning  of  her  speech  was  terribly  clear. 

After  a  while  Mr,  Irving  turned  towards  her.  He  laid  his  hand 
on  her  head  and  blessed  her.  '  God  comfort  you,'  he  said.  Then 
turning  to  his  friend :  '  Come,  Andrew,  there  is  not  time  to  lose. 
But  faiUi  is  hard — faith  is  very  hard.' 

Andrew  would  not  go. 

'  Mary,  Mary  1 '   he  cried  oat  in  a   passionate  attempt  of  dis- 
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belief.  '  It  u  not  yet  too  late.  Repeat,  own  your  error,  will  you 
deny  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Ghoet  ?  Oh,  my  love,  spe&k  one  word  <^ 
reassurance.  Beware  lest  God  he  angry  with  yon,  as  it  is  written, 
"  Because  ye  have  made  the  heart  of  the  righteous  sad,  whom  I  have 
not  made  sad."  Will  you  desert  him  in  the  hour  of  need  ?  One  word, 
Mary  I     Oh,  Maiy,  Mary,  why  are  you  silent  ? ' 

In  his  excitement  he  had  come  close  up  to  her ;  he  held  hoth  hei 
hands  in  Ms,  and  looked  with  searching  appeal  in  her  &oe.  It  was 
hard  with  his  touch  upon  her,  his  voice  in  her  ears,  to  resist  him ; 
and  her  own  heart  seconded  his  entreaty.  One  word  \  what  would  it 
not  bring  back  ? 

'  Does  he  not  know  ? '  she  wondered,  *  how  I  long  to  speak  it  ? ' 

Yet  she  had  strength  to  keep  silence. 

He  dashed  her  away  from  him  and  turned  and  left  her,  with  such 
a  look  as  Anthony  might  have  given  to  a  beautiful  bat  hell-bom 
temptress. 

'  Apostate  I '  he  cried ;  and  all  the  air  seemed  full  of  the  won), 
unfit  to  breathe. 

Mary  stood  looking  after  the  two  men,  till  they  were  out  of 
sight.  Then  she  crept  into  a  neighbouring  archway ;  leaning  against 
the  wall,  she  covered  her  face  witb  her  hand  and  wept  the  few  painful 
tears  of  a  broken  heart. 

Chaptbe  vni. 

Thraefore  night  shall  be  onto  yon  that  ye  ahaU  not  have  a  virion;  it  ahall  be  duk 
onto  Ton,  that  ye  sball  not  divine ;  and  the  ran  ahall  go  down  over  the  propheU, 
and  uie  day  shAll  be  dark  over  them. — Micah. 

Mabi  walked  home ;  and  that  day  went  as  other  days  had  gone. 
There  seemed  a  mockery  in  t^is  unaltered  form  of  life,  the  spirit 
being  dead.  The  daily  meals,  the  little  duties,  the  long  r^rets, 
divided  the  hours  now  as  before. 

Happily  she  was  left  a  good  deal  to  herself;  her  father  was  busy 
in  the  shop,  arranging  a  new  lot  of  books,  from  morning  till  late  at 
night.  Mrs.  Bodley,  not  unnaturally,  was  offended  with  Mary,  and 
did  not  speak  much  to  her. 

After  supper  on  the  second  night,  the  door-bell  rang.  Mm. 
Bodley  came  into  the  kitchen  where  Mary  was  ironing,  and  gave  her 
a  letter.     '  I'm  bo  glad,  my  dear,'  she  said. 

The  girl  look^  at  it,  and  saw  the  address  was  in  Andrew's 
writing.  She  sighed,  kissed  Mrs.  Bodley,  and  took  the  letter  upstairs. 

She  did  not  break  the  seal  at  once,  i'lrst  she  knelt  down  l^  her 
bedside  and  prayed  for  a  long  time,  with  a  child-like  trust  tlu^  ber 
appeal  would  turn  all  the  words  in  the  letter  to  kindness,  as  a  miracle 
changed  the  loaves  of  St.  Elizabeth  to  roses. 

Then  she  got  up  and  took  it  to  the  window,  for  the  feeble 
sunlight  was  fading  already  &om  the  west. 

This  is  what  she  read. 
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Dear  Hary,— Still  so  dear  to  me,  although  my  conacience  tellfi  me  that 
ire  mnst  part.  I  cannot  cast  in  my  lot  with  one  whom  the  appi>oach  of 
danger  has  made  apostate  to  ttie  truth  of  which  she  henielf  has  berai  a 
witnees.  These  are  hard  words;  but  my  heut  is  nothard.  I  dare  not  see 
you,  knowing  it  to  be  for  the  last  time.  I  dare  not  look  on  your  &oe  and 
acknowledge  tliat  the  soul  I  nsed  to  love  in  it  is  lost.  Dear  Mary,  let  it 
not  he  BO.     We  must  part ;  onr  love  is  shattered,  but  save  your  aoid. 

Believe  me,  you  are  doing  veiy  wrong  in  denying  the  voice  of  the  Spirit. 
The  love  of  display,  which  now  I  see  to  have  been  always  your  besetting 
sin,  tempted  you  once  to  confound  your  wishes  with  the  voice  of  Ood.  But 
be  not  more  grievously  deluded  in  denying  the  true  utterance. 

I  could  weep,  Mary,  when  I  think  from  what  a  state  of  grace  you  are 
EUlen.  But  the  merciefl  of  Ood  are  infinite,  and  His  loving-kindness  ever- 
betiiig.  Ptay  to  Him  that  he  may  forgive  the  sin  you  hare  sinned  against 
Him,  as  I  pray  that  you  may  be  restored  to  the  simplicity  which  is  in 
Christ.  Witli  sinco'CAt  wishes  for  the  eternal  well-being  of  your  soul, 
Wie,.  „e,  jo«  true  frimd,  ^^,^  ^^^ 

A  cord  seemed  to  break  in  Mary's  brain.  She  read  tte  cold 
little  letter  over  and  over,  ttyiDg  to  find  a  tender  meaning  in  each  un- 
pardoning  phrase.  Then,  with  a  great  sob,  she  owned  that  he  could 
never  have  loved  her.  It  ueemed  strange  to  her  that  ehe  did  not  feel 
more  acutely.  There  were  no  tears  in  the  aching  eyes  that  watched 
the  sprouting  poplar,  its  smallest  branches  as  still  in  the  heavy, 
foggy  air,  as  earven  fretwork  on  a  gronnd  of  greenish  jade ;  ehe 
looked  quietly  out  at  the  low,  yellow  sky,  the  fog-blackened  houses. 

She  must  have  sat  a  long  while  thus ;  for  the  first  thing  she 
noticed  was  Mrs.  Bodley's  step  as  she  came  up  the  stairs  to  bed. 
'  Good  night,  Mary  I '  c^e  called  through  the  curtain. 

Mai;  did  not  stir ;  at  last  some  fibre  in  her  heart  seemed  to 
wake.  Was  it  never  that  she  should  see  him  again  ?  Every  happy 
moment  she  had  spent  with  him,  awoke  in  her  memory,  like  a 
mocking  dream.  She  thought  she  would  go  mad  if  she  did  not  at 
onze  and  by  her  own  act  place  some  decisive  barrier  between  that 
put  and  this  present. 

She  rose  quickly  and  drew  back  the  curtain.  Mrs.  Bodl^  lay 
asleep  in  unconscious  rest.  Mary  looked  at  her  a  little  while  and 
sighed,  but  did  not  wake  her ;  with  a  tenderness  strange  to  herself 
she  crept  away,  still  burdened  with  her  secret. 

After  a  while  she  heard  her  &ther  stirring  below.  She  went 
down  to  him,  taking  great  care  to  be  quiet.  He  was  outside  the 
shop  putting  up  the  shutters.  The  night  was  so  thick  and  dark  that 
be  neither  saw  nor  heard  her  till  she  put  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

'  Why,  child,  I  thought  you  were  a  ghost,'  he  said. 

And  indeed  she  was  strangely  pale. 

'  What  is  it  ? '  he  asked. 

Mary  looked  vaguely  before  her,  twisting  her  fingers  in  and  out. 

'  1  came  to  tell  you.  And  now  I  don't  quite  remember,'  she 
replied. 
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'What  noneeoBe  are  you  up  to  dow  ? '  said  her  father,  'disturl»iifr 
a  man  io  his  work  to  tell  him  such  rubbish.' 

'  Something  has  happened,  all  the  same,'  insiBt«d  Mary,  putting 
her  hand  to  her  head ; '  though  I  can't  say  it^  I  feel  it  here.' 

'  I  know  what's  happened,'  Schbnewald  replied,  '  aud  that  is 
that  you'll  fret  yourself  into  a  fever  after  that  fool  of  a  parson.' 

*  Andrew  ? '  said  Mary,  *  oh,  that  is  it.     Let  me  think.' 

'  Have  you  and  he  been  quarrelling  ? '  suggested  SchonewaldL 

'  He  and  I  ?  you  must  not  say  that  any  more.  He  is  my  true 
friend — no  more,  nothing  more.' 

'What  d'ye  mean  ?  '  said  he  roughly ;  *do  you  mean  to  aay  the 
engagement's  broken  off? ' 

'  Andrew,  Andrew  I '  said  Mary,  with  a  little  shiver.  *  Oh,  is  God 
very  angry  with  me,  I  wonder  ? ' 

'Confound  the  blackguard,' hurst  out  Schdnewald.  'He  thinks 
my  daughter  good  enough  to  make  a  useless  fool  of,  does  he  ?  but 
not  to  many  and  provide  for.     Ill  punish  him.' 

'  No,  no,'  said  Mary,  '  punish  me ;  Grod  will  punish  me.  The 
false  prophet  shall  die  I     Andrew  said  that.' 

'  False  prophet?  What  are  you  ailer,  child  ?  Have  they  found 
you  out?' 

*  Accursed ;  a  shame  to  G-od,'  she  muttered,  as  if  etriring  t« 
recall  a  phrase  which  bad  no  reference  to  herself. 

'  What  have  you  done?'  he  asked,  peering  at  her  with  curious 
eyes.  He  had,  perhaps,  never  felt  so  angry  in  his  life.  All  his 
schemes  ruined,  and  for  no  reasou  that  he  could  find, 

'  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they've  found  out  your  tomfoolery  was 
lies  ? '  he  went  on.     *  I  could  have  told  them  that  all  along.' 

'  I  don't  understand,'  said  Mary,  with  a  bewildered  ^ance.  '  Dont 
you  believe  in  me,  father  ?  I  am  a  prophetess,  like  Debcsah.  Oh 
no,  oh  no  1     All  deceit ;  alt  lies ;  all  ruin ! ' 

'  I  tell  you  what  I  do  believe,'  said  her  &ther  crossly,  '  and  that's 
that  you  didn't  stick  at  a  story  or  two  to  catch  your  young  parson, 
and  I  wouldn't  have  blamed  you  if  you'd  played  your  hand  wisely, 
but  yon've  made  a  false  move  and  lost  the  game.' 

'  Lost,'  she  cried ;  *  yes,  that  is  true.  I  am  lost,  lost,  lost  I  Oh 
God,  I  am' lost,  find  me!'  and  flinging  up  her  arms,  she  darted 
wildly  away  into  the  black,  impenetrable  night,  into  the  thick  dark- 
ness of  the  stifling  fog. 

Her  father  stood  amazed  for  a  moment.  The  girl  mpst  have  lost 
her  senses.  Then  he  rushed  into  the  fog  in  search  of  her,  but  his 
seeking  was  in  vain. 

Meanwhile  Mary  ran  on  through  the  darkness,  with  stumbling 
steps,  anywhere,  away  from  home,  beyond  the  reach  of  remembrance. 

Where  was  the  God  she  had  blaspbemed,  the  God  who  must 
condemn  her,  Who  alone  could  pity  her  and  understand  ?  She  ran 
with  outstretched  arms,  meaning  to  fly  to  His  knee«  for  shelter,  to 
bathe  His  feet  with  her  tears,  like  another  penitent  Maiy  of  old, 
-vho  was  a  sinner. 
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She  did  not  hear  the  shouts  of  the  angry  drivers,  nor  beed,  though 
once  she  Btmck  her  brow  against  a  lamp-post  till  blood  streamed 
from  the  wound,  and  more  than  once  she  utumbled  at  the  kerb  and 
fell  prone  to  the  earth.  Faint  and  weary,  she  sped  on,  without  will 
or  purpose,  but  her  feet,  used  to  one  journey,  carried  her  along  the 
familiar  road  to  Regent's  Square.  iJooming  before  her  stood  the 
church,  solemn  and  lonely  in  the  night.  Mary  crept  into  the  porch, 
scarcely  knowing  what  she  did.  She  had  neither  cloak  nor  bonnet, 
and  wr^ped  her  skirt  round  bead  and  shoulders  to  shield  her  from 
the  clammy  cold. 

Thus  covered,  she  huddled  against  the  wall,  close,  closer,  as 
though  the  stones  were  holy,  and  could  keep  bad  dreams  away. 

Ah,  worse  than  any  vision  was  the  absolute  black,  within,  with- 
out. No  longer  she  remembered  what  crime  obscured  her  soul  with 
its  awful  shadow.  Fearful,  unrecognisable,  it  oppressed  her  like 
those  vague  evils  which  &ighten  children  in  the  dark.  She  could 
no  more  define  the  cause  of  her  anguish  than  pierce  with  sight  the 
thickening  blackness  that  surrounded  her. 

For  now  the  fog  had  rolled  in  a  solid  flood  through  square  and 
street,  palpable  and  deadly,  foul  with  poisonous  effluvia  that  could 
not  rifle  and  escape.  The  open  porch  where  Mary  crouched  had  no 
asylum  &om  its  reach.  It  hung  like  a  weight  on  her  eyes,  and 
wrapped  her  round  like  lead ;  there  was  no  life  in  its  air. 

As  the  night  wore  on,  the  fog  seemed  to  stifle  her,  her  limbs 
grew  numb  and  heavy ;  her  sorrows  troubled  her  no  longer ;  she  sank 
into  inert  repose. 

'Ob,  merciftd  heaven,'  she  tiiought,  'for  even  such  as  I  am  is 
there  rest  P ' 

Chaptke  IX. 

Ab  I  judge  tier  gently,  who  m  deeplj'  loved ; 
Her,  trho  in  reason's  Bpite,  yut  wicbont  crime. 
Was  in  a  trance  of  passioit  thus  removed. — Laodamia. 

Eablt  the  next  morning  Andrew  Home  and  Mr.  Irving  were 
walking  towards  the  church.  Their  conversation  had  been  of  yes- 
terday's trial,  until  the  minister,  whose  troubles  never  made  him 
onmindfiil  of  the  need  of  others,  suddenly  said — 

'  By-the-bye,  what  has  become  of  that  poor  little  Miss  Schfine- 
wald  ?  I  have  thought  of  her  a  good  deal.  Poor  child,  she  out- 
reaches  me  in  sorrow.' 

'  She  has  brought  it  on  herself,'  Andrew  replied  curtly. 

'  That  does  not  lighten  it.  Shame,  doubt,  the  consciousness  of 
aia,  sncb  personal  troubles  are  worse  than  abandonment  and  estrange- 
ment even.  And  I  fear  we  have  let  b^  feel  herself  abandoned. 
She  is  your  intended,  is  she  not  ?  You  must  be  very  gentle  with 
her.' 

*  I  am  not  engaged  to  her  now,'  said  Andrew, 

'  Dear  friead,'  said  the  mimster,  '  I  trust  you  have  done  nothing 
in  haste?' 
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'  Xo.  It  was  hard  for  both,  but  it  was  for  the  best.  There  was 
too  wide  a  division,  of  late,  between  oui  souls  for  love  even  to  bridge, 
and  I  fear  I  did  not  love  her.  I  loved  m;  own  "  fancy,"  not  Mary 
Bchonewald.' 

There  was  too  much  self-reproach  in  Mb  voice  for  Mr.  Irving  to 
make  a  blaming  answer,  and  he  could  make  no  other.  So  they  went 
on  some  way  in  silence. 

As  they  turned  the  comer  they  saw  a  little  crowd  before  the 
church  door.  At  first  they  thought  that  some  specially  sympathetic 
members  of  the  congregation  had  come  thus  early  to  gain  the  first 
news  of  the  trial ;  but  on  coming  nearer  they  perceived  that  tbe 
loiterers  were  of  a  different  class :  some  workmen  going  to  their 
labours,  a  constable,  an  Irish  huckstress  with  a  basket  m  oranges. 
They  stood  in  a  knot  at  the  entrance  to  tbe  porch ;  above  their 
whispers  rose  the  authoritative  voice  of  the  constable. 

'  The  second  the  fog  killed  last  night,'  they  heard  him  saying ; 
'  first  a  cabby,  now  this  here  young  woman.  Exposure,  a«  they  calls 
it.     She  doesn't  look  like  a  tramp  neither.' 

And  he  bent  down,  ciuriously. 

'  She's  only  a  girleen,'  said  the  applewoman,  '  but  very  tired- 
looking  for  one  so  young.  The  Lord's  taken  her  out  of  pain  and 
given  her  a  happy  death.     There's  no  iear  in  her  face.* 

She  knelt  down  by  the  coq)se,  telling  her  beads.  The  change  in 
her  position  showed  a  glimpse  of  tbe  scene  within. 

The  two  friends  hastened.  Suddenly  Andrew  Home  sped  on,  and 
Mr.  Irving,  &om  behind,  saw  him  fling  himself  upon  bis  knees  and 
take  the  slender  little  body  into  his  anns. 

'  Were  you  acquainted  with  the  deceased,  sir  7 '  said  the  constable 
respectfully,  taking  out  his  notebook. 

'  Sure  yer  honour's  come  too  late,'  said  the  orange- woman ; '  you 
can  do  no  more  than  another  now ;  pray  Mary  and  the  blessed  saints 
to  rest  her  soul.' 

He  spoke  no  word  to  either ;  he  did  not  hear  them. 

The  minister,  coming  up  a  moment  later,  stooped  and  saw  at  rest 
upon  her  lover's  shoulder  the  tired,  peaceful  fece  of  Mary  Scbonewald. 

He  sent  the  people  away,  quietly :  but  Andrew  Home  knelt  on, 
and  did  not  stir.  Bitterly  his  heart  reproached  him  for  every  cruel 
or  thoughtless  word  gone  by,  and  never  again  to  be  unsaid.  It  wa« 
his  punishment  to  recall  them  thus,  holding  in  his  arms  the  dead  body 
of  the  woman  who  had  loved  him ;  whom  then,  for  the  first  time,  he 
truly  loved. 

But  Mary  Schonewald  could  never  know  it. 

A.  Mart  F.  Robinson. 


JVdte.— Altbougb  80  well-knowD  a  mtui  aa  Edwaid  IrriDg:  hu  been  introduced 
into  tfau  stor;,  it  is  purely  a  work  of  fiction.  But  though  fioiitiooa  it  i>  bsMd  on  a 
verr  OKful  and  detailed  atady  of  the  hiatoty  of  Irving  Mid  hia  contomporviw.— Ec 
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Swift  and  Ibbland. 

THOSE  who  read  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  collection  of  Burke's 
papers  on  Ireland  may  remember  Burke'a  testimony  to  hig 
great  predecessor,  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's.  No  two  minds  could  be 
less  in  sympathy  than  these  two,  yet  Burke  could  say  of  Swift's  Irish 
letters : — 

The  tracte  relating  to  IreloDd  are  those  of  a  public  nAtore,  in  which  the- 
Dean  appeara  in  the  beet  light,  because  they  do  honour  to  his  heart  as  well 
u  to  bis  head  ;  fuTDishing  some  addition&l  proofs  that  though  he  was  iree 
in  his  Abuse  of  the  inhabitants  of  ^lat  country,  as  well  natives  as  foreigners, 
be  had  their  interest  sincerely  at  heart,  and  perfectly  understood  it.  Hia 
'  SennoD  npon  Doing  Good,'thoughpeculiarlyadapted  to  Ireland  and  Wood's 
dnign  upon  it,  oontnins  perhaps  tiio  beet  motivee  to  patriotism  that  ever 
wen  delivered  within  so  small  a  compass. 

la  spite  of  their  merits,  however,  Swift's  papers  on  Ireland  are  very 
little  koown  or  appreciated.  There  are  perhaps  few  acknowledged 
English  classioB  who  are  so  seldom  read  in  the  present  day  as  Swift. 
Of  course  everybody  knows,  or  pretends  to  know  and  understand, 
'  ChiUirer's  Travels,'  and  the  '  Tale  of  a  Tub,'  and  there  are  people 
who  have  dipped  into  the  '  Journal  to  Stella,'  and  the  '  Battle  of  the 
Books ; '  but  whether  from  the  unfortunate  vein  of  coarseness  which 
runs  throtigh  most  of  his  writings,  or  on  account  of  the  dark 
cayings  which  abound  in  subtle  satire,  it  is  more  common  to  hear 
opinions  about  Swift  deliberately  quoted  &om  Thackeray's  essay, 
than  to  find  judgment  based  upon  independent  study.  Everyone 
can  talk  about  Swift,  especially  in  connection  with  Stella  and 
Vanessa,  but  not  one  in  a  hundred  takes  the  trouble  to  gain  a  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  dispenser  of  wormwood  and  galh 

If  Swift,  in  general  is  neglected,  his  writings  on  Ireland  are  par- 
ticularly ignored.  It  is  often  considered  enough  to  remember  that 
the  *  Drapier's  Letters '  are  a  contribution  by  Swift  to  Irish  polemical 
literature.  But  the  *  Drapier's  Letters,'  though  they  have  an  import- 
ance and  a  charm  of  their  own,  are  not  the  most  valuable  of  Swift's 
Iiiifa  papers  from  the  historical  point  of  view.  For  the  history  of 
Inah  distress  and  of  the  schemes  for  its  alleviation  many  of  the  less 
fomous  pamphlets  which  the  Dean  fiilminated  from  his  throne  in  the 
Liberties  of  St.  Patrick  stand  much  above  the  '  Drapier's  Letters ; ' 
and  a  very  considerable  collection  of  fiicte  and  theories  about  the 
state  of  Ireland,  and  the  remedies  therefor,  might  be  gathered  from 
Swift's  private  correspondence.  Mr.  Lecky  in  an  early  work  has 
done  something  towards  placing  the  Dean  in  his  true  position,  as  a 
*  Leader  of  Public  Opinion  in  Ireland ; '  but  he  devotes  more  space  tu 
the  well-known  facts  and  friendships  of  Swift's  life  than  to  his  views 
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as  an  Irish  politician.  These  views,  however,  are  so  often  and  so 
clearly  expressed  in  the  public  pamphlets  and  the  private  letters 
which  are  included  in  Soft's  works,  that  it  is  Rurprising  that  tbey 
have  not  been  analysed  and  abstracted  before. 

The  last  twenty-five  yean  of  Swift's  sane  life  may  be  called  his 
Irish  period.  During  tluB  time  he  was  almost  continuously  resident 
in  Ireland,  and  his  pen  was  almost  wholly  devoted  to  Irish  concerns. 
Hia  friends  were  out  of  power,  Oxford  was  no  longer  at  Court, 
Bolingbroke  was  in  exile  *,  ^e  hated  Walpole  and  his  Vliigs  carried 
all  before  them ;  and  Swift  found  himself  powerless  for  good  or  evil 
in  London.  It  was  then  that  be  submitted  to  his  &te,  and  resolved 
to  busy  himself  with  the  affairs  of  his  deanery  and  the  interests  of 
his  own  couQtrymeD.  He  submitted,  but  he  was  never  reconciled  to 
the  change.  The  man  who  had  been  for  awhile  the  real  ruler  of 
England,  the  adviser  and  controller  of  Harley  and  St,  John,  the 
friend  of  Pope  and  Oay  and  the  choice  circle  of  wits  tbnt  surroonded 
them,  could  not  easily  content  himself  with  superintending  the  petty 
details  of  a  chapter  and  revising  the  leases  of  his  deanery.  Swift 
never  pretended  to  like  his  work  or  his  place.  B'requent  and  bitter 
are  his  complaints  that  he  should  be  consigned  to  die  'like  a  poisoned 
rat  in  a  hole '  among  a  nation  of  slaves.  Kin  letters  axe  fall  of 
contempt,  for  the  land  he  was  bom  in ;  it  is  a  miserable,  an  accnised 
country,  only  tolerable  to  visitors  who  have  shut  their  eyes  to  all 
other  laiids ;  tbe  worst  of  going  to  England,  he  says,  is  that  you  have 
to  come  back  to  Ireland.'  It  was  certainly  from  no  affection  or 
partiality  that  he  took  upon  himself  to  duunpion  the  cause  of  his 
nation.  It  is  perhaps  luudly  too  much  to  say  that  he  positively 
hated  the  land  and  its  inhabitants — Celt«  and  Saxons,  Catiiolics, 
Presbyterians,  and  Churchmen,  without  distinction  of  persons.  After 
bis  London  life,  with  its  friendships  and  brilliant  intercourse  of 
mind,  the  society  of  Dublin  was  hardly  to  be  endured.  In  u^ng 
upon  Pope  (July  1733)  the  improbability  of  his  digestion  suffering 
from  a  proposed  visit  to  Dublin,  Swift  describes  his  neighbours  in  no 
very  glowing  colours  : — 

I  believe  there  are  in  this  whole  city  three  gentlemea  out  of  employ- 
ment who  are  uble  to  give  entertainmenta  once  a  month.  Those  who  are  in 
employment  of  Church  or  St&te  are  three  parts  in  four  &om  England,  and 
amount  to  little  more  than  a  dozen :  those  indeed  may  once  or  twice  invite 
their  friends,  or  any  person  of  distinction  f^t  makes  a  voyage  hither.  All 
my  acquaintance  tell  me  they  know  not  above  three  families  where  they  can 
occaeiunally  dine  in  a  whole  year.  Dr.  Delauy  is  tbe  only  gentleman  I 
know  who  keeps  one  certain  day  in  the  week  to  entertain  seven  or  eight 


'  '  Tcm  oil  live  in  a  wretched  dirtj  doghole  and  piisoo,'  he  writes  to  Dr. 
Shetidan.  *  but  it  is  a  good  place  eoongh  tc  die  in ; '  and  Id  a  letter  to  P(>pe  he  goM 
further  in  Qncomplimentary  compariaona  -  '  You  are  an  ill-Cathulic.' be  BafE,'ar  a 
worse  geographer ;  for  I  can  EiBsure  70a  Ireland  is  not  Fandise,  and  I  appeal  even 
to  any  Spanish  divine  whether  addrcnes  were  ever  made  to  a  friend  in  bell  or  pai' 
gatory.' 
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timds  at  diimer,  and  to  pa«8  the  evening,  where  there  is  nothmg  of  ezcesa 
either  is  ""tJ^iTig  ar  drinking. 

Thig  is  a  letter  of  invitation !  But  the  end  is  better  than  the 
b^inning,  and  in  it  we  see  that  even  Swift  himself  saw  something 
of  the  other  nide  of  his  shield.  He  goes  on  to  say,  that  '  there  are 
&t  least  six  or  eight  gentlemen  of  sense,  learning,  good  humour,  and 
taste,  able  and  desirous  to  please  yon,  and  orderly  females,  some  of 
the  better  sort,  to  take  care  of  you  ; '  and  then,  in  explaining  why 
be  cannot  visit  Pope  or  come  to  London,  he  gives  some  of  the  advan- 
tages of  his  position  in  DuUin : — 

I  hate  the  thought  of  London,  where  I  am  not  rich  enough  to  live  other- 
wise than  by  shifting,  which  is  now  too  late.  Neither  can  I  have  oon- 
TOniencee  in  the  country  fiir  throe  horaee  and  two  servants,  and  many  others 
vfaich  I  have  here  at  hand.  I  am  one  of  the  govemora  of  all  the  hackney 
cotchee,  carts,  and  carriagee,  ronnd  tiiis  town,  who  dare  not  insult  me  like 
TOOT  rascally  waggoners  and  coachmen,  but  give  me  the  way.  Nor  is  there 
one  lord  or  sqnire,  for  a  hundred  of  yours,  to  turn  me  out  of  the  road  or 
run  over  me  with  their  ooachee-and-six.  Thiia  I  make  some  advantwe  of 
the  pabUc  poverty,  and  give  you  t^  ruoona  for  what  I  cmce  wrote,  why  I 
draoBO  to  be  a  freranan  among  slaves,  lather  than  a  slave  among  freemen. 
Hien  I  walk  the  streets  in  peace  without  being  jostled,  nor  even  without  a 
thousand  bleemngs  from  mj  frintds  ^e  vulgar.  I  am  lord-mayor  of  1 30 
houses,  I  am  abeolote  lord  of  the  greatest  cathedral  in  the  kingdom,  am  at 
peice  with  the  neighbooring  princee,  the  lord-mayor  of  the  city,  and  the 
Ai^bishop  of  I>ublin ;  only  ^e  latter,  like  the  king  of  France,  sometimes 
attempts  encroachments  kxl  my  dominion,  as  old  Lewis  did  upon  Lorrune. 

A  couple  of  years  before  he  was  appointed  to  St.  Patrick's,  he 
rated  the  '  thousand  blafsings '  very  cheaply :  '  it  is  my  comfort,' 
he  wrote  to  Archbishop  King, '  that  contempt  in  Ireland  will  be  no 
sort  of  mortification  to  me.'  But  when  the  reverse  came  to  pa^i^, 
and  honour  and  reverence  instead  of  contempt  came  upon  him,  he 
nas  not  insensible  to  the  tribute  of  a  nation,  though  he  treated  his 
admirers  in  bis  usual  cavalier  fashion.  After  the  'Drapier'  cam- 
paign, the  people  recognised  their  champion,  and  each  subsequent 
paper  only  fastened  the  Dean  closer  to  their  hearts,  A  Drapier'fi 
Club  wad  founded  at  Cavan ;  letters  and  inquiries  on  all  subjects 
poured  in  for  the  Drapier's  counsel,  and  Swift  became  the  most 
popular  man  in  Ireland.  The  Lord-Lieut^iant,  Lord  Carteret,  wrote 
to  him  in  1733 : — 

I  know  by  experience  how  much  that  dty  [Dublin]  thinks  itself  under 
your  protection,  and  bow  strictly  they  used  to  obey  all  oraeni  fulminated  from 
the  sovereignty  of  &t,  Patrick's.  .  .  .  You  can  give  anyone  law  and  c^ncity 
in  half  an  hour;  andif  by  chance  a  rake  shoold  get  these  faculties  any  othw 
way,  you  can  make  the  worthy  c.taiens  believe  he  has  them  not ;  and  yon 
<aa  sustain  any  machine  in  a  furred  gown. 

Everyone  knows  Lord  Carteret's  answer  when  asked  how  he  go- 
Temed  Ireland.  '  I  pleased  Dr.  Swift ; '  and  the  question,  which  was 
put  to  Walpole  when  he  wanted  to  arrest  the  Dean,  whether  he  bad 
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ten  thousand  men  hand;  for  the  pvirpose.  But  perhapa  one  of  the- 
strongest  testimonies  to  Swift's  reputation  in  Ireland  is  the  cor- 
respondence which  took  place  between  him  and  the  Mayor  of  Cork^ 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Dean's  receiving  the  freedom  of  that  city  in  a 
silver  box,  which  box  was  uninscribed,  and  the  parchment  accom- 
panying it  destitute  of  any  reasons  for  conferring  the  honour.  Swift 
returned  the  box  and  document  with  a  very  haughty  letter,  in  which 
he  requested  the  mayor  either  to  give  on  box  and  parchment  tJ)& 
grounds  on  which  Uie  freedom  had  been  conferred,  or  else  to  bestow 
both  on  some  more  worthy  person.  One  would  have  imagined  that 
the  good  citizens  of  Cork  would  have  resented  such  injurious  treat- 
ment ;  but  the  following  letter  &om  their  mayor  shows  how  Swift  wav 
reverenced  in  remote  parte  of  Ireland,  and  bow  agreeable  humble- 
pie  may  be  to  the  palate  if  flavoured  by  our  hero : — 

Cork  :  September  14,  1737. 

Reverend  Sir, — I  am  favoured  with  yours  by  Mr.  Faulkner,  and  am 
story  the  health  of  a  man  the  whole  kingdom  luw  at  heart  ^onld  be  so 
much  iu  danger. 

When  the  box  with  your  freedom  was  given  the  Recorder  to  be  pre- 
sented to  you,  I  hoped  he  would,  in  the  name  of  the  city,  have  expieesed 
their  grateful  acknowledgmenti]  for  the  many  aervioes  the  public  have  re- 
ceived from  you,  which  are  the  motives  that  induced  as  to  make  you  one  of 
our  <atizenB ;  mid  as  they  will  ever  remain  monuments  to  your  glory,  w« 
imagiiied  it  needless  to  make  any  inscription  on  the  box,  and  especially  as 
we  have  no  precedents  on  our  books  for  any  such.  But  as  so  great  and 
deserving  &  patriot  merite  all  distinction  that  can  be  made,  I  have,  by  t^e 
consent  and  a]>|>robation  of  the  council,  directed  the  box  to  you,  and  hope 
what  is  inscribud  upon  it,  although  greatly  inferior  to  what  your  merit  ia 
entitled  to,  will,  however,  demonstrate  the  great  regard  and  respect  we  have 
for  you,  on  account  of  the  many  Bingular  services  your  pen  and  your 
counsel  have  done  this  poor  country ;  and  am,  reverend  sir,  your  most 
obedient  humble  servant,  Thomas  Fareell,  Mayor.    ' 

Surely  humhle-pie  was  never  eaten  with  a  better  grace !  And, 
aiieuredly,  no  man  ever  won  such  unquestioned  popularity  with  so 
little  conciliation.  But  this  very  coldness  and  want  of  sympathy 
— Swift  had  none,  except  perhaps  for  three  or  four  friends  like  Harley 
and  Pope — give  an  additional  value  to  the  estimates  and  judgments 
of  the  man  who  enjoyed  so  exceptional  a  vantage-ground  from 
which  to  form  his  dia^noslB  of  the  disease  of  Ireland.  The  king  of 
St.  Patrick's  might  hiive  allowed  himself,  figuratively  speaking,  to 
be  chaired  by  hia  admirers,  till  his  mind  became  elevated  to  those 
hazy  regions  where  the  objects  of  popular  enthusiasm  are  too  apt  to 
float.  Swift  never  let  himself  be  carried  away  by  his  followers.  It 
was  his  reason,  not  his  heart,'  moved  him  to  defend  them,  and  as  h& 


^  It  ifl  woitb  noting,  that  Swift  could  b«  ver;  kind  and  obaritable  in  hia  own 
way.  It  is  known  Eiom  hU  own  statement  in  self-defence  that  he  naed  to  lend 
Hmall  sums  to  poor  Indnxtrious  tradeamcn  in  Dublin,  witliont  iDleroBt,  and  that  he 
thus  ncovcrod  above  two  hundred  familiea  from  ruin,  and  placed  most  of  them  in  a- 
comfortable  position. 
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bad  DO  cause  to  trouble  about  Mb  hoirt,  he  was  the  better  able  to 
keep  his  bead  cooL 

It  ie  tme  that  there  are  passages  in  Swift's  writings  which  Bpeak 
of  his  '  sincere  passion  for  the  natives ; '  his  compassion  for  their 
misery  and  wretchedness ;  but  this  softer  fe<*ling  had  little  to  do  with 
his  championship  of  the  cause  of  Ireland.  The  real  reaaon  he  gives 
himself  in  a  letter  to  Francis  Grant  ( r  734) :  '  What  I  did  for  this 
CDunti?  was  from  perfect  hatred  of  tyranny  and  oppression.'  '  Cor- 
mptioDS  are  apt  to  make  me  impatient  and  give  c^ence.'  It  was  in 
&ct  that  very  '  seva  indignatio,'  which  he  described  in  his  own 
^itaph,  that  sacred  wrath  against  wrong,  that  stirred  him  to  his 
country's  aid.  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  Swift's  bitterness  and  mis- 
acthropy,  but  we  do  not  always  recognise  the  noble  qualities  which 
counterbalanced  the  misfortunes  of  his  disposition.  The  stern  sense 
of  right  and  justice,  which  prompted  him  to  lay  bare  the  wrongs  of 
Ireland,  is  one  of  the  most  salient  points  in  his  character.  Perhaps 
personal  piqne  may  have  sometimes  thwarted  his  judgment  and  made 
it  unjust  in  private  matters ;  but  in  public  affairs  he  put  justice  in 
the  forefront  of  all  other  considerations.  The  miErepresentation  of 
Wood's  coinage  in  the  '  Drapier's  Letters '  is  supposed  to  be  an  argu- 
ment against  tjwift's  impart^lity :  but  it  is  probable  that  he  believed 
what  he  said  of  the  defects  of  the  coins,  and  did  not  wilfully  pervert 
bets.'  Swift  would  push  a  party  advantage  to  the  utmost  limit,  and 
would  hawk  a  party  cry  till  he  was  hoarse,  but  we  do  not  believe  hp 
would  make  his  advantage  or  get  his  cry  out  of  a  falsehood. 

There  was  indeed  enough  in  the  state  of  Ireland  to  move  Swift's 
indignation— the  '  mixture  of  rage  and  compassion '  which  he  de- 
scribes in  the  '  Intelligencer' — and  the  misery  of  the  people  was  the 
more  painful  to  him,  since  certain  '  vile  betrayers  and  insulters '  of 
the  country  *  insinuate  themselves  into  favour  by  saying  it  is  a  rich 
nation  ...  .  by  which,  as  I  apprehend,  they  can  only  mean  them- 
wlves,  for  they  have  skipped  over  the  Channel  from  the  vantage- 
ground  of  a  dunghill,  upon  no  other  merit,  either  visible  or  divinable, 
than  that  of  not  having  been  bom  among  us.'  Swift  loses  do  oppor- 
tunity of  contradicting  the  report  of  these  betrayers :  and  in  letters, 
pamphlets,  and  sermons,  insists  again  and  again  on  the  miseries  and 
disabilities  of  the  Irish,  till  his  fertile  tongue  can  find  no  new 
Kords,  aod  he  has  to  repeat  what  he  has  said  in  almost  ideDtical 
phrases.  These  pictures  of  the  state  of  Ireland  in  the  first  third  of 
tbe  e.ighteenth  ceotury  coDtaiD  many  curious  parallels  with  what  we 
have  been  reading  lately  from '  our  own  correspondent '  in  the  disturbed 
puts  of  Ireland.  Of  course  there  are  references  to  grievances  which 
DO  longer  exist — as  is  the  case  with  Burke's  papers ; — the  restrictions 
on  trade,  the  penal  laws,  and  other  heavy  burdens,  are  happily 
removed.  But  there  are  many  long-standing  evils  which  are  not 
much  better  now  than  they  were  in  Swift's  day.  There  were  ab- 
Kntees  then  as  now,  rack-renting  landlords  were  no  tenderer  id  1730 
than  in  1881,  tenants'  improvements  were  as  much  a  dead  loss  Of 
So,  6zi  (mo.  cm.  (c. ».)  DD 
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capital  in  the  time  of  Swift  as  in  the  time  of  Lord  Bessboroiigfa,  and 
rent9  were  raised  on  every  change  of  tenant  aa  regularly  then  as  to- 
day. Swift'fi  picture  of  Ireland  is  a  melancholy  study,  before  vhich 
Englishmen  must  stand  ashamed  :  very  little  of  its  shadow  has  been 
lightened,  and  some  of  the  darkest  biota  still  testify  to  our  neglect. 

From  the  maee  of  these  papers  on  Irish  affairs,  it  is  not  easy  to 
select  ia  reasonable  brevity,  and  it  is  impossible  to  give  more  than  an 
outline  of  the  main  subjects,  leaving  minor  matters  altc^ther  out  of 
consideration.  Swift  wrote  upon  everything  connected  with  Ireland, 
political,  social,  or  scientific.  At  one  time  it  is  Irish  trade  or  no- 
trade  that  engages  his  attention  ;  at  another,  he  uiges  his  fellow- 
countrymen  to  patronise  Kilkenny  coal.  Banks,  currenoy,  agri- 
culture, fisheries,  grazing,  making  roads,  reclaiming  bogs,  and  planting 
groves,  the  abolition  of  the  Irish  language,  and  infants  as  an  article 
of  food,  are  among  the  subjects  he  discusses.  In  all  these  are  the 
essential  virtues  of  Swift's  style :  they  are  all  treated  in  bis  inflexibly 
logical  fashion,  reduced  to  absurdity,  or  laughed  out  of  existence, 
driven  home  with  a  sledge-hammer,  and  accompanied  by  a  dispersing 
of  sharp  splinters  into  the  soft  places  of  many  onlookers.  But  in 
spite  of  their  sharp-.M^t  wit  and  the  clearness  of  the  issues,  many  of 
these  papers  possess  small  interest  to  a  latter-day  reader.  Others, 
however,  are  of  a  more  general  and  permanent  character,  and  show 
plainly  the  unhappy  condition  in  which  the  country  was  plunged 
when  the  fierce  Dean  took  up  his  invincible  cudgels  in  its  behooC 

Swift's  Iriflh  papers  were  principally  written  between  1720  and 
'733)  ^°<1  l^he  first  of  any  importance,  published  in  1720,  was  'A 
Proposal  for  the  Universal  Use  of  Irish  Manufacture,*  in  which  tiie 
cruelty  of  the  prohibitive  laws  against  exportation  was  forcibly 
exposed,  and  the  people  were  urged  to  restrict  themselves  wholly  to- 
home  manufactures ;  to  wear  Irish  clothes,  and  furnish  their  bouses 
with  Irish  furniture,  and  to  buy  nothing  of  foreign  make  that  could 
possibly  be  done  without;  whilst  the  pretended  impodtionB  which 
*  poor  England '  suffered  fcom  Ireland  were  laid  bare  to  the  sting  of 
Swift's  heaviest  whip.  It  is  one  of  his  happiest  satires,  and  even 
here  there  is  an  indication  of  what  was  to  follow,  in  the  denunciation 
of  '  our  country  landlords,  who,  by  unmeasursble  screwing  asd  rack- 
ing their  tenants  all  over  the  kingdom,  have  already  reduced  the 
miserable  people  to  a  worse  condition  than  the  peasants  in  France  or 
the  vassals  in  (rermany  and  Poland  ;  so  that  the  whole  species  of 
what  we  call  substantial  fanners  will  soon  be  utterly  at  an  end.'  The 
consequences  of  this  bold  attack  have  been  described  by  Swifl  himself 
in  a  letter  to  Alexander  Pope,  dated  Dublin,  January  10,  172 1  : — 

I  have  written  in  this  kingdom  a  diacourse  to  pwsuade  the  wretched 
people  to  we«r  their  own  numuiaGtures,  insteMi  of  thoee  from  Eni^and ; 
tbiii  treatise  soon  spread  very  &et,  being  >  greeable  to  the  sentimmtB  of  the 
whole  nation,  except  of  those  gentlemen  who  h&d  emplqymenta  or  were 
expectante.  Upon  which  a  person  in  great  office  here  immediately  took  the 
'  -m ;  he  sent  in  baete  for  the  chief-justic^  and  infinmed  him  of  a  sedi- 
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tioiu,  bctknis,  and  virulent  pamphlet  lately  published,  with  a  design  of 
setting  t^  two  kingdoms  at  variance,  directiog  at  the  same  time  Uiat  the 
printer  shoald  be  prosecuted  with  the  ntmoet  rigour  of  the  law.  The  cfaief- 
jostice  had  so  quick  an  onderatanding,  that  he  resolved  if  poesible  to  outdo 
hii  orden.  The  grand  juries  of  the  countjr  aud  city  were  practified  effec- 
tmlly  with,  to  repreeent  the  snid  pamphlet  with  all  aggravatuig  epithets,  for 
vhidi  Uiey  bad  thanks  sent  them  firom  England,  and  their  preeentmente 
published  for  several  weeks  in  all  the  newspapers.  The  printer  was  seized, 
lud  ibrced  to  give  great  bail.  After  his  trial,  the  jury  brought  him  in  not 
guilty,  although  they  had  beea  culled  with  the  utmost  industry.  I^e  chief- 
justice  sent  them  back  nine  timee,  and  kept  them  eleven  hours,  until,  being 
perfectly  tired  out,  they  were  forced  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  mercy  of  the 
jndge,  by  what  tliey  call  a  special  verdict.  During  the  trial,  the  chief- 
jnstioe,  among  other  singnlaritiee,  laid  his  hand  oa  his  breast,  and  protested 
ulemnly  that  that  author's  design  was  to  bring  in  the  Pretender,  although 
there  was  not  a  single  syllable  of  party  in  the  whole  treatise,  and  although 
it  was  known  that  the  most  eminent  of  those  who  professed  his  own  prin- 
dplfig  publicly  disallowed  his  proceedings.  But  the  cause  being  so  very 
oduHis  and  unpopular,  the  trial  of  the  verdict  was  deferred  from  one  term  to 
another,  until  upon  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  the  Lord- Lieutenant's,  arrival,  his 
grace,  after  mature  advice  and  permission  &om  England,  was  pleased  to 
grant  a  tidIi  prosequi. 

In  referring  to  this  incident  on  another  occasion.  Swift  remarked, 
that  the  judge  had  then  *  gone  to  his  ovmplaoe,'  and  printed  it  in 
grim  italics. 

The  seven  '  Drapier's  Letters '  which  appeared  (like  almost  all 
Swift's  works,  anonymously)  in  1724-5  were,  however,  the  first  to 
ei«icise  that  wide  influence  over  the  people  which  his  writings  ever 
afterwards  retained.  Their  precise  object,  the  rejection  of  a  copper 
coinage  supposed  to  be  base,  issued  by  a  private  contractor  in 
England  under  royal  patent,  presents  little  permanent  interest; 
though  the  intended  fraud,  if  fraud  there  was,  stirred  up  the  vials 
of  Sirift's  wrath  tempest  high.  The  real  importance  of  these  letters 
lies  in  their  efl'ect  upon  the  nation.  For  the  first  time  an  Irish  public 
opinion  was  hrought  tx>  bear  upon  the  Crovemment  as  a  force  in 
politics.  Swift's  vehement  warniogg  and  denunciations  created  public 
opinion  in  Ireland.  Hitherto  the  Irish  had  either  submitted  like 
'  dumb  driven  cattle,'  or  had  broken  out  into  useless  revolt.  Hencefor- 
ward thevpossessed  a  stronger  weapon — the  persiBtent  battery  of  public 
opinion.  It  was  a  revolution  in  resistance,  which  did  miore  for  the 
cause  of  Ireland  t^an  fifty  rebellions. 

The  '  Drapier's  Lett«;rs '  won  the  day ;  Wood's  halfpence  were 
wuntenoanded,  and  the  Dean,  with  an  ineSectual  ofler  of  300^.  for 
the  discovery  of  the  Drapier  over  his  head,  became  the  idol  and 
saviour  of  his  countrymen. 

Bat  there  is  som^etbing  in  these  Letters  besides  their  effect  and 
Bwcess  which  demands  notice.  They  do  not  deal  wholly  with  half- 
pence. Swift  takes  up  in  them  tbe  strong  and  liberal  line  of  defence 
vhich  he  always  afterwards  maintained.  In  the  famous  Fourth 
lietter,  side  by  side  with  some  of  the  finest  satire  in  the  language. 
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and  with  an  admirable  specimen  of  Swift's  Berions  humour  in  his 
treatment  of  the  fire-ball  threat,  we  come  upon  a  magnificent  vin- 
dication of  Irieh  libertf,  and  a  firm  repudiation  of  the  doctrine  of 
Irish  dependence.  Wood  had  averted,  among  other  charges,  that 
those  who  opposed  his  coinage  were  '  going  to  shake  off  their  de- 
pendence upon  the  crown  of  England.'  Swift  seizes  the  statement 
in  his  usual  manner,  by  the  throat,  and  throttles  it  remorselessly.  '  I 
have  looked  over  all  the  English  and  Irish  statutes  without  finding 
any  law  which  makes  Ireland  depend  upon  England,  any  more 
than  England  does  upon  Ireland ; '  and  in  a  spirited  appeal  to  the 
Irish  people  to  use  the  remedy  which  lies  in  their  own  hands,  he 
declares :  *  By  the  laws  of  Ood,  of  nature,  of  nations,  and  of  your 
country,  yon  are,  and  ought  to  be,  as  fiee  a  people  as  your  brethren 
in  England.'  In  the  Seventh  Letter,  after  a  great  deal  on  the  inex- 
haustible subject  of  Wood's  halfpence.  Swift  enters  upon  a  general 
outline  of  the  causes  of  the  poverty  of  Ireland,  and  animadverts  with 
peculiar  force  upon  the  misery  produced  by  absentee  landlords  who 
carry  the  wealth  of  Ireland  to  London,  '  so  that  Ireland  may  justly 
say  what  Luther  said  of  himself,  Poor  Ireland  makes  many  rich.' 

The  arguments  contained  in  the  Seventh  Letter  of  Uie  Drapi^ 
are  subetantially  those  which  reappear  in  the  numerous  short  papers 
which  Swift  now  put  forward  from  time  to  time,  to  the  grievous  dis- 
comfort of  the  English  Government,  and  the  infinite  delight  and 
gratitude  of  the  Irish.  The  '  Short  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland, 
1727,'  'Maxims  oontroUed  in  Ireland,'  'Two  Letters,'  *  Present 
Miserable  State  of  Ireland,' and  the  sermon  on  'The  Causes  of  the 
Wretched  Condition  of  Ireland,'  all  tell  the  same  tale  and  ui^e  the 
same  arguments,  albeit  with  some  skilful  variety;  and  the  same 
etory  is  revealed  in  Swift's  private  letters.  The  '  Short  View,'  which 
also  appeared  separately  with  a  preface  by  Dr.  Sheridan,  and  *  The 
Present  Miserable  State  of  Ireland '  are  the  most  importuit  of  these 
shorter  papers,  and  indeed  of  all  Swift's  writings,  for  the  delineation 
of  Ireland  as  it  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  but 
scarcely  less  valuable  materials  are  found  in  tiie  private  correspond- 
ence. It  was  Swift's  disposition  to  make  the  wont'  of  a  thing,  but 
there  is  too  much  probability  in  favour  of  his  melancholy  descriptions 
of  the  coimtiy  to  leave  much  room  for  questioning.  Writing  of 
Tipperary  to  the  Rev.  John  Brandreth,  Deau  of  Emiy,  in  Jime  1732, 
he  says : — 

It  is  like  tJie  rest  of  the  whole  kingdom — a  bare  face  of  nature,  without 
houses  or  plantatiouB ;  filthy  cabins,  miserable,  tattered,  half-atarved  oea- 
torea,  scaroe  in  human  shape  ;  one  ignorant,  insolent,  oppressive  squire  to 
be  found  in  twenty  miles'  riding ;  a  pariah  church  to  be  found  onlj  in  a 
summer  day's  journey,  in  comparison  of  which  an  English  farmer's  bain  is 
a  cathedral ;  a  bog  of  fifteen  miles  round  ;  every  meadow  a  sloogh,  and 
every  hill  a  mixture  of  rock,  heath,  and  marsh ;  and  every  male  and  female, 
&om  the  iormer  inclusive  to  the  day-labourer,  infallibly  a  thief^  and  om- 
sequently  a  b^gar,  which  in  this  island  are  terms  convertible.  .  .  .  Thwa 
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is  not  an  aov  in  Irelwid  tamed  to  h&lf  its  advantage ;  ^t  it  is  better  im- 
proved than  tlie  people  :  and  all  these  evils  are  the  effbcts  of  Engliah 
tymmf — BO  your  sons  and  grandchildren  will  find  to  their  Borrow. 

Althoogb  the  Dean  adds  that  he  has  *  not  said  all  thin  out  of  any 
malicious  intention,'  there  is  somethiug  of  the  long-bow,  and  a  good 
deal  of  dyspepBia  in  it ;  but  the  following  extract  iroui  the  '  Intelli- 
gmcer,'  1 730,  headed  characteristically  0  patria,  O  divimi  doTnue  I  is 
written  iu  more  serious  and  eameBt  tone  and  evidently  describes  the 
eouDtiy  as  the  writer  saw  it : — 

Idst  year  I  travelled  Erom  Dublin  to  Dundalk,  through  a  country 
esteemed  the  most  fruitful  part  of  this  kjogdom,  and  so  nature  intended  it. 
Bnt  no  Dnuunent^  and  improvements  of  soda  a  scene  were  viaibl& — no  habi- 
tations fit  for  gentlemen,  no  farmera'  houses,  few  fields  of  com,  and  almost 
ft  bare  &oe  <^  nature  ;  without  new  plantations  of  any  kind,  only  a  few 
miaerable  cottages  at  three  or  four  milee'  distance,  and  one  church  in  tho 
centre  between  this  city  and  Drogheda.  ...  I  have  been  at  the  pains  to 
reader  a  most  estct  and  faithful  account  of  all  the  visible  signs  of  riches 
which  I  met  with  in  sixty  milee,  through  the  most  public  roads,  aud  in  the 
best  part  of  the  kingdom.  Pint,  as  to  trade  :  I  met  nine  cars  louden  with 
old,  musty,  shrivelled  hides ;  one  car-load  of  butter  ;  four  jockeys  driving 
egbt  horses,  all  out  of  case;  one  cow  and  calf,  driven  by  a  man  and  his 
wife ;  six  tattered  Suniliee  flitting  to  be  shipped  off  to  the  West  Indies ;  a 
mlony  (^  one  hundred  and  fifty  beggars,  all  repairing  to  people  our  metro- 
polis, and  by  increaring  the  number  of  hands  to  increase  its  wealth,  npoa 
die  old  m»Tim  that  people  are  the  riches  4^  a  nation,  and  therefore  ten 
thousand  mouths,  with  hardly  ten  pair  of  hands,  or  hardly  any  work  to 
employ  them,  will  infallibly  make  us  a  rich  and  flourishing  people.  Se- 
coiidly,  travellers  enough,  bat  seven  in  ten  wanting  shirts  and  cravats ; 
nine  in  ten  going  barefoot,  and  carrying  their  brogues  and  stockings  in  tlieir 
Luds ;  one  woman  in  twenty  having  a  pillion,  the  rest  riding  barebacked ; 
above  two  hundred  horsemen,  with  four  pair  of  boots  among  them  all ; 
aerenteen  saddles  of  leather  (the  rest  being  made  of  straw),  and  most  of 
their  garrons  only  shod  before.  I  went  into  one  of  the  principal  farmerV 
itonaes  out  of  curiosity,  and  hie  whole  furniture  consisted  of  two  blocks  for 
stools,  a  bench  on  each  side  the  fireplace  made  of  turf,  six  trenchezs,  one 
bowl,  a  pot,  six  horn  spoons,  three  noggins,  three  blankets,  one  of  which 
nrred  the  man  and  maid  servant,  the  others  the  master  of  the  hmily,  his 
wife,  and  five  children ;  a  small  chum,  r  wooden  candlestick,  a  broken  stick 
for  a  pair  of  tongs.  In  the  public  towns,  one-third  of  the  inhabitants 
walMng  the  street  barefoot ;  windows  half  built-up  with  stone  to  save  the 
ecpimae  of  glass  ;  the  broken  panes  up  and  down  supplied  by  brown  paper, 
few  being  able  to  afford  white ;  in  some  places  they  were  stopped  with  hay 
or  ttraw.  Another  mark  of  our  riches  are  the  signs  at  the  several  inns 
opoD  the  road,  viz.,  in  some  a  staff* stuck  in  the  thatch  with  a  turf  at  the  end 
of  it ;  a  staff  in  a  dunghill  with  a  white  rag  wrapped  about  the  head  ;  a 
pole,  where  they  can  afford  it,  with  a  besom  at  the  top ;  an  oatmeal  cake  on 
a  board  in  a  wiitdow ;  and  at  the  principal  inns  of  the  road,  I  have  observed 
tbe  ngna  taken  down  and  laid  against  ^e  wall  near  the  door,  being  taken 
from  their  post  to  prevent  the  shaking  of  the  house  down  by  Uie  wind.  In 
chert,  I  law  not  one  single  house  in  the  best  town  I  travelled  through, 
which  had  not  manifest  t^ipearancee  of  beggary  and  want. 
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How  it  came  to  pass  that  Ireland  fell  into  this  state  is  thus 
deHcribed  in  '  Maxima  Controlled  '  :— 

Forty  yeara  are  now  paaaed  ejnce  the  Revolution,  when  the  contention 
of  the  Britteh  Empire  wflg,  most  unfortunately  for  uo  and  altogether  against 
the  nmial  course  of  such  mighty  changes  in  govenunent,  decided  in  the 
least  important  nation,  but  with  Ruch  ravages  and  ruin  executed  on  both 
sides,  as  to  leave  the  kingdom  a  desert,  which  in  some  sort  it  Etill  continaee. 
Neitber  did  the  long  rebelhons  in  1641  make  half  mtdi  a  destmction  of 
houses,  plantations,  and  personal  wealth  in  both  kingdoms,  as  two  years' 
campaign  did  in  outh,  by  fighting  Ei^Iand's  battles. 

By  slow  degreee,  as  by  the  genUe  b«atment  we  received  under  two 
auspiciouB  reigns,  we  grew  able  to  live  without  running  into  debt.  Our 
ahsentees  were  but  few  \  we  had  great  indulgence  in  trade,  and  a  consider- 
able share  in  empIoymentG  of  Church  and  State ;  and  while  the  short  leasee 
continued,  which  were  let  some  years  after  the  war  ended,  tenants  paid 
their  rents  with  ease  and  cheerfulneea,  to  the  great  n^ret  of  their  landlords, 
who  had  taken  np  a  spirit  of  opposition  that  is  not  easily  removed.  And 
although  in  these  short  leasee,  the  rent  was  gradually  to  increase  after  short 
periods,  yet  aa  soon  as  the  terms  elapsed,  the  land  was  let  to  the  highest 
biddei-,  most  commonly  without  the  least  effectual  clause  for  building  or 

Slanting.  Yet  by  many  advantages,  which  this  island  then  possessed  and 
as  since  utterly  lost,  the  rents  of  lands  still  grew  higher  upon  every  lease 
that  expired,  till  they  have  arrived  at  the  present  exorbitance  ;  when  the 
&og,  oversweHing  himself,  burst  at  lasL 

With  the  piice  of  land  of  necessity  rose  that  of  com  and  cattle,  and  all 
other  commodities  that  &rmers  deal  in ;  hence  likewise,  obviously,  the  rates 
of  all  goods  and  mannfoctnree  among  shopkeepers,  the  wages  of  servants, 
and  hire  of  labourers.  Bnt  although  our  miseries  came  on  fast,  with  neither 
trade  nor  money  left,  yet  neither  will  the  landlord  abate  in  his  rent,  nor 
can  the  tenant  abate  in  the  price  of  what  that  rent  must  be  paid  witli,  nor 
any  shopkeeper,  tradeeman,  or  labourer  live  at  lower  expense  for  food 
and  clothing  than  he  did  before. 

In  the  *  Short  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,'  after  enumerating 
the  chief  sources  of  a  nation's  prosperity,  Swift  proceeds  to  apply 
them  to  the  case  of  his  own  country,  and  to  point  out  how  natural 
advantages  have  been  thwarted  by  tyranny  and  misrule. 

Ireland  is  the  only  kingdom  1  ever  heard  or  read  of,  either  in  ancient  or 
modern  story,  which  was  denied  the  liberty  of  exporting  their  native  com- 
modities and  manufactures  wherever  they  pleased,  except  to  countries  at 
war  with  their  own  prince  or  state  ;  yet  this  privilege,  by  the  superioril? 
of  mere  power,  is  refused  us  in  the  most  momentous  ports  of  comueroe, — 
besides  an  act  of  navigation,  to  which  we  never  consented,  pinned  down 
upon  us  and  rigorously  executed ;  and  a  thousand  other  unexampled  cii^ 
cumstanoee,  as  grievous  as  they  are  invidious  to  mention.  .  .  .  We  are  in 
the  condition  of  patients  who  have  physic  sent  them  by  doctors  at  a  dis- 
tance, strangers  bo  their  constitution  and  the  nature  of  their  disease. 
He  goes  on  to  enumerate  other  grievances,  the  want  of  improve- 
ments in  lands,  the  non-residence  of  the  viceroy  for  four-fifths 
of  fais  time,  the  exclusion'  of  Irishmen  from  state  employments,  the 
spending  of  a  third  of  the  rents  of  Ireland  by  absentees  in  England, 
&c. ;  and  then  he  adds  : — 
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But  iny  befU^  is  too  heavy  to  contmne  Uiis  irony  longer,  for  it  is  m&ni- 
feflt  that  whaterer  stranger  took  such  a  journey  would  be  apt  to  think 
himself  tr«veIliDg  in  Lapland  or  Ysland  rather  than  in  a  couutzy  eo  favoured 
as  oars  both  in  frnitfolness  of  soil  and  temperature  of  climate.  The  miger- 
aUe  drees,  and  diet,  and  dwelling  of  the  people ;  tbe  general  desolation  in 
most  parte  of  the  kingdom ;  the  old  seate  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  all  in 
mins,  and  no  new  onea  in  their  stead ;  t^e  Euniliee  of  farmers  who  pay 
great  rents,  living  in  filth  and  nastinees  upon  buttermilk  and  potatoes, 
without  a  shoe  or  stocking  to  their  feet,  or  a  house  ao  convenient  as  an 
English  h<^sty  to  receive  them. 

The  whole  paper  is  an  answer  to  those  who  (like someof  our  owd  time) 
were  always  asanring  the  Government  that  Irel&nd  was  a  rich  country, 
the  rente  eaeily  paid,  and  the  tenantry  eatisfied. 

There  is  sot  one  argument  fretorts  Swift)  used  to  prove  the  riches  of 
Ireland  which  is  not  a  logicail  aemonBtration  of  its  poverty.  The  rise  of 
our  rents  is  squeezed  out  of  the  very  blood,  and  vitals,  and  clothea,  and 
.dwellings  of  the  tenants,  who  live  worse  than  English  beggars.  The  low- 
ness  of  interest,  in  all  oUier  oooDtries  a  sign  of  wealth,  is  in  us  a  proof  of 
misray ;  there  being  no  tnule  to  employ  any  borrower.  Hence  alone  oomee 
the  deameHs  of  land,  since  the  saven  have  no  other  way  to  lay  out  their 
money  ;  hence  the  deameee  of  neceeeariee  of  life,  because  the  tenants  cannot 
afibrd  to  pay  such  extravagant  n^t»  for  land  (which  they  must  either  take 
or  go  a-begging),  without  raising  the  price  of  cattle  and  of  com,  although 
themaelves  should  live  upon  chaff. 

Swiit  always  places  the  restrictioDS  upon  trade  as  the  prime 
grievance  of  Ireland,  but  he  has  plenty  tA  eay  about  the  relations  of 
landlords  and  tenants.  In  hie  striking  sermon  '  On  the  Causee  of  the 
Wretched  Condition  of  Ireland,'  he  says : — 

Ijastly,  a  grra.t  cause  of  this  nation's  misery  is  that  f^yptian  bondage 
of  crnel,  (^preaaiag,  covetous  landlords,  expecting  that  all  who  live  under 
them  should  make  bricks  without  straw ;  who  grieve  aad  envy  when  they 
see  a  tenant  of  their  own  in  a  whole  coat,  or  able  to  afford  one  comfortable 
meal  in  a  month  ;  by  wbicb  the  spirits  of  the  people  are  broken  and  made 
fit  for  slavery.  The  farmers  and  cottagers  almost  through  the  whole  king- 
dom being,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  real  Iwf^ars  as  any  of  those  to 
whom  we  give  our  charity  in  the  streets.  And  these  cruel  landlords  are 
every  day  unpeopling  the  kingdom,  by  forbidding  their  miserable  tenants 
to  till  the  earth,  against  common  reason  and  justice,  and  contrary  to  the 
practice  and  prudence  of  all  other  nations ;  by  which  numberless  families 
have  been  foreod  either  to  leave  the  kingdom,  or  stroll  about  and  increoNe 
the  number  of  our  thieves  and  beggars. 

A^ain,  in  '  The  Present  Miserable  State  of  Ireland,'  we  find  the  same 
compUiiot  of  rack-renting,  which  might  have  been  written  in  1880 : — 

Another  great  calamity  is  the  exorbitant  raising  of  the  rents  of  lands. 
Upon  the  determination  (^  all  leases  mode  before  the  year  1690,  a  gentle- 
man thinks  he  has  but  indifferently  improved  his  eetate  if  he  ha«  only 
doubled  his  rent-roll.  Farms  are  screwed  np  to  a  rack-rent — leasee  granted 
but  for  a  small  term  of  years — tenants  tied  down  to  hard  conditions,  and 
■discouraged  &om  cultivating  the  lands  they  occupy  to  the  best  advantage. 
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by  the  oertainty  they  have  of  the  rent  being  raised  on  the  expiiatioD  of  their 
lease  proportionably  to  the  improventflutB  they  eh&U  m&ke.  Thus  it  is  that 
honest  industry  ib  rentrtuaed ;  the  farmer  iu  a  slav«  to  his  huidlord  \  it  is 
well  if  he  am  cover  his  fJunily  with  a  coarse  home-Bpun  frieze.  The  artiaan 
has  little  dealings  with  him ;  yet  be  is  obliged  to  take  his  pruvistona  from 
him  at  an  extravagant  priro,  otherwise  the  ^rmer  cannot  pay  his  rent. 

Absentee  landlords  are  a  frequent  Bubject  of  Swift's  wrath.  In 
'  MaziiDB  Controlled,'  after  alluding  to  the  harm  done  to  English 
country  life  by  the  universal  flux  to  London,  he  writes : — 

The  case  in  Ireland  is  yet  somewhat  worse,  for  the  abeenteee  of  great 
estates,  who  if  they  lived  at  home  would  have  many  rich  retainers  in  their 
n^hbourhoods,  have  learned  to  rack  their  lands  and  shorten  their  leasee  as 
much  as  any  residing  squire,  and  the  few  remaining  of  those  latter,  having- 
some  vain  hopes  of  employments  for  themselves  or  their  children,  and  dis- 
couraged by  the  beggarlinesB  and  thievery  of  their  own  miserable  fanners 
and  cottagers,  or  seduced  by  the  vanity  of  their  wives  on  pretence  of  their 
children's  education  {whereof  the  £rnit«  are  so  apjiarent),  together  with  that 
most  wonderful,  yet  more  unaccountable,  zeal  for  a  seat  in  their  assembly, 
though  at  some  years'  purchase  of  their  whole  estates  ;  these  and  some  other 
motives  have  drawn  such  a  concourse  to  this  beggarly  city,  that  the  dealers 
of  the  several  branches  of  building  have  found  out  all  the  oommodiona  and 
inviting  places  for  erecting  new  booses,  while  1,500  of  tbe  old  ones,  which 
is  a  seventh  port  of  the  whole  city,  are  said  to  be  1«^  uninhabited  and  &lliiig 
to  ruin. 

So  in  the  '  Present  Miserable  State,'  he  says : — 

Another  cause  of  the  decay  of  trade,  scarcity  of  money,  and  swelling- 
of  exchange,  is  the  -unnatural  affectation  of  our  gentry  to  reside  in  and  about 
London.  Their  rente  are  remitted  to  them,  and  spent  there.  The  country- 
man wanta  employment  &om  them ;  the  country  shopkeeper  wants  their 
custom.  For  this  reason  he  can't  pay  his  Uublin  correspondent  readily, 
nor  take  off  a  great  quantify  of  his  wares.  Therefore,  the  Dublin  merchant 
cannot  employ  the  artisan,  nor  keep  up  his  credit  in  foreign  markets. 

And  in  his  Seventh  Letter,  the  Drapier  asks  what  it  is  that  induces 
the  gentry  of  Ireland,  who  '  have  lost  all  regard  for  their  own  country, 
further  than  upon  account  of  the  revenues  they  receive  from  it,'  to 
'  be  preceded  by  thousands  and  neglected  by  millions,  to  be  wholly 
without  power,  figure,  influence,  honour,  credit,  or  distinctioD,'  in  a 
foreign  country,  when  they  might  *  live  with  lustre '  in  their  own,  and 
that  at  less  than  half  the  expense  which  they  strain  themselves  to 
make  'without  obtaining  any  one  end,  except  that  which  happened 
\a  the  frog  when  he  would  needs  contend  for  size  with  the  oz.' 

Swift  has  put  the  case  as  between  Ireland  and  England  with  bis 
finest  irony  in  tbe  parable  called  '  The  Story  of  the  Injured  Lady '  in 
which  one  mistress  (Ireland)  of  a  deceitful  and  perfidious  lover 
(England)  complains  of  tbe  preference  shown  by  him  for  her  *  tall, 
lean,  ill-shaped,  bad-featured,  sluttish,  poor,  beggarly,  pilfering, 
"colding,  and  cursing'  rival  (Scotland) ;  and  tells  her  own  history :  — 

I  was  reckoned  to  be  as  handsome  as  any  of  our  neighbourhood  until  i 
became  pole  and  thin  with  grief  and  ill  usage.     I  am  still  fair  enon^,  and 
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hive,  I  think,  no  very  iU-featui«s  about  me.  They  thai  aee  me  now  will 
btrdly  »]loir  me  ever  to  have  had  any  great  share  of  beauty,  for  besides 
teiag  M>  much  altered,  I  go  always  mobbed,  aod  in  an  undrees,  as  well  out 
of  neglect  aa  indeed  for  want  of  clothes  to  appear  in.  I  might  add  to  all 
this,  Uiat  I  was  bom  to  a  good  estate,  although  it  nuw  turns  to  littl& 
aecoimt  noder  ^e  opfM-essions  I  endure,  and  has  been  the  true  cause  of  all 


Scune  ye&rs  ago  this  gentleman,  taking  a  Eancy  either  to  my  person  or 
fbrtone,  made  his  addreeaes  to  me,  which,  being  then  young  and  foolish,  I  too 
readily  admitted  ;  and  to  dwell  no  Icmger  upon  a  theme  that  causes  such 
Utter  raflectaona,  I  was  undone  by  the  common  arta  practised  upon  all 
creduloQB  Titans,  half  by  force  and  half  by  consent,  after  solemn  vows  and 
protestations  of  marriage.  He  soon  began  to  play  the  part  of  a  too  for- 
tunate lovira',  affecting  on  all  occasions  to  show  his  authority  and  act  like  a 
conqwvor.  First,  he  found  fault  with  the  government  of  my  family,  which 
I  grant  was  none  of  the  best,  consisting  of  ignorant,  illiterate  creatures,  for 
at  that  time  I  knew  little  of  the  world.  In  compliance  to  him,  therefore, 
1  tgifiod  to  fall  into  his  ways  and  methods  of  living ;  I  consented  that  hie 
■teward*  should  govern  my  house,  and  have  liberty  to  employ  an  imder- 
ete^ard,*  who  should  receive  his  directionB.  My  lover  proceeded  further, 
tamed  away  sevei«l  old  Berranta  and  tenants,  and  supplying  me  with  others 
&om  his  own  house.  These  grew  so  domineering  and  unreasonable,  that 
tfaere  was  no  quiet,  and  I  heard  of  nothing  but  perpetual  quarrels,  which, 
tlthongh  I  could  not  possibly  help,  yet  my  lover  laid  all  the  blame  and 
pnoidmient  upon  me,  and  upon  every  &lling  out  stall  turned  away  mora  of 
my  pe(^)le,  and  supplied  me  in  tb^  stead  with  a  number  of  fellows  and 
<lepeDdeRts  of  his  own,  whom  he  had  no  oUier  way  to  provide  fw.  Over- 
flome  by  love  and  to  avoid  noise  and  contention,  I  yielded  to  all  his 
omtpationa,  and  finding  it  in  vain  to  resist,  I  thought  it  my  best  policy  to 
make  my  court  to  my  new  servants  and  draw  them  to  my  interest};.  I  fed 
them  from  my  own  table  wiUi  the  best  I  had,  put  my  new  tonanta  on  the 
cbaioe  parts  of  my  land,  and  treated  them  all  so  kindly  that  they  began  to 
loTB  me  as  well  as  their  master.  In  process  of  time  all  my  old  servants 
*Q«  gone,  and  I  had  not  a  creature  about  me,  nor  above  one  or  two  tentuits, 
hut  were  of  his  choosing,  yet  I  had  the  good  luck  by  gentle  unage  to  bring 
om  tlte  greatest  part  of  tiiem  to  my  side.  When  my  lover  observed  this, 
Ik  began  to  alter  his  language,  and  to  those  who  inquired  about  me,  he 
Toald  answer,  that  I  was  an  old  dependent  upon  his  family  whom  he  had 
[riaeed  on  some  ooncems  of  his  own,  and  he  began  to  use  me  accordingly, 
neglecting  by  d^rees  all  common  civility  in  his  behaviour.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  speech  he  made  me  one  morning,  which  be  deliv^vd  with  all  the 
g^'lTity  in  tiie  world.  He  put  me  in  mind  of  the  vast  obligations  I  lay 
under  to  Hm  in  sending  me  so  many  of  his  people  for  my  own  good  and  to 
tewh  me  manners ;  that  it  had  cost  him  ten  times  more  than  I  was  worth 
to  maintun  me;  that  it  had  been  much  better  for  him  if  I  had  been 
diDiQed  or  bumt^  or  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  that  it  was  reasonable 
1  should  sbain  myself  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  reimburse  him  eome  of  hia 
^Mrges  \  that  from  henceforward  be  expected  his  word  should  be  a  law  to 
ne  in  all  things;  that  I  must  maintain  a  parixh  watch  against  thieves 
uid  robbers,  and  give  salaries  to  an  overseer,  a  constable,  and  others,  all  of 
hii  own  choosing,  whom  he  would  send  from  time  to  time  to  be  8pie«  upon 
me;  tliat  to  enable  me  the  better  in  supporting  theee  expenseB,  my  tenants 
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should  be  obliged  to  carry  oil  tlielr  goonlB  acroes  the  river  to  his  own  town- 
mftrket,  and  pay  toll  on  both  sides,  and  then  sell  them  at  half  value.  But 
becaose  we  were  a  nasty  Rort  of  people,  and  that  he  oonld  not  eadnre  to 
touch  anything  we  had  a  hand  in,  and  likewise  because  he  wanted  work  to 
employ  lus  own  folks,  Uierefore  w-e  must  send  all  our  goods  to  his  nunrket 
Just  in  their  naturals :  the  milk  immediately  from  the  oow,  without  ma-hing 
it  into  cheese  and  butter ;  the  com  in  the  ear,  the  grass  as  it  was  mowed, 
the  wool  as  it  comes  from  the  sheep's  back ;  and  bring  the  &uit  up<m  the 
branch,  that  he  might  not  be  obliged  to  eat  it  after  our  filthy  hands  ;  tint 
if  a  tenant  carried  but  a  piece  of  bread  and  cheese  to  eat  by  the  way,  or  nn 
inch  of  worsted  to  mend  his  stockings,  he  should  forfeit  his  whole  parcel ; 
and  because  a  company  of  rogues  usually  plied  on  the  river  between  ns,  who 
often  robbed  my  tenants  of  their  goods  and  boats,  he  ordered  a  watennan  of 
his  to  guard  them,  whose  manner  was  to  be  out  of  the  way  till  the  poor 
wretohee  were  ptnndared,  then  to  overtake  tbe  thieves,  and  seiie  all  as  a 
lawful  prize  to  his  master  and  himself.  It  would  be  endless  to  i«peat  a 
hundred  other  hardships  he  has  put  upon  me  :  but  it  is  a  general  rule  tiuit 
whenever  he  imagines  the  smallest  advantage  will  redound  to  one  of  his 
foot-boys  by  any  new  oppression  of  me  and  my  whole  bmily,  he  never 
iliaputes  it  a  moment.  All  this  has  rendered  me  so  veiy  insignificant  and 
(.■ontemptible  at  home,  that  some  servants  to  whom  I  pay  the  greatest 
wages,  and  many  tenants  who  have  the  most  beneficial  leasee,  are  gone  over 
to  live  with  him,  yet  I  am  bound  to  continue  their  wages  and  pay  tbeir 
rents ;  by  which  means  one-third  part  of  my  whole  income  is  spent  on  his 
estate,  and  above  another  third  by  his  tolls  and  markets ;  and  my  poor 
tenants  are  so  sunk  and  impoverished  that,  instead  of  maintaiuuig  me 
suitably  to  my  quality,  they  can  hardly  find  me  clothes  to  keep  me  warm, 
or  provide  the  common  necessaries  of  hfe  for  themselves. 

Swift's  own  remedies  for  the  evils  he  describes  are  Hummed  np, 
near  the  end  of  his  humorous  '  Proposal  for  rendering  Poor  Children 
lieneGcial  instead  of  biirdensome '  (by  eating  them,  to  wit) : — 

Therefore  let  no  man  talk  to  me  of  other  expedients  :  of  taxing  our 
absentees  at  54.  a  pound :  of  using  neither  clothes  nor  household  furniture 
csc^t  what  is  (£  our  own  growth  and  manufacture  :  of  utterly  rejecting 
the  materials  and  instruments  that  promote  foreign  luxury  :  of  curing  the 
expensivenesB  of  pride,  vanity,  idleness  and  gaming  in  our  women :  of 
introducing  a  vein  of  parsimony,  prudence,  and  temperance  :  of  learning  to 
love  our  country,  in  the  want  of  whidi  we  differ  even  from  laplanders  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Topiuamboo :  of  quitting  our  anima'^itaee  and  factions, 
nor  acting  any  longer  like  tbe  Jews,  who  were  murdering  one  another  ut 
the  very  moment  their  dty  was  taken  :  of  being  a  Uttle  cautious  not  to  sell 
our  country  and  conscience  for  nothing  :  of  teaching  landlords  to  have  at 
least  one  degree  of  mercy  toward  their  tenante  :  lastly,  of  putting  a  spirit 
of  honesty,  industry,  and  skill  into  our  shopkeepers,  who,  if  a  resolntioa 
coiild  now  be  taken  to  buy  only  our  negative  goods,  would  immediately 
unite  to  cheat  and  exact  upon  us  the  price,  t^  measure,  and  the  goodnesB  ; 
nor  oould  ever  yet  be  brought  to  make  one  &ir  proposal  of  jnst  dealing, 
thouf^  often  and  earnestly  invited  to  It. 

T)iersfoi«,  I  repeat,  let  no  man  talk  to  me  of  these  and  the  like  expe- 
diente,  till  he  has  at  least  some  glimpse  of  hope  that  there  will  be  ever 

■<  heart;  and  tinoere  attempt  to  put  them  in  practice. 
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So  hopeless  was  Swift  of  aay  improvement  in  Ireland  that  he  regarded 
tbe  increasiiig  emig;ration  to  America  with  unmixed  satisfaction; 
proposed  to  paj  for  sending  emigrants  across ;  and  rejoiced  in 

a  mortality  in  any  country  parish  or  village,  where  tlie  wretehes  are 
forced  to  pay  for  a  filthy  cabin  and  two  ridgee  of  potatoes  b«ble  the  worth 
— brought  up  to  steal  or  beg,  from  want  of  work — to  whom  death  would  be 
the  best  thing  to  be  wished  for  on  account  both  of  themselTes  and  the 
public. 

No  measure  of  land  reform  seems  to  have  presented  itself  to 
Swift's  mind  as  a  possible  remedy  for  the  distress  of  the  farmers,  nor 
^«as  it  probable  that  it  should.  His  wildest  scheme  is  the  tax  upon 
absentees,  and  he  does  not  venture  to  do  more  than  enjoin  upon  lajid- 
lords  '  at  least  one  degree  of  mercy '  towards  their  tenants.  He  did 
personally  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  induce  the  landowners  to  use 
their  legal  rights  with  moderation ;  and  how  great  bis  iufluence  was 
may  be  gathered  irom  the  correspondence  be  had  with  John  Barber, 
Alderman  of  London,  in  1^37,  in  regard  to  the  extortionate  raisin^r 
of  rents  by  the  London  Society  which  owned  Coleraiue.  Swift  writes 
like  a  man  of  the  world,  indulges  in  no  heroics  or  appeals  aA  miseri- 
cordia/m,  but  exposes  the  folly  of  the  increase  of  rents  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Society  itself: — 

All  bodies  corporate  must  give  easy  bairns,  that  they  may  de- 
pend upon  receiving  their  rents,  and  therel^  he  ready  to  pay  all  t}ie 
ioctdent  charges  to  which  they  are  subject.  .  .  .  Although  my  own  lands, 
as  dean,  be  let  for  four-fifths  under  their  value,  I  have  not  raised  them  a 
sixth  part  in  twenty-three  years,  and  took  very  moderate  fines.  .  .  . 

And  BO  on,  showing  the  danger  of  the  tenants  all  leaving  the  estate, 
and  recommending  a  smaller  increase  than  the  tremendous  change 
from  3CO^  to  I20o2.  a  year,  which  had  well-nigh  ruined  the  town. 
Alderman  Barber  replies  three  mouths  later  : — 

As  the  society  have  always  had  the  greatest  regard  for  your  recommen- 
dation, so  in  this  afiair  they  have  given  a  fresh  instance  of  their  respect ;  for 
they  have  resolved  to  relieve  their  tenants  in  Colrane  from  their  hard 
bargains  ;  and  to  that  end  have  put  it  in  a  way  that  is  to  the  entire  satisfac- 
tioD  of  the  bearer. 

This  is  probably  but  one  of  many  instances  in  which  Swift  used 
his  great  influence  for  the  benefit  of  the  oppressed  tenantry. 
His  correspondence  abounds  in  indications  of  similar  protection 
afforded  in  other  directions. 

But  it  was  not  in  Ireland  alone  that  Swift  worked  for  its  improve- 
ment. When  he  was  in  England  in  1726  he  had  several  interviews 
with  the  Princess  of  Wales,  afterwards  Queen  Caroline,  and  obtained 
her  promise  to  employ  her  influence  in  favour  of  his  unhappy  country, 
and  in  the  same  year  he  had  an  interview  with  Sir  Bobert  Walpole, 
which  has  been  the  occasion  of  much  controversy,  but  which,  accord- 
ing to  Swift's  own  account  (given  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Peterborough, 
April  28,  1726)  was  arranged  'with  no  other  design  than  to  represent 
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the  affai/B  of  Ireland  to  him  in  a  tnie  light.'  None  of  these  interviews 
however  bore  fruit.  Queen  Caroline  resolutely  forgot  the  promise  of 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  Swift  vainly  appeals  to  his  friend  the 
Countess  of  Suffolk  to  recall  it  to  her  memory : — 

I  wish  her  Mt^esty  would  remember  what  I  largely  said  to  her  about 
Ireland,  when  before  a  witoees  she  gave  me  leave  and  commanded  me  to 
tell  her  what  she  spoke  to  me  on  that  subject,  and  ordered  me,  if  I  lived  to 
Bee  her  in  her  present  station,  to  send  her  our  grievanoee,  promisiiig  to  read 
my  letter,  and  to  do  all  good  offices  in  her  power  for  t.hia  misemble  and  loj&l 
kingdom,  now  at  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  never  so  near  as  now. 

But  it  was  crying  to  deaf  ears.  Swift'a  day  was  over  with  the  British 
Court.  Sick  at  heart  with  the  misery  he  can  do  so  little  to  help,  be 
declares  he  must  give  up  the  fight : — 

I  have  done  some  smaller  services  to  this  kingdom,  but  I  can  do  no  more. 
I  have  too  many  years  upon  me,  and  have  too  much  sickness.  I  am  oat  of 
favour  at  Court,  where  I  was  well  received  during  two  summers  mz  or 
seven  years  ago.  The  governing  people  here  do  not  love  me.  For,  ss 
corrupt  as  E^land  is,  it  is  a  habitation  of  saints  in  compariBOn  f£  Ireland. 
We  are  slaves,  and  knaves,  and  fools ;  and  all,  but  bishops  and  people  in 
employment,  beggars.  The  cash  of  Ireland  does  not  amount  to  300,000/.; 
the  few  honest  men  among  us  ate  dead-hearted,  poor,  and  out  of  favour  and 

This  was  written  in  1734:  and  though  Swift  lived  to  do  many 
more  services  for  his  people,  this  letter  marks  the  end  of  his  public 
championship  of  Irish  wrongs  in  print  and  petition.  It  is  a  sad  con- 
clusion to  a  great  work,  and  Swift  took,  as  u£ual,  a  more  melancholy 
view  of  the  case  than  was  needful.  His  work  in  Ireland  ou^t  to 
have  given  him  more  satisfaction  than  any  other  phase  of  his  varied 
life.  There  are  many  who  would  questiou  the  public  value  of  his 
services  to  the  Tory  Qovemment ;  there  are  people  who  see  more 
bitterness  and  disappointment  in  his  satires  than  inatmction  and 
guiding ;  but  no  one  can  dispute  the  worth  and  disinterested  sin- 
cerity of  his  work  for  Ireland.  He  was  not  always  right  in  his 
judgments  ;  he  was  very  seldom  pleasant  in  his  counsel ;  he  told  the 
people  unpalatable  truths  in  the  roughest  tones  he  could  command ; 
he  spared  no  man,  still  less  a  woman,  in  the  cause  of  justice ;  he 
scrupled  no  virulence  of  abuse  when  he  had  opin«ssion  and  fraud  to 
chastise.  And  in  spite  of  hia  rude  manner  and  contemptuous  tone, 
the  people  worshipped  him.  He  taught  them  that  their  opinion  was 
a  power,  that  the  passive  resistance  of  men's  minds  could  withstand  s 
bad  law  and  turn  aside  the  purpose  of  a  goremmeut.  He  created  a 
public  opinion  in  Ireland,  and  he  guided  it.  Finally,  when  it  grew 
strong  he  left  it  to  take  care  of  it«elf,  till  Crrattan  and  O'Connell  came 
to  lead  it,  in  a  diSerent  way,  but  towards  the  same  goal  of  freedom 
and  equal  justice. 

Stahlxt  Lakb-Poole. 
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THE  remarks  ve  made  in  common  with  maoy  others  upon  the 
appoiDtmeot  of  Lord  Saliebury  to  the  leadership  of  the  Cod- 
serrative  party  in  the  House  of  Lords  have  been  verified  sooner  than 
hia  worst  enemy  could  have  anticipated,  and  the  sterling  members  of 
the  party  must  now  bitterly  regret  that  the  choice  of  their  representa- 
tive in  the  Lords  did  not  fall  upon  Lord  Cairns  or  even  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  while  the  substantial  leadership  was  left  with  Sir  Stafford 
Nortfaoote.  It  has  been  said  with  truth  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
that  it  has  '  generally  yielded  with  an  indolent  facility  to  the  domi- 
nation of  one  or  two  of  its  own  members,  gifted  with  the  strongest 
wills,'  and  has  at  different  times  been  swayed  by  Lord  Thurlow, 
Lord  Eldon,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Lord  Lyndhurst,  with 
the  powers  of  a  dictator.  More  recently  its  dictators  have  been  the 
late  Karl  of  Derby  and  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  if,  with  the  same  facile 
indolence,  the  Lords  give  the  same  powers  to  Lord  Salisbury,  the 
chances  are  that  they  will  encounter  many  disasters.  Six  months 
have  not  yet  elapsed  since  he  was  appointed  leader,  and  already  he  has 
instilled  into  politics  much  of  hie  own  acrid  spirit,  and  has  almost 
brought  about  a  collision  of  the  two  Houses.  Instead  of  endeavour- 
ing to  avoid  the  quicksands  of  the  political  ocean,  its  rocks  and  ahoaU 
seem  to  have  a  weird  fascination  for  him,  and  the  object  of  his  steering 
might  be  to  dash  the  barque  entrusted  to  his  guidance  on  the  one,  or 
to  strand  it  on  the  other.  If,  in  these  sufficiently  troubled  times,  there 
is  one  question  more  than  another  which  moderate  men  of  all  parties 
wish  to  keep  in  the  background,  it  is  that  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Second  Chamber,  but  Lord  Salisbury  has  now  bo  skilfully  managed 
matters  as  to  at  once  bring  it  to  the  front,  and  to  cause  it  to  be  dis- 
cussed throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  The  discussion 
may  do  it  no  harm,  but  neither  the  debate  on  the  second  reading 
of  the  Land  Bill,  nor  the  threatening  attitude  assumed  towards  the 
amendments  of  the  Commons,  nor  the  final  sudden  capitulation,  are 
likely  to  increase  respect  for  the  House  either  in  this  country  or  in 
Eorope.  Lord  Salisbury's  first  great  achievement  as  their  leader  has 
been  to  provoke  defeat,  and  to  place  his  followers  in  such  a  position 
that  they  could  neither  advance  nor  retire  without  loss  of  dignity. 
To  have  advanced  would  have  incurred  serious  danger  as  well,  eo  the 
danger  has  been  avoided  and  dignity  alone  has  been  sacrificed. 

The  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Land  Bill  can  scarcely 
be  considered  satisfactory  to  those  who  really  wish  well  to  the  Second 
Chamber.  There  were  many  clever  speeches  made  doubtless,  and 
many  noble  lords  would  probably  be  flattered  by  the  adulation  of  a 
certain  portion  of  the  Metropolitan  press  who  drew  comparisons 
between  their  House  and  that  of  the  Commons,  not  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  the  former. 

Even  before  the  press  had  time  to  make  its  comments  uptm  their 
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m&BterpieceB,  many  of  their  number  showed  by  their  actions  and  their 
gestured  that  they  were  perfectly  satisfied  by  their  own  performance. 
We  recollect  an  occasion  on  which  a  young  barrister,  who  had  made  a 
capital  speech  to  a  jury,  was  once  much  disconcerted  by  the  reply  of 
another  learned  counsel  who  has  now  a  seat  on  the  Bench.  '  My 
learned  friend,'  began  the  present  Judge, '  has  made  a  most  excellent 
speech  ' — a  view  the  jury  evidently  assented  to,  and  they  appeared 
pleased  at  the  generous  recognition — '  and,' continued  tJie  Queen's 
Counsel, '  no  one  has  a  stronger  conviction  on  the  subject  than  be  him- 
self,' and  the  latter  remark  was  so  evidently  appropriate  that  t^e 
'  most  excellent  speech '  became  at  once  the  ttubject  of  ridicule.  It  is 
fortunate  for  both  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  the  iMarquis  of  Salisbury 
that  the  same  judge  has  not  a  8^  in  their  House,  or  some  such 
irreverent  remark  might  disturb  the  complacent  self-Batisfactioo  with 
which  they  both  listen  to  their  own  orations.  They  do  make  clever 
speeches  undoubtedly,  abounding  in  good  hits,  and  often  in  log;ica] 
and  lucid  arguments,  but  their  effect  is  greatly  marred  by  the  selt- 
oonscious  egotism  of  their  delivery.  To  compare  them  with  such 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  Mr.  CMadstone  or  Mr.  Bright, 
or  even  to  such  self-made  peers  as  Lord  Calms  or  Lord  Cninbrook,  is 
to  provoke  comparisons  not  favourable  to  the  hereditary  principle. 
The  true  orator  sinks  his  individuality,  and  forgets  himself  in  the 
subject  which  he  advocates,  and  never  protrudes  his  own  personality 
upon  those  whom  he  addresses,  and  the  consequence  is  that  they  forget 
bim  for  the  time  and  become  lapt  in  the  cause  he  pleads.  It  would 
be  too  much  t;>  expect  either  the  Duke  or  the  Marquis  ever  to  forget 
their  own  impurtuice,  or  to  sink  it  in  any  cause,  however  great,  and 
the  consequence  is  their  listeners  must  be  content  to  admire  tbeir 
wit  and  logic,  and  make  allowances  for  their  delivery. 

But  it  was  not  the  lack  of  talent  or  of  oratory  that  was  disappoint- 
ing in  the  Lords'  debate  on  the  Irish  Land  question.  The  real  defect 
was  the  narrowness  of  the  view  they  took  of  the  whole  subject.  They 
seemed  utterly  unable  to  regard  it  from  any  but  one  point  of  view, 
and  that  the  one  which,  in  their  opinion,  was  identical  with  their 
own  interests.  There  were  no  broad  or  statesmanlike  views  of  what 
was  for  the  welfare  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  no  care  expressed 
f>r  the  well-being  of  the  tenant-&rmei ;  but  the  sole  subject  of 
anxiety  seemed  to  be  how  they,  as  a  class  of  landlords,  would  be 
affected.  They  assumed  the  defensive  during  the  whole  debate. 
Their  own  pecuniary  interests,  their  own  sporting  interests,  their  own 
political  interests,  their  own  intereste  in  regard  to  the  enjoyment 
of  their  own  estates,  were  the  only  subjects  of  solicitude  te  them,  and 
they  had  the  ingenuous  frankness  to  say  ao,  and  to  aver  that  they 
would  protect  them  as  far  as  their  power  wooJd  permit. 

Certainly  they  are  free  from  the  charge  of  hypocrisy.  They  did 
not  pretend  to  care  for  the  occupier  of  the  soil,  and  the  one  thing 
that  seemed  to  puzzle  them  most  was  how  anybody  could  regard  tbe 
land  question  except  from  a  landlord's  point  of  view.  No  tradee- 
union  ever  considered  a  large  and  broad  question  in  a  narrower  or 
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mare  self-interested  spirit.  That  it  shoold  have  been  so  ix  certainly 
the  most  regretted  by  ail  those  who  do  not  wish  to  see  violent  or 
even  radical  changes  brou{;;ht  about  in  the  present  constitution  of  the 
country.  To  be  sure,  the  debate  did  little  harm  to  the  Bill  that 
has  now  become  the  law  of  the  land.  In  some  minor  matters  it  even 
amended  it ;  the  Bill  is  substantially  the  same  ae  the  one  first  pre- 
pared by  the  Oovemment,  confers  enormous  boons  on  the  Irish 
tenant,  and  will  really  be  beneficial  to  the  landlord  abo.  But  the 
debate  did  this.  It  brought  the  position  and  the  constitution  of  the 
House  of  Lords  prominently  before  the  country,  and  the  threatening 
altitude  of  Lord  Salisbury  and  his  subsequent  '  sharp  curve '  have 
emphasised  this,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  during  the  autumn 
months  their  lordships  will  receive  a  coQsideiable  amount  of  attention 
on  the  platforms  of  public  meetings. 

Even  up  to  the  present  they  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  th<: 
Dotice  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  them  during  the  present  year. 
The  '  Pall  Mall  Gazette '  (which  is  the  leading  and  certainly  the  most 
able  Radical  journal)  has  recently  devoted  no  less  than  seven  articles 
to  their  doings  during  the  last  fifty  years.  These  have  since  been 
pubiisbed  in  a  small  volume,  which,  io  the  opinion  of  some,  will  be 
looked  upon  as  a  fiirmidable  indictment  against  the  guilty  Peers, 
vhile  others  will  r^i^ard  it  as  a  monument  of  the  hereditary  wisdom 
which  manned  for  so  long  a  period  to  retard  the  evils  from  which 
this  household-Buffrage  governed  nation  is  now  suffering.  As  a  matter 
of  &ct,  it  gives  in  a  clear  and  succinct  form  an  historical  retrospect 
for  the  past  fifty  years  of  what  may  be  called  the  restrictive  action 
of  the  House  of  Peers  upon  legislation.  In  regard  to  the  Irish  land 
question,  and  to  the  government  generally  of  Ireland,  and  especially 
to  that  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  on  the  subjects  of  Parliamentary, 
municipal,  and  educational  reform,  and  in  causes  involving  the  great 
princi{jefl  of  religious  equality,  and  in  reforms  aflfecting  legal,  social, 
and  industrial  matters,  the  action  of  the  Peers  during  the  last  fifty 
;ean  has  been  almost  entirely  restrictive,  and  therefore,  some  would 
ny,  necessarily  pernicious.  To  draw  this  conclusion  abruptly  is  to 
take  as  narrow  a  view  of  the  English  Constitution,  and  of  the  place  the 
Upper  House  holds  iu  it,  as  the  Lords  theniselves  did  of  the  Irish  land 
qaraUoD.  The  real  test  by  which  the  efficiency  of  the  House  should  be 
tried  ii  not  how  many  Bills  it  has  blocked  or  retarded,  but  whether  it 
performs  the  functions  for  which  it  is  intended  as  well  as,  or  better  or 
worse  than,  other  Second  Chambers ;  and  if  it  is  compared  with  all  the 
Second  Cbambers  that  up  to  the  present  time  the  wit  of  man  has 
devised,  we  think  it  will  come  well  out  of  the  ordeal  of  comparison. 

In  its  constitution  it  differs  essentially  from  all  the  Second 
Chambers  of  any  great  Stat«  existing,  from  the  fact  that  in  it  Uie 
hereditary  principle  is  predominant.  The  Empire  of  G-ermany  has 
DO  hereditary  House  at  all,  as  the  members  of  tlie  Bundearath,  or 
Federal  Council,  are  appointed  by  the  governments  of  the  different 
states  of  the  Empire  for  each  session,  and  the  members  of  the 
£eichstag,  or  Diet  of  the  Realm,  are  elected  by  univeiaal  sufirage 
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eveiy  tliree  years.  Wa  chief  state,  Prassia,  has  Id  the  Uerrenhaus  an 
assembly  somethiog  like  the  English  House  of  Lords,  as  it  recognises 
the  bereditaty  principle  in  having  as  its  members,  without  election 
or  appoiDtment,  certain  princes  of  the  royal  family  as  well  as  the 
heads  of  the  territorial  nobility  formed  by  the  King,  who  sit  as  of 
right ;  but  the  principle  is  greatly  diluted  by  the  fact  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  these,  it  contaim  four  other  classes  of  members,  viz.,  a 
number  of  life  peers,  chosen  by  the  King  from  the  rich  landowners, 
great  manufacturers,  and  national  celebrities ;  eight  titled  noblemen, 
elected  in  the  eight  provinces  of  Prussia  by  the  resident  landowners ; 
the  representatives  of  the  universities,  the  heads  of  chaptem,  and  the 
burgomasters  of  towns  with  above  fifty  thousand  inhabitants  ;  and, 
what  is  most  important  of  all,  an  unlimited  number  of  members 
nominated  by  the  King  for  life,  or  for  a  less  period.  This  latter 
provision  places  the  voting  power  of  the  House  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  monarch,  or,  in  a  oonstitutioQally-govemed  country  like  our 
own,  in  that  of  the  Ministry  for  the  time  being. 

In  Italy  the  hereditary  principle  is  only  recognised  in  the  Senate 
by  the  fact  that  the  princes  of  the  royal  house  are  members  by  right ; 
but  all  the  other  members  are  nominated  for  life  by  the  King,  and  in 
Italy  that  means  by  the  King's  advisers.  lo  Spain  tbere  are  three 
classes  of  senators,  and  in  only  one  class  is  the  hereditary  principle 
recognised,  and  that  only  to  a  very  moderate  extent.  The  class  of 
senators  in  their  own  right  consists  of  captains-general  in  the  army, 
admirals  of  the  navy,  the  patriarch  of  the  Indies,  and  the  archbishopg, 
the  presidents  of  the  Council  of  State,  of  the  Supreme  Tribunal,  and  of 
the  Tribunal  of  Cuentas  del  Reino,  as  well  as  of  the  sons  of  the  King 
and  of  the  heir  to  the  throne,  and  of  grandeee  who  are  so  in  their  own 
right,  and  who  enjoy  annual  rentals  of  2,400^.  or  more;  and  these 
latter  are  the  only  senators  who  in  any  way  owe  their  distinction  to 
their  birth.  Of  the  other  members,  one  hundred  are  life-senators, 
nominated  by  the  sovereign,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  are  selected 
by  various  corporations  of  the  state  for  a  term  of  years.  Portugal 
used  to  have  a  Houne  of  Peers,  in  which  the  hereditary  right  of  peer- 
age was  confined  to  certain  families ;  but  these  rights  were  abolished 
in  1864,  and  the  Peers  who  now  constitute  the  House  are  nominated 
for  life  by  the  sovereign,  and  there  is  no  limit  to  their  number. 

In  Austria  and  in  Hungary  the  hereditary  principle  has  greater 
weight,  and  especially  in  the  latter  country.  In  Ausbria  the  Herren- 
bauB  consists  of  the  princes  of  the  Imperial  family  who  are  of  age 
and  of  a  number  of  nobles  possessing  large  landed  property,  in  wboee 
family  the  dignity  is  hereditary,  of  such  archbishops  and  bishops  as 
are  of  princely  title,  and  of  life  members  nominated  by  the  Emperor 
on  account  of  Imng  distinguished  in  art  or  science,  or  on  account 
of  having  rendered  signal  services  to  the  State  or  the  Church,  and 
the  nominated  members  are  more  in  number  than  all  the  other 
members  of  the  House ;  while  in  Hungary  the  House  of  Magnates 
consists  of  the  princes  of  the  reigning  house,  a  number  of  archbishops 
and  bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  Churches,  and  a  large 
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r  of  peers  and  dignitaries  of  Hungary  itself,  and  two  deputies 
of  Croatia,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  the  nearest  approach  that  exists  to  the 
EDgUsh  House  of  Lords. 

In  France,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway, 
and  Switzerland,  t£e  hereditary  principle  is  entirely  ignored,  and  the 
Second  Chambers  are  constituted  by  nomination  and  election,  but 
chiefly  by  the  latter  process ;  and  the  same,  of  course,  is  true  of  the 
United  States,  Brazil,  and  our  own  colonies ;  so  that,  as  &r  as  its 
constitution  goes,  the  House  of  Lords  may  be  said  to  stand  alone  in 
the  world  in  the  importance  it  attaches  to  the  hereditary  principle. 
All  peers  of  England  and  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  members  of  it 
I7  right  as  soon  as  they  attain  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  though  the 
principle  of  election  is  recognised  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the 
qualification  for  it  is  the  same  as  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
only  exceptions  to  the  hereditary  principle  are  the  archbishops  and 
tushope  and  the  two  law  lords.  According  to  ideas  prevalent,  not 
only  in  Europe  but  all  over  the  world,  the  constitution  of  the  House 
is  very  exceptional,  and  the  burthen  of  proving  that  this  exceptional 
constitution  is  good  for  the  nation  rests  rather  with  the  defenders 
than  with  the  attackers  of  the  present  system. 

The  mere  &ct  of  the  House  of  LordB  existing  as  it  does  is  really 
a  strong  argument  in  its  &voar.  In  former  times  there  have  been 
many  hereditary  houses,  and  many  houses  of  nobles  in  Europe,  but 
they  hare  all  been  swept  away  amid  the  storms  of  violent  revolutions, 
while  the  English  one  has  stood  firm,  and  is  practically  the  last 
surviving  specimen  of  its  race.  The  reason  is  not  &r  to  seek.  The 
English  aristocracy  has  never  been  a  class  entirely  apart  &om  the 
commons,  as  in  most  continental  states.  It  has  been,  and  is  con- 
stantly being,  recruited  from  the  commons,  and  the  fact  that  all  the 
yonnger  sons  are  commoners,  and  that  these,  as  well  ae  the  heads  of 
their  various  houses,  are  constantly  associating  with  and  forming 
matrimonial  and  other  alliances  with  the  commoners,  has  tended  to 
tone  down  the  distinctions  which  divide  the  two  classes,  and  to  ex- 
tend the  sympathy  and  good  feeling  which  bind  classes  together.  In 
consequence  of  this  close  association,  the  Peers  have  every  opportunity 
of  knowing  the  views  of  the  Commons  and  of  understanding  their 
feeling,  and  in  the  long  run  they  have  acted  in  accordance  viUi  this 
knowledge  and  understanding.  As  a  rule,  wherever  the  members  of 
the  aristocracy  are  well  known,  they  are  popular.  It  is  among  the 
working  classes  of  the  large  towns  where  the  strongest  objection 
exists  to  their  having  any  hereditary  power.  The  educated  artisan 
is  very  Ic^cal^  and  it  puzzles  him  to  comprehend  how  birth  should 
confer  the  power  to  govern  upon  any  individual,  and  it  jars  i^;aia8t 
his  sense  of  equality  to  think  that  any  class  of  men  should  have 
political  power  independently  of  the  will  of  the  nation  expressed  at 
the  elections.  But  even  among  the  working  classes  of  the  lai^e 
centres  of  industry,  where  the  nobility  are  not  so  well  known  as  in 
the  country  districts,  and  where  the  feeling  with  r^;ard  to  them  is 
rather  the  result  of  reasoning  and  reflection  than  of  experience,  there 
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is  none  of  the  raacorous  hate  which  has  bo  often  been  ditpUyed 
between  the  noble  and  other  olasaes  of  the  Continent.  There  is,  no 
doubt,  &  strong  feeling  gainst  them  as  a  class,  and  it  would  be  a 
great  mLjtake  entirely  to  ignore  it ;  but  up  to  the  present,  in  spite 
of  it,  the  Lords  have  justified  their  exceptional  podUoD  in  the  eyes 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  country,  and  this  they  have  chiefly  done 
by  the  moderation  they  have  displayed  in  the  exercise  of  their  «• 
clnsire  privileges.  Though  on  many  occasiiHis  they  hare  not  liked 
the  form  the  expression  of  the  nation's  will  has  taken,  they  have 
never  obstinately  opposed  it.  When  assured  of  the  nation's  earueet- 
oesB  they  have  yielded,  and  it  is  because  they  have  yielded,  and  have 
never  pushed  their  own  opinions  or  their  own  interests  to  extremities, 
that  they  now  exist  as  a  nobility  possessing  more  direct  political 
power  than  any  other  nobility  in  the  world. 

There  are  some  who  think  that  a  Second  Chamber  at  all  is  un- 
necessary,  and  such  would  probably  equally  disbelieve  in  the  necesBity 
of  a  Monarch,  as,  according  to  them,  the  nation  is  old  enough  and 
sufficiently  educated  to  be  able  to  govern  itself,  and  it«  expressed 
wish  should  always  have  immediate  power.  All  that  can  be  said  in 
answer  to  this  is  that  poUtics  is  a  science  specially  founded  on 
experience,  and  experience  up  to  now  has  not  been  in  &vour  fi 
government  by  one  Chamber.  At  the  present  time  we  believe  that 
the  monarchy  of  Chreece,  with  the  exception  of  perhaps  some  very 
small  members  of  the  German  Empire,  is  the  only  one  that  governs  in 
conjunction  with  a  single  Chamber.  In  Greece  the  whole  of  the 
legislative  power  rests  with  the  Boule,  which  is  a  Chamber  of  liepre* 
sentativea  elected  by  universal  suffrage  for  four  years,  and  in  Greece 
we  think  tliere  are  many  real  patriots  who  would  have  been  glad 
during  the  last  twenty  years  at  times  to  be  able  to  thank  God  that 
they  had  a  House  of  Lords,  or  some  power  in  the  kingdom  which 
would  give  condsteocy  and  stability  to  their  government.  All  other 
countries  have  two  Chambers,  besides  a  Sovereign  or  a  President,  and 
to  treat  onr  own  Second  Chamber  fairly,  it  must  be  compared  with 
the  Upper  Chambers  of  those  countries.  Recently  there  have  been 
coUislonB  between  the  two  Chambers  in  France,  Belgium,  ani^ 
Denmark,  and  the  press  of  all  these  countries  has  held  up  the  example 
of  the  Knglish  Seccmd  Chamber  for  their  own  to  follow.  Taking  the 
Upper  Chamber  of  all  the  great  Continental  nations,  we  think  it  will 
be  found  that  they  have  all  tried  to  interfere  more  with  the  privileges 
of  the  Lower  Chamber  than  the  House  of  Lords  has  with  tJie  House 
of  Commims.  They  have  all  been  more  ambitious  of  real  power,  and 
in  many  cases  their  collision  with  the  direct  representatives  of  the 
people  has  led  to  alterations  and  modifications  of  their  constitution. 

At  this  very  moment  one  of  the  prominent  questions  in  France  is 
how  to  bring  tie  Senate  and  the  House  of  Hepresentatives  into.work- 
ing  order,  and  the  feeling  against  the  members  of  the  Senate,  not  one 
of  whom  sits  by  hereditary  riglit,  ia  iar  stronger  and  more  emphasised 
than  any  in  this  country  against  the  Lords,  This  is  not  railly  sur- 
prising.     Generally,  men  who  by  their  alnlity  have  bo  distinguished 
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tbemaelves  as  to  be  elected  or  nominated  senators  for  life,  or  for  s 
limited  period,  are  likely  to  be  for  more  ambitions  of  power  than 
membeis  of  a  class  of  men  to  vbom  a  seat  in  the  Senate  comes  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Even  in  onr  own  House  the  most  ambitious  and  most 
dangerous  members  are  tlie  Braboumes  and  the  Sberbrookes,  not  to 
mentioa  the  Beaconsfields,  all  of  whom  would  be  in  a  Second  Cham- 
ber of  any  description.  As  a  matter  of  feet  the  hereditary  principle 
seems  to  have  stemmed  ambition  in  what  used  to  be  called  the  ruliug 
class  of  this  country.  There  is  plenty  of  political  ambition  among 
Uie  higher,  the  middle,  and  even  the  working  classes  in  the  country,  but 
there  is  very  little  comparatirely  amongst  the  nobility.  The  nobles 
who  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  political  discussions  of  the  House  of 
Lords  ace  nearly  all  men  who  would  have  been  senators  in  any  other 
ronntry,  and  who  owe  their  present  position  not  to  their  birth  but  to 
their  abilities.  The  late  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  Lords  Gaims  and 
Cranbrook  come  under  this  class,  and  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury, they  formed  the  strength  of  the  late  -  Conservative  Government 
in  ttte  Upper  House.  The  present  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord  Sher- 
brooke  come  under  the  same  category,  with  many  other  lesser  lights. 
Eliminate,  in  fact,  the  I>uke  of  Argyll,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  the 
Earl  of  Derby  and  Lord  Granville,  and  there  would  be  none  left  in  the 
House  who  sit  by  hereditary  right,  who,  up  to  the  present,  have  shown 
that  they  possess  political  ambition  combined  with  political  power. 

The  temptation  to  the  majority  of  those  who  are  Peers  by  birtb 
to  avoid  politics  and  to  devote  their  attention  to  other  pursuits  is 
Enormous,  There  is  such  a  thing  as  an  inherent  taste  for  politics ; 
bot,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  when  that  taste  is  gratified,  it  is 
closely  allied  with  self-interest.  In  this  country  that  self-interest  is 
not  founded  on  a  thirst  for  gain,  for  the  political  life  fortunately  does 
oot  afford  much  opportunity  for  acquiring  wealth ;  but  it  rests  chiefly 
on  a  desire  to  wield  real  power,  or  to  be  exalted  in  what  is  called  the 
social  scale.  A  Peer  has  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  social 
position  in  which  birth  has  placed  him  ;  and,  though  he  may  have  a 
We  of  power,  such  as  is  common  to  most  men,  he  has  also  the  equally 
common  love  of  pleasure ;  and,  while  the  attainment  of  power  is  sur- 
toonded  with  innumerable  difBculties,  and  is  sure  to  be  attended 
with  conntJess  disappointinente,  the  gratification  of  bis  pleasurable 
instincts  is  easy  in  tiie  extreme.  With  wealth  and  position  he  cau 
generally  choose  his  pleasures.  The  great  majority  have  no  special 
incentives  to  work,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  free  &om  the  restraining 
hand  of  tutelage  they  give  themselves  up  to  those  enjoyments  of  life 
»bich  most  homau  beings  would  indulge  in  if  they  could.  Sport 
vith  them  becomes  an  occupation,  and  has  &r  more  attractions  than 
any  business  which  requires  much  reading  or  much  painful  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  Some  are  naturally  studious ; 
btit  even  these  generally  prefer  the  quieter  paths  of  mathematics, 
poetry,  and  philosophy,  to  the  more  stormy  ones  of  politics;  and  the 
consequence  is  that  very  few  of  their  order  take  a  really  deep  interest 
in  poUtical  matters.   The  crowded  benches  of  the  House  of  Comnums 
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and  the  racaiit  seats  of  the  gilded  chamber  are  often  remarked  upon ; 
but  it  is  only  nattiral  that  the  difference  ehould  exist,  and  on  the 
whole  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  so.  If  the  Peers  took  the  same 
intereBt  in  politics  as  the  Commons  do,  they  might  become  a  dangerous 
body,  and  a  serious  collision  between  the  two  bouses  would  be  inevi- 
table. As  it  ie,  the  origination,  and  in  the  main  the  carrying  out,  of 
all  great  reforming  measures  is  left  to  the  Commons,  and  the  only 
question  is,  whether  the  restraining  power  of  the  Lords  does  more 
good  than  harm.  Though  the  writer  of  the  articles  in  the  '  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,'  to  which  we  have  refened,  does  not  say  so  in  bo  many  words, 
he  implies  that  the  restrictive  work  of  the  House  of  Lords  for  the  last 
fifty  years  has  been  rather  evil  than  good. 

This  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  decide.  It  is  very  hard  to  say  in 
what  condition  this  country  or  Ireland  would  now  be  if  ita  antece- 
dent history  had  been  different.  It  is  quite  possible  that,  had  some  of 
the  reforms  proposed  by  the  Commons  been  carried  exactly  as  tbey 
firamed  them,  and  at  Uie  particular  time  they  wished,  a  reaction 
might  have  set  in,  and  the  real  progress  of  the  country  been  retarded. 
The  <  right  reform  at  the  right  time '  is  quite  as  true  a  maxim  as  the 
'  right  man  in  the  right  place ; '  and  reforms,  however  intrinsically 
right  in  themselves,  are  dependent  upon  time  and  circumstance  to  be 
rrally  beneficial.  The  Peers  during  the  last  fifty  years  have  never 
stopped  reform ;  they  have  only  delayed  it ;  and  it  is  at  least  ao  open 
question  whether  the  delay  has  been  advantageous  or  not. 

The  one  thing  that  would  stir  up  the  spirit  of  ambition  in  the 
breaatfl  of  the  hereditary  Peers,  and  perhaps  make  them,  for  a  time,  a 
dangerous  class  to  the  country,  would  be  the  total  abolition  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  Were  the  House  of  Lords  abolished,  with  its  here- 
ditary privileges,  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  its  present  occupants 
out  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Even  now  Ibe  landed  aristocncy 
are  well  represented  in  the  Lower  House ;  but  what  would  it  be  if,  in 
the  place  of  younger  sons,  the  head  of  every  rich  family  in  the  land 
was  eligible?  The  dukes,  marquises,  earls,  viscounts,  and  barona, 
are  not  merely  men  bearing  titles,  which  give  them  precedency  and 
certain  privileges,  but,  in  the  main,  they  are  men  of  vast  property 
which  could  not  be  taken  from  them  without  a  revolution,  which 
no  one  contemplates ;  and  with  their  property  they  have  also  a  great 
and  commanding  position  in  their  various  counties,  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  their  titular  distinctions.  The  present  House  of  Commons 
consists  of  many  who  are  members  because  they  are  merely  connected 
with  these  great  families,  of  others  who  are  there  on  account  of  their 
own  personal  ability,  and  of  others  because  they  have  great  local 
influence  in  the  places  they  represent.  The  smallest  of  all  these 
classes  is  that  which  consists  of  men  of  real  political  ability,  and  the 
great  majority  owe  their  seats  to  a  connection  either  territorial*  or 
mercantile,  or  manufacturing.  In  the  counties  the  heads  of  the 
great  houses  would  have  far  more  infiuence  than  the  younger  sons 
now  represent  them  in  many  of  the  large  towns.  The  local 
actorer  and  the  local  merchant  would  find  a  most  fbrmidaUe 
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competitor  in  some  duke  or  marquis  with  a  rent-roll  of  fifty  or  a 
himdred  thousand  a  year.  It  would  become  the  interest  of  these 
titled  milUonaires  to  cultivate  the  large  towns  as  well  as  the  counties, 
md  it  stands  to  reason  that  tfaeii  great  wealth  and  great  position, 
combined,  as  it  frequently  would  be,  with  more  than  the  average 
political  ability,  would  in  many  cases  give  them  an  overwhelming 
influence.  If  some  of  them  selected  the  large  towns  in  their  own 
ndgfaboorfaood  where  they  had  property,  and  spent  money  in  hospitals, 
parks,  libraries,  and  other  public  institutions  for  the  people,  and 
interested  themselves  in  the  coffee  palaces,  and  working  men's  clubs, 
and  went  personally  amongst  the  working  classes  and  showed  them 
that  they  were  actually  of  the  '  same  fiesb  and  blood  '  as  themselves, 
■nd  had  conmion  interests  and  common  sympathies  with  them,  they 
would  soon  be  as  popular  in  the  towns  as  they  are  in  the  counties, 
and,  so  far  from  their  political  influence  being  diminished  by  the 
abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords,  it  would  be  enormously  increased. 
It  is  probable  that  even  now  some  of  their  order  would  like  this  to 
happen.  Lord  SaUsbury  himself,  we  suspect,  would  far  prefer  to 
wag  his  bitter  tongue  amidst  the  noisy  eamestoess  of  the  Commons 
lather  than  in  the  chilly  atmosphere  of  the  House  he  now  leads,  and 
Htost  assuredly  he  would  wield  more  power.  At  present  the  powerful 
DoUes  are  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined  in  a  gilt  cage,  and  it  is 
tertain  that  their  political  power  is  enormously  curtailed  by  the  con- 
finement ;  were  they  let  loose  upon  the  country,  the  Commoos 
would  certainly  lose  power  for  a  time  at  least. 

Independently  of  cultivating  or  coaxing  the  great  boroughs,  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  circumstances  under  which  a  Peer  eligible  for  the 
Commons,  of  great  wealth  and  position,  might  wield  enormous  power 
without  being  endowed  with  the  highest  form  of  intellectual  abilities. 
The  present  century  affords  two  examples  of  members  of  the  nobility 
widding  great  power  (fortunately,  for  their  country's  benefit),  and 
ttie  cause  of  their  power  was  not  their  brilliant  talents,  but  their 
cbaiscter  taken  in  connection  with  their  wealth  and  position.  The 
•Gcret  of  Lord  Althorp's  power  in  the  unreformed,  and  in  the  reformed 
Parliament,  and  that  of  Lord  Hartington  in  our  own  times,  was  and 
is  character ;  but  the  character  of  neither  could  never  have  beett  bo 
veil  known  and  appreciated  as  they  are,  had  it  not  been  for  their  posi- 
tioD  and  circmnstwces.  In  both  cases  it  was  well  known  there  was 
BO  reason  for  ambition.  The  natural  inclinations  of  both  were 
eppoaed  to  politics,  and  would  have  led  them  to  the  sports  of  the 
fi^  and  the  race-course.  When  Lord  Altborp  said  that  '  being  in 
office  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  misery  to  him,'  everybody  knew 
it  to  be  true,  and  it  is  generally  well  known  that  Lord  Hartington 
was  almost  driven  into  political  life  against  his  wish,  and  that,  as 
^  as  perwmal  enjoyment  goes,  it  would  make  no  difierence  if  he 
Mtired  entirely  from  politick  life.  Of  the  present  Ministry,  there 
are  only  two  members  of  whom  it  can  be  said  that  they  are  indiffer- 
ent  to  official  life,  and  these  are  Mr.  Bright,  whose  character  and 
career  are  entirely  exceptional,  and  Lord  Hartington ;  and  of  the 
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late  Ministry  it  is  doubtful  whetber  it  could  be  eaid  with  truth  of 
any,  and  if  of  any,  only  of  the  Duke  of  itiohmond.  All  the  other 
members  of  both  the  present  and  the  late  Ministry  like  office,  and 
probably  look  forward  te  spending  the  rest  of  their  lives  either  in 
office,  or  in  trying  to  obtain  it.  This  very  deeite  for  office,  natural 
as  it  may  be,  and  .right  as  it  is  when  its  objects  axe  worthy,  prevents 
those  influenced  by  it  from  being  considered  as  disinterested  as  those 
very  few  who  are  known  to  be  efficient  in  it,  but  not  to  desire  it. 
Bo&  liord  Althorp  and  Lord  Hartington  had  plenty  of  business 
ability,  and  both  were  endowed  with  far  more  than  tJie  ordinary 
share  of  what  for  want  of  a  better  term  is  called  common  sense ;  but 
what  gave  the  one  power  between  the  years  1830  and  1834,  and  the 
other  in  the  year  1874,  was  the  strong  belief  hdld  by  all  tie  members 
of  the  political  puty  to  which  they  belonged  in  the  straightfor- 
wardness and  disinterestedness  of  their  characters.  It  is  probable 
that  amongst  the  Peers  who  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  there  are 
many  of  the  same  straightforward  and  disinterested  character,  and 
also  amongst  the  Commons,  who  are  now  eligible  for  the  House  of 
Commons;  bat, assuming theproportion  between  the  two  classes  to  be 
equal,  the  Peers,  were  they  eligible  for  the  Lower  Chamber,  would  have 
the  enormous  advantage  of  being  less  open  to  the  suspicion  of  self- 
seeking  than  their  untitled  competitors.  The  abolition  of  the  House 
of  Lords  would  have  no  efTect  socially;  or,  if  it  had,  it  would  be  in  the 
direction  of  making  social  distinctions  more  valued  than  they  are. 
So  a  wealthy  peer  coming  forward  for  election  would  be  free  from 
the  suspicion  that  he  desired  a  seat  for  the  sake  of  money  or  posi- 
tion ;  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  Commons,  if  he  were  poor,  he  would 
be  open  to  the  suspicion  of  prosecuting  his  election  for  the  sake  of 
wealth  and  of  position ;  and  if  he  were  rich,  for  the  sake  of  position 
<Hily.  This  freedom  from  the  liability  to  suspicion  would  be  a  tower 
of  strength  to  the  titled  candidates ;  and  untitled  candidates,  even  if 
aa  wealthy  aa  their  opponents,  would  find  themselves  heavily  handi- 
capped in  the  electoral  race. 

Every  consideration  leads  to  the  concloeioo  that  the  abolition  of 
the  House  of  Lords  would  increase  the  power  of  the  aristocracy,  and 
this  is  not  the  object  we  believe  which  the  advocates  for  abolition 
have  in  view.  Their  desire  is  to  enhance  the  importance  of  Ibe 
Conmions,  and  to  diminish  that  of  the  Lords.  If  this  cannot  be  done 
by  abolition,  can  it  be  done  by  reform  ?  It  is  for  the  reformers  to 
show  first  that  a  diminution  of  the  power  of  the  Lords  would  be  ad- 
vantageouB  te  the  country  at  large,  and  secondly,  te  formulate  some 
measure  which  would  bring  about  tlie  desired  result.  In  both  cases 
they  have  a  difficult  task  b^ore  tbem.  Though  a  Liberal  Oovem- 
ment  ia  now  in  power,  backed  by  a  laige  Libeial  m^ority,  there  atdll 
exist  in  the  country  strong  Conservative  forces,  and  Uiese  forces  would 
increase  in  strength  were  there  any  serious  danger  of  the  present  oon- 
stitution  of  the  country  being  radically  altered,  unless  some  absolute 
necessity  were  shown  for  it.  This  necessity  could  only  arise  through  the 
fbUy  of  Uie  Lords  themselves.    The  estimate  of  the  electora  who  take 
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port  in  the  elections  is  that  the  policy  supported  by  the  majority  of 
those  retiirsed  to  the  House  of  Commona  will  prevail,  and  they  will 
nerer  tamble  themselves  much  about  the  powers  vested  in  either  the 
Lords  or  the  Sovereign,  till  these  powers  become  obnoxious,  and  they 
cannot  become  obnoxious  till  those  who  are  endowed  with  them  make 
them  so.  In  theory  the  SovereiKQ  can  veto  any  or  every  Bill  passed 
by  the  Lords  and  Commons,  and  in  theory  the  Lords  can  reject  or 
altCT  any  or  every  Bill  sent  up  by  the  Commona  ;  hut  the  arbitrary 
eieraise  of  the  powers  vested  in  them  by  theory  would  be  the  imme- 
diate forerunner  of  the  destruction  of  the  power  itself.  The  Lords 
have  rejected  and  altered  several  Bills  of  importance  sent  up  to  them 
by  the  Commons  during  the  last  fifty  years,  and  one  of  the  coneidera- 
ticos  for  rejection  or  alteration  has  been  whether  the  Bills  were  good 
or  bad  in  themselves,  or  whether  they  could  be  altered  for  the 
better ;  but  the  main  consideration  has  been  whether,  if  altered  or 
rejected,  they  would  have  the  support  of  the  constituencies. 

The  talent  most  required  by  a  leader  of  the  House  of  Lords  is 
that  of  being  able  to  gauge  public  opinion  correctly.  If  this  is  done 
and  acted  upon,  their  position  is  not  only  safe  for  themselves,  but 
nry  advanta^ous  for  the  nation.  Numbers  of  instances  are  produced 
by  the  writer  in  the  '  Pall  Mall  Gazette  *  in  which  the  Lords  have 
altered  or  rejected  Bills ;  ,but  in  cases  where  the  alterations  or  the 
rejections  have  been  allowed  to  stand,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  they 
have  been  bo  because  they  were  in  accordance  with  the  public  opinion 
of  the  4&y>  If  it  had  not  been  so,  the  public  opinion  would  soon  have 
&and  occasion  to  express  itself  and  have  it£  way.  The  woret  that  can 
■he  said  of  the  action  of  the  Lords  in  such  cases  is  that  it  prevented  the 
canying  of  reforms  before  the  people  were  prepared  for  them.  Had 
the  Lords  on  a  recent  occasion  persisted  in  tbe  conrse  chalked  ont 
for  them  by  Lord  Salisbury,  it  is  probable  they  would  have  brought 
about  a  crisis  in  which  they  would  have  been  the  first  te  suffer. 

The  leadership  of  Lord  Salisbury  is  the  real  danger  for  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  great  majority  of  ite  members  have  so  little  in- 
centive to  take  an  interest  in  politics,  and  oonsequently  become  so 
mgiossed  in  other  pursuits,  that  in  political  matters  they  are  apt  to 
become  passive  instmmeuts  in  the  hands  of  their  leader.  If  the 
leader  is  judicious  and  prudent,  this  may  be  satisfkctery ;  but  if 
be  is  headstrong,  audacious,  and  unreliable,  it  becomes  a  real  and 
ieriouB  danger.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  recent  experience  will  lead  the 
ni^orily  of  the  Peers  to  select  either  a  new  leader,  or  else  to  decide 
not  to  follow  their  present  leader  so  blindly.  If  they  act  in  the  same 
spirit  as  they  have  done  during  the  last  fifty  years,  the  constitution 
<>f  their  House  is  pretty  safe.  Probably  Lord  Beaconafield  rather 
^ilt  ttiem.  Up  to  1 874  they  were  well  content  with  their  position, 
Int  between  1874  and  1880  Uieywere  constantly  receiving  fulsome 
coni]:4iment«  from  the  head  of  the  Oovemment,  and  the  importance 
<A  what  they  did  was  referred  to  in  almost  reverential  tones  by  him 
when  in  the  Lower  Chamber  ;  and  when  he  promoted  himself  to  a 
feat  in  their  midst,  the  tone  of  awe  and  reverence  increased,  so  that 
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many  among  them  began  to  really  believe  in  what  he  said,  and 
entertain  exaggerated  notions  of  their  own  importance  and  iofloence 
upon  legislation.  Had  he  lived,  however  much  he  might  have 
flattered  them  in  words,  there  would  have  been  little  fear  of  his 
leading  them  into  danger  in  action.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
exaggerated  views  thus  raised  may  not  be  so  handled  by  the  present 
leader  as  to  become  a  source  of  real  danger.  If  his  followers  are 
content  to  guide  their  conduct  upon  the  lines  they  were  accustomed 
to  prior  to  1874,  the  constitntion  of  their  House  is  safe,  and  the 
advocates  for  change  or  reform  will  have  insuperable  difficulties  to 
contend  with  in  their  endeavour  to  prove  to  the  country  that  such 
change  or  reform  was  requisite. 

The  formulation  of  any  reform  will  be  a  new  difficulty.  What  is 
it  to  be  ?  The  people  of  this  country  are  not  accustomed  to  spick 
and  span  new  constitutions  sketched  upon  paper  and  dating  &om  the 
year  1 848  or  1 366.  The  strength  of  the  Lords,  as  of  the  Commons 
and  the  Sovereign,  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  power  which  each 
possesses  has  been  the  result  of  natural  growth,  and  not  the  offspring 
of  some  philosophical  scheme  of  govemmeut.  The  reforms  of  the 
House  of  Commons  have  condated  not  in  altering  its  constitution,  or 
in  engiaftiog  new  principles  upon  it,  but  in  enlarging  its  scope 
and  adapting  its  existing  constitution  to  altered  circumstances.  A. 
reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  means  a  change  of  principle.  The 
principle  of  its  present  constitution  is  the  hereditary  one,  and  any 
reform  means  the  abolition  or  the  dilution  of  this.  Some  of  the  effects 
of  abolition  have  beeu  referred  to ;  those  of  dilution  are  not  so 
obvious.  Were  the  reform  to  consist  in  assimilating  the  House  of 
Lords  to  such  foreign  Senates  as  have  hereditary  members  as  well  as 
nominated  and  elected  members,  it  is  for  the  advocates  of  such 
reform  to  point  out  a  single  foreign  Senate  that  works  as  satisfac- 
torily as  our  own  Upper  House.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  people  of  this, 
country  would  change  it  for  those  of  Prussia,  or  Austria,  or  Hungaiy. 
The  general  idea  is  that  it  might  be  improved  by  a  larger  creation  of 
life  Peers.  When,  in  the  year  1856,  Lord  Falmerston  attempted  to 
make  Sir  James  Parke  a  Peer  for  life  under  the  title  of  Lord  Wena- 
leydale,  the  outcry  against  such  an  unconstitutional  innovation  was 
great  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Lord  Lyndhurst  led  the  on- 
slaught upon  it  in  the  Upper  House,  and  dwelt  with  eloquent  horror 
upon  the  attempt  to  destroy  the  ancient  and  hereditary  character  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  Putting  aside  the  sentiments  connected  with, 
the  ancient  associations  of  the  House,  the  real  objection  that  in- 
fluenced constitution  ally-minded  men  was  of  a  more  solid  nature.  It 
was  whether  such  a  creation  would  not  become  a  precedent,  and  if  it 
did,  and  was  followed  in  many  cases,  whether  great  and  predominat- 
ing power  would  not  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
day.  This  is  the  real  point  for  consideration.  At  the  present  time^ 
were  the  House  of  Peera  very  refractory,  a  Minister,  with  the  country 
to  back  him,  and  in  earnest,  could  swamp  them  by  new  creations  \ 
but  as  such  creation  bestows  a  title  not  only  on  the  individual  who  ia 
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wanted  for  the  time  being  to  vctetheright  way,  but  upon  his  children, 
and  his  children's  children,  any  Minister  naturally  hesitates  before 
he  has  recourse  to  such  an  expedient ;  and,  even  if  he  himBelf  did 
Dofc  hesitate,  he  would  fiud  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of 
aspirants  to  such  burdensome  bouours.  The  difficulties  would  be  far 
less  if  the  distinction  lasted  only  for  a  man's  own  life ;  and  the  hesi- 
tation of  a  Minister  to  have  recourse  to  the  expedient  would  be 
proportionately  diminished. 

In  Prussia  the  Herrenhaus  is  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Sovereign.  The  King  there  can  create  not  only  an  unlimited  number 
of  Peers  for  life,  but  an  unlimited  number  of  Peers  for  a  more  or  less 
restricted  period.  Supposing  the  Chamber  to  be  obstinate,  he  would 
have  little  difficulty  in  bringing  it  to  what  he  considered  reason  by 
a  creation  of  Peers — say  for  a  year,  a  month,  or  perhaps  even  a  day. 
In  England  the  Sovereign  always  acts  by  the  advice  of  a  responsible 
Ministry,  and  though  cases  might  arise  in  which  the  Sovereigu  would  be 
justified  in  declining  to  make  Peers  on  the  advice  of  Ministers  unless  a 
fresh  appeal  was  made  to  the  people,  still  if  the  appeal  were  made, 
and  it  ended  in  favour  of  the  existing  Ministry,  the  Sovereign  would 
yield,  and  the  Minister  for  the  time  being  be  all-powerful.  To  place 
in  his  hands  a  power  possessed  by  the  King  of  Prussia  would  hardly  be 
in  keeping  with  the  traditions  of  the  people  of  this  country.  Were  he 
only  aUowed  to  make  life  Peers,  his  power  would  not  be  so  great :  but 
would  they  answer  the  purpose  Radical  reformers  have  in  view  ?  Once 
made,  they  would  hold  their  dignities  for  life,  and  many  of  them, 
who  had  no  further  expectations  from  the  Ministry  of  the  day,  might 
follow  the  independent  example  of  Lord  Braboume,  and  turn  against 
the  hand  that  created  them.  Except  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  a 
particular  measure  or  approving  the  policy  of  a  [Articular  Ministry, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  what  purpose  a  large  creation  of  life  Peers  would 
serve.  The  principle  of  their  creation  which  so  horrified  Lord 
Lyndhurst  is  now  recognised,  and,  strange  to  say,  was  engrafted  on 
our  constitution  under  a  Conservative  Grovemment.  But  those  who 
have  been  made  Peers  for  life  have  been  made  for  a  special  purpose, 
namely,  to  assist  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  highest  Court  of 
Appeal,  and  though  they  have  the  same  right  to  vote  as  other  Peers, 
the  vote  is  only  incidental,  and  if  the  present  limitation  of  life  Peers 
is  adhered  to,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  law  lords  will  often  exercise 
their  right  of  voting,  and  still  leas  that  they  wiE  take  any  prominent 
part  in  debates.  At  present  there  is  no-  ill-feeling  between  the 
hereditary  Peers  and  the  life  ones.  The  law  lords  are  respected  as 
great  lawyers,  Just  as  a  Chief  Justice  or  a  Master  of  the  Rolls  would 
be,  and  the  fact  of  their  being  lords  neither  adds  to  nor  diminishes 
their  dignity.  It  would  be  very  different  if  a  large  number — say 
aometwo  hundred — were  made  life  Peers  for  political  purposes.  Then 
there  would  be  two  distinct  classes  in  the  Upper  House,  and  the  feel- 
ings with  which  they  would  respectively  regard  each  other  would  be 
worthy  of  study.  The  probability  is  that  the  hereditary  Peers  would 
r^rard  the  temporary  ones  much  in  the  same  light  as  as, English 
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biehop  regards  'a  Colonial  one.  Were  the  temporary  ones  oleTerer 
tlian  themselves — and  the  probability  is  that  a  good  many,  at  least, 
would  be — ^they  vould  let  them  aIone,and  give  them  a  wide  berUi  wben- 
eyer  they  could.  If  they  were  only  equal  or  inferior  in  ability,  they 
would  kindly  patronise  and  utilise  them. 

This  utilisation  would  be  the  danger.  Unless  English  nature 
were  very  much  changed  generally  by  a  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords 
in  particular,  it  is  probable  that  most  life  Peers  themselves— and  if 
not  themselves,  their  wives,  sons,  and  daughters — would  have  an  eye 
to  social  advancement,  and  the  best  way  to  obtain  this  would  be  to 
please  their  hereditary  brethren  whose  position  was  assured.  Though 
the  newly-created  ones  might  at  first  vote  in  favour  of  the  Minister 
who  made  them,  the  chances  are  that  in  the  main  they  would  not  be 
more  proof  against  the  Conservative  influences  of  the  Upper  House 
than  ttie  immediate  descendants  of  newly-made  hereditary  Peers.  It 
is  almost  proverbial  that  the  sons  of  newly-made  Liberal  Peeis  join 
the  ranks  of  the  Conservatives.  When  George  III.  came  to  the 
throne  in  1760,  the  Liberals  or  Whigs  were  in  a  majority  ia  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  since  then  they  never  have  been. .  George  him- 
self bad  no  scruples  in  swamping  them  by  new  creations,  the  number 
during  his  reign  being  no  less  than  388,  whereas  at  his  accession 
there  were  only  174  Peers  of  the  realm,  and  of  these  13  as  minors 
and  12  as  Koman  Catholics  were  incapable  of  sitting  and  voting  in 
Parliament.  The  Conservative  phalanx  was  so  strong  in  1832  that 
Lord  Grey  estimated  that  he  would  have  to  create  nearly  a  hundred 
Liberals  to  carry  the  Beform  Bill.  This  creation  was  not  needed  ; 
but  since  then  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  new  creations  has 
been  made  by  the  Liberal  Governments,  who  during  the  last  fifty 
years  have  been  so  much  longer  in  power.  The  House  is  still  em- 
phatically Conservative,  and  were  Mr.  Gladstone  to  attempt  to  create 
a  majority  there  in  favour  of  his  own  Government,  he  would  have 
to  contemplate  a  larger  creation  than  Lord  Grey  did  in  1S34 ;  and, 
whether  the  creation  consisted  of  hereditary  or  life  Peers,  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  they  would  for  any  length  of  time  be  obedient  to 
the  Liberal  whip.  The  fact  is  that,  if  ever  the  constitution  of  the 
House  of  Lords  wants  reforming,  many  serious  constitutional  ques- 
tions will  be  raised  thereby.  So  long  as  it,  in  conjunction  with 
the  other  estates  of  the  realm,  works  decently  well  in  carrying  on  the 
legislative  machine,  few  serious-minded  politicians  will  care  to  inter- 
fere with  it.  Those  who  now  cry  out  for  its  reform  should  at  least 
give  some  idea  as  to  what  kind  of  a  reform  they  surest. 
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In  Tbust. 
Tra  Stobt  of  a  Ladt  and  hke  Loter. 

Chapteb  XXV. 
pACEiNa  rp. 

MOUNT  vaa  Boon  turned  apdde  down  with  all  the  excitement 
of  packing.  It  was  a  relief  from  the  monotony  which  hangs 
about  a  bouse  from  which  ttie  world  is  shut  out,  and  where  the 
family  life  is  still  circling  round  one  melancholy  event.  Days  look 
like  years  in  these  circumstances ;  even  when  the  grief  is  of  the 
deep^  those  who  are  left  behind  must  do  something  to  keep  the 
dulled  wheels  of  Ufa  in-  motion,  since  not  even  the  most  truly 
bereaved  can  die  of  grief  when  they  will.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
Mountfords  the  atSiction  was  not  excessive.  Anne,  whom  her  father 
bad  wronged,  perhaps  mourned  most  of  all,  not  because  of  more  love, 
but  more  depth  of  nature,  which  could  not  leave  the  old  bo  lightly  to 
turn  to  the  new,  and  which  felt  more  awe  and  reverence  for  thoEe 
myBterious  changes  which  alter  tlic  very  face  of  life.  Rose  cried  a 
gieat  deal  during  the  firnt  few  days,  and  Mrs.  Mountford  still  went 
on  performing  little  acts  of  devotion,  going  to  look  at  her  husband's 
pt^trait.  and  thinking  of  him  as  a  mournful  duty ;  but  there  was  a 
certain  excitement  of  new  existence  in  both  their  hearts.  So  long  as 
be  was  there  they  were  bound  to  Mount,  and  all  the  old  habits  of 
their  life — indeed  never  thought  of  breaking  them,  or  supposed 
it  poBsible  they  could  be  broken ;  but  now  they  were  free,  and  their 
smiles  came  hack  involuntarily  as  they  prepared  for  this  exciting  re- 
moval, the  beginning  of  a  new  life.  Anne's  mind  was  kept  in  a 
graver  key  by  many  causes.  The  nameless  and  causeless  componc- 
tioQB,  remorses,  which  move  the  sensitive  spirit  in  profound  and  awe- 
stricken  sympathy  with  the  dead,  were  for  her  alone  in  the  house. 
She  only  tormented  herself  with  thoughts  of  other  possibilities,  of 
things  that  might  have  been  done  and  were  not  done ;  of  words,  nay 
«ven  looks,  which,  had  she  but  known  how  near  her  father  was  to  the 
unseen  world,  might  have  been  modified  or  withheld,  and  she  only 
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followed  bim,  haltiDg,  unceitain,  to  the  pottals  of  the  unseen  existence, 
as  she  had  followed  him  to  his  grave.  What  was  he  doing  there  ? 
a  man  not  heavenly,  with  qualities  that  were  more  suited  for  the 
common  soil  helow  than  the  celestial  fiimamenb  above.  It  was  she 
only  who  put  these  questions,  not,  perhaps,  as  we  have  said,  that  she 
loved  him  more,  but  that  she  felt  more  deeply,  and  everything  that 
happened  was  of  more  consequence  to  her.  Besides  she  had  other 
causes  of  gravity.  Her  position  was  more  Berious  altogether.  Kven 
the  new-made  widow  had  a  stiaightforwaid  path  before  her,  lonely 
yet  troubled  hy  no  uncertainty — but  Acne  was  walking  in  darkness, 
and  did  not  comprehend  her  lot. 

Of  all  her  surroundings  the  one  who  was  most  conscious  of  this 
was  the  £ector,  who,  getting  no  satisfaction,  as  he  said,  from  his 
son,  came  out  to  Mount  himself  one  of  those  wintry  moraiDgs  to 
question  Anne  in  person.  '  What  have  tbey  settled  ? '  he  had  asked 
confidently,  as  soon  as  the  Curate  returned  from  the  station  where  he 
had  been  seeing  his  friend  off.  'I  don't  think  they  have  settled  any- 
thing, sir,'  said  Oiarley,  turning  his  back  upon  his  father,  not  caring 
to  betray  more  than  was  needful  of  bis  own  feelings.  *  They  are  all 
going  off  to  London — that  is  the  only  thing  that  seems  to  be  decided.* 
*  Grod  bless  my  soul ! '  cried  the  Eector— ^which  benediction  was  the 
good  man's  oath;  'but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  ^rant 
to  know  what  is  settled  about  Anne.'  Then  poor  Charley,  oat  of 
the  ffiEcess  of  bis  devotion  and  dissatisfaction,  made  a  stand  for  his 
friend.  *  You  know,  air,  what  a  sbTiggle  a  young  barrister  has  to  do 
uiything,'  be  said ;  '  how  can  they — settle,  when  all  the  money  is 
gone?'  ^G6d  bless  my  soul ! '  the  Kectorsaid  again  ;  and  after  many 
Uioughts  he  set  off  to  Mount  expressly  to  have  it  out,  as  he  said, 
with  Anne  herself.  He  found  her  in  the  library,  arranging  with  old 
Saymore  vdiat  books  were  to  be  packed  to  take  away,  while  Heath- 
cote  MouDtford,  looking  veiy  black  and  gloomy,  sat  at  the  further 
window  pretending  to  read,  and  biting  his  nails  furiously,  The 
mild  old  Rector  wondered  for  amoment  what  that  sullen  figure  should 
have  to  do  in  the  background,  and  why  Heathcote  did  not  go  and 
leave  bis  cousins  free :  but  there  was  no  time  tfaen  to  think  of  Heath- 
cote. '  So  you  are  really  going,'  the  Rector  said, '  the  whole  family  ? 
It  is  very  early  days.' 

*  Mamma  thinks  it  will  be  better  to  make  the  change  at  onoe. 

She  thinks  it  will  do  her  good,  and  Rose ' 

'     The  Rector  fidgeted  about  the  room,  pulling  out  one  here  and 
there  of  a  long  line  of  books,  and  pretending  to  inspect  it.     Then  fae 
said  abruptly,  "The  fuct  was  I  wanted  to  speak  i/a  you,  Anne.' 
-    HeatfecOtfl' Monntford  was  sitting  some  way  off,  and  Mr.  Ashless 
voice  was  a  gentle  one— but  he  stined' imAietii&tsly.    'If  I  am  in  the 

way-i '  he  said,  getting  up.     Of  course  he  was  in  the  way ;  but  bis ' 

feculties  must  have  been  very  sharp,  and  -his  attention  yery  cloaely 
fixed  on  -4rhat  wss  geiiag  06,  to  hear  those  words.  Thegood  Reotor  -• 
muzmiBed  'vatDa  a|>ology;  but  Hratbeote  strolled  awtiy«arr]^i^  fais- 
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book  in  his  hand.     It  was  not  so  eaay  to  get  rid  of  <dd  Saymore,  who 
had  a  thousand  questions  to  ask ;  but  he,  too,  went  at  last. 

'  No,  we  are  sot  taking  all  the  books,*  said  Anne, '  we  are  taking 
scarcely  anything.  My  couain  He&thcote  does  not  wish  to  refurnish 
the  house  at  present,  and  as  we  do  not  know  what  we  may  do 
erentoaUy,  mamma  prefers  to  leave  everything.  It  is  a  matual  con- 
Tenience.  In  this  way  we  may  come  b^k  in  summer,  when  I  hope 
fou  will  be  glad  to  see  ns,'  she  added  with  a  smile. 

'  Of  couiBe  we-  shall  be  glad  to  see  you — ^I  don't  know  what  we 
idiall  do,  or  how  we  can  get  on  without  you.  But  that  is  not  the 
immediate  question,*  he  said,  with  some  energy.  *I  have  come- 
to  ask  you,  now  that  you  have  seen  Douglas,  what  is  settled,  Anne  ? ' 
This  was  the  £iat  time  the  question  bad  been  put  formally  into 
words.  It  gave  her  a  little  shock.  The  blood  ^1  rallied  to  her 
heart  to  give  her  strength  to  answer.  She  looked  him  io  the  face 
Tery  steadily,  that  he  might  not  think  she  was  afraid.  '  Settled  ? '  she 
said,  with  a  little  air  of  surprise.  '  In  present  circun^tanees,  and  in 
our  deep  mouruing,  what  could  be  settled  ?  We  have  not  even  dis- 
mused  the  question.' 

'  Then  I  say  that  is  wrong,  Anne,'  said  the  Kector  iu  a  qoemlons 
voice.  '  He  is  a  young  man,  and  I  am  an  old  one,  but  it  is  not 
a  question  I  should  leave  undiscussed  for  an  hour.  It  should  be 
EeUiled  what  you  are  going  to  do.' 

'So  far  it  is  settled,'  she  said.  'My  duty  is  with  mamma  and 
Bose.' 

'  What,  Anne ! '  cried  Mr.  Ashley.  *  God  bless  my  soul  I  You 
are  engaged  to  be.  married,  and  your  duty  is  to  your  mother  and 
sister?     I  don't  know  .what  you  young  people  mean.' 

Anne  did  not  answer  just  at  once.  'Did  not  Oharley  tell  you,* 
^e  said,  after  a  pause, '  that  we  were  all  going  away  ? ' 

'  Yes,  he  told  me— >and  I  Bay  nothing  ^amst  that.  ,  It  seems  to 
be  the  way,  now.  Instead  of  bluing  their  grief  at  borne,  people  flee 
&om  it  as  if  it  were  a  plague.  Yes,  Charley  told  me ;  but  be  could 
not  tell  me  anything  about  the  other  question.' 

'Because  t^ere  is  nothing  to  tell.     Dear  Rector,  don't  you  know 

my  fetber  did  leave  me  a  great  legacy,  after  all ' 

*  What  was  that  ?  What  was  that  ?  Something  that  was  not  in 
the  will.  I  thank  Gt>d  ibr  it,  Anne,'  crifid  Mr.  Ashley.  *It  is  the 
best  news  I  have  heard  for  many  a  day.' 

*0h,  don't  speak,  as  if  it -were  something.  newJ  Mr.  Ashley,  he 
left  me  the  care  of  the  property,  and  the  oba^e  of  Kose.  Can  I  do 
whatevef  i  pleasa  with  .this  on  my  hands  P ' 

'  Ib  that  all  ? '  the  Rector  said,  in  a  tone  of  disappointment ; '  but 
this  is  exactly  *^he  work  in  whidi  Douglas  could  bdp  you.  A  man 
and  a  barrister,  of  course  he  knows  all  about  it,  much  better  than 
ytm  can  do.  /And  do  yiou^mean  to  tell  me- that  nothing  has  been 
settled, tne/A-u^,  Anna?',  cried  Mr.  Ashley,  mtiithat;  vehemence  to 
i>hicii  mild  men  are  siibjecL    'Don't  talk,  to^oe  of  yoor-mpnniiDg; ' 
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I  am  not  thinking  of  anything  that  is  to  happen  to-day  or   to- 
morrow ;  but  ig  it  Bailed  ?    That  is'what  I  want  to  know.* 

*  There  is  nothing  settled,'  she  said — and  they  stood  there  for 
a  minute  facing  each  other,  bis  countenance  fuU  of  anxiety  and  dis- 
trust, here  very  firm  and  pale,  almost  blank  even  with  determined 
no-meaning.  She  smiled.  She  would  not  let  him  think  she  was 
even  disconcerted  by  bis  questions.  And  the  Bector  was  baffled  by 
this  firmnesH.  He  turned  away  sighing,  and  wringing  his  hands. 
'  God  bless  my  soul  I '  he  said.  For  it  was  no  use  questioning  Anne 
any  further — that,  at  least,  was  very  clear.  But  as  he  went  away,  he 
came  across  Heathcote  Mountford  who  was  walking  about  in  the  now 
abandoned  hall  like  a  handsome  discontented  ghost. 

*  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  take  a  great  interest  in  your  cousins,' 
the  Sector  said,  with  a  conciliatory  smile.  He  did  not  feel  very 
friendly,  to  tell  the  truth,  towards  Heathcote  Mountford,  feeling  that 
his  existence  was  a  kind  of  wrong  to  Anne  and  Bose ;  but  yet  he  was 
the  new  lord  of  the  manor,  and  this  is  a  thing  which  the  spiritual 
head  of  a  parish  is  bound  to  remember,  whatever  his  personal  feelings 
may  be.  Even  in  this  point  of  view,  however,  Heathcote  was  un- 
satisfactory— for  a  poor  lord  of  the  manor  in  the  best  of  circum- 
stances is  a  trial  to  a  rector,  especially  one  who  has  been  used  to  a 
well-to-do  squire  with  liberal  ways. 

'  My  interest  is  not  of  much  use,'  Heathcote  said, '  for  you  see, 
though  I  have  protested,  they  are  going  away.' 

Just  then  Mr.  Loseby's  phaeton  drew  up  at  the  door,  and  he 
himself  got  out,  enveloped  with  great  coats  and  mufflers  &om  head  to 
foot.  He  was  continually  coming  and  going,  with  an  almost  restless 
interest  in  everything  that  happened  at  Mount. 

'  It  is  the  very  best  thing  they  can  do,'  he  said.  '  Change  of 
scene  :  it  is  the  remedy  for  all  trouble  nowadays.  They  have  never 
seen  anything,  poor  ladies ;  they  have  been  buried  in  the  country  all 
their  lives.  And  Anne,  of  course,  will  like  to  be  in  town.  That 
anyone  can  see  with  half  an  eye.' 

Here  the  Rector  found  another  means,  if  not  of  satisfying  his 
anxious  cariosity,  at  least  of  sharing  it  with  some  one.  He  put  bis 
arm  into  Mr.  Loseby's  and  led  him  away  to  the  big  window.  The 
idea  of  at  least  opening  his  heart  to  another  friend  of  the  family  did 
him  good.  *  Do  you  know,'  he  said,  with  a  gasp  of  excitement,  '  I 
have  been  questioning  Anne,  and  ohe  tells  tne  there  is  nothing  settled 
— nothiog  settled  I     I  could  not  believe  my  ears.' 

'  My  dear  fellow,'  said  Mr.  Loseby,  who  was  not  reverential, 
'  what  coiUd  be  settled?  A  young  couple  with  not  a  penny  between 
them ^ 

'  We  should  not  have  thought  of  that,  Loseby,  in  my  young 
days.' 

'  We  were  fools  in  our  young  days,'  said  the  lawyer,  with  a  langh 
— 'inexperienced  idiots.  . That's  not  the  case  now.  They  all  know 
everything  that  can  happen,  and  calculate  the  eventualities  like  a 
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parcel  of  old  women.     Xo,  no,  the  day  of  imprudent  matches  is  over. 
Of  course  there  is  nothing  settled,      I  never  eipected  it  for  my 

'  But — but,  Loseby,  he  could  be  of  such  use  to  her.  They  could 
manage  better  bother  than  apart ' 

*  And  so  he  will  be  of  use  to  her ;  he's  not  at  all  a  bad  fellow  ; 
bell  make  himself  very  pleasant  to  the  whole  party.  He'll  go  with 
them  to  the  opera,  and  dine  with  them  three  times  a  week,  and  be 
one  in  all  their  little  expeditions ;  and  he'll  keep  his  chambers  and 
his  club  all  the  same,  and  have  no  self-denial  forced  upon  him.  He 
is  a  most  sensible  fellov,'  said  Mr.  Loseby,  with  a  laugh. 

The  Rector  had  no  great  sense  of  humour.  He  looked  sternly  at 
the  little  round  man  all  shining  and  smiling.  *  Do  you  mean  to  tell 
me,'  he  said,  severely, '  that  you  approve  of  that  ? '  but  the  lawyer  only 
laughed  again,  and  would  make  no  reply. 

And  thus  the  days  went  on,  leaden-footed,  yet  getting  done  one 
after  another,  nay,  getting  shorter,  swifter,  as  the  preparations  for 
departure  went  on.  Mrs,  Mountford  did  everything  that  could  be 
expected  of  her.  She  left  a  sum  of  money  in  the  Rector's  hands  for 
the  usual  charities  at  ChristmaB,  and  all  the  requirements  of  the 
parish ;  and  she  left  instructions  with  the  sexton's  wife,  who  had  once 
been  a  housemaid  at  Mount,  and  therefore  '  took  an  interest,'  to  have 
a  fresh  wreath  placed  on  her  husband's  grave  weekly  on  the  day  he 
died.  So  nobody  was  neglected,  living  or  dead.  And  their  hearts 
rose  a  little  as  the  time  of  departure  drew  near.  Cosmo  had  thrown 
his  whole  soul  into  the  work  of  house-hunting.  And  he  had  found 
them,  which  was  the  most  wonderful  luck,  a  small  house  in  Park 
Lane,  which  was  too  dear,  Mrs.  Mountford  thought,  yet  so  cheap  as 
to  be  almost  incredible  to  anyone  who  knew  what  Park  Lane  was. 
Even  Anne  felt  a  little  exhilaration  at  the  thought  of  windows 
which  should  look  out  npon  the  Park  under  the  red  wintry  sunshine, 
and  of  all  the  sights  and  wonders  that  would  be  within  reach. 

All  this  time  Heathcote  stayed  on.  It  was  very  bad  taste,  some 
people  thought ;  and  very  silly,  said  other  some.  Yet  still  he  re- 
mained. Of  course  it  must  be  Rose  that  was  the  inducement,  Anne 
being  known  to  be  engaged ;  and  Fanny  Woodhead  did  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  she  really  l]bougbt  the  man  had  no  sense  whatever  of  what 
was  fitting,  to  stay  on,  and  stay  on,  until  the  very  last  moment.  But 
the  household  themselves  did  not  object.  They  had  got  used  to 
Heathcote.  Even  Anne  liked  him  at  those  times  when  he  did  nob 
look  as  if  be  were  sitting  in  judgment  upon  Cosmo.  Sometimes  this 
was  his  aspect,  and  then  she  could  not  bear  him.  But  generally  he 
was  very  supportable.  '  You  forget  I  live  in  London,  too,'  he  said. 
*  I  mean  to  see  a  great  deal  of  you  there.  You  may  as  well  let  me 
stay  and  take  care  of  you  on  the  journey.'  And  Mrs.  Mountford 
liked  the  proposal.  For  purposes  of  travelling  and  general  care- 
taking  she  believed  in  men,  and  thought  these  among  their  principal 
uses.     She  even  went  so  fiir  as  to  say, '  We  thall  he  very  well  off  in 
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London  nith  Mr.  Doaglaa  and  your  couam  Heatbcote : '  bo  strangely 
bad  everything  changed  iirom  the  time  when  St.  John  Mountibrd 
disinherited  his  daughter  because  Cosino  was  a  nobody.  Anne  did 
not  know  what  to  think  of  this  change  of  sentiment.  Sometimes  it 
seemed  to  make  everything  easier,  eometimee  to  make  all  further 
changes  impossible.  Her  heart  be»t  with  the  idea  of  seeing  him 
almost  daily,  looking  for  his  constant  visits,  feeling  the  charm  of  his 
companioDsbip  round  her :  and  then  a  mist  woidd  seem  to  gather 
between  them,  and  she  would  foresee  by  instinct  bow  Cosmo  might, 
though  very  near,  become  very  far.  After  this  she  would  stop  short 
and  upbraid  herself  with  folly.  How  could  constant  meeting  and 
family  companionship  make  them  less  near  to  each  other  ?  nothing 
could  bo  more  absurd :  and  yet  the  thought — but  it  was  not  a 
thought,  scarcely  a  feeling,  only  an  instinct — would  come  over  her 
and  give  her  a  spiritual  chill,  a  check  in  all  her  plans. 

*  Mamma  says  she  thinks  we  will  be  very  well  off  in  TxHidon,' 
said  Bose, '  and  we  can  go  to  concerts,  and  all  those  sOTt  of  things. 
There  is  nothing  in  a  concert  contrajy  to  mourning.  Dances,  of 
course,  and  gay  parties  are  out  of  the  question,'  she  added,  with  a 
slight  sigh  of  regret ;  *  but  it  is  just  when  we  are  going  to  pnblio 
places  that  gentlemen  are  so  useful.  You  will  have  your  Douglas 
and  I  shall  have  cousin  Heathcote.     We  shall  be  very  well  off ^ 

To  this  Anne  made  no  reply.  She  was  taking  her  papers  out 
of  the  drawers  of  her  writing-table,  arranging  them  in  a  large  old 
despatch  box,  in  which  they  were  henceforwud  to  be  carried  about 
the  world.  Bose  came  and  stood  over  her  curiously,  looking  at  every 
little  bundle  as  it  was  taken  out. 

*  I  can  see  Mr.  Douglas's  writing,'  she  said.  '  Have  you  got  a 
great  many  letters  from  Mr.  Douglas,  Anne  ? '  She  put  out  her  baud 
to  touch  one  that  had  strayed  out  of  its  place.  '  Oh,  may  I  look  at 
it?  just  one  little  peep.  I  want  bo  much  to  know  what  a  real  lore- 
letter  is  like.' 

Anne  took  her  letter  up  hastily  aud  put  it  away  with  a  blush  and 
tremor.  These  sacred  utteraoces  in  Rose's  hands  would  be  pr(^i)a- 
tion  indeed.  '  Wait,  Bosie,'  she  said, '  wait,  dear ;  you  will  soon  have 
letters  of  all  kinds — of  your  very  own.' 

'  You  mean,'  said  Bose, '  that  now  that  I  am  the  rich  one  people 
will  like  me  the  best  ?  Anne,  why  didn't  you  give  op  Mr.  DougUs 
when  papa  told  you  ?  I  should  have,  in  a  moment,  if  it  had  be«i 
m« ;  but  I  suppose  you  never  thought  it  would  come  to  anything. 
I  must  say  I  think  you  have  been  very  foolish ;  you  ought  to  have 
given  him  up,  and  Uien,  now,  you  would  have  been  free  to  do  as  yon 
pleased.' 

'  I  did  not  make  any  calculations,  Boae.  Don't  let  us  talk  about 
it,  dear,  any  more.' 

'  But  I  want  to  talk  of  it.  You  see  now  you  never  can  many 
Mr.  Douglas  at  all :  so  even  for  that  it  was  silly  of  you.  And  yoa 
affronted  papa — you  that  always  were  the  clever  one,  tJie  sensible  caieti 
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and  me  the  little  goose.  I  can't  think  how  you  could  hare  made 
euch  a  mistake,  Anne.' 

Anne  did  Hot  make  any  answer.  The  words  were  childish,  but 
she  felt  them  like  a  shower  of  stones  thrown  at  her.  '  N^ow  yon 
never  can  marry  Mr.  Douglas  at  all.'  Was  this  how  it  was  going  to  be  ? 

*Mr.  Loseby  says,'  Rose  continued,  'that  when  I  am  of  age  I 
ought  to  make  a  firesh  settlement.  He  says  it  is  all  wicked,  and 
bl^ee  papa  instead  of  you ;  but  I  think  you  are  certtunly  to  blame 
too.  You  always  stand  to  a  thing  so,  if  you  have  oQce  said  it.  A 
fresh  settlement  means  a  new  will ;  it  means  that  I  am  to  give  you 
back  a  lai^  piece  of  what  papa  has  left  to  me.' 

'  I  do  not  wish  you  to  do  so,  Bose.  If  Mr.  Loseby  had  told  me 
first,  I  should  not  have  let  him  speak  on  such  a  subject.  Kose,  re- 
tn^nber,  you  are  not  to  do  it.  I  do  not  wish  any  tresh  setilement 
made  for  me.' 

'  If  Mr.  Loseby  says  it,  and  mamma  says  it,  of  course  I  must  do 
it,  whether  you  consent  or  not,'  said  Kose.  'And,  besides,  how  can 
yoQ  ever  marry  Mr.  Douglas  unless  there  is  a  fresh  settlement  ?  Oh,' 
cried  Rose,  *  there  is  that  sealed  letter— that  secret  that  you  would 
not  let  me  open — that  is  to  be  kept  till  I  am  twenty-one.  Perhaps 
that  will  change  everything.  Look  here ;  there  are  only  you  and  me 
here,  and  I  would  never  tell.  I  do  so  want  to  know  wl^t  it  is:  it 
might  show  one  what  to  do  if  one  knew  what  was  in  it.  Let  me, 
let  me  open  it,  Anne ! ' 

'fioset  that  is  sacred.  Rose  I  you  must  not  touch  it.  I  wiH 
never  forgive  you  if  yon  so  much  as  break  one  seal,'  cried  Anne. 

'Well,  then,  do  it  yourself.  What  can  it  matter  if  you  break  it 
to-day  or  in  two  years  and  a  half?  Papa  never  could  mean  that  you 
were  to  keep  it  there  and  look  at  it,  and  never  open  it  for  two  years 
and  a  l^fl'  AU  this  time  Rose  turned  over  and  over  the  little 
packet  with  ita  three  red  seals,  playing  with  it  as  a  cat  plays  with  a 
mouse.  *  Perhaps  it  changes  everything,'  she  said ;  '  perhaps  there 
is  a  new  will  here  without  me  having  to  make  it.  Why  should  we 
«11  be  kept  in  such  suspense,  not  knowing  anything,  and  poor  Mc 
Douglas  made  so  imhappy  P ' 

< Did' Mr.  Douglas  tell  you  that  he  was  unhappy?'  said  Anne, 
bumouriog  her  tormentor,  while  she  kept  her  eyes  upon  the  letter. 
'  Dear  Rose,  put  it  back  again ;  here  is  the  place  for  it.  I  have  a 
great  deal  to  do,  and  to  think  of.     Don't  worry  me,  dear,  any  more.* 

Then  Rose  put  it  back,  but  with  reliu;tance.  'If  it  were  ad- 
dressed to  me  I  should  open  it  at  once,'  she  said.  'It  is  far  more 
important  now  than  it  will  be  after.  Mr.  Douglas  did  not  tell  me 
he  was  nnbappy,  but  he  let  mamma  guess  it,  which  was  much'  the 
aame.  Anne,  if  I  were  you,  I  would  break  the  engagement ;  I  would 
set  him  free.  It  must  he  dreadful  to  hold  anyone  like  that  bomid 
op  for  life.  And  when  you  think — if  nothing  turns  up,  if  this  is  to 
be  the  end,  if  you  never  have  money  enough  to  marry,  why  shouldn't 
you  doit  how,  and  gite  yourselves,  both  of  you,  another  chance?' 
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Anne  rose  np  from  her  papers,  thnisting  tiiem  into  the  despatch- 
box  pell-mell  in  the  confiisioD  of  her  thouf^hts.  The  little  calm 
matter-of-fiict  voice  which  sounded  so  steadily,  trilling  on  like  a 
lai^  cricket — was  it  speaking  the  truth  P  was  this,  perhaps,  what  it 
would  have  to  come  to  ?  Her  hands  trembled  as  she  shut  the  box 
hastil; ;  bet  Hml»  shook  under  her.  But  Rose  was  no  way  disturbed. 
*Yoa  would  be  sure  to  get  someone  else  with  more  money,'  abe  said 
serenely,  *  and  bo  would  he.' 


Chapter  XXYI. 

COraO  AWAY. 

But  this  was  not  the  first  time  that  Anne  had  been  driven  out  of 
patienceby  the  suggestions  of  her  little  sister.  When  Rose  hod  gone 
away,  she  calmed  down  by  degrees  and  gradually  got  back  her  self- 
possession.  What  did  Kose  know  about  this  matter  or  any  other 
matter  in  which  serious  things  like  the  heart,  like  love  and  t>he 
lai^ger  concerns  of  life  were  involved  ?  She  knew  about  superficial 
things,  having  often  a  keen  power  of  observation,  Anne  knew ;  but  the 
other  matters  were  too  high  for  her.  Her  tnawakened  mind  could 
not  comprehend  them.  How  could  she  have  foimd  a  way  of  seeing 
into  Cosmo's  heart  which  was  denied  to  Anne  ?  It  was  impossible ; 
the  only  thing  that  could  have  made  her  believe  in  Rose's  superior 
penetration  was  that,  Anne  felt,  she  did  not  herself  understand 
Cosmo  as  she  had  thought  she  did,  and  was  perplexed  about  bis  course 
of  action,  and  anxious  as  to  the  motives  which  she  could  not  believe 
to  have  been  anything  but  fine  and  noble.  Though  his  coming  had 
brought  her  back  to  something  of  her  original  faith,  yet  she  had 
been  checked  and  chilled  without  admitting  it  to  herself.  All  that 
we  can  conceive  of  perfection  is,  perhaps,  what  we  would  have  done 
ourselves  in  certain  circumstancex,  or,  at  least,  what  we  would  have 
wished  to  do,  what  we  might  have  been  capable  of  in  the  finest  com- 
binatioQ  of  motives  and  faculties;  and  whatsoever  might  be  the 
glosses  with  which  she  explained  his  behaviour  to  herself,  Anne  knew 
very  well  that  this  was  not  how  Cosmo  had  behaved.  She  tiould  not 
think  of  his  conduct  as  carrying  out  any  ideal,  and  here  accordingly 
I  was  the  point  in  which  her  mind  was  weak  and  subject  to  attack. 
But  after  a  while  she  laughed,  or  tried  to  laugh,  at  herself;  'as  if 
Rose  could  know  I '  she  said,  and  settled  down  to  arrange  her  papers 
again,  and  finally  to  write  to  Cosmo,  which  was  her  vay  of  working 
off  her  fright  and  returning  to  herself. 

'  Rose  has  been  talking  to  me  and  advising  me,'  she  wrote.  *  She 
has  been  telling  me  what  I  ought  to  do.  And  the  chief  point  of  all 
is  about  you.  She  thinks,  as  we  are  both  poor  now,  that  I  ought  to 
release  you  &om  our  engagement,  and  so  '*give  us  both  another 
chance,"  as  she  says.  It  is  wonderful  the  worldly  wisdom  that  is  in 
my  little  sister.    She  thinks  that  you  and  I  could  both  use  this 
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"  chaoce  "  to  our  own  advantage,  and  find  Bomeone  else  who  is  well 
off  as  a  fitter  mate  for  our  respective  poverties.  Is  it  the  spirit  of  the 
time  of  which  we  all  hear  so  much,  that  suggests  wisdom  like  this 
even  in  the  Dorser;  ?  It  makes  me  open  my  eyes  and  feel  myself 
a  fool.  And  she  does  it  all  in  such  innocence,  with  her  dear  little 
chin  turned  up,  and  everything  about  her  bo  smooth  and  childlike ; 
she  suggests  these  villanies  with  the  air  of  a  good  little  girl  saying 
her  lesson.  I  cannot  be  sure  tliat  it  amused  me,  for  you  know  I 
am  always  a  little,  as  you  say,  au  grand  aSrieax  ;  but  for  you  who 
have  a  sense  of  hnmour,  I  am  afraid  it  would  be  very  amusing.  I 
wonder,  if  the  people  she  advises  for  their  good,  took  Bose  at  her 
word,  whether  she  would  be  horrified  V  I  hope  and  believe  she  would. 
And  as  for  you,  Cosmo,  I  trust  you  will  let  me  know  when  you  want 
to  be  freed  from  your  engagement.  I  am  afraid  it  would  take  that  to 
convince  me.  I  cannot  think  of  you  even,  from  any  level  but  your 
own,  and,  as  that  is  above  mine,  hew  could  it  be  comprehensible  to 
Rose  ?  This  calculation  would  want  trigonometry  (is  not  that  the 
science  ?),  altogether  out  of  my  power.  Give  me  a  hint  &om  your- 
self, dear  Cosmo,  when  that  moment  arrives.  I  shall  know  you'have 
such  a  motive  for  it  as  will  make  it  worthy  of  you.' 

When  she  had  written  this  Rhe  was  relieved :  though  perhaps  the 
letter  might  never  be  sent  to  its  address.  In  this  wuy  her  desk  was 
full  of  scraps  which  she  had  written  to  Cosmo  for  the  relief  of  her 
mind  rather  than  the  instruction  of  his.  Perhaps,  if  her  confidence 
in  him  had  been  as  perfect  as  she  thought,  she  would  have  sent  them 
all  to  him.  They  were  all  appeals  to  the  ideal  Cosmo  who  was  her  real 
lover,  confidences  in  him,  references  to  his  understanding  and  sym- 
pathy, which  never  would  have  failed  had  he  been  what  ehe  thought. 
This  had  been  the  charm  and  delight  of  her  first  and  earliest  alan- 
donment  of  heart  and  soul  to  her  love.  But  as  one  crisis  came  after 
another,  or  rather  since  (he  last  crisis  came  which  had  supplied  such 
cruel  tests,  Anne  had  grown  timid  of  letting  all  these  outpourings 
reach  his  eyes ;  though  she  continued  to  write  them  all  the  same,  and 
they  relieved  her  own  heart.  When  she  had  done  this  now,  her  mind 
regained  its  serenity.  What  a  wonder  was  little  Rose  I  Where  had 
the  child  learned  all  that '  store  of  petty  maxims,'  all  those  suggestions 
of  pnidence  ?  Anne  smiled  to  herself  with  the  indulgence  which  we 
all  have  for  a  child.  Some  people  of  a  rough  kind  are  amused  by 
bearing  blasphemies,  oaths  which  have  no  meaning  as  said  by  her, 
come  out  of  a  child's  lips.  It  was  with  something  of  the  same  kind 
of  feeling  that  Anne  received  her  little  sister's  recommendations-. 
They  did  not  amuse  her  indeed,  but  yet  impressed  her  as  something 
ludicrous,  less  to  be  blamed  than  to  be  smiled  at,  not  calling  forth 
any  real  exercise  of  judgment,  nor  to  be  considered  as  things  serious 
enough  to  be  jndged  at  all. 

The  packing  up  kept  the  house  in  commotion,  and  it  was  curious 
how  little  feeling  there  was,  how  little  of  the  desolation  of  parting, 
the  sense  of  breaking  up  a  long-established  home.    The  pleasure  of 
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freedom  and  expectations  of  a  new  life  were  great  even  with  Mfs.  Mount- 
ford:  and  Rose's  little  decorous  sorrowhadlonga^  worked  itself  out. 
*Some  natural  tears  ^e  dropped,  but  wiped  them  soon.'  And  it  did 
not  give  these  ladies  any  great  pang  to  leave  Mount.  They  wierenot 
leaving  it  really,  they  said  to  themBelves.  So  long  as  the  fumitnre 
was  there,  which  was  Mi«.  Mountford's,  it  was  still  their  house,  though 
the  walls  of  it  belonged  to  Heathcote — and  then,  if  Heathcote  'came 
forward,'  as  Mrs.  Mountford,  at  least,  believed  he  would  do — .  Rose  did 
not  think  anything  at  all  about  this.  At  first,  no  doubt,  it  had  appeared 
to  her  as  rather  a  triumph,  to  win  the  affections  of  the  heir  of  entail, 
and  to  have  it  in  her  power  to  assume  the  position  of  head  of  the 
house,  as  her  mother  had  done.  But,  as  the  sniff  of  the  freshening 
breeze  came  to  her  irom  the  uneeen  seas  on  which  she  was  about  to 
launch  forth,  Rose  began  to  feel  more  disdain  than  pleasure  for  such 
easy  triumphs.  Cousin  Heathcote  was  handsome,  but  he  was  elderly — 
thirty-five  I  and  she  was  only  eighteen.  \o  doubt  tb««  were  &ier 
things  in  the  unknown  than  any  she  had  yet  caught  sight  of;  and 
what  was  Mount  ?  a  mere  simple  country  house,  not  half  so  grand  as 
Meadonlands—that  the  possible  possession  of  it  in  the  future  should 
BO  much  please  a  rich  girl  with  a  good  fortune  and  everything  in  her 
iavour.  Leaving  home  did  not  really  count  for  much  in  her  mind, 
as  she  made  her  little  individual  preparations.  The  future  seemed 
her  own,  the  past  was  not  important  one  way  or  another.  And  having 
given  her  sister  the  benefit  of  her  advice  with  such  deciaoc,  she  felt 
herself  still  more  able  to  advise  Keziah,  who  cried  as  she  put  up  Miss 
Boee's  things.  On  the  whole,  perhaps,  there  was  more  fellowship  be- 
tween Keziah  and  Rose  than  the  little  maid  felt  with  the  more  serious 
Anne,  who  was  so  much  older  than  herself,  though  the  same  age. 

'  I  would  not  have  married  Saymore  if  I  had  been  you,'  said  Rose. 
'  You  will  never  know  anything  more  than  Hunaton  all  your  life  now, 
Kemab.  You  should  have  come  with  me  into  the  world.  At  Mount, 
or  in  a  little  country  place,  how  could  you  ever  see  anybody  ?  You 
have  had  no  choice  at  all — Jim,  whom  you  never  could  have  married, 
and  noil  old  Saymore.  I  suppose  yonir  aunt  thinks  it  is  a  great  thing 
iat  you — but  I  dont  tiiink  it  a  great  thing.  If  you  had  come  with  us, 
you  might  have  done  so  much  better.     I  wish  you  had  consulted  me — ' 

*  So  do  I,  Miss  Rose,'  said  Kezdah,  dropping  tears  into  the  box, 
which,  fortunately,  contained  only  boots  and  shoes,  and  articles  which 
would  not  mark.  '  Oh  I  I  wish  I  had  talked  to  you  at  the  very  first ! 
but  I  was  distracted  like,  Mias  Rose,  about  poor  Jim,  and  I  couldn't 
tliinlf  of  anything  else.' 

'  That  was  nonsense,'  said  Rose ;  '  that  was  always  quite  out  of  the 
question;  how  could  you  have  married  a  poor  labourer  after  having  been 
used  to  live  with  us,  and  have  every  comfivt  ?  It  would  have  killed 
you,  Ke^ah ;  you  were  never  very  gtnmg,  you  know ;  and  only  tjiink  I 
you  that  have  had  firu  in  your  room,  and  nice  lunoheond  three  vt  four 
times  a  day,  how  could  you  ever  live  upon  a  bit  of  bacon  and  iteak  tea, 
like  the  w(MneD  in  the  oottagea?  You  never  could  h&ve  married  faimt' 
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<  That  is  what  aunt  used  to  tell  me,'  said  Keziah  faintly ;  '  she 
said  I  should  have  been  the  first  to  repent ;  but  then  Miss  Anne * 

'  Oh,  never  tniiid  Miss  Anne— she  is  ao  romantic.  She  never 
thinks  about  bread  and  butter,'  said  Bose.  *  Jim  is.-  out  of  the  ques- 
ti(Hi,  and  there  is  no  use  thinking  of  him ;  but  old  Saymore  ia 
just  aa  bad,'  said  the  little  oraele ;.  *  I  am  not  sure  that  he  isn't  the 
vmse  of  the  two.' 

*  Do  you  think  bo,  Miss  Hose  ? '  said  Keziah  wistfully.  It  wa«  an 
ease  to  her  mind  to  have  her  allegiance  to  Jim  spoken  of  so  lightly. 
Anne  had  treated  it  as  a  solemn  matter,  as  if  it  were  criminal  to 
'  break  it  off ; '  whereas  Keziah's  feeling  was  that  she  had  a  full  right 
to  choose  for  heraelf  in  the  matter.  Bot  old  Saymore  was  a  di£Ferent 
question.  If  she  could  have  hod  the  Black  Ball  without  him,  no 
doubt  it  would  have  been  much  better.  And  now  here  was  a  rainbow 
glimmer  of  possible  glories  better  even  than  the  Black  Bull  passing 
over  her  path  1  She  looked  up  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  Something 
pricked  her  for  her  disloyalty  to  Miss  Aime,  but  Miss  Rose  was  '  more 
comforting  like.'  Perhaps  this  wiser  counsellor  would  even  yet  see 
some  solution  to  the  question,  so  that  poor  old  Saymore  might  be  left 
out  of  it. 

'  I  think,'  said  Rose  with  decision,  <  that  suppose  I  bad  been  en- 
gaged to  anyone,  when  I  left  Mount,  I  should  l^ve  given  it  up.  I 
dioold  have  said,  "  I  am  going  into  the  world.  I  don't  know  what  may 
be  best  now ;  things  will  be  so  very  different.  Of  couree,  I  don't  want 
to  be  disagreeable,  but  I  must  do  the  beet  for  myself."  And  anybody 
of  sense  woold  have  seen  it  and  consented  to  it,'  said  Rose.  *Ofcourm 
you  must  always  do  the  besrt.  you  can  for  yourself.' 

'  Yes,  Miss  Rose,'  said  Keziah.  This  chimed  with  her  own  pro- 
foondest  instincts.  'But  then  Ihere's mother  and  the  boys.  Mother 
was  to  be  in  the  kitchen,  and  Johnny  in  the  stable,  and  little  Tom 
bred  np  foi^  a  waiter.  It  was  setting  them  all  up  in  the  world,  aunt 
said.' 

<  All  that  may  be  very  well,'  said  Rose.  '  Of  course  it  is  always 
right  to  be  kind  to  your  mother  and  tiie  rest.  But  remember  that 
your  first  duty  is  always  to  yourself.  And  if  you  like  to  come  with 
me,  I  am  to  have  a  maid  all  to  myself,  Keziah ;  and  yon  would  soon 
find  someone  ^ter  than  old  Saymore,  if  you  wanted  to  marry.  You 
may  be  very  sure  of  that.' 

With  this  Rose  marched  away,  very  certain  that  she  had  given 
the  best  of  advice  to  the  little  maid.  But  Keziah  remained  doubt- 
ful, weeping  freely  into  the  trunk  which  held  the  boots  and  shoes. 
After  all  there  remained  '  mother  and  the  boys '  to  think  of,  who 
would  not  be  bettered  by  any  such  means  of  doing  the  best  for  herself 
as  Rose  had  pointed  out.  Keziah  thought,  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  after  all  to  submit  the  question  once  more  to  Miss  Anne,  before 
her  final  decision  was  given  forth. 

The  other  servants  were  affected  by  the  breaking  up  more  in 
Kfixiah'fl  way  than  with  any  dismal  realisation  in  their  own  persons 
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of  a  conclusion  to  thia  chapter  of  life.  They  had  all  *  charactcra ' 
that  would  procure  them  new  places  wherever  they  went;  for  Mra.' 
Mountford  Imd  not  tolerated  any  black  sheep.  And  as  for  old  Say- 
more,  he  was  greatly  elated  by  his  approaching  landlordship,  and  the 
marriage  which  he  hoped  waa  settled.  He  was  not  aware  of  Bose'i 
interference,  nor  of  the  superior  ^opes  which  she  had  dangled  b^ 
fore  his  bride.  'I  don't  need  to  say  as  I'm  sorry  to  leave,  dr,' Say- 
more  said  to  Mr.  Loseby,  who  settled  his  last  bills ;  *  and  sorry,  very 
sorry,  for  the  occasion.  Master  was  a  gentleman  as  seemed  to  have 
many  years'  life  in  him,  and  to  be  cut  otf  like  that  is  a  leEson  to  us 
all.  But  the  living  has  to  think  of  themselves,  sir,  when  all's  done 
as  can  be  done  to  show  respect  for  the  dead.  And  I  dont  know  as  I 
could  have  had  a  finer  opening,  I  will  miss  a  deal  as  Tve  had  here, 
Mr.  Loseby.  The  young  ladies  I'll  ever  take  the  deepest  interest  in. 
I've  seen  'em  grow  up,  and  it'll  always  be  a  'appiness  to  see  them,  and 
you  too,  sir,  aa  has  always  been  most  civil,  at  my  'otcl.  But  though 
there's  a  deal  to  regret,  there's  something  on  the  other  side  to  be 
thankful  for,  and  we're  told  as  everything  works  together  for  the 
best.'    - 

This  was  the  idea  very  strong  in  the  mind  of  the  house.  As  the 
landlord  of  the  Black  Bull  holds  a  higher  position  in  the  world  than 
even  the  most  trusted  of  butlers,  so  the  position  of  Mrs.  Cook,  as 
henceforward  housekeeper  and  virtual  migtress  of  iSIount,  was  more 
dignified  than  when  she  was  only  at  the  head  of  the  kitchen :  and 
Worth,  if  she  did  not  gain  in  dignity,  had  at  least  the  same  compen- 
sation as  her  mistress,  and  looked  forward  to  seeing  the  world,  and 
having  a  great  deal  of  variety  in  her  life.  They  all  said  piously  that 
everything  worked  together  for  the  best.  So  that  poor  Mr.  Mount- 
ford  was  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  gratification  to  his  fellow-crea- 
tures without  knowing  or  meaning  it,  when  his  horse  put  his  foot 
into  that  rabbit-hole.  The  harm  he  did  his  favourite  cb^ld  scarcely 
counted  as  against  the  advantage  he  did  to  many  of  his  dependents. 
Such  are  the  compensations  in  death  as  in  life. 

But  it  was  December  before  they  got  away.  After  all  it  turned 
out  that  *  mother  and  the  boys '  had  more  weight  with  Keziah  than 
BoBe's  ofTer,  and  the  promise  of  superior  advantage  in  the  future ; 
and  she  was  left  in  the  cottage  she  came  from,  preparing  her  wedding 
things,  and  learning  by  daily  experiment  how  impossible  it  would 
have  been  to  content  herself  with  a  similar  cottage,  weak  tea,  bad 
butter,  and  fat  bacon,  instead  of  the  liberal  r4gime  of  tbe  servants* 
hall,  which  Rose  had  freely  and  graphically  described  as  meaning 
'  three  or  four  nice  luncheons  a  day.'  The  Mountfords  finally  de- 
parted with  very  little  sentiment ;  everything  was  provided  for,  even 
the  weekly  wreath  on  the  grave,  and  there  was  nothing  for  anyone  to 
reproach  herself  with.  Anne,  as  usual,  was  the  one  who  felt  the 
separation  moat.  She  was  goiug  to  Cosmo's  constant  society,  and  to 
tbe  enjoyment  of  many  things  she  had  pined  for  all  bet  life.  Yet 
the  visionary  wrench,  the  total  rending  asimder  of  life  and  all  that 
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me  implied  in  it,  affected  her  more  than  ehe  could  say,  more  thoo, 
in  the  calm  of  the  others,  there  seemed  any  reason  for.  She  went  out 
the  day  hefore  for  a  long  fiu^well  walk,  while  Koae  was  still  superin- 
teoding  her  packiug.  Anne  made  a  long  round  through  the  people 
in  the  village,  glad  that  the  women  should  cry,  and  that  there 
should  be  §ome  sign  here  at  least  of  more  natural  sentiment — and  into 
the  Bectory,  where  she  penetrated  to  the  Hector's  study,  and  was 
standing  hy  him  with  ber  hand  upon  bis  arm  before  he  was  aware. 
*I  have  come  to  say  good-bye,*  she  said — looking  at  him  with  a 
smile,  yet  tears  in  her  eyes. 

The  Rector  rose  to  bis  feet  hastily  and  took  her  into  bis  arms. 
'Crod  bless  you,  my  dear  child!  but  you  might  have  been  sure  I 
would  have  come  to  see  the  last  of  you,  to  bid  you  farewell  at  the 


'Yes,'  said  Anne,  dinging  to  her  old  friend, '  but  that  is  not  like 
good-bye  here,  is  it  ?  where  I  have  always  been  allowed  to  come  to 
you,  all  my  life.' 

'  And  always  shall ! '  cried  the  Sector, '  whenever  you  want  me, 
howsoever  I  can  be  of  any  use  to  you  I ' 

The  Curate  came  in  while  they  were  still  clinging  to  each  other, 
talking,  as  people  will  do  when  their  hearts  are  full,  of  one  who  was 
no  longer  there  to  be  bidden  good-bye  to — the  Sector's  wife,  for 
vhom  he  went  mourning  always,  and  who  had  been  fond  of  Anne. 
Tbus  she  said  her  farewell  both  to  the  living  and  the  dead.  Charley 
walked  solemnly  by  her  side  up  to  the  park  gates.  He  did  not 
say  much ;  his  heart  was  as  heavy  as  lead  in  hia  breast.  *  I  don't 
know  how  the  world  is  to  go  on  without  you,'  he  said ;  '  bat  I  sup- 
pose it  vrill,  all  the  same.' 

'  Aflor  a  while  it  will  not  make  much  difference,'  said  Anne. 

'  I  suppose  nothing  makes  much  difference  after  a  while,'  the 
Curate  said  ;  and  at  the  park  gates  he  said  good-bye.  '  I  shall  be  at 
tile  train  to-morrow — but  you  don't  want  me  to  go  to  all  the  other 
places  with  you,'  he  said  with  a  sigh  ;  '  and  it  is  of  no  use  telling 
you,  Anne,  as  my  iather  did,  that,  night  or  day,  I  am  at  your  service 
whenever  you  may  want  me — you  know  that.' 

'  Yes,  I  know  it,'  she  said,  giving  him  her  hand ;  but  she  was 
glad  that  he  left  her  free  to  visit  some  other  sacred  places  alone. 

Then,  as  be  went  hack  drearily  to  the  parish  in  which  lay  all  his 
duty,  hia  work  in  the  world,  but  which  would  he  so  melancholy  with 
Mount  shut  up  and  silent,  die  went  lightly  over  the  frosty  grass, 
which  crackled  under  her  feet,  to  the  beeches,  to  visit  them  once 
more  and  think  of  her  tryst  tmder  them.  How  different  they  were 
now  1  She  remembered  the  soft  air  of  smnmer,  the  full  greenness  of 
the  foliage,  the  sounds  of  voices  all  charmed  and  sweet  with  the 
genial  heat  of  August.  How  different  now  !  Everything  at  her  feet 
Uy  frost-bound ;  the  naked  branches  overhead  were  white  with  rime. 
Nothing  was  stirring  in  the  wintry  world  about  save  the  blue  smoke 
from  the  bouse  curling  lazily  far  off  through  the  anatomy  of  the  leaf- 
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less  trees.  This  was  where  she  bad  sat  with  Coemo  talking,  as  if  talk 
would  never  have  an  end.  As  she  stood  reflecting  over  this  with  a 
certain  sadness,  not  sure,  though  she  would  see  Cosmo  to-morrow, 
that  she  ever  would  talk  again  as  she  had  talked  then  pouring  forth 
the  whole  of  her  heart — Anne  was  aware  of  a  step  not  far  off  crackling 
upon  a  feUen  hranch.  She  turned  round  hastily  and  saw  Heathcote 
coming  towards  her.     It  was  not  a  pleasant  surprise. 

'  You  are  saying  good>bye,'  he  said,  *  and  I  am  an  intruder. 
Pardon  me ;  I  strayed  this  way  by  accident-^ — ' 

*  Never  mind,'  said  Anne ;  '  yes,  I  am  sayjog  good-bye.' 

*  Which  ia  the  last  word  you  should  say,  with  my  will.' 
'Thanks,  cousin  Heathcote,  you  are  very  good.     I  know  ho* 

kind  you  have  been.  If  I  seem  to  be  ungratef^,'  said  Anoe, '  it  ia 
not  that  I  don't  feel  it,  but  only  that  my  heart  is  full.' 

*  I  know  that,'  he  said,  *  very  well.  I  was  not  asking  any  gifati- 
tude.  The  only  thing  that  I  feel  I  have  a  right  to  do  is  to  grumble, 
because  everything  was  settled,  everything !  before  I  had  a  chance.* 

*That  is  your  joke,'  said  Anne,  with  a  smile ;  and  then,  after  a 
time,  she  added, '  Will  you  take  me  to  the  spot  as  far  as  you  remember 
it,  the  very  spot ' 

'  I  know,'  he  said ;  and  they  went  away  solemnly  side  by  side, 
away  from  that  spot  consecrated  to  love  and  all  its  hopeful  memories, 
crossing  together  the  crisp  ice-bound  grass.  The  old  house  rose  up 
in  front  of  them  against  the  background  of  earth  and  sky,  araid 
the  clustering  darkness  of  the  leafless  branches.  It  was  all  silent, 
nothing  visible  of  the  life  within,  except  the  Uue  smt^e  rising 
fiiintly  through  the  air,  which  was  so  still.  They  said  little  as  tiiey 
went  along  by  the  great  terrace  and  the  lime  avenue,  avoiding  the 
flower-garden,  now  so  bare  and  brown.  The  winter's  chill  had  para- 
Ijrsed  everything.  *  The  old  house  will  be  still  a  little  more  sad 
to-morrow,'  Heathcote  said. 

'  I  don't  think  it  ought  to  be.  You  haye  not  the  affection  for  it 
which  you  might  have  had,  had  you  known  it  better:  but  sometime 
or  other  it  will  blossom  for  you  and  b^in  another  life.' 

He  shook  his  head.  '  May  I  bring  Edward  to  see  yon  in  Park 
Lane  ?  Edward  is  my  other  lite,'  he  said,  '  and  you  will  see  how 
little  strength  there  is  in  that.*  ■ 

'  But,  cousin  Heathcote,  you  must  not  speak  BO.  Why  should  you  ? 
You  are  young ;  life  is  all  before  a  man  at  your  age.' 

'Who  told  you  that  F' he  said  with  a  sDiile.  -•  'That  is  one  of  your 
fbminine  delusions.  An  old  fellow  of  thirty-five,  whsa lie isaa  old 
fellow,  ia  as  old  as  Methuselah,  AnneJ  He  h&s  seen  svetytlmijr  and 
exhausted  everything.  This  is  the  txue  age  at  v4tt(A  all  is  vaaity. 
If  he  catches  at  a  new  interest  and  b^ns  to  hope  for  a  renMrad  of  Iris - 
heart,  something  is  sure  t«  come  in  and  stop  him.  He  is  fniittai»d 
and  all  his  opportunities  baulked  as  in  my  own  case,  or  sometililig  «lBa  - 
happens.  I  know  you  think  a  gieati^eal  more  of  our  pInvUegea  ilun - 
t^y  deserve.' 
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'We  are  taugbt  to  do  bo,'  said  Anne,  '  We  are  taugbb  that  all 
ooT  best  time  is  when  we  are  young,  but  that  it  is  different  with  a 
man.    A  man,  so  to  speak,  never  grows  old.' 

'  One  knows  what  that  means.  He  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  marry 
at  any  age.  And  so  he  is — somebody.  But,  if  you  will  reflect,  few 
men  want  to  marry  somebody.  They  want  to  marry  one  indiyidual 
peTsnn,  who,  bo  far  as  my  experience  goeo,  is  very  often,  most  gene- 
rally I  should  say,  not  for  them.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  consolation  for 
the  man  who  wants  to  marry  Ethelinda,  that  probably  Walburgba 
might  have  him  if  he  asked  her  ?  I  don't  see  it.  You  see  how 
§evere1y  historical  I  am  in  my  names.' 

'  They  are  both  Mountford  names,'  said  Anne,  '  but  very  severe — 
ATchseott^cal,  rather  than  historical.'  And  then  they  came  out  on 
tbe  other  side  and  were  silent,  coming  to  the  broad  stretch  of  the 
park  on  which  Mr.  Mountford's  accident  took  place.  They  walked 
along  Tery  silently  with  a  sort  of  mournful  fellowship  between  them. 
So  &  as  this  went  there  was  nobody  in  the  world  with  whom  Anne 
could  feel  so  much  in  common.  His  mind  was  full  of  melancholy  re- 
collections as  he  walked  along  the  crisp  and  crackling  grass.  He 
aeemed  \x>  see  the  quiet  evening  shadows,  the  lights  in  the  windows, 
and  to  hear  the  tranquil  voice  of  the  iather  of  the  family  pointing 
out  the  welcome  which  the  old  house  seemed  to  give :  and  then  the 
Etumblfe,  the  fall,  the  cry;  and  the  long  long  watch  in  the  dark,  so 
near  help — the  struggles  of  the  horse — the  stillness  of  the  huddledheap 
which  could  scarcely  be  identiSed  from  the  boise,  in  the  fatal  gloom. 
When  they  came  to  the  spot  they  stood  still,  as  over  a  grave.  There 
were  still  some  marks  of  tbe  horse's  frantic  hoofs  in  the  heavy  grass, 

'Was  it  long?' he  said.  'The  time  seemed  years  tome — but  I 
suppose  it  was  not  an  hour.' 

'They  thought  only  about  half-an-bour,'  said  Anne,  in  a  low 
RTerential  voice. 

*  A  few  minutes  were  enough,' Heathcote  said,  and  again  there  was 
a  nlence.     He  took  her  hand,  scarcely  knowing  what  he  did. 

'  We  are  almost  strangers,'  he  said ;  '  but  this  one  recollection  will 
tand  US  bother,  will  it  not,  for  all  our  lives  ?  * 

Anne  gave  a  soft  pressure  to  bis  hand,  partly  in  reply,  partly  in 
gntitode.  Her  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  her  voice  choked.  *  I  hope 
he  had  no  time  to  think,'  she  said. 

*  A  moment,  but  no  more,  I  feel  sure  that  after  that  £rst  ciy, 
ud  one  groan,  there  was  no  more.' 

She  put  down  her  veil  and  wept  silently  as  they  went  back  to  the 
bouse.  Hi%.  Mountford  ell  the  time  was  sitting  with  Sose  in  her 
bedrootil  watching  Worth  as  she  packed  all  the  favourite  knick-' 
neks,  which  make  a  lady's  chamber  pretty  and  homelike.  She  liked 
to  carry  these  trifles  about,  and  she  was  interested  and  anxious  about 
tbeir  earefnl  packing.  Thus  it  was  only  the  daughter  whom  he  had 
longed  ilrho  thought  of  the  dead  fiither  on  the  last  day  which  the 
Gu^y'i^t  St  Moant. 
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Chaptbb  XXVII. 

A     NEW     BBOINSIKO. 

Fob  people  who  are  well  off,  cot  to  say  rich,  and  who  have  no 
prevailing  anxieties  to  embitter  their  life,  and  who  take  an  interest 
in  what  is  going  on  around  them,  London  ie  a  pleasant  place  enough, 
even  in  December.  And  still  more  is  Park  Lane  a  pleasant  place. 
To  see  the  red  wintry  sunshine  lighting  up  the  misty  expanse  of 
the  Park,  the  hrisk  pedestriaas  going  to  and  fro  under  the  hare  trees, 
the  carriages  following  each  other  along  the  broad  road,  the  coveys  of 
pretty  children  and  neat  oursemaids,  and  all  the  flood  of  prosperous 
life  that  flows  along,  leisurely  in  the  morning,  crowding  in  the  after- 
noons, is  very  pleasant  to  the  uninitiated.  All  the  notable  people 
that  are  to  be  found  in  London  at  that  paiod,  appearing  now  and 
then,  and  a  great  many  people  who  get  lost  to  sight  in  the  throngs  of 
the  season,  but  are  more  worth  seeing  than  even  those  throngs,  were 
pointed  out  to  the  ladies  by  the  two  cicerones  who  took  in  hand 
to  enlighten  their  ignorance.  The  house  they  had  was  one  of  those 
small  houses  with  large,  ample,  bow  windows  to  the  drawing-rooms, 
which  give  a  sort  of  rustic,  irregular  simplicity  to  this  street  of  the 
rich.  Those  people  who  are  happy  and  well  off  and  live  in  Park 
Lane  must  be,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me,  happier  and  more  well 
off  than  people  anywhere  else.  They  must  be  amused  besides,  which 
is  no  small  addition  to  happiness.  Even  Anne  felt  that  to  sit  at  that 
window  all  day  long  would  be  a  pleasant  way  of  occupying  a  day. 
The  misty  distance,  penetrated  by  the  red  rays  of  sunshine,  was  a  kind 
of  poem,  relieved  by  the  active  novelty  of  the  animated  foreground, 
the  busy  passengers,  the  flood  and  high  tide  of  life.  How  different 
from  the  prospect  over  the  park  at  Mount,  where  Charley  Ashley  on 
the  road,  coming  up  from  the  Rectory,  was  something  to  look  at,  and 
an  occasional  friend  with  him  the  height  of  excitement.  The 
red  rays  made  the  mist  brighter  and  brighter ;  the  crowd  increased : 
the  carriages  went  faster ;  and  then  the  sun  waned  and  eot  low  and 
went  out  in  a  bank  of  cloud,  and  the  lamps  were  all  lighted  in  the 
misty  twilight,  but  still  the  crowd  went  on.  The  ladies  sat  at  the 
window  and  were  amused,  as  by  a  scene  in  a  play ;  and  then  to  think 
that  'all  the  pictures,'  by  which  Anne  meant  the  National  Qallery, 
were  within  reach — and  many  another  wonder,  of  which  they  had 
been  able  to  snatch  a  hasty  glance  once  a  year,  or  not  so  often 
aB  oDce  a  year,  but  which  was  now  daily  at  their  hand :  and  even 
later,  but  yet  important,  the  shops  behind  all,  in  which  everything 
that  was  interesting  was  to  be  found,  fiose  and  her  mother  used  to 
like,  when  they  had  nothing  better  and  more  important  to  buy,  to  go 
to  the  Japanese  shop,  and  turn  over  the  quaint  articles  there.  Every- 
thing was  new  to  them,  as  if  they  had  come  from  the  South  Seas. 
But  the  newest  of  all  was  this  power  of  doing  something  whenever 
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they  pleased,  finding  something  to  look  at,  Bomething  to  hear,  some- 
thing to  buy.  The  power  of  shopping  is  in  itself  an  endless  delight 
to  country  ladies.  Nothing  to  do  but  to  walk  into  a  beautiful  big 
place,  with  obsequious  people  ready  to  bring  you  whatever  you  might 
want,  graceful  young  women  putting  on  every  variety  of  mantle  to 
please  you,  bland  men  unfolding  the  prettiest  stuffs,  the  most  charm- 
ing dresses.  The  amusement  thus  afforded  was  unending.  Even 
Anne  liked  it,  though  she  was  so  highflown.  Very  different  from 
the  misty  walk  through  their  own  park  to  ask  after  some  sick  child, 
or  buy  postage  stamps  at  the  village  post-office.  This  was  about  all 
that  could  be  done  at  Af  oimt.  But  London  was  endless  in  its  variety. 
And  then  there  was  sight-seeing  such  as  never  could  be  managed  when 
people  came  up  to  town  only  for  a  month  in  the  season,  Mr.  Mount- 
ford  indeed  had  been  impatient  at  the  mere  idea  that  his  family 
wanted  to  see  St.  Paul's  and  the  Tower,  like  rustics  come  to  town  for 
a  holiday.   Now  they  were  free  to  do  all  this  with  nobody  to  interfere. 

And  it  was  Ckisnio  who  was  their  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  in 
this  new  career.  He  had  chosen  their  house  for  them,  with  which 
they  were  all  so  entirely  pleased,  and  it  was  astonishing  how  often  he 
found  leisure  to  go  with  them  here  and  there,  explaining  to  them  that 
his  work  was  capable  of  being  done  chiefly  in  the  morning,  and  that 
those  afternoon  hours  were  uot  good  for  much.  *  Besides,  you  know 
the  time  of  a  briefiess  barrister  is  never  of  much  importance,'  he  said, 
with  a  laugh.  Hose  was  very  curious  on  this  point.  She  questioned 
him  a  great  deal  more  closely  than  Anne  would  have  done.  '  Are 
you  really  a  briefless  barrister,  Mr.  Douglas?  What  is  a  briefless 
barrister  ?  Does  that  mean  that  you  have  no  work  at  all  to  do  ?  * 
she  said. 

'  Not  very  much.  Sometimes  I  am  junior  with  some  great  man 
who  gets  all  the  fees  and  all  the  reputation.  Sometimes  an  honest, 
trustful  individual,  with  a  wrong  to  be  redressed,  comes  to  ask 
my  advice.  This  happens  now  and  then,  just  to  keep  me  from  giving 
in  altogether.     It  is  enough  to  swear  by,  that  is  about  all,'  he  said. 

'  Then  it  is  not  enough  to  live  on,'  said  Kose,  pushing  her  inqui- 
ries to  the  verge  of  rudeness.  But  Cosmo  was  not  offended.  He 
was  indulgent  to  her  curiosity  of  every  kind. 

'  No,  not  near  enough  to  live  on.  I  get  other  little  things  to  do, 
you  know — sometimes  I  write  a  little  for  the  newspapers — sometimes 
I  have  a  report  to  write  or  an  inquiry  to  conduct.  And  sometimes  a 
kind  lady,  a  friend  to  the  poor,  will  ask  me  out  to  dinner,'  he  said, 
with  a  laugh.  They  were  sitting  at  dinner  while  this  conversation 
was  going  on. 

'  But  then,  how  could  you ? '  Rose  b^an,  then  stopped  short, 

and  looked  at  her  sister.     '  I  will  ask  you  that  afterwards,'  she  said. 

'  Now  or  afterwards,  your  interest  does  me  honour,  and  I  shall  do 
my  best  to  satisfy  you,'  said  Cosmo,  with  a  bow  of  mock  submission. 
He  was  more  light-hearted,  Anne  thought,  than  she  had  ever  seen 
bim  before;  and  she  was  a  little  surprised  by  the  amount  of  leisure  hs 
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seemed  to  have.  She  had  formed  no  idea  of  the  easy  life  of  the  class 
of  so-called  poor  men  to  which  Cosmo  belonged.  According  to  her 
ideas  they  were  all  toilinp,  lying  in  wait  for  Fortune,  working  early 
and  late,  and  letting  no  opportunity  slip.  She  could  have  understood 
the  patience,  the  weariness,  the  obstinate  struggle  of  such  lives;  but 
she  could  not  understand  how,  being  poor,  they  could  get  on  so  com- 
fortably, and  with  so  little  strain,  with  leisure  for  €ver)'thing  that  came 
in  the  way,  and  so  many  little  lusuries.  Anne  was  surprised  by  the 
fact  that  Cosmo  could  bestow  his  afternoons  upon  their  little  expedi- 
tions, and  go  to  the  club  when  he  left  them,  and  be  present  at  all  the 
theatres  when  anything  of  importance  was  going  on,  and  altogether 
show  so  little  trace  of  the  pressure  which  she  supposed  his  work  could 
not  fail  to  make  upon  him.  He  seemed  indeed  to  have  fewer  claims 
upon  his  time  than  she  herself  bad.  Sometimes  she  was  unable  to 
go  out  with  the  others,  having  letters  from  Air.  Loseby  to  answer,  or 
affairs  of  the  estate  to  look  after ;  but  Cosmo's  engagements  were  less 
pressing.  How  was  it  ?  she  asked  herself.  Surely  it  was  not  in  this 
way  that  men  got  to  be  Judges,  Lord  Chancellors — .all  those  great 
posts  which  had  been  in  Anne's  mind  since  first  she  knew  that 
her  lover  belonged  to  the  profession  of  the  law.  That  he  must 
be  aspiring  to  these  heights  seemed  to  her  inevitable — and  especially 
now,  when  she  had  lost  all  her  money,  and  there  was  no  possible 
means  of  union  for  them,  save  in  his  success.  But  could  success  be 
won  BO  easily  ?  Was  it  by  such  simple  means  that  men  got  to  the  top  of 
the  tree,  or  even  reached  as  far  as  offices  which  were  not  the  high^? 
These  questions  began  to  meet  and  bewilder  her  very  soon  after  theii 
arrival,  after  the  first  pleasure  of  falling  into  easy  constant  intercourse 
with  the  man  who  loved  her  and  whom  she  loved.  At  first  it  had 
been  but  too  pleasant  to  see  him  continually,  to  get  acquainted  wiUi 
the  new  world  in  which  they  were  living,  through  his  means,  and  to 
admire  his  knowledge  of  everything— all  the  people  and  all  their  his- 
tories. But  by-and-by  Anne's  mind  began  to  get  bewildered.  She 
was  only  a  woman  and  did  not  understand — nay,  only  a  girl,  and  had 
no  experience.  Perhaps,  it  was  possible,  men  got  through  their 
work  by  such  a  tremendous  effort  of  power  that  the  strain  could  only 
be  kept  up  for  a  short  period  of  time ;  perhaps  Cosmo  was  one  of 
those  wonderful  people  who  accomplish  much  without  ever  seeming 
to  be  employed  at  all ;  perhaps — and  this  she  felt  was  the  most 
likely  guess— it  was  her  ignorance  that  did  not  understand  anything 
about  the  working  of  an  accomplished  mind,  but  expected  everything 
to  go  on  in  the  jog-trot  round  of  labour  which  was  all  she  understood. 
Happy  are  the  women  who  are  content  to  think  that  all  la  well  whidi 
they  are  told  is  well — and  who  can  believe  in  their  own  ignorance 
and  be  confident  in  the  better  knowledge  of  the  higher  beings  with 
whom  they  are  connected.  Anne  could  not  do  this — she  abode  aa  in 
a  city  of  refuge  in  her  own  ignorance,  and  trusted  in  that  to  the 
fullest  extent  of  her  powers— but  still  her  mind  was  confused  and 
bewildered.    She  could  not  make  it  out.    At  the  same  time,  however, 
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she  was  quite  incapable  of  Bose'e  easy  questioniQg.  Sbe  could  not 
take  Cosmo  tu  task  for  his  leisure,  and  ask  him  liow  be  was  employing 
it.  ^Iien  she  beard  her  little  lister's  iuteirogations  she  was  half 
alarmed,  half  horrified.  Fools  rush  in — she  did  not  say  this  to  her- 
self, but  something  like  it  was  in  her  thoughts. 

After  this  particular  dinner,  however,  Rose  kept  to  her  design  very 
steadily.  She  beckoned  Cosmo  to  come  to  her  when  he  came  upstairs. 
Rose's  rise  into  importance  since  her  father's  death  had  been  one  of  the 
most  curious  incidents  in  the  family  history.  It  was  not  that  she 
encroached  upon  the  sphere  of  Anne,  who  was  supreme  in  the  bouse 
as  she  had  always  been — almost  more  supreme  now,  as  having  the 
serious  business  in  her  hands ;  nor  was  she  disobedient  to  her  mother, 
vho,  on  her  side,  was  conscientiously  anxious  not  to  spoil  the  little 
heiress,  or  allow  her  head  to  be  turned  by  her  elevation.  But 
Rose  had  risen  somehow,  no  one  could  tell  how.  She  was  ou  the  top 
of  the  wave — the  successfulness  of  success  was  in  her  veins,  exhilarat- 
ing her,  calling  forth  all  her  powers.  Anne,  though  she  had  taken 
her  own  deposition  with  so  much  magnanimity,  had  yet  been  some- 
what changed  and  subdued  by  it.  The  gentle  imperiousness  of 
her  character,  sympathetic  yet  naturally  dominant,  had  been  already 
checked  by  these  reverses.  She  had  been  stopped  short  in  her  life, 
and  made  to  pause  and  ask  of  the  world  and  the  unseen  those  ques- 
tions, which,  when  once  introduced  into  existence,  make  it  impos- 
sible to  go  on  with  the  same  confidence  and  straightforward  rapidity 
again.  But  little  Rose  was  full  of  confidence  and  curiosity  and  faitlt 
in  herself.  She  did  not  hesitate  either  in  advising  or  questioning 
the  people  around  her.  She  had  told  Anne  what  she  ought  to  do — 
and  now  she  meant  to  tell  Cosmo.  She  had  no  doubt,  whatever,  as 
to  her  competence  for  it,  and  she  liked  the  role. 

'  Come  and  sit  here  beside  me,'  she  said.  '  I  am  going  to  ask  you 
a  great  many  questions.  Watt  that  aU  true  that  you  told  me  at  din- 
ner, or  was  it  your  fiiu  'i  Fleaee  tell  me  in  earnest  this  time.  I  want 
so  very  much  to  know.' 

'  It  would  have  been  poor  fun ;  not  much  of  a  joke,  I  think.  No, 
it  was  quite  true.' 

'All  of  it ?  About  writing  in  the  newspapers,  and  one  person 
asking  your  advice  once  in  a  way  ?  And  about  ladies  asking  you  out 
to  dinner  ? ' 

'  Perhaps  that  would  be  a  little  too  matter-of-facL  I  have  always 
had  enough  to  pay  for  my  dinner.  Yes,  I  think  I  can  say  that  mocfa,' 
said  Cosmo,  with  a  laugh. 

'But  that  does  not  make  very  much  difference,'  said  Rose.  '  Well 
then  ]  Now  I  must  ask  you  another  question.  How  did  ycu  think, 
Mr.  Douglas,  that  you  could  marry  Anne  ?  ' 

She  spoke  low,  so  that  nobody  else  could  hear,  and  looked  liim 
full  in  the  face,  with  her  seeming  innocence.  The  question  was 
so  nnexpected,  and  the  questioner  so  unlike  a  person  entitled  to 
institute   such   examinations,   that   Cosmo   was   entirely  taken  by 
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Burprise.  He  gave  an  almost  gasp  of  amazeineat  and  coiist«niatioii, 
and,  though  he  was  not  easily  put  out,  his  counteaance  grew  crimson. 

'How  did  I  tbiuk  I  could ?  You  put  a  very  startling  ques- 
tion.    I  always  knew  I  was  entirely  unworthy,'  he  etammered  out. 

'  But  that  isn't  what  I  meant  a  bit.  Anne  is  awfully  superior^' 
said  Bone.  'I  always  knew  shewaa — but  more  than  ever  now.  I  am 
not  asking  you  how  you  ventured  to  ask  her,  or  anything  of  that  sort 
— but  how  did  you  think  that  you  could  marry — when  you  had  only 
enoDgh  to  be  sure  of  paying  for  your  own  dinner  ?  And  I  don't 
mean  either  just  at  first,  for  of  course  you  thought  she  would  be  rich. 
But  when  you  knew  that  papa  was  so  angry,  and  that  everything  was 
BO  changed  for  her,  how  cowd  you  think  you  could  go  on  with  it?  It 
is  that  that  puzzles  me  ao.' 

Rose  was  seated  in  a  low  chair,  busy  with  a  piece  of  crewel  work, 
from  which  she  only  raised  her  eyes  now  and  then,  to  look  him  in  the 
&ee  with  that  little  matter-of-fact  air,  leaving  him  no  loophole 
of  sentiment  to  escape  by.  And  he  had  taken  another  seat  on  s 
higher  elevation,  and  had  been  stooping  over  her  with  a  smile  on  his 
face,  80  altogether  unsuspicious  of  any  attack  that  he  had  actually  no 
possibility  of  escape.  The  half-childish  look  paralysed  him:  it  was  all 
he  could  do  not  to  gape  at  her  with  open  mouth  of  bewilderment  and 
confusion.  But  her  speech  was  a  long  one,  and  gave  turn  a  little 
time  to  get  up  his  courage. 

'  You  are  very  right,'  he  said.  '  I  did  not  think  you  bad  so 
much  judgment.  How  could  I  think  of  it — I  cannot  tell.  It  is 
presumption ;  it  is  wretched  injustice  to  her — to  think  of  drawing 
her  down  into  my  poverty.' 

'  But  you  don't  seem  a  bit  poor,  Mr.  Douglas — that  is  the  funny 
thing — and  you  are  not  very  busy  or  working  very  bard.  I  think  it 
would  all  be  very  nice  for  you,  and  very  comfortable.  But  I  cannot 
see,  for  my  part,'  said  the  girl,  tranquilly,  <  what  you  would  do  wiUi 
Anne.' 

*  Those  are  questions  which  we  do  not  discuss ■ '  he  was  going 

to  say  '  with  little  girls,'  being  angry — but  he  paused  in  time — '  I 
mean  which  we  can  only  discuss,  Anne  and  I,  between  ourselves.* 

*  Oh,  Anne  I  she  would  never  mind  I '  said  Bose,  with  a  certain 
contempt. 

*  What  is  it  that  Anne  would  never  mind  ? '  said  Mrs.  Mountford. 
Anne  was  out  of  the  room,  and  had  not  even  seen  this  curious  inqui- 
sition into  the  meaning  of  her  betrothed. 

*  Nothing  at  all  that  is  prudent,  mamma.  I  was  asking  Mr, 
'  Douglas  how  he  ever  thought  he  would  be  able  to  get  married,  living 

such  an  easy  life.' 

'  Bose,  are  you  out  of  your  senses  ? '  cried  her  mother,  in  alarm. 
'Yon  will  not  mind  her,  Mr.  Douglas,  she  is  only  a  child — and  I  am 
afraid  she  has  been  spoiled  of  late.  Anne  has  always  spoiled  her; 
and  since  her  dear  papa  has  been  gone,  who  kept  us  all  right '' 

Here  Mrs.  Mountford  put  her  handkerchief  lightly  to  her  eyes. 
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It  irafl  faer  tribute  to  the  occasioii.  Oa  the  whole  she  wag  finding  her 
life  very  pleasant,  and  the  preBsnre  of  the  cambric  to  her  eyelida  was 
the  litUe  easy  black-mail  to  sorrow  which  she  habitually  paid. 

*  She  asks  very  pertinent  questions,'  said  Cosmo,  getting  up  from 
the  stool  of  repentance  upon  which  he  had  been  placed,  with  some- 
thiDg  between  a  Bmile  and  a  sigh. 

'  ffbe  always  had  a  great  deal  of  sense,  though  she  is  such  a  child,' 
said  her  mother  fondly ;  *  but,  my  darling,  you  must  learn  that  you 
really  cannot  be  allowed  to  meddle  with  things  that  don't  concern 
you.     People  always  know  their  own  affairs  best.' 

At  this  moment  Anne  came  back.  When  the  subject  of  a  discus- 
sion suddenly  enters  the  place  in  which  it  has  been  going  on,  it 
is  strange  how  foolish  everybody  looks,  and  what  a  senge  of  wrong- 
doing is  generally  diffused  in  the  atmosphere.  Tbey  had  been  three 
together  to  talk,  and  she  was  but  one,  Cosmo,  who,  whatever  be 
might  do,  or  hesitate  to  do,  had  always  the  sense  in  him  of  what  was 
best,  the  perception  of  moral  beauty  and  ideal  grace  which  tie  others 
wanted,  looked  at  her  as  she  came  across  the  room  with  such  com- 
punctious tenderness  in  his  eyes,  as  the  truest  lover  in  existence  could 
not  have  surpassed.  He  admired  and  loved  her,  it  seemed  to  him, 
more  than  he  ever  did  before.  And  Anne  surprised  this  look  of  re- 
newed and  half-adoring  love.  It  went  through  and  through  her  like 
a  sudden  warm  glow  of  sunshine,  enveloping  her  in  sudden  warmth 
and  consolation,  ^liat  a  wonderful  glory,  what  a  help  and  encou- 
ragement in  life  to  be  loved  like  that !  She  smiled  at  him  with  the 
tenderest  gratitude.  Though  there  might  be  things  in  which  he  fell 
below  the  old  ideal  Cosmo,  to  whom  all  those  scraps  of  letters  in  her 
desk  had  been  addressed — stiU  life  had  great  gladness  in  it  which  had 
this  Cosmo  to  fall  back  upon.  She  returned  to  that  favourite  expres- 
sion which  sometimes  lately  she  had  re&ained  even  from  thinking  of, 
and  with  a  glance  called  him  to  her,  which  she  had  done  very  little  of 
late.  *  I  want  your  advice  about  Mr.  Loseby's  letter,'  she  said-  And 
thus  the  first  result  of  Rose's  cross-examination  was  to  bring  the  two 
closer  to  each  other.  Tbey  went  together  into  the  inner  room  'where 
Anne  had  her  writing  table  and  all  her  business  papers — and  where 
they  sat  and  discussed  Mr.  Loseby's  plans  for  the  employment 
of  money.  *I  would  rather, /ar  rather,  do  something  for  the  estate 
■with  it,'  Anne  said.  '  Those  cottages !  my  father  would  have  con- 
sented to  have  them,  and  Rose  always  took  an  interest  in  them, 
almost  as  great  an  interest  as  I  did.  She  will  be  so  well  off,  what 
does  it  matter  ?  Comfort  to  those  poor  people  is  of  far  more  import- 
ance than  a  little  additional  money  in  the  bank,  for  that  is  what 
it  comes  to — not  even  money  to  spend,  we  have  plenty  of  that.' 

'  You  do  not  seem  to  think  that  all  this  fjionid  have  been  for 
70uraelf,  Anne.  Is.it  possible?  It  is  more  than  I  could  have  be- 
lieved.' 

■Dear  Cosmo,'  said  Anne,  apologetically,  'you  know  I  have 
never  known  what  it  is  to  be  poor.     I  don't  understand  it.    I  am 
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uatellectunlly  convinced,  you  know,  that  I  am  a  beggar,  and  Rose 
haa  everything :  but  otherwise  it  does  not  have  the  slightest  effect 
upon  nae  I  don't  uoderstatid  it.  No,  I  am  not  a  beggar.  I  have 
five  hundred  a  year.' 

•Till  that  little  girl  comes  of  age,'  he  said,  with  an  accent  of 
irritation,  which  alarmed  Anne.  She  laid  her  soft  hand  upon  his  to 
ftM-lm  him. 

*  Ton  like  Rose  well  enough,  Cosmo ;  jou  have  been  bo  kind  to 
her,  taking  them  everywhere.     Don't  be  angry,  it  is  not  her  fault-' 

'  No,  it  is  my  fault,'  he  said.  '  I  am  at  the  bottom  of  all  the 
mischief.  It  is  I  who  have  spoiled  your  life.  She  has  been 
talking  to  me,  that  child,  and  with  the  most  perfect  reason.  She 
says  how  could  I  think  of  marrying  Anne,  if  I  was  bo  poor  ?  She 
is  quite  right,  my  dearest ;  how  could  I  think  of  marrying  you,  of 
throwing  my  shadow  across  your  beautiful,  bright,  prosperous  life  ? ' 

'For  that  matter,'  said  Anne,  with  a  soft  laugh,  'you  did  not, 
Cosmo — you  only  thought  of  loving  me.  You  are  like  the  father  in 
the  "  Prccieuses  Ridicules,"  do  you  remembei-,  who  bo  shocked  every 
body  by  coming  brutally  to  marriage  at  once.  That,  after  all,  has  not 
80  much  to  do  with  it.  Scores  of  people  have  to  wait  for  years  and 
yeai's.  In  the  meantime  the  'pays  de  tendre  is  very  sweet ;  don't  you 
think  so  ?'  she  said,  turning  to  him  soft  eyes  which  were  swimming 
in  a  kind  of  dew  of  light,  liquid  brightness  and  happiness,  like  a  glow 
of  gunshine  in  them.  Wh&t  could  Cosmo  do  or  say  ?  He  protested 
that  it  was  very  sweet,  but  not  enough.  That  nothing  would  be 
«x>ugh  till  he  could  carry  her  away  to  the  home  which  should  be 
hers  and  his,  and  where  nobody  would  intermeddle.  And  Anne  was 
as  happy  as  if  her  lover,  speaking  so  earnestly,  had  been  transformed 
at  once  into  the  hero  and  sage,  high  embodiment  of  man  in  all 
the  nobleness  of  which  man  is  capable,  which  it  was  the  first  necessity 
of  her  happiness  that  he  should  be. 

{To  be  anUinutd.) 
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Life  in  Medijival  Venice. 

VENICE  is  knonu  to  everyone  as  a  city  of  palaces,  of  artistic  splen- 
dour, and  of  canals,  from  which  all  life  and  glory  has  long  since 
passed  away.  What  that  life  and  glory  were  at  their  heig-ht  is  but 
vaguely  realised  in  stories  of  lavish  gaiety  in  domestic  life,  and  of 
dark  mysteries  in  the  autocracy  of  the  Council  of  Ten.  Let  us  re- 
people  Venice  with  the  assistanceof  her  own  chromclers, eye-witnesses  of 
the  scenes  which  passed  around  them :  let  us  try  to  see  her  as  she 
was,  the  better  to  value  what  is  left  of  her. 

Before  entering  upon  her  inner  life  and  its  magnificence,  we  must 
first  of  all  introduce  ourselves  to  the  Companies  of  the  Stocking,  the 
della  colza  brethren,  whose  office  it  was  exclusively  to  make  gorgeous 
with  display  that  life  amongst  the  lagunes.  In  1400,  when  Michele 
Steno  was  elected  Doge,  Venice  was  kept  in  a  state  of  whirling  fes- 
tivity by  a  band  of  young  men,  who  gave  themselves  the  title  of 
'  Compagni  della  Calza,'  from  a  coloured  badge  they  wore  on  their 
stocking.!  So  successful  were  these  young  men  in  arranging  cere- 
monies that  the  Stocking  company  rapidly  grew  into  an  institution ; 
not  only  Venetians  but  also  worthy  foreigners  entered  the  ranks  of 
gaiety,  and  subsequently  ladies  too,  who  wore  the  badge  on  one  of 
their  long  flowing  sleeves.  The  companions  divided  themselves  into 
numerous  groups,  the  Immortals,  the  Eternals,  the  Powerful,  and  so 
forth,  each  with  their  own  especial  dresa,  and,  as  behoved  the  leaders  of 
fashionable  Venice,  they  wore  garments  of  surpassing  beauty. 

At  their  reunions  the  coup  d'ceil  was  dazzling;  they  wore 
jackets  of  velvet  embroidered  with  gold,  they  had  bushy  cuffs  of  lace 
appearing  from  beneath  their  sleeves  ;  over  their  shoulders  was  cast  a 
mantle  of  golden  cloth,  of  damask,  or  of  crimson  velvet ;  on  their 
heads  they  wore  black  or  scarlet  caps  ornamented  at  the  peak  with 
a  rich  jewel,  which  hung  down  over  their  right  ear ;  their  hair  was 
worn  long  and  Sowing,  or  else  plaited  with  silken  threads ;  on  their 
legs  were  the  tight-fitting  stockings  of  the  order ;  whilst  their  pointed 
shoe  was  another  excuse  for  the  display  of  diamonds. 

The  brethren  of  the  Stocking  were  the  embodiment  of  all  that 
was  rich  and  glorious  in  ancient  Venice.  Ho  private  feast,  no  nuptial 
ceremony,  no  public  or  ducal  reception  was  conducted  without  their 
assistance ;  ever  ready  were  they  to  disperse  themselves  through  the 
city  to  organise  festivity.  Instead  of  the  old  mystery  plays  they  in- 
troduced gorgeous  representations  of  old  Boman  plays,  and  thereby 
materially  assisted  in  furthering  theatrical  enterprise  ;    not  even  a 
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Church  festival  was  considered  well  conducted  uoder  other  super- 
vision than  theirs. 

When  Henry  III.  of  France,  and  King  of  Poland,  was  on  his  re- 
turn to  Paris  to  take  up  the  government  which  bad  devolved  upon  him 
by  the  death  of  Catharine  de'  Medici's  two  elder  sons,  he  passed 
through  Venice,  and  the  reception  given  to  him  by  the  Queen  of  the 
Adriatic  is  a  &ir  specimen  of  numerous  other  displays  of  a  like 
nature.* 

On  the  Venetian  firontier  a  goodly  number  of  senators  and  coun- 
cillors met  the  king ;  his  gondola  was  spread  with  gold  brocade,  the 
nobles  told  off  to  attend  upon  him  were  dressed  in  flowing  robes  of 
silk  :  sixty  halberdiers  as  guards  of  honour  wore  liveries  of  orange- 
coloured  silk,  and  carried  ancient  battle-axes. 

Four  hundred  rowers  sped  the  royal  craft  on  its  way  to  the  Lido, 
followed  by  countless  gondolas  of  the  nobility  draped  in  cloth  of  gold, 
and  resplendent  with  mirrors  a'nd  arms.  On  tbe  Lido  was  erected  a 
triumpljal  arch,  of  which  Palladio,  the  celebrated  Vicenzan,  had  been 
tbe  architect,  and  which  Tintoretto  and  Paolo  Veronese  bad  painted. 
The  king  was  lodged  in  the  Foscari  palace,  adorned  for  the  purpose 
with  everything  that  was  rich  in  tapestry  and  gold.  But  the  ban- 
quet in  the  evening  was  the  most  striking  ceremony.  It  took  place 
at  the  Criudecca,  just  over  against  the  favourite  hotel  of  modem 
Venice ;  the  royal  gondola  glided  down  the  Grand  Canal,  amidst  soft 
sounding  music,  and  at  the  steps  the  monarch  was  received  by  twelve 
noblemen,  dressed  in  picturesque  mariners'  costume,  blue  satin  with 
scarlet  facings,  each  with  a  lady  in  white  resting  on  his  arm.  Three 
thousand  gueats  were  awaiting  the  king's  advent  in  the  courtyard, 
resplendent  with  jewels  and  gold  brocade.  To  while  away  the  time 
before  the  banquet  was  announced,  an  acrobat  performed  gymnastic 
feats,  for  the  edification  of  the  guest,  and  all  around  was  assembled 
a  sparkling  fieet  of  gondolas  with  their  torches  and  gilded  prows,  and 
their  crimson  damask  coverings  floating  in  the  waves,  for  there  were 
no  sumptuary  laws  in  those  days,  and  no  restraint  on  display. 

Tables  were  laid  to  accommodate  the  three  thousand.  For  the 
royal  entertainment  a  curious  surprise  was  prepared.  Henry  was  in- 
vited to  seat  himself  at  a  table  made  entirely  of  sugar ;  the  napkios, 
plates,  knives,  forks,  &c.,  were  all  made  of  that  commodity ;  so  good 
was  the  deception  that  the  king  complacently  sat  down,  but,  on  taking 
up  his  napkin,  he  found  it  crumbled  beneath  his  grasp.  The  plate 
before  tbe  king  had  upon  it  the  figure  of  a  queen  seated  on  two 
tigers,  which  bad  on  their  breasts  the  arms  of  France  and  Poland. 
On  the  right  of  the  royal  seat  were  two  sugar  lions  with  a  Pallas,  and 
a  Justice  of  like  material,  whilst  on  his  left  stood  a  sugar  St.  Mark, 
and  a  sugar  David,  and  on  the  table  were  spread  horses,  trees,  ships, 
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Ac,  all  of  sTigsr.  After  tbe  repast  l,26o  figures  of  sugar  were  dis- 
tributed amoDgst  the  &ir  sex  aa  a  pleasing  memorial  of  tbe  event. 

After  tfais  episode  the  king  was  taken  to  a  more  substantial  table, 
and  to  food  of  a  more  snbstantial  character.  At  the  intervals  of  the 
courses  comedies  were  acted  and  poems  sung ;  around  the  hall  were 
planted  rare  trees  and  odorouB  plants ;  baskets  full  of  fruit  hung  from 
the  ceiling,  and  tame  harea,  rabbits,  and  birds  w^^e  chained  amongst 
the  trees  with  silken  cords.  The  repast  lasted  for  four  hours,  and 
ninety  courses  passed  before  the  royal  eyes ;  and  then  at  the  end  of 
all  thin^  a  huge  pie  was  opened  from  which  iflsued  birds ;  and  the 
guests  arose  to  give  them  chase,  the  prize  for  the  largest  bag  being 
Ml  ostrich  ^g  set  in  gold.  With  this  began  the  dancing  and  revelry  of 
the  evening. 

These  public  banquets  were  imitated  extensively  in  private  life. 
Four  to  five  hundred  ducats  was  an  ordinary  sum  for  a  Venetian  to 
spend  on  an  entertainment.  The  art  of  cooking  was  carried  to  a 
ridiculous  excess ;  into  every  dish  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  cast 
some  gold  dust  to  give  it  what  they  termed  'the  heart." 

In  1515,  shortly  after  the  successful  battle  of  Marignano,  the 
Venetians  prepared  to  enjoy  right  well  the  espousal  of  Benedetto 
Grimani  with  the  daughter  of  Vettor  P^ni.  The  Company  of  the 
Stocking  as  usual  undertook  the  arrangement  of  the  ceremony ;  they 
prepared  a  perfect  fleet  of  gondolas  all  decked  with  crimson  and  gold, 
to  follow  the  raised  barge  which  bore  the  bride  and  bridegroom  from 
the  Fisani  pHlace  ;  at  the  landing  stage  for  the  piazza  S.  Marco  was 
prepared  a  novelty  for  water-locked  Venice,  no  less  than  a  cavalcade  of 
richly  caparisoned  horses  which  carried  the  bridal  paity  twice  round 
the  square,  in  which  banners  and  garlands  hung  from  every  window. 

A  hundred  ladies  laden  with  jewels  accompanied  the  bride,  who 
was  dressed  in  crimson  velvet,  to  the  altar  of  St.  Mark.  Torch- 
bearers,  trumpeters,  and  halberdiers  accompanied  the  procession ; 
the  councillors  and  procurators  of  the  Bepublio  sat  in  the  choir. 
After  the  ceremony  a  grand  banquet  was  given  at  the  Pisani  palace  at 
which  tbe  Doge,  the  bride's  uncle,  was  present.  The  bride  prostrated 
herself  weeping  at  the  ducal  feet,  and  implored  her  uncle's  blessing 
before  the  gilded  gondola  bore  her  and  her  husband  down  the  G-rand 
Canal  to  spend  their  honeymoon  in  the  Contarini  Palace. 

At  these  wedding  ceremonies  the  best  man,  or  Compare  ddCaneUo, 
had  a  weary  time  of  it ;  his  duties  were  numerous,  and  the  gift  ex- 
pected of  Mm  for  the  bride  most  expensive.  At  the  Grimani  wed- 
ding the  best  man  gave  tbe  bride  an  embalmed  sable  with  a  chain  of 
solid  gold  around  its  neck.* 

In  the  days  of  old  Venetian  simplicity,  a  settled  time  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  asBembling  together  of  the  virgins  of  the  town,  out 
«f  whom  each  youth  selected  as  his  bride  the  one  that  pleased  him 
best  in  the  presence  of  public  officials.     When  the  ranks  of  beauty 
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had  been  well  thinned,  a  provident  legislatore  enacted  that  the  fair 
fiaihc6e8  should  disburse  a  sum  of  money  to  serve  as  a  dower  for  those 
less  gifted  by  nature  to  enable  them  to  secure  husbands.* 

As  centuries  rolled  on,  *  dower  hunting '  became  a  vice  amongst 
the  youths  of  Venice,  to  such  au  extent  that  special  legislation  was 
requisite  to  keep  it  in  check,  A  decree  of  the  Senate,^  April  g,  1555, 
asserts  that  *  the  youths  no  longer  give  themselves  to  business  in  the 
city,  nor  to  navigation,  nor  to  other  laudable  industries,  putting  ail 
their  trust  in  the  said  excessive  doweriea.'  Hence  it  was  found 
necessary  to  put  a  restriction  on  the  Eame. 

The  wedding  ceremonies  in  the  humbler  class  were  a  reflex  of  the 
display  in  which  people  of  a  more  exalted  podtioo  indulged.  Yet  in 
private  life  some  of  the  customs,  which  are  in  existence  even  to-day,  bad 
their  origin.  The  roughest  peasant  boy  fisherman,  if  be  would  woo  his 
Phyllis,  must  needs  deck  himself  in  velvet,  and  be  redolent  with  per- 
fumes. If  the  suit  was  acceptable,  both  families  would  meet  round  a 
festive  board,  when  the  pledge  or  golden  ring  was  given  by  the  swain 
to  his  intended.  During  the  probationary  period  of  engagement 
numerous  and  curious  gifts  were  exchanged  between  the  lovers.  At 
Easter  time  the  young  man  came  with  a  cake  {focacda) ;  at  Chriatiiiaa 
with  an  almond  cake  and  mustard ;  on  All  Saints'  I>ay  with  sweets 
called  fava  ;  on  St.  Martin's  Day  with  chestnuts ;  and  on  the  feast  of 
St.  Mark  with  a  rose-bud,  whilst  the  bride  elect,  in  exchange  for  these 
love  tokens,  would  give  him  silken  sashee,  embroidered  handkerchiefs, 
&c.  But  never  were  combs  allowed,  for  they  savoured  of  witchcraft ; 
nor  books  or  images  of  the  saints,  for  they  caused  displeasure;  nor 
scissors,  for  they  were  emblematic  of  evil  tongues ;  nor  pins,  for  there 
was  something  about  them  suggestive  of  stinging  words.'  The  best 
man,  too,  in  humble  life,  was  heavily  taxed  for  the  honour  bestowed 
upon  him.  On  him  devolved  the  duty  of  presenting  the  bride  with  a 
box  of  comfits,  a  bouquet  of  artificial  flowers,  and  a  purse  of  money 
with  which  to  commence  her  housekeeping,  likewise  with  six  bottles 
of  malaga  and  Cyprus  wine,  and  six  of  rosolio  liqueur  for  the  nuptial 
banquet." 

We  admire  greatly  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark,  its  mosaic-faced 
cathedral,  its  tame  pigeons,  and  its  dazzling  caf£s,  yet  we  seldom 
realise  how  gay'  it  must  have  been  in  the  days  when  tournaments  and 
bull  figbta  were  held  therein :  and  a  bull-fight  in  Venice  was  not  the 
atrocious  spectacle  it  is  in  Spain.  Human  life  and  limbs  were  never 
risked ;  the  infuriated  aninml  was  held  in  check  by  cords  attached  to 
its  horns,  whilst  dogs  were  let  loose  upon  it  to  accomplish  the  end. 

Bat  tournaments  were  the  real  amusements  which  rejoiced  the 
hearts  of  grandeur-loving  Venetians.  There  sat  the  Doge  and  Coan- 
cil  on  a  raised  platform  at  the  cathedral  door ;  the  piazza  was  adorned 
with  pictures,  pavilions,  banners,  and  shields.     Mounted  on  horses 
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vitlt  Bhiuing  trappings,  the  combatanta  fought  in  raiment  of  purple 
and  gold ;  the  prize  would  be  a  crowa  of  gold  sparkling  with  gems,' 
and,  says  Petrarch,  who  was  present  at  one  in  1364,'" '  in  the  manage- 
ment of  arms,  and  in  bearing  fatigue,  the  Venetians  show  that  they 
are  as  capable  by  land,  as  they  are  invincible  by  sea.' 

Everybody  knows  how  the  Doge  on  Ascension  Day  was  wont  to 
wed  the  Adriatic  with  a  golden  ring,  in  commemoration  of  a  victory 
gained  by  the  Venetians  over  some  pirates  in  997 ;  but  an  almosb 
more  interesting  ceremony  than  this,  which  took  place  on  Holy 
Thursday,  has  long  since  sunk  into  oblivion.  In  1162,  Ulrico, 
patriarch  of  Aquileia,  organised  a  great  rising  of  the  men  of  Friuli 
agaiast  Venice,  but  the  patriarch  was  l)eaten,  and  together  with 
twelve  priests  was  taken  captive  by  the  queen  of  the  Adriatic.  Pope 
Yitale  II.  ordered  their  lives  to  be  spared,  but  at  the  same  time  com- 
pelled the  patriarch  to  pay  an  annual  tribute,  on  Hol^  Thursday,  of  a 
bull  and  twelve  pigs,  as  perpetual  symbols  of  the  patriarch's  and  his 
twelve  followers'  disgrace.  Every  year,  on  this  day,  great  festivities 
were  held  ;  bonfires  and  illuminations  anticipated  the  break  of  day ; 
the  bull  and  his  twelve  inferiors  were  slaughtered  before  a  vast  con- 
course in  the  piazza,  and  then,  by  way  of  concluding  the  pantomime, 
a  wooden  castle  was  erected  in  the  Ducal  Hall  representing  the  forti- 
fications of  Friuli,  which  the  Doge  and  Council  solemnly  demolished 
before  the  eyes  of  admiring  spectators." 

Water  pursuits  formed  an  essential  part,  in  the  life  of  amphibious 
Venice.  Begattae  and  processions  of  gondolas  took  place  on  a  most 
extravagant  scale  of  magnificence,  as  we  gather  from  the  sumptuary 
laws,  which  were  passed  ,to  suppress  the  expenditure  on  them.  In 
earlier  days  the  Venetians  dearly  loved  a  game  called  the  'Force  of 
Hercules,'  a  contest  which  gave  rise  to  wild  contention  between  the 
inhabitants  of  liigud  and  tji  la  of  the  Grand  Canal;  it  consisted  in  two 
tightly  packed  pyramids  of  men  erected  on  fiatr-bottomed  barges, 
who  chaiged  each  other  with  excessive  vehemence  until  one  barge 
load  Bucc^ded  in  dislodging  the  occupants  of  the  other,  and  in  cap- 
biring  the  craft.  They  were  arranged  as  follows :  on  this  wooden 
baige  a  group  of  men  supported  shouldeT-high  a  smaller  stage,  on 
which  stood  another  smaller  group  on  whose  shoulders  a  third  tier 
placed  themselves,  until  seven  or  eight  tapering  stories  were  crowned 
by  a  boy  called  the  'crest,'  whose  cou^  deforce  consisted  in  turning 
head  over  heels  on  the  top  of  the  pyramid,  and  then  standing  on  his 
head  to  carry  out  m  extenso  the  tapering  summit  of  a  pyramid  with 
his  toe. 

A  similar  game  was  played  on  wooden  bridges  thrown  across  the 
Crrand  Canal,  without  any  balustrades ;  an  equal  number  of  combatants 
charged  from  either  side,  and  those  who  retained  their  footing  on  the 
bridge,  and  reached  the  opposite  side  in  safety,  were  accounted 
TictOTS." 
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A  curious  instance  of  Venetian  aquatic  peculiarities  existed  until 
quite  a  recent  date,  in  the  boibU  republic  of  6Hbenneu,who  inhabited 
the  district  of  San  NicolJ)  dei  Slendicoli,  a  remote  quarter  of  Venice 
near  the  sea  ;  these  fiBhermen  annually  elected  their  ga^toldo,  or 
Doge,  twelve  presidents,  and  one  chancellor  of  their  aquatic  republic. 
These  functionaries  regulated  all  the  fishing  laws  of  Venice,  cared  for 
the  lives  of  those  who  found  their  vocation  in  the  deep,  settled  their 
disputes,  and  passed  judgment  amongst  tliem  without  any  interfer- 
ence from  the  State ;  in  fact,  aristocratic  Venice,  if  provided  with  fish, 
cared  not  to  infringe  the  liberties  of  their  fishmongerH,  always  a 
trouble  to  every  community,  and  perhaps  beat  governed  when  allowed 
to  govern  themselves.'* 

It  was  a  grand  day  for  this  humble  district  of  Venice,  when  on 
May  19,  1476,  the  Voge,  Andrea  Vendramioi,  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Doge  E^ldassare  Civran,  and  his  fishermen  subjects.  Banners  streamed 
from  their  hovels,  to  welcome  the  head  functionary  of  the  aristocratic 
State  ;  in  the  evening  the  Doge  and  Signory  of  Venice  entertained  at  a 
banquet  the  Ulte  of  the  fishing  community,  who  brought  with  them,  as 
a  present  for  the  supreme  magistrate,  one  straw  hat,  one  bottle  of 
moscat  wine,  and  some  oranges." 

The  luxury  and  grandeur  of  the  costumes  worn  by  Venetian  ladies 
trace  their  origin  entirely  to  Venetian  crusaders  and  commerce  in 
the  East.  Before  1071  the  Venetians  were  comparatively  simple  in 
their  attire;  in  that  year  their  Doge,  Domenico  Selvo,  married  a 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  Constantine  Ducas.  She 
brought  with  her  Eastern  customs  and  luxuries,  which  made  deep 
impression  upon  her  simple-minded  contemporaries  in  Venice;  she 
waa  wont  to  wash  in  scented  water,  to  cover  her  body  with  perfumes 
and  rich  unguents,  and  to  bathe  her  face  every  morning  with  dew, 
gathered  expressly  for  her  by  her  slaves.'*  The  chroniclers  con- 
temptuously speak  of  the  orange  water  she  profusely  used,  of  her  per- 
fumed gloves,  of  her  Rilken  vests,  and  of  the  gold  stickshemade  use  of  to 
convey  her  food  to  her  mouth,  and  they  attribute  to  the  judgment  of 
God  on  this  excessive  luxury,  her  declining  health  and  early  death. 
Yet  could  they  but  have  witnessed,  a  few  centuries  later,  the  hold 
these  luxuries  would  have,  not  only  over  the  fair  ones  of  Venice,  but 
iikewise  over  the  men,  they  would  with  reason  have  quaked  for  the 
well-being  of  their  Eepublic. 

The  rich  dresses  of  Venetian  ladies  are  well  known  to  us  all  in  the 
canvases  of  Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  and  others  ;  their  flowing  sleeves, 
their  jewelled  head-dresses,  the  richness  of  their  silks  and  satins,  and 
moreover  their  long-flowing  trains,  of  which  Cristoforo  Moro  com- 
plaints thus :  '  Married  women  have  exceeding  long  tails  to  their  vest- 
ments, which  drag  along  the  ground,  which  thing  is  diabolical.'  The 
extravagance  of  women  in  their  jewellery  and  dress  brought  ruin  on 
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many  a  houeeliold,  and  from  the  sumptuaiy  laws  of  later  history  we 
gather  the  extent  to  which  the  evil  had  niD.  As  an  instance  of 
female  eccentricity  in  Venice,  we  may  mention  the  high-heeled 
boots  they  wore.  Invented  originally  to  keep  their  dresses  out  of 
the  mud,  these  boots  grew  into  such  an  excessive  size,  that  the  soles 
and  heels  were  irequently  over  a  foot  in  height,  consequently  a 
Venetian  lady  had  great  difficulty  in  locomotion,  and  required  two 
maid-servanta  and  two  men-servants  to  accompany  her  on  her  walks, 
aa  a  support  from  &lling,'^  and  to  prevent  tliis  folly  and  unnecettsary 
expenditure,  &equent  statutes  were  passed,  but,  says  one  government 
decree, '  the  ladies  of  Venice  pay  but  little  heed  to  our  orders.' " 

Into  their  baths  these  devotees  of  &shion  would  throw  musk, 
amber,  aloea,  myrrh,  cedar  leaves,  lavender,  mint,  &e.;  their  pale 
cheeks  they  would  rouge  with  paint,  and  during  the  night  tbey  would 
place  slices  of  raw  veal,  which  had  been  soaked  for  several  bourn  in 
milk,  over  their  faces,  to  dispel  the  pallor  incident  on  dissipation. 
In  short,  hundreds  of  strange  receipts  are  extant  for  preparing 
unguents  to  make  their  hands  and  feet  soft,  to  make  their  nails  rosy, 
and  their  skin  glossy." 

In  the  seclusion  of  their  rooms  the  Venetian  ladies  gave  much 
time  to  music,  and  to  the  singing  of  madrigals ;  they  took  but  little 
exercise  except  in  gondolas,  they  delighted  in  chess,  and  even  in  this 
modest  pastime  their  extravagance  was  unlimited,  for  richly  wrought 
gold  and  silver  men,  set  with  chalcedon,  jasper,  and  jewels,  or  of  the 
finest  crystal,  would  alone  satisfy  their  taste. '^  Dearly  did  they  love 
all  games  of  chance,  for  many  authorities  tell  us  that  in  Venice  cards 
were  first  invented;  taroc^i  was  the  favourite  game,  for  which 
elegantly  designed  cards  were  executed  and  stamped,  as  the  law  de- 
manded, with  the  senatorial  permission.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
evils  of  gambling  manifested  themselves,  for  a  decree  of  the  Council 
of  Ten,  in  1 506,  prohibited  games  of  chance,""  the  sale  of  cards  and 
dice,  and  obliged  servants  to  denounce  their  masters  who  had  gambling 
parties  in  their  houses.  Yet  this  must  have  soon  been  repealed,  for 
nowhere  did  gambling  go  to  greater  lengths  than  at  Venice  in  later 
years ;  the  Kidotto  and  Casini  of  Venice  were  far  greater  hells  than 
even  Monaco  and  Homburg. 

For  visiting  delinquents  with  condign  punishment  the  Venetian 
lawgivers  are  proverbial ;  assassinations,  sacril^es,  &c.,  were  common 
in  the  bye-ways  of  Venice,  and  the  law  saw  fit  to  visit  the  perpe- 
trators of  them  with  every  severity  possible.  One,  Pietro  Kambertn,"' 
for  kilUng  his  maternal  aunt  and  two  cousins,  was  condemned  to  be 
placed  on  a  fiat-bottomed  barge,  naked  to  the  waist,  and  tied  t«  a 
poet.  Thus  he  was  conducted  the  length  of  the  Grand  Canal, 
receiving  by  the  way  pinches  from  red>hot  pincers ;  at  Santa  Croce 
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he  was  put  on  shore  and  tied  t^  the  tail  of  a  horse  for  some  dietaoce, 
then  his  right  hand  was  cut  off,  and  finally  he  was  beheaded  between 
the  two  columns  on  the  Piazzetta,  and  his  body  quartered. 

From  remote  ages  there  existed  in  Venice  contracts  for  the  purchase 
of  and  merchandise  in  slaves.  Cargoes  of  human  flesh  reached  the 
Adriatic  from  Tartary,  Russia,  Africa,  &c.,  and  were  sold  by  public 
auction  at  San  Giorgio  and  the  Rialto.  They  were  baptised  and 
well  treated  as  a  rule,  for  in  wills  and  contracts  we  not  tinfrequenUy 
find  faithful  slaves  mentioned,  whereas  hired  servants  were  never 
remembered  by  testators.'* 

Aldus  Maoutius,  the  celebrated  printer,  had  a  small  blact  slave 
whom  the  superstitious  believed  to  be  an  emissary  of  Satan.  To 
satisfy  the  curious,  one  day  he  said  publicly  in  church,  'I,  Aldus 
Manutius,  printer  to  the  Holy  Church,  have  this  day  made  public 
exposure  of  the  printer's  devil ;  all  who  think  he  is  not  flesh  and 
blood,  come  and  pinch  him.'  Hence,  in  Venice  arose  the  somewhat 
curious  sobHquet  of  the  '  printer's  devil.' 

Perhaps  some  of  the  most  interesting  glimpses  at  Venetian  inner 
life  are  afforded  to  us  in  the  villas  of  literary  and  artistic  men. 
Literature  and  science  were  so  absorbing,  even  to  the  early  Venetians, 
that  a  law  was  once  in  vogue  forbidding  those  who  could  with  counsel 
or  strength  assist  their  country  from  entering  the  ranks  of  science.** 

The  patricians  were  wont  to  meet  in  each  other's  houses,  in  rooms 
exclusively  devoted  to  these  literary  gatherings,  where  everytbing 
pleasing  to  a  refined  taste  was  prepar^  for  them.  The  very  floors 
of  these  rooms  were  inlaid  with  scientific  devices;  the  wal^  were 
covered  with  frescoes  or  pictures  by  the  best  artists.  The  ceilings 
depicted  a  starry  hemis]^ere.  Poetry  throve  wonderfully  at  these 
rSuniona,  and  after  the  arrival  of  Aretino  at  Venice,  in  1527,  the 
poetical  talent  of  Venice  reached  its  height.  Aretino,  as  ^o  other 
learned  men,  received  a  hearty  welcome  from  the  Doge ;  he  was 
fawned  upon  and  thoroughly  spoilt  by  the  patricians;  consequently, 
his  poetry  became  mean  and  time-serving.  As  an  adventurer,  he 
knew  where  best  to  plant  his  flattery ;  as  a  poet,  he  could  deck  that 
flattery  in  moat  becoming  robes.  He  lived  on  the  Crrand  Canal,  and 
loved,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  letters,  to  watch  the  busy  life  beneath  him ; 
he  was  a  constant  guest  at  all  the  leading  botises  of  Venice,  and  gave 
himself  up  to  a  life  of  thorough  voluptuousness.  'The  Aretino' 
became  the  nickname  of  the  fastest  living  coterie  of  Venice,  and  under 
his  guidance  they  indulged  in  many  an  orgy.  Aretino,  moreover, 
was  on  most  intimate  terms  with  Titian  and  Sansovino ;  between 
these  three  friends  a  constant  round  of  gaiety  went  on.  'When  the 
snowflakes  fell,  Titian  and  Aretino  in  a  well-warmed  room  would  sit 
at  table  and  quaff  Trebbian  wine,  the  gift  of  the  wife  of  Correggio, 
and  they  would  eat  thrushes  cooked  with  laurel  and  pepper,  and 
hams  of  Friuli,  sent  to  Aretino  by  the  Count  Manfred  of  Collalto.'** 
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Not  a  foreigner  of  celebrity  passed  through  Venice  without  being 
welcome  at  the  house  of  Aretino,  and  if  his  conatant  visitors  wearied 
him  he  would  call  a  gondola  and  glide  to  the  quiet  abode  of  Titian 
in  a  remote  part  of  the  city  called  Biri,  to  the  loggia  of  which  one 
ascended  by  a  garden  and  stairs,  and  the  view  from  which  extended 
over  the  poetical  lagunes  to  the  distant  Alps.  Aretino'a  death  was 
significant  of  bis  Ufe;  one  evening  whilst  at  table  be  beard  an 
ol^cene  joke  which  convulsed  him  with  laughter ;  he  fell  from  his 
chair  and  knocked  his  head  heavily  on  the  lloor ;  this  caused  hie 
death  shortly  afterwards." 

On  the  Rialto,  hard  by  the  shops  of  many-coloured  cloths,  fnd 
near  the  desks  of  the  money-changers,  was  the  house  of  Gentile 
Bellini,  adorned  with  pictures ;  an  abode  of  the  Muses,  which  was  a 
favourite  re7i^2vou8  of  bis  fellow  artists.  Tintoretto,  too,  was  a 
proverbial  hrni  vivant,  and  dearly  loved  a  jest.  At  bis  musical 
entertainments,  patronised  by  the  6lite  of  Venice,  his  daughter 
Marietta  would  delight  the  audience  with  her  songs.  The  artists  of 
Venice  enjoyed  full  Uberty  of  speech  and  action  ;  in  short  they  con- 
stituted a  species  of  aristocracy  by  themselves,  honoured  and  respected 
by  the  whole  of  Venice.  One  day  a  patrician  Bat  for  his  picture ; 
l^toretto  was  the  artist ;  the  noble  repeatedly  impressed  on  him  the 
necessity  of  accurately  copying  the  lace  and  the  golden  ornaments 
which  hung  &om  his  robes.  Disgusted  at  being  thus  spoken  to, 
Tintoretto  at  length  cast  down  his  brush  and  said, '  Go  to  Bassano, 
he  will  paint  you  heEt>*  Now  Baasano  was  known  to  all  Venice  as 
the  most  skilful  depicter  of  the  animal  world.  Assuredly  the 
patrician  most  have  felt  humbled. 

The  pedigree  of  theatrical  development  is  well  traced  in  Venice. 
Rude  mystery  plays  in  the  Piazza  amused  the  earlier  inhabitants 
of  the  lagunes ;  stages  were  set  up  for  them  wherever  a  sufficient 
space  was  to  be  found ;  the  creation  of  Adam  and  Eve,  the  Annuncia- 
tion, and  the  Crucifixion  formed  the  most  favourite  subjects,  the 
interludes  of  which  were  filled  up  with  the  ludicrous  scenes  of  Pun- 
cinello,  or  jocose  contests  between  Pontius  Pilate  and  Judas,  which 
live,  say  etymologists,  to-day  in  the  streets  of  London,  under  the  name 
of  •  Punch  and  Judy.'  By  the  instrumentality  of  the  Stocking 
brethren  a  new  element  was  introduced  into  the  theatrical  world  in 
the  shape  of  Tnomaria,  which  took  place  generally  after  the  ban- 
quets and  weddings  in  private  life — for  long  they  kept  exclusively  s 
private  nature ;  at  these  a  poet  would  recite,  with  but  little  scenic 
display,  extravagant  and  jocose  lays  about  the  ancestors  of  the  chief 
guest  or  bride.  The  pleasure-loving  rich  quickly  adopted  these 
momaria  on  every  possible  occasion,  until,  in  process  of  time,  they 
foand  their  way  into  the  Piazza*'  and  public  places.  In  1532,  on 
Holy  Thuieday,  there  took  place  a  grand  momaria  in  the  Piazza  of 
St,  Hark.     Stage  effect  was  carefully  studied,  and  the  accompani- 
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meat  of  masic  added  zest  to  the  performance.  Pallas  riding  on  a 
serpent,  holding  in  one  hand  a  shield  and  in  the  other  a  book, 
opened  the  entertainment ;  she  vas  followed  by  Justice  and  his 
emblems  riding  on  an  elephant;  next  came  Concord  on  a  stork, 
bearing  in  one  hand  a  aceptre  and  in  the  other  a  sphere.  Fourtlily, 
Victory  rode  in  on  borselwck  with  a  sceptre,  a  sword,  and  a  shield. 
Peace  came  next  mounted  on  a  lamb,  her  sceptre  was  adorned  with 
olives.  Lastly,  came  Abundance  with  the  usual  emblems.  Around 
these  all^orical  figures  of  the  highest  class  flitted  others  of  as 
inferior  order :  such  as  Ignorance  on  an  ass,  Violence  on  a  serpent. 
War,  Death,  and  Penury,  which  la^t  was  mounted  on  a  dog  with  a 
cornucopia  fuU  of  straw.  The  stage  represented  the  temple  of  Janus, 
and  was  adorned  with  arms  and  trophies ;  a  mock  fight  took  place 
between  the  opposite  elements  depicted  on  the  stage,  until  at  length 
Victory,  who  was  di-essed  as  the  Queen  of  the  Adriutic,  declared  her- 
self, and  the  gates  of  the  temple  were  shut.  Dancing  succeeded  this 
entertainment,  and  the  piiizza  was  wild  with  delight,^ 

In  the  private  villas  of  great  men,  fables,  classical  playp,  and 
comedies,  became  common  during  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. But  it  required  the  exertions  of  the  companies  of  the  Calza  to 
improve  the  tone  of  the  Venetian  stage,  so  as  to  suit  the  tastes  of  the 
populace.  Gradually  wooden  stages  on  the  Piazza  gave  place  to 
cloeed-in  buildings  which  could  be  utilised  in  winter.  Tintoretto 
painted  scenic  representations  for  them  in  his  less  ambitious  days ; 
Vasari  designed  the  representation  for  one  of  Arctino's  plays  called 
'Talanta;'  and  in  1565  one  of  the  Calza  companies  summoned  to 
Venice  Palladio,  who  had  just  erected  his  curioun  tittle  wooden 
theatre  at  Vicenza,  still  an  object  of  curiosity  to  the  traveller  who 
halts  at  that  city ;  he  erected  a  corresponding  one  at  Venice  in  the 
monastery  of  Santa  Maria  della  Carita;  Zuccari  painted  twelve  pic- 
tures for  it,  and  it  was  opened  nrith  the  representation  of  a  play  by 
Dal  Monte,  likewise  from  Vicenza,  called  '  Antigoao.* 

By  the  end  of  that  century  all  the  stage  components  were  in 
working  order :  music,  scenery,  comedy  and  tragedy,  so  that  by  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century  Venice  waa  the  owner  of  do  less  than 
eighteen  theatres.** 

Antnmn  life  in  the  villas  on  the  mainland  was  a  delightful 
feature  in  rich  Venetian  life.  Punctilious  in  detail,  lavish  in  every 
luxury,  this  rural  life  of  a  Venetian  patrician  affords  an  excellent  in- 
sight into  Ihe  character  and  customs  of  the  dwellers  amongst  the 
lagunes.  The  AoIg^  far  niente^  proverbially  Italian,  found  its  excep- 
tion in  Venice.  When  taking  their  viUegglatv/ra,  the  Venetians 
divided  the  day,  allotting  to  each  boor  a  separate  occupation.  At 
nine  in  the  morning  a  hell  rang  and  all  arose,  barbers  were  in  atten- 
dance to  shave  the  guests,  and  when  toilettes  were  completed  they 
all  asBembled  at  ten  for  *cafi%*  and  a  light  collation,  at  which  they 
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were  joioed  by  the  master  of  the  house ;  an  hour's  conversation 
followed ;  at  eleven  another  bell  rang  to  Bnmmon  the  household  to 

It  was  then  expected  of  everybody  to  retire  to  his  room  for  study 
or  contemplation  until  two  o'clock,  when  dinner  was  announced. 
Three  rooms  were  generally  allotted  for  this  meal,  one  for  soups  and 
vegetables,  another  for  meats,  and  a  third  for  sweets  and  fruits. 

The  chase,  walking,  and  picnics  in  the  neighbouring  forests 
occupied  the  afternoons,  and  on  these  excursions  baskets  of  food 
were  generally  carried  by  domestics,  bo  that  whan  the  guests  returned 
home  no  ^ther  meal  was  necessary,  and  all  could  assemble  round 
the  gambling  table,  or  watch  the  theatrical  representations  provided 
for  their  amusement,  without  the  intemiption  of  another  lengthy 
dinner." 

Thus  the  wealthy  Venetian  wiled  away  his  life,  a  life  of  constant 
contact  with  everything  refined  and  luxurious,  everything  artistic  to 
please  the  eye,  everything  to  gratify  the  sense.  Xone  of  this  is  to  be 
seen  now.  Venice  of  to-day,  like  some  lovely  shell  spumed  by  the 
waves,  lies  stranded  on  her  own  Adriatic,  inhabited  by  a  race  of 
beings  who  have  crept  in  upon  and  utilised  the  glory  left  behind  by 
the  dead. 

J.  Theodore  Behi. 

"  Longo,  Memene. 
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Love  and  Friendship. 

Bt  thb  Authob  or  '  Coksolatioks. 

Ask  the  same  for  me,  for  frieniLi  should  have  all  things 

IT  IB  a  mistake  to  say  tbat  marriage  spoils  friendeliip.  Few  of  my 
best  Mends  have  been  singly  blessed.  If  your  friend  has  a  soii^ 
large  enough  to  love  wisely  and  supremely  well,  whatever  enriches 
his  life  and  adds  to  his  happioesa  will  enrich  his  capacity  for  friend- 
ship and  add  to  your  delight  in  his  society.  It  is  a  poor  soul  that 
can  only  love  one  at  a  time.  If  you  lose  your  friend  by  marriage,  of 
two  things,  one :  either  he  was  not  much  loss,  or  you  are  not.  I 
think  very  often  when  people  ostentatiously  proclaim  tiiat  they  will 
withdraw  &om  an  old  intimacy  because  their  intimate  bas  got  a  wife, 
they  have  an  unconscious  dread  of  showing  their  souls  in  the  undress 
of  friendship  to  an  unbiassed  eye.  It  is  a  test,  and  a  severe  one,  of 
mutual  love,  and  more  rare  mutual  respect,  when  the  two  who  are  as 
one  have  nothing  between  them  that  an  old  friend  cannot  wholly 
love;  and  not  less,  so  for  the  friend  who  comes  en  tiers,  to  ask 
nothing  from  either  that  he  daies  not  ask  from  both.  But  if 
this  double  difficulty  can  be  overcome,  a  more  than  commonly 
precious  friendship  survives.  The  peculiar  fragrance  of  a  love  ^  deu:c 
can  only  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  are  passed  masters  in  the  art  of 
loving,  and  the  rarity  of  these,  not  the  selfishness  of  happy  love,  is  t^e 
cause  of  the  common  error  that  marriage  and  old  friendship  are 
incompatible  goods, 

I  was  staying  with  two  old  and  married  friends  in  Brittany.  The 
so-called  chateau  is  half  a  farm,  the  buildings  more  like  a  farm-house 
than  most  EngU^  manors,  but  all  unspoilt  by  modernisation.  I  am 
thinking  of  a  May  morning,  when  the  rosea  hid  the  tangled  bushes 
with  pink  and  white  cushions  of  aweet  hloom  that  seemed  to  lose  their 
beauty  in  sheer  abundance ;  the  path  was  strewn  with  fallen  pink- 
white  rose-leaves,  just  flecked  with  blood-red  damask  petals ;  the  air 

was  still  with  heat ;  but  Madame  V ,  who  is  a  very  salamander, 

called  me  to  attend  her  on  her  rounds.  The  white  hens  were  fed, 
the  new  calf  talked  to,  and  the  gardener  admonished  about  the  price 
of  butter.  It  was  refreshing  to  see  how  cool  and  happy  Madame 
looked  in  her  quaint  print  dress,  with  a  huge  puasol  of  the  same 
colour,  shielding  her  Etately  head  and  the  fine  benignant  iace,  of 
which  the  two  chief  beauties  were  two  bright  brown  eyes,  and  a  crown 
of  silver  waving  hair ;  with  her  white  hair  she  looked,  as  she  was, 
between  fifl^y  and  sixty,  and  very  beautiful — without  it  she  would 
have  looked  thirty,  and  handsome. 
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In  watchinj;  her  I  forgot  the  heat,  and  was  led  willingly  through 
gaiden,  yard,  and  orchard,  to  the  steps  by  the  old  fish-pond.  From 
a  sort  of  gniEB  landing  there  start  two  flights  of  wide,  shallow,  stone 
steps,  grey  with  age,  and  making  room  here  and  there  in  their  cracks 
for  a  little  pink  or  yellow  stonecrop ;  ia  their  deserted  massiveness 
they  seemed  fit  for  the  approach  to  some  palace  of  sleeping  beauty. 
Madame  ascended  leisurely ;  I  followed  listening  to  her  fluent  humorous 
chat  concerning  all  the  seighbours,  in  whose  private  affairs  I  was  kept 
diligeotly  posted  up  from  year  to  year.  Bees  and  butterflies  filled 
the  air  wi^  a  cheerful  humming  brightness.  Without  ceasing  her 
talk,  Madame  gathered  a  large  sweet  scabious,  and  let  the  bloom  lie 
looBely  on  her  open  palm.  I  wondered  what  she  meant  to  do  with  it, 
bat  half  a  minuta  later,  as  I  looked  at  her  again,  a  gorgeous  butterfly 
vas  resting  on  the  flower,  sucking  its  sweetness,  and  then,  yes, 
actually  walking  about  upon  the  lady's  hand ;  the  little  palm  was 
white  and  pink,  like  one  of  the  blush  roses  climbing  up  the  parapet, 
but  when  I  gathered  one  and  held  it  alongside,  the  butterfly  flew  oS* 
untempted. 

A  narrow  grass  terrace,  planted  with  cheny-trees,  lay  at  the  top 
of  the  steps,  and  on  reaching  it  one  saw  that  the  steps  only  led  up 
a  mound,  an  embankment,  enclosing  the  oblong  fish-taak,  where 
perch  and  eels  were  still  to  be  caught  by  those  who  loved  such  modest 
sport.  There  is  something  strangely  reposeful  in  the  prim  squareness 
of  this  old-fashioned  gardening  ;  perhaps  it  comes  from  the  sugges- 
tion of  (Mtierly  abundsJice,  where  every  flower  and  fruit-tree  grows  so 
freely  that  even  when  all  rank  edges  are  pruned  off  to  a  demure  dead 
level,  still  the  remaining  square-toed  shrubs,  straight  sentinels,  and 
pyramidical  espaliers,  prove  to  have  lost  no  more  than  they  can 
aflTord,  and  are  still  luxuriant  with  flowers,  firuit,  and  moist,  deep 
greenery.  After  all,  'tis  half  an  aflfair  of  climate ;  where  plants  can 
hardly  be  coaxed  to  grow  at  all,  who  can  have  the  heart  to  tease  them 
into  growing  tidily  ?  But  prim  tidiness  amid  abundance  refreshes 
one  like  a  virtue ;  it  savours  of  antique  temperance  and  all  the  homely 
graces  of  the  golden  mean.  From  whichever  side  one  looked,  the 
poplars  and  dovecote  reached  symmetrically  into  the  sky. 

3Iadame  spread  a  shawl  upon  the  low  grey  parapet  and  invited 
me  to  sit  on  the  grass  at  her  feet,  and  ^avre  tMm,  aalut  like  a  good 
Catholic  by  a  full  confession  of  all  my  sins  and  follies,  '  To  b^;in 
with,'  she  said,  with  a  caressing  little  air  that  it  was  impossible  to 
answer  except  just  in  the  way  she  wanted,  'why  is  it  that  you  stay 
with  us  six  weeks  instead  of  four ;  and  that  yet  you  do  not  grow 
gayer  for  giving  ns  this  pleasure  ? '  I  said  the  pleasure  of  being  with 
Madame  was  that  she  could  answer  as  well  as  ask  questions  more 
charmingly  than  anybody  in  ihe  world.  'Then,'  she  re[died, '  why  da 
yon  not  ask  me  questions  P ' 

Now,  this  was  exactly  what,  for  the  last  fortnight  of  my  stay,  I 
had  be^  trying  to  summon  up  courage  to  do.  I  asked, '  Ought  I 
not  to  have  stayed  this  fortnight  ? '  She  iiaid, '  Ebna  is  going  to  leave 
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OS  this  day  week.*  I  tried  to  put  a  thousand  questiona  into  my 
eyeo,  and  as  she  did  Dot  speak  again,  fell  back  upon  an  interro- 
gative— '  Apr^s?'  She  accused  me  of  being  as  unreasonable  as  the 
unreasonable  king  who  wanted  his  dream  interpreted  before  he  had 
told  it. 

I  Gaid, '  Is  it  not  given  to  the  best  of  firiends  to  answer  thoughts- 
that  can  hardly  quite  be  spoken?'  Madame  answered, '  You  are 
right :  it  would  be  wronging  Elma  for  you  to  speak  of  her  even  to 
so  old  a  friend  as  I  am  ;  but  though  she  is  a  sweet  woman,  to  whom 
I  would  not  grudge  my  dearest  friend,  she  could  not  be  hurt  becauso 

I To  me  you  are  first — before  her ;  and  I  have  a  right  to  aek 

what  will  be  good,  be  best,  for  you,  mon  ami^  now  ?  '  What  could 
I  say  more  than  Ehe  knew  already — that  I  wanted  to  know  whether 
I  might  dare  to  think  of  marriage  and  apeak  of  love  to  Elma. 
I  bad  nothing  to  tell  Madame  but  what  she  had  seen  and  knew. 
I  only  knew  Elma  in  her  unapproachable  calm ;  did  she  ever  seek 
or  want  a  iriend's — not  counsel — but  sympathy  at  least?  God 
forbid  that  I  should  ever  discuss  her  feelings  with  another,  but  she 
owed  me  no  such  reserve ;  what  had  she  allowed  the  all-seeing  Madame 
to  divine  about  her  feelings  towards  me  ? 

Some  such  questions  as  these  reached  my  kind  friend's  ready 
nnderstanding  with  little  help  from  words,  but  she  hesitated  to  reply. 
After  a  pause  she  began  :  '  Elma  never  spoke  to  me  of  you — she  does 
not  speak,  you  know,  of  herself,  or  feelings  not  of  every  day  ;  but  she 
said  to  me  Bometbing  that  I  could  only  think  of  in  connection  with 
you.  If  I  tell  it  you,  it  sounds  of  bad  aaguiy,  bat  I  do  not  know  for 
certain  if  it  is  Irad.'  She  laid  her  hand  gently  on  mine  and  said, 
*  One  friend  cannot  always  save  another  from  the  pain  of  this  un- 
certainty. She  is  very  proud  and  shy.  Do  not  think  me  stupid 
because  I  cannot  quite  guess  what,  perhaps,  she  does  not  yet  quite 
know  herself.  But  I  am  not  quite,  quite  sure  that  yuu  would  find 
her  heart  all  ice  and  iron  behind  the  wall  of  proud  reserve,' 

My  friend  wus  kind;  I  used  to  the  uttermost  a  friend's  privileged 
ingratitude,  and  gave  no  thanks.  I  could  think  only  of  the  question, 
'Tell  me  what  she  said  ? '  Madame  was  pitiful,  and  only  kept  me 
waiting  for  one  more  proviso  :  '  I  tell  you  the  saying ;  the  interpre- 
tation is  not  yet  revealed.  I  was  speaking,  all  in  the  air,  though  I 
thought  of  more  than  one  of  my  friends,  about  the  sweetness  of  a 
woman's  life,  the  glory  of  the  power  that  comes  when  a  woman  has 
but  to  let  herself  be  loved,  and  a  strong  man  grows  glad  to  do  every 
deed  thatisfair  and  noble  like  the  lady  of  his  love.  Itwasallajjropoa 
of  the  age  of  chivalry  ;  if  any  names  were  mentioned,  it  was  only  in 
our  thoughts.' — '  And  she  ? '  I  interrupted. 

'  Let  me  tell  you  it  all  at  length.  There  was  a  melancholic  hero  of 
romance,  and  he  was  pleading  with  his  lady  love :  -Kis  there  nothing 
in  all  the  world  she  wanted  to  have  done,  nothing  that  he  might  have 
the  pleasure  of  doingfor  her  sake — he  asked  no  guerdon  of  love  or  hope; 
only,  if  she  bad  the  least  preference,  surely  she  could  not  be  vexed 
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irith  him  if  he  asked  the  little  ^fl  of  leave  to  do,  with  no  other 
leward  than  that,  whatever  she  might,  with  ever  so  faint  a  preference, 
■choose  not  to  have  left  undone  7  I  defended  the  faint-hearted  lover. 
Elma  spoke  less  tianquilly  than  usual :  "  You  and  these  knights  of 
yours  fix  on  women  an  ungracious  role.  How  if  the  lady's  preference 
be  that  he  should  find  elsewhere  than  in  her  wish  the  determining 
motive  of  his  life  ?  They  profess  modestly  they  &sk  so  little ;  is  it  a 
email  thing  to  be  the  mistress  of  a  man's  soul's  &ta  ?  I  say  it  is  a 
tyranny  to  tell  a  woman  that — whether  ehe  accepts  it  or  not,  whether 
«he  speaks  or  keeps  silence,  whether  she  finds  her  suitor  a  quest  to 
follow  for  her  sake,  or  dismisseB  him  at  once  and  for  ever — that  the 
burden  of  bis  doom  is  on  ber  etill,  and  the  responsibility  of  hiH  fate 
lying  inalienably  at  her  door.  If  men  are  helpless  and  to  be  pitied, 
what  else  are  women,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  Is  it  a  man's  duty,  too, 
to  lay  at  a  woman's  feet  the  vety  life  she  wishes  to  dispose  of  at  her 
will  ?  We  are  all  fates — and  not  all  kind  ones — to  each  other :  why 
should  women  only  be  always  called  on  to  he  kind  ?  " 

'  Elma  said  all  this  with  a  glitter  in  her  soft  eyes,  and  a  colonr 
like  the  faint  blusb  of  anger  rising  over  neck,  cheek,  and  temples. 
She  spoke  almost  angrily,  and  bb  if  she  were  defending  herself; 
and  therefore,'  Madame  concluded,  '  I  said  to  myself,  my  friend's 
case  is  not  hopeless  ;  people  do  not  defend  themselves  angrily  unless 
they  suspect  a  danger.  Elma  has  played  at  matronly  independence 
so  long  that  she  has  forgotten  the  first  condition  of  that  state.  It 
is  not  a  crime  if  someone  else  has  been  the  first  to  think  or  tpeak 
<ti  love :  but  she  has  a  generous  nature,  and  it  is  possible  that  in 
her  secret  mind  she  would  count  it  as  a  crime  in  herself  tv^  to 
have  been  the  first  to  think.  But  I  may  be  wrong,  my  friend :  trust 
only  your  own  judgment  and  Elma's  generous  soul.' 

I  kissed  my  friend's  hand,  and  paced  alone  up  and  down  the  green 
alley  on  the  tbree  sides  of  tbe  tank,  learning  by  heart  every  feature 
in  the  prim  picturesquenees  of  tlie  back  view  of  the  chateau  and  its 
homely  outworks.  I  felt  chained  to  tbe  spot  where  the  doubtful, 
hopeful,  most  doubtful  oracle  was  spoken.  In  youth  one  does  not 
hesitate  about  trying  for  tbe  good  one  wishes  for :  if  I  hesitated  now, 
it  vras  not  because  the  wishes  were  less  strong,  but  as  men  grow 
ohler,  one  notices  their  caution  in  nothing  more  than  this,  they  do 
not  like  anyone  but  themselves  to  act  as  executioner  to  their  own 
rash  hopes.  The  hours  passed  unheeded  overhead  while  I  let  evAy 
motive  have  its  say  in  turn,  and  it  was  only  when  rain  began  to  fall 
ihat  I  noticed  the  change  of  temperature  and  an  approactung  storm. 
It  was  time  to  prepare  for  the  early  dinner-hour  and  long  evening, 
always  pleasant,  but  somehow  strangely  dreaded  after  to-day's 
revelations. 

The  wind  had  risen  to  a  gale ;  the  roaring  of  the  distant  sea 
mixed  with  the  pelting  rain,  and  tbe  big  drawing-room  grew  cbilly 
in  the  twilight.  Madame  called  for  logs,  and  presently  a  cheerful 
l)Iaze  crackled  upon  the  hearth :  it  was  like  a  winter's  evening ;  the 
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cIiTitters  were  closed  agaioBt  the  Btorm,  and  I  felt  as  if  six  months 
bad  passed  aince  the  summer  moniing  by  the  Beh-poad.  The 
diawin^-room  was  large,  dark,  and  many-cornered ;  the  oak  raftets  in 
the  roof  added  to  the  shade.  The  walls  were  tapestried ;  not  newly, 
with  patched  hangings  from  the  bric-a-brac  dealers;  the  tapestry 
was  worn  and  dim  with  smoke  and  age,  but  it  had  gro^vn  dim  upon 
these  walls,  and  the  simper  of  the  ladies'  faces,  the  cabbage-roses, 
and  the  spread  peacock's  tail  had  fuded  into  a  sober  harmony ;  the 
pictures  on  the  walls  seemed  in  the  firelight  as  if  they  hud  grown 
there,  like  shadows  cast  by  a  forgotten  world,  or  pictures  in  the 
living  mirror  of  the  Lady  of  Shalott. 

To  know  the  chateau  at  its  best  you  must  eee  it  in  summer  days 
and  winter  evenings,  but  only  Madame's  witchcraft  could  let  her 
guests  enjoy  both  between  two  rising  suns.  I  said  so,  as  we  four 
drew  round  the  hearth.  It  was  one  of  those  old  chimneys  in  which 
the  *  ingle-nook '  is  not  an  empty  word.  As  the  fire  blazed  upon  the 
logs,  there  was  room  for  a  dug  of  children  to  dance  all  round  ib  safely 
in  one  of  their  old  heathen  Christmas  games.  In  winter  the  host  and 
hostet^s  always  drew  their  arm-chairs  inside  the  chimney,  while  the 
guests  circled  round  in  front.  This  evening  the  husband  and  wife 
sat  opposite  by  the  chimney  breasts ;  I  was  next  to  Madame,  and  the 
other  lady  by  the  Admiral.  It  is  not  easy  to  look  one's  next  neighbour 
in  the  face :  we  both  kept  our  eyes  upon  the  fire.  I  reminded 
Madame  of  past  winter  evenings,  and  the  strange  collection  of  stories 
that  were  told  when  no  guest  was  allowed  to  escape  the  toll. 

*  Let  US  have  some  stories  to-night,'  said  the  Admiral ; '  and  it  is 
Madame's  turn  to  begin.' 

The  special  charm  of  the  chateau  is  that  nothing  ever  takes  onr 
host  and  hostess  at  a  loss.  There  is  an  answer  ready  for  every  saying, 
a  prompt  device  for  contenting  each  casual  wish.  I  wished  this 
evening  above  everything  to  avoid  the  risks  of  conversation,  and  I 
prayed  that  Madame  would  tell  us  a  long,  sad  romance  to  match  the 
waitings  of  the  wind. 

She  said  :  '  Elma  and  I  have  been  reading  old  French  romances, 
but  she  grew  tired  of  the  hard'hearted  ladies  and  their  languishing 
cavaliers ;  she  would  read  no  more,  and  thus  she  missed  the  story 
of  the  Lady  of  Eza  and  her  loyal  serving-man.  Shall  I  tell  you 
that?' 

The  listening  trio  with  one  voice  bade  her  tell  on. 

She  told  us  of  a  castle  perched  on  a  rocky  peak  by  the  southern 
Bea — ^the  sea  washed  \\&  feet  on  one  Bide :  a  torrent^bed  with  steep 
wooded  sides  guarded  another,  and  bare  rocky  precipices  the  third  ; 
while  from  the  landward  north  a  steep  narrow  etony  track  zigzagged 
up  the  least  inaccessible  slope  of  the  hill.  Long  ago,  when  the  castle 
was  still  famed  for  many  gallant  sieges,  stood  against  Moors  and 
pirates  and  near  rivals,  who  coveted  the  strongest  stronghold  on  the 
coast — in  those  days  of  long  ago  a  fair  maiden  was  left  sole  heiress  of 
the  bmouB  keep,  and  her  youth  was  beset  with  stormy  wooings,  till 
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in  her  fourteenth  year  a  poverful  Baron,  vith  scarred  face  and  an 
arm  few  cared  to  meet  in  battle,  married  her  in  the  castle  chapel, 
though  'twas  said  he  brought  the  priest  to  read  the  service  with  bim, 
and  came  an  uninvited,  unwished  guest.  Among  the  men-at-arms 
of  the  castle  was  a  foundling  youth,  brought  up  in  charity  by  the 
maideu's  father — a  silent,  awkward  youth,  speaking  slowly  and  with  a 
strange  accent,  afl  if  haunted  by  the  memory  of  his  unknown  parents' 
tongue.  And  whatsoever  the  lady's  wish  might  be,  he  ran  to  do  her 
will,  but  for  the  most  part  with  a  stupid  haste  that  brought  him 
little  thanks.  When  she  was  a  thoughtless  child  and  asked  for  a 
tame  eaglet  to  play  with,  or  blue  bepaticas  to  deck  Our  Lady's  shrine 
in  winter,  Uc,  the  stranger,  would  dash  through  the  enemies'  border 
for  the  flowers,  and  lie  in  prison  till  their  season  was  over ;  or  he 
would  haunt  the  rocka  for  weeks  and  come  back  with  the  screaming 
nestlings  and  a  broken  arm,  when  the  child  had  forgotten  her  fancy. 
On  this  night,  when  the  Baron  craved  the  castle's  hospitality  and  the 
maiden's  mother  dared  not  refuse  to  let  him  in,  the  maiden  whispered 
to  her  servant :  *  Fly,  tell  my  cousin  Perdigon  of  Peglia  to  bring  fleet 
horses  to  the  road  above  Turbia,  and  meet  me  himself  at  the  cross 
by  the  fountain  at  foot  of  the  castle  path.  He  must  wait  there  till 
morning,  but  ere  midnight  I  must,  I  will  be  there.'  And  the  serving- 
man  st<^e  ofT  from  his  watch,  and  rode  and  ran  to  the  tall  eyrie  of 
Peglia,  the  £iza  of  the  hills,  where  the  young  knight  was  holding 
revels ;  and,  pray  as  he  would,  even  to  the  avowing  that  he  bore  a 
message  from  the  maid  of  £za,  either  no  message  reached  the 
knight,  or  none  was  heeded  in  his  revels.  Next  morning,  indeed^ 
he  chid  the  lady's  messenger  for  not  having  fought  bis  way  through 
the  guards  and  forced  a  hearing  for  ber  words :  and  be  set  forth  then 
with  horses,  and  rode  on  to  the  very  castle  gates,  but  maid  and  castle 
were  the  baron's  now,  and  the  lady  &owned  upon  her  servant.  And 
BO,  again  and  again,  the  henchman  risked  life  and  limbs  in  ber 
service,  and  still  ber  will  was  missed,  or  else  another  had  the  thanks. 
Six  times,  as  boy  and  nan,  Uc,  the  stranger,  pressed  forward  in  her 
needs,  and  each  timte  she  bade  another  do  her  will.  The  last  time 
the  charge  wa«  to  go  and  bring  news  of  how  her  true  knight  fared. 
He  was  with  the  King's  troops  in  Provence,  while  the  Baron  wore  the 
cross  in  Palestine.  The  Knight  Perdigon  was  slain,  and  the  little 
old  trooper  blessed  the  saints  that  this  time  at  least  she  had  refused 
his  service.  Then  the  next  year  she  died,  and  the  bier  was  to  be 
borne  solemnly  to  lie  in  state  in  the  castle  chapel,  and  the  chief 
mourners  walked  at  the  head  and  feet,  bearing  a  massive  taper.  Her 
husband,  her  brother  (by  the  left  hand),  and  her  young  son  were 
there,  and  tiie  fourth  place  was  claimed  by  fierce  kinsmen  of  equal 
degree.  The  Baron  looked  round  and  knit  his  brow,  for  the  last 
eager  claim  was  made  by  the  twin-brother  of  that  dead  cousin  Per- 
digon, whose  lute-twanging  was  all  too  sweet  to  her  ears  in  life.  He 
looked  round  upon  the  squires  and  stalwart  men-at-arms,  till  bis  eye 
met  Uc,  the  Btianger. 
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'  How  long  hast  thou  served  my  lady  ? ' 

The  wriokled,  wooden  features  hardly  moved,  and  a  qtmTering 
voice  made  answer : 

'  Seven  times  seveii  years,'  he  said, '  as  the  clock  strikes  the  hour 
before  this  next  midnight.' 

The  BaroQ  smiled,  well  pleased. 

'  The  knave  can  reckon,'  quoth  he ;  '  forty-nine  years  ago,  as  the 
clock  struck  eleven  at  night,  my  lady's  lather  gave  shelter  to  a 
wuling  beggar's  brat,  and  we  have  heard  him  tell  that  he  hath 
served  one  mistress  ever  since,  and  because  none  have  served  her 
longer — nor  I  trow  loved  more  loyally — do  thou,  Uc,  the  stranger, 
bear  the  fourth  taper.' 

None  can  say  whether  it  was  joy  or  fear  or  a  blind  awe,  as  of  the 
last  Judgment  and  the  open  gates  of  heaven  and  hell,  that  filled  the 
old  trooper's  silent  soul.  They  bore  his  lady  to  the  chapel,  and  the 
light  of  his  taper  never  shook  or  wavered :  then  as  the  priests  chanted 
their  requiem,  the  mourners  knelt,  two  at  the  head  of  the  uplifted 
bier,  and  the  little  son  and  the  old  Rerving-man  side  by  side  at  the 
feet.  The  long  chants  were  over,  the  curling  incense  only  lingered 
like  a  cloud  round  the  roof,  the  solemn  blessing  had  been  said,  and 
three  of  the  mourners  rose,  to  return  as  they  had  come  to  the  world 
that  she  had  left.  But,  upright  with  the  taper  between  his  hands, 
like  an  uplifted  banner  in  the  battle's  charge,  the  old  serving-man 
knelt  still ;  they  spoke  to  him  in  a  whispered  voice,  and  he  made  no 
sign.     No  one  dared  to  touch  him,  and  the  little  son  cried  out : 

'  Father  I  why  are  his  eyes  open  when  he  does  not  see  ? ' 

The  Baron  said, '  Let  him  watch  by  his  lady  to-night — did  I  not 
tell  you  his  love  and  service  were  more  faithful  than  we  all  ? ' 

And  through  the  night  the  dead  henchman  knelt  at  the  feet  of 
the  dead  lady,  and  on  the  morrow,  when  they  raised  the  chapel  floor, 
and  laid  her  in  the  stone  coffin  in  the  vault  below,  the  man-at-arms 
knelt  still,  stiff  and  cold  as  a  statue  of  stone,  within  his  armour.  So 
they  closed  his  visor,  and  placed  a  cross  in  the  clenched  hands  where 
the  taper  had  burnt  itself  out  unheeded,  and  left  him  kneeling  in 
the  vault  at  his  lady's  feet.  And  five  centuries  afterwards  a  skeleton 
in  armour  was  found  kneeling  still,  cross  in  hand,  at  the  foot  of  the 
coffin  where  the  Baron's  bonea  lay  at  his  lady's  side. 

Perhaps  it  was  more  the  dim  firelight  and  Madame's  sweet  voice 
than  the  letter  of  the  old  romance  that  held  her  hearers  silent:  it 
was  a  foolish  tale  to  let  oneself  be  moved  by,  yet  I  was  glad  when 
Elma  said — 

'  At  least,  this  lady  was  not  cruel,  and  the  benchmaD  had  his 
reward ;  for  they  tell  us  to  call  no  man  fortunate  or  wretched  until  we 
know  the  manner  of  his  death.' 

The  Admiral  said  it  was  a  dismal  tale,  but  if  the  ladies  liked  to 
cry,  he  would  tell  them  another,  wherein  Uy  en  avaU  de  quoi.  The 
Admiral's  tales  were  seldom  short,  and  we  composed  ourtielves  to 
listen  at  ease.    He  was  telling  about  a  voyage  of  hir  own  to  South 
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America,  and  it  was  not  necessary  to  attend  closely.  I  looked  fur- 
tively at  my  neighbour ;  it  waa  strange  how  seldom  it  Beemed  possible 
to  let  one's  eyes  rest  upon  her  face  for  as  long  as  it  vas  natural  to 
wish,  and  the  difficulty  added  to  the  longing  for  the  rare,  sweet  plea- 
sure. I  watched  her  now ;  she  was  listening  quite  pensively,  with 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  a  burning  log,  from  which  red-hot  fragments  kept 
filing  upon  a  little  heap  of  ashes,  that  turned  from  red  to  grey  and 
white  as  they  lay ;  I  might  therefore  look  my  fill.  There  was  a 
faint,  far-away  touch  of  Spanish — it  might  be  Moorish — blood  in  her 
veins,  and  there  was  something  Oriental  in  the  softness  of  her  large 
brown  eyee,  when  she  was  looking,  as  now,  unconcernedly  into  space. 

The  tender  sweetness  of  her  tace  and  movementn  when  she  was 
or  felt  herself  alone,  or  alone  with  children,  seemed  to  crystallise 
involuntarily  into  a  dignified  reserve  if  any  other  voice  or  eye  was 
near.  I  do  not  know  if  it  was  first  assumed  in  self-defence ;  if  so,  it 
was  a  useless  weapon,  for  that  unconscious  air  of  calm  repose  acted 
like  a  spell.  She  used  to  be  seriously  annoyed  by  the  hosts  of  applicants 
who,  as  she  travelled  with  her  father,  prayed  him  for  leave  to  seek 
her  hand.  She  was  eight-and-twenty  now  ;  the  first  year  of  orphan- 
hood was  nearly  over ;  but  perhaps  she  looked  older  than  this.  A 
wife  of  eight-and-twenty  is  very  young.  Elma  seemed  to  have 
attained  a  ripe  wisdom,  most  unlike  of  all  to  those  women,  not  quite 
young,  who  never  cease  to  he  called  'girls'  until  they  marry.  In 
travelling  abroad  with  her  father  Elma  was  usually  taken  by 
strangers  for  his  wife — a  mistake  which  she  did  not  correct  unless 
obliged ;  she  said  it  saved  trouble  and  made  people  treat  her  with 
more  respect. 

Kespect  was  the  first  feeling  she  inspired,  admiration  the  second — 
and  not  the  last  I  But  one  was  afraid  of  her  still;  she  had  such  a 
statuesque  repose,  such  an  air  of  asking  nothing  &om  any  man,  that 
it  seemed  in  one's  imagination  like  an  insult  to  offer  her  the  homage 
on  which  her  eyes  fell  only  with  calm  surprise.  She  loved  her  father, 
old  friends  of  his  and  of  her  youth,  and  all  little  children,  and  she 
smiled  on  the  adoration  of  schoolboys ;  but  the  world  of  marriageable 
men  seemed  not  to  eiist  for  her,  or  to  exist  as  it  does  for  a  contented 
matron.  It  was  one  of  her  chief  attractions  to  me,  that  she  seemed 
to  possess  in  her  own  right  the  composure  and  content  which  belongs 
to  men  and  women  who  have  sought  and  found.  In  unattractive 
women  the  same  indiSerence  repels  us  as  discourtesy ;  it  is  a  gra- 
tuitous incivility  to  refuse  what  we  do  not  for  a  moment  mean  to  ask 
for,  but  not  to  offer  that  which  we  cannot  but  desire  eagerly  seems  a 
wite  and  sweet  reserve.  Anyway,  a  man  who  has  waited  tUl  nearly 
fcHty  without  marrying,  has  no  time  to  lose  with  a  bride  needing  to 
put  away  childish  things.  The  man  who  could  win  Elma  would 
enter  at  once  upon  a  boundless  ocean  of  still  happiness,  unchanging 
as  the  gracious  calm  of  her  simplest  movement. 

'Now,  there  are  giants  in  Pat^onia' — the  Admiral  had  appa- 
rently finished  his  voyage,  and  there  was  a  change  in  the  intonation 
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of  his  ToicG  which  roused  me  like  a  call.  I  began  to  listen,  and  as  I 
UsteDed,  I  dared  not  keep  mj'  eyes  on  Klma'a  &ce. 

'There  are  giants  in  Patagonia,  and  in  some  regions  of  South 
America  which  I  ehonld  not  like  to  name,  leat  any  of  you  ehotdd 
have  &iends  within  a  thousand  miles ;  there  are  sorceresses  too. 
My  learned  friend,  the  Herr  Doktor  Liebdiinkeln,  who  is  coTTespond- 
ing  member  of  all  the  folk-lore  societies  of  Europe,  assures  me  that 
it  is  from  this  region  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Patagonia  that  all 
known  versions  of  a  wide-spread  folk-tale  are  derived — the  tale,  to 
wit,  of  the  giant  with  no  heart  in  his  body. 

'  According  to  the  story,  ladies '  (folk-lore  is  one  of  my  hobbies, 
so  the  gallant  Admiral  did  not  dare  to  look  my  way],  *  some  prin- 
cesses skilled  in  magic  have  the  art  of  charming  the  hearts  of  giants 
out  of  their  bodies.  If,  when  this  is  done,  the  giant  can  get  hold  of 
his  own  heart  again,  and  securely  wrap  it  up  in  silver  paper  in  an 
ivory  casket,  in  a  cedar  box,  in  a  golden  case,  in  a  leaden  coffer,  and 
then  hide  the  coffer  in  a  basket  of  Sage  in  the  nest  of  an  unknown 
bird,  in  the  heart  of  the  Invisible  Tree  that  grows  at  the  top  of  the 
Inaccessible  Hills — then  the  giant  will  be  quit«  safe,  and  the  princess 
lives  with  him,  and  cooks  his  food,  and  combs  bis  beard,  and  never 
thinks  of  the  prince  of  her  own  race  who  is  roaming  the  world  in 
search  of  her.  Now,  giants,  like  men  and  princes,  are  good  and  bad, 
and  it  is  mostly  the  bad  giants  who  have  hidden  their  hearts  in  the 
Inaccessible  Hills  :  so  in  the  stories,  when  the  true  prince  €ndB  his 
way,  in  spite  of  dragons,  ogresses,  and  lions,  to  the  heart  of  the  Invisible 
Tree,  and  opens  all  the  coverings,  and  squeezes  the  giant's  heart  till 
he  dies,  and  the  princess  is  set  free  from  her  enchantment,  no  one 
is  sorry  for  the  giant. 

'  But  in  folk-tales,  as  Herr  Doktor  Liebdiinkeln  and  our  friend 
Willy  Welshman  here  will  tell  you,  every  story  is  told  two  ways, 
with  the  lights  and  shadows  changing  plaoes;  and  in  my  true  story, 
ypu  will-be  sorry  for  Eieiaio.  For  there  is  a  secret  that  bad  fairies 
tell  to  royal  god-daughteis,  who  are  wicked  too,  and  this  is,  that  if 
the  princess  who  has  charmed  the  giant's  heart  out  of  his  body  can 
make  him  look  the  other  way,  and  snatch  it  from  him  before  he  has 
wrapped  it  up  in  the  Bilver  paper  in  the  ivoiy  casket,  in  the  cedar 
box,  in  the  golden  case,  in  the  leaden  coffer,  or  before  he  has  hidden 
the  leaden  coffer  in  the  basket  of  fl^s  in  the  nest  of  the  unknown 
bird,  in  the  heart  of  the  Invisible  Tree ;  then  she  will  hold  the 
giant's  life  in  her  hands,  and  instead  of  cooking  his  food  and  combing 
his  heard,  she  may  make  the  giant  fetch  and  do  whatever  she  is 
pleased  to  command. 

'It  is  said  that  the  first  giant  who  put  his  heart  away  in  the 
Inaccessible  Hills  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  a  sorceress  to  help 
him :  they  all  knew  that  he  did  not  mean  to  let  them  keep  it  for 
him,  and  that  he  only  wanted  to  get  rid  of  it  in  order  to  be  invul- 
nerable in  battle.  For,  of  course,  when  a  giant  has  no  heart  in  hia 
body,  no  blows  can  hurt  or  weapons  slay  him.     A  sword  or  bullet 
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can  psBfl  right  through  where  men's  hearts  grow,  and  he  only  laughs — 
a  terrible  laugh,  that  freezes  the  enemy's  blood,  and  sometimes  kills 
him  with  terror  before  the  return  blow  falls.  A  giant  with  no  hctart 
in  his  bod;  Ib  never  tired,  or  hungry,  or  disappointed  ;  he  can  conquer 
kingdoms  because  he  never  wants  them  too  much  to  be  able  to  wait 
for  the  right  moment,  and  when  the  kingdoms  are  his,  he  givee  them 
away  as  easily,  to  the  firet  who  aaks  him,  because  (people  whisper) 
be  "  has  no  heart  to  keep  them."  These  giants  are  cruel,  and  some 
people  mistake  them  for  vampires,  because  they  often  stab  their 
victims  through  the  heart,  and  then  pretend  they  did  not  know  such 
wounds  were  mortal. 

'  Well,  after  the  voyage  iu  *'  La  Belle  Jouvence,"  about  which  I  was 
telling  you,  we  were  put  ashore  in  Patagonia,  and  before  we  left  the 
country  I  learned  to  know  some  of  the  giants  who  live  there,  more 
particularly  one  of  them,  whose  name  was  Eieiaio,  and — ladies,  don't 
be  frightened — you  may  believe  an  old  sailor  when  I  tell  you  he  had 
got  no  heart  in  his  body.  He  walked  about  and  was  none  the  worse, 
but  the  place  where  his  heart  had  been  was  just  a  hollow  cavity,  quite 
healed  and  skinned,  over — bo  much  so  that  he  said  it  would  be  no  use 
to  put  his  heart  back  now,  it  could  never  grow  again  bo  as  to  live  and 
beat  inside  hiro. 

'  It  is  not  etiquette  in  this  country  to  ask  a  giant  any  questions 
about  where  he  keeps  his  heart,  because  everybody  knows  that  if  the 
answer  was  overheard  by  or  repeated  to  any  rash  or  mischievous 
persons,  they  might  use  the  power  thus  given  them  to  murder  the 
confiding  giant.  Still,  even  in  Patagonia  there  are  whispering 
gnssipa,  and  I  soon  found  it  was  generally  believed  (and  this  was  one 
reason  why  good  mothers  and  daughters  were  a  tittle  cool  to  my 
friend),  that  instead  of  being  safely  stored  away  in  the  Inaccessible 
Hills,  Eieiaio's  heart  was  kept  by  a  strange  princess  from  the  Lands  of 
the  Bising  Sun,  called  the  Dona  Violante. 

'  She  had  long  black  hair  that  reached  down  to  her  feet,  and  large 
black  eyes  that  sometimes  Sashed  and  sometimes  melted,  and  she  had 
tiny  pearl-white  hands,  and  a  foot  so  tiny,  Chinese  women's  sUppers 
were  almost  long  enough  for  her  to  wear.  Her  dress  was  of  soft  amber 
Bilk,  and  black  lace  hung  over  her  bead  and  neck  and  round  whit© 
aims.  She  carried  a  large  fan  of  peacocks'  feathers,  and  a  little  round 
white  fluffy  dog,  both  of  which,  it  was  said,  she  used  in  ber  enchant- 
ments, and  when  she  danced  the  zamacueca  the  stars  stood  still  to  see 
her,  and  the  giants'  hearts  leapt  for  joy. 

'After  setting  our  party  ashore,  '*La  Belle  Jouvence"  was  to  go 
thioxigh  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  take  observations  of  the  tides  and 
carrents  about  that  dangerous  coaxt.  I  had  leave  to  make  an  expedi- 
tion across  country  and  rejoin  the  ship  at  Santiago,  and  Eieiaio  agreed 
to  accompany  the  exploring  party,  l^e  Inaccessible  Hills  were  said  by 
tradition  to  Ue  somewhere  behind  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Andes,  that 
would  be  in  sight  &om  our  route,  and  he  had  some  thoughts  of 
persnading  Do&a  Violante  to  lelinquish  her  prize  and  let  him  follow 
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the  custom  of  his  fathers,  and  pl&ce  his  heart  in  safety  in  the  nest  of 
the  unknown  bird. 

'  The  lady  dwelt  in  a  magic  palace  by  a  lake ;  an  impenetralde 
hedge  of  aloes  and  cactus  surrounded  her  magic  garden,  vhere  all  the 
gorgeous  flowers  of  the  tropics  bloomed  among  delicious  fruits  from 
every  clime.  There  was  a  spell  upon  the  palace,  forbidding  any  kind 
of  human  work  to  be  done  by  its  inmates ;  to  eat,  and  drink,  and 
sleep  and  play,  and  sleep  and  play,  and  drink  the  sweet  iced  juice  of 
the  abounding  fruits,  and  eat  and  sleep  again :  this  was  the  day's 
business  for  the  human  guests  ;  but  we  could  not  escape  the  dread 
conjecture  that  unearthly  rites  went  on  unseen,  and  that  it  was  here 
the  awful  spells  were  worked  by  which  the  hearts  were  dmwn  out  of 
the  groaning  giants'  bodiea.  By  night  unearthly  shrieks  and  sighs 
were  heard — at  least  I  thought  bo  in  my  Bleep,  though  by  the  time  I 
had  awoke  these  souods  were  changed,  no  doubt  by  magic,  into  the 
twanging  of  a  guitar  outside  the  window,  or  a  whispered  duet  under 
the  magnolia  boughs.  And  when  I  ventured  to  speak  to  Eieiaio  of 
these  sounds,  he  warned  me  to  let  no  one  know  I  beard  them  ;  and  he 
added,  as  if  to  comfort  me,  that  though  the  cry  sounded  like  a  human 
Agony,  still  they  were  uttered  by  beings  wliom  none  can  force  to 
undergo  the  pain.  The  giant  and  the  sorceress  must  agree  together 
for  the  horrid  spell  to  work. 

'  Now,  ladies,  I  have  seen  many  horrid  things  in  my  travels :  I  have 
seen  a  human  body  half-carved  by  feasting  cannibals,  I  have  seen 
starred  families  lying  dead  by  the  roadside  in  India,  I  have  seen  the 
dungeons  of  Bomba's  Naples  and  the  prisoners  in  a  Russian  mine,  I 
have  seen  the  liideous  gaiety  of  drunken  vice  in  a  Parisian  den :  but  I 
never  felt  a  slmdder  of  more  horrid  fear  than  on  the  day  when  I  found 
out  where  Eieiaio's  heart  was  kept. 

'  But  I  must  tell  you  first  about  another  way  in  which  the  giants* 
hearts  can  be  kept  safely.  If  they  are  bidden  away  in  the  Invisible 
HiUs,  it  is  Just  the  same  as  if  the  giant  bad  no  heart  at  all,  it  grows 
«old  and  hard  because  there  ia  no  warm  blood  to  fill  it ;  they  feel  no 
pain  or  pleasure,  and  if  they  do  good  or  wicked  things  it  is  without 
knowing  what  they  are  doing.  But  if,  when  the  heart  first  comes  out 
of  his  body,  the  giant  can  find  a  little  child,  or  a  maid  who  has  never 
had  an  evil  thought,  and  gives  his  still  warm  heart  to  one  of  these  to 
have  and  hold  and<dierish,  it  is  just  the  same  as  if  his  heart  were  still 
beating  and  living  in  its  proper  place,  with  a  happy  glow  all  round. 
The  little  child  or  the  maid  who  has  never  had  an  evil  thought 
carries  her  charge  about  with  her  tenderly,  in  soft  warm  hands, 
and  if  she  is  obliged  to  lay  it  aside  for  a  moment,  she  puts  it  down 
gently,  with  a  kind  caress,  and  says  to  it,  *  Lie  still,  little  heart,' 
And  then  the  heart  and  the  giant  sleep  and  have  happy  dreams  till 
she  comes  back  and  bids  it  wake,  and  carries  it  again  tenderly  as 
A  mother  does  her  child. 

*  Now  when  Eieiaio  gave  his  heart  to  the  Senora,  he  thought  she 
iras  one  of  these  guileless  maids  or  children,  for  she  was  able  by  her 
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eachantments  to  make  herself  look  yoiingf  and  good,  half  like  one  of 
these  tjue  guardians  and  half  like  the  other,  for  no  magic  can  quite 
imitate  a  true  child  and  maid.  But  Eieiaio  was  deceived,  and  still 
vhen  I  urged  him  to  break  the  enchantment  and  let  me  force  the 
Senora  to  relinquish  her  prey,  he  would  not  quite  believe  me,  and 
said,  "  Nay,  but  surely  she  is  young  and  good :  she  plays  with  my  heart 
now — she  is  only  young ;  but  when  she  has  done  with  playing,  she 
will  take  it  up  again  in  soft  gentle  hands,  and  carry  it  with  her 
tenderly,  and  I  shall  live  again,  and  feel  it  beat  within  me,  with  a 
happy  glow  all  round." 

'  But  though  he  said  this,  and  by  her  enchantments  she  bad  power 
to  make  him  almost  believe  it,  I  knew  that  he  had  come  to  the  magic 
villa  now  in  hopes  of  moving  her  to  let  him  have  his  heart  again, 
because  of  the  strange  fits  of  sickness  that  had  attacked  him  of  late. 
He  went  to  English  medicine  men,  and  tbey  talked  about  angina 
pectoris  and  rheumatism  of  the  heart :  the  science  of  the  Old  World  is 
in  its  infancy,  and  Eieiaio  did  not  dare  to  tell  them,  lest  they  should 
have  thought  him  mad,  that  the  gnawing  ache  which  seized  him 
could  not  come  from  rheumatism  of  the  heart  when  his  heart  was  a 
thousand  miles  away. 

'  And  now  I  must  tell  yon  how  I  leamfc  where  the  Sefiora  really 
kept  his  heart.  She  used  to  feed  the  little  white  flufly  dog,  who  was 
one  of  the  instruments  of  her  enchantment,  with  chocolate  and  sweet- 
meats, and  there  was  an  embroidered  velvet  reticule  full  of  these 
dainties  always  lying  about  upon  her  sofa  table.  One  day  I  noticed 
that  there  were  two  such  reticules,  just  alike,  lying  together.  Fluff 
was  b^ging,  with  one  paw  up,  bis  head  cocked  wickedly  on  one  side, 
and  a  black  eye  winking  at  his  mistress.  She  took  up  one  of  the 
velvet  bags,  and  carelessly,  while  she  was  looking  the  other  way, 
seemed  to  feel  in  it  for  a  bonbon.  Eieiaio  turned  pale,  the  veins  on 
his  forehead  were  knotted  as  if  with  pain,  and  I  thought  he  was  about 
to  faint.  I  got  up  to  go  to  him,  but  meanwhile  the  colour  came  back 
to  his  face,  and  I  he^  the  Senora  laugh,  and  say  she  bad  been 
looking  in  the  wrong  bag. 

'  The  little  scene  made  an  uncomfortable  impression  on  me,  and 
gradually  I  made  sure  that  Dona  Violante  kept  the  giant's  heart  in 
the  second  velvet  reticule,  and  that  when  he  turned  pale,  as  if  on  the 
verge  of  death,  it  was  because  she  had  tossed  the  reticule  upon  the 
ground  for  Fluff  to  play  with,  or  was  scrunching  it  unkindly  into 
bidden  comers  when  she  wanted  it  to  be  out  of  the  way.  Once  I 
came  in  as  Fluff  was  worrying  the  bag,  which  she  pretended  was  the 
one  that  held  the  bonbons,  and  he  was  to  show  his  cleverness  by  un- 
tying the  strings  and  getting  one  out  for  himself.  Eieiaio  was  in  the 
room  as  the  sorceress  watched  this  cruel  sport,  and  he  sat  pale  and 
sOent  as  a  ghost  while  the  little  fiend's  paws  trampled  on  his  life.  I 
snatched  the  bag  away  and  was  about  to  give  it  back  to  Eieiaio  and 
make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  upon  which,  you  know,  the  sorceress  and 
all   her  enchantments  would  have  vanished  away  into  a  shower  of 
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salphuroas  dust.  But  a  spell  was  on  my  friend,  and  with  a  sad  smile 
be  gave  it  back  to  the  Senora,  saying,  "  Keep  it,  or  give  it  back  to  me 
yourself." 

'  Well,  this  is  nearly  the  end  of  the  story.  Things  came  to  a 
crisie  after  Dona  Violante  was  appealed  to  by  another  Riant,  whose 
name  was  Eieiulo,  to  take  bis  befut  and  keep  it  too.  He  had  been 
caught  as  a  young  orphan  by  some  Wesleyan  mifisionariea,  and  brought 
up  by  them  in  a  college  where  he  had  learnt  arithmetic ;  and  though 
he  had  escaped  from  tbem  and  returned  to  the  manners  and  religion 
of  his  ancestors,  still  he  could  do  simple  sums  in  a  way  imiuual 
among  the  giants ;  and  he  reckoned  that  the  Senora  had  only  two  hands, 
and  that  therefore  she  could  only  take  charge  safely  of  at  most  two 
giants'  hearts  at  a  time.  After  the  sign  of  the  cross,  there  ia  nothing 
sorceresses  dread  so  much  as  arithmetic ;  and  Dona  Violante  was  very 
angry  at  being  asked  bow  many  hearts  she  had  in  her  keeping.  She 
showed  her  empty  hands,  and  pretended  she  had  none,  and  all  the 
while  she  had  got  Eieiaio's  heart  tucked  away  under  the  sofa  cushion, 
between  a  rosary  and  a  French  novel,  and  she  leant  her  elbows  on  it 
as  she  talked,  and  I  saw  my  friend  writhe  under  the  malicious  digs 
she  gave  his  heart  as  she  moved  languidly  from  one  graceful  pose  to 
another. 

'  After  this  there  was  an  angry  scene  between  them,  and  at  last 
Eieiaio  uttered  the  fatal  words,  "  Give  me  back  my  heart,"  and  in 
hia  anger  he  added  rashly,  "  and  then  you  will  have  room  for  Eieiulo's, 
if  he  isn't  too  wise  to  give  it  you." 

'  They  were  the  last  words  Eieiaio  spoke.  She  smiled  fiendishly, 
and  opened  the  strings  of  the  little  bag,  and  took  his  heart  in  her 
hand,  eajdng,  "  When  you  gave  itme  I  promised  to  keep  it  as  long  as 
you  lived;  I  will  be  better  than  my  word,  and  keep  it  longer.  I  will 
never  part  with  it  at  all ;  it£  ashes  will  take  very  little  room — -I  will 
wear  it  in  my  ring,  instead  of  this  black  drop  of  mortal  poison."  She 
kept  one  hand  clenched  round  his  heart— Eieiaio  felthis  life  ebbing— 
as  she  showed  him  a  ring  like  that  King  Mitbridatea  wore,  and  then 
sbe  let  the  one  black  drop  of  mortal  poison  fall  on  Eieiaio's  heart. 

*  The  stories  say  that  the  giants  &I1  down  dead  when  their  heart 
is  killed,  but  to  get  at  the  whole  truth  about  these  strange  tbings 
you  must  hear  the  stoiy  from  somebody  who  has  seen  what  happens. 
The  giants  whose  hearts  are  in  the  right  place  are  not  so  very  much 
taller  than  ordinary  men ;  they  only  seem  so  because  of  their  wonder- 
ful strength  and  other  gifts.  They  can  hear  the  grass  grow,  and  see 
what  men  and  women  think ;  they  know  where  the  Spice  Islands  are 
without  crossing  the  sea,  by  their  scent ;  they  eat  the  sunlight  and 
drink  the  falling  dew,  they  understand  the  language  of  birds  and  beasts, 
and  their  hands  grasp  tools  a  thousand  milee  away.  All  this  is  changed 
when  their  heart  is  killed :  they  foil  into  a  heap  that  is  still  shaped 
like  a  dead  man's  body,  and  the  shape  moves  about  by  cords  and 
pulleys,  like  a  frog  wound  up  to  jump;  but  tbey  neither  see,  nor  bear, 
nor  taste ;  tbey  baow  and  feel  and  ondeiBtaod  notliiDg  any  more, 
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became  their  heart  is  killed.  All  this  Eieiaio  knew,  hut  he  could 
neither  move  nor  speak :  the  sorceress  let  the  black  drop  &I1  upon  his 
qui?ering  heart — Uiere  was  a  sudden  flash ' 

At  this  moment  something  uncanny  happened:  the  fire  was 
bnming  low,  and  the  Admiral's  voice  was  hollow,  to  match  his  grisly 
theme ;  at  this  moment  there  was  a  flash,  and  a  sharp  explosion 
sounded.  It  was  enough  to  make  one  believe  in  witchcraft.  A  piece 
of  flaming  wood  had  broken  oflf  with  a  crack,  and  leapt,  all  glowing, 
into  Elma'a  lap.  I  started  forward  to  snatch  it  away  before  her  dress 
was  scorched,  but  she  too  started,  and  as  I  grasped  the  burning 
fragments  in  my  hand,  ber  bands  clasped  mine  above  it ;  she  held 
tbem  fast,  and  I  thought  the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes.  My  hand  felt 
like  the  giant's  heart,  caressed  by  a  maid  who  has  no  evil  thoughts. 
Then  she  recollected  herself^  and  I  threw  the  cinder  back  upon  the 
hearth.  Madame  poked  the  logs  into  a  blaze,  and  the  Admiral  said 
that  was  all  the  story. 

We  had  been  married  nearly  seven  years  before  I  ventured  to  ask 
Elma  if  she  thought  it  was  the  giant's  heart  that  had  leapt  into  her  lap 
for  safety.  She  smiled  then  a  little  consciously,  and  for  all  answer 
asked,  *  Shall  I  write  to  Madame  to  expect  us  on  the  first  of  May  ? ' 
'  Yes,*  I  said, '  and  tell  tbe  Admiral,  with  Elmina's  love,  to  get  his 
stories  ready ;  bat  he  must  never  tell  her  about  Eieiaio,  because  that 
made  ^ftTnma  cry  once.' 
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Privateers  and  Privateering  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century. 

L  FoBTUSATUs  Wbiqht. 

CIINCE  tbe  Congress  of  Paris,  in  1856,  declared  that  'privateering 
\J  is  and  remains  abolished,'  tbe  expediency  of  EnglaBd's  assent  to 
this,  from  a.  national  as  well  as  from  an  international  point  of  view, 
has  been  often  discaseed.  On  the  one  side  it  has  been  alleged  that 
Buch  assent  is  a  wanton  eacrificeof  one  of  our  most  powerful  weapons ; 
that  in  consequence  of  it  we  should  now  enter  on  a  naval  war  witii, 
so  to  speak,  our  right  hand  tied  behind  our  back.  On  the  other, 
has  been  urged  that  privateering  is  prejudicial  to  our  commercial 
interests,  would  tell  more  against  us  than  for  us,  would  destroy  out 
carrying  trade,  would  cause  our  ships  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to 
other  flags,  ie  repugnant  to  the  advanced  civUisation  of  tbe  age,  and 
converts  war  against  nations  into  piracy  against  individuals.  The 
case,  as  it  stands,  gives  room  for  a  very  pretty  quarrel,  and  will  pro- 
bably so  continue  until  the  sharp  experience  of  war  solves  the  qtiea- 
tioQ  one  way  or  another ;  nor  do  I  think  it  is  difficult  to  foresee 
what  that  way  will  be.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that,  when  we 
are  engaged  in  a  European  war,  our  enemy  will  endeavour  to  attack 
OB,  to  injure  us,  by  '  cruisers,'  such  as  Bussia  has  openly  proclaimed 
her  intention  of  fitting  out ;  and  the  defensive  measures  adopted  by 
oui  own  Admiralty,  the  instructions  under  which  merchant  steamers 
are  built  and  surveyed,  leave  as  little  room  to  doubt  that  we  should 
at  least  follow  suit.  But  between  such  cruisers  and  the  privateers  of 
old  there  would  be  little  effective  difference.  The  command  might 
be  vested  in  regularly  commisEioned  officers,  but  it  would  be  equally 
the  duty  of  these  to  plunder  and  destroy  rather  than  to  fight.  The 
work  done  would  be  very  much  the  same  as  that  which  was  done 
formerly  by  private  men-of-war ;  though  the  cruisers  would  have  a 
higher  responsibility,  would  be  more  under  control,  aod  would  add 
enormously  to  the  cost  of  the  war.  They  would  have  to  be  paid  for 
doing  what  the  old  privateers  paid  for  permission  to  do. 

Whether  the  system  of  waging  maritime  war  against  an  enemy's 
commerce  is  altogether  advantageous,  is  another  point  on  which 
much  argument  has  been  expended.  That  it  may  cripple  the  enemy's 
resources  is  obvious ;  but  the  advantage  does  not  necessarily  lie  all 
OD  one  side,  and  it  may  occasion  serious  injury  to  our  own.  In  former 
days  the  treasure  ships  belonged  to  the  enemy  until  they  became  ours 
by  capture ;  in  thejresent  age  the  treasure  and  the  ships  that  carry 
it  are  English,  and  it  is  difficult  to  picture  the  consternation  in  the 
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City  on  hearing  of  the  loBs  of  some  steamer  bringing  homeward  a 
rich  freight  of  diamonds  from  the  Cape  or  of  gold  from  Australia. 
Bat  aa  we  clung  steadiasUy  to  the  right  of  making  prize  of  the 
Spanish  plate-ships,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  enemy  which 
&te  may  now  send  us  wilt  waive  his  claim  to  the  English  steamers,  if 
only  he  has  the  power  to  assert  it ;  and  against  that  it  behoves  ns  to 
be  on  onr  guard.  It  seems,  however,  probable  that,  under  the  exist- 
ing rulefi  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  but  few  large  prizes  will  be 
made,snch  as  founded  many  a  fortune  in  the  last  or  earlier  centuries, 
when  international  scruples  did  not  exist,  and  naval  opinion  was 
absolutely  single  as  to  the  advisability  and  even  necessity  of  making 
eaptnres  and  sharing  them  out  amongst  the  captors.  This  opinion, 
root«d  in  the  '  custom '  of  the  sea,  was  as  old  as  the  English  nation, 
and  bad  descended  from  the  days  of  Hengist  and  Horsa,  of  Hairy 
Page — the  Arripay  of  the  French  Chroniclers— of  Drake,  or  Fro- 
bidier,  or  Lancaster,  down  to  the  times  when  Commodore  Wager 
took  the  great  galleon,  or  Anson  gutted  the  Acapulco  ship. 

The  Btoriee  of  snch  times  seem  to  the  seaman  of  to-day,  like  the 
■fairy  tales  of  childhood,  too  good  to  be  true ;  but  from  a  strictly  naval 
point  of  view  they  have  their  dark  side ;  and  it  is  very  certain  that, 
of  the  quarrels  between  senior  ofEcers  which  so  often  disgraced  our 
service,  a  great  number  were  due,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  natural 
but  unchivalrous  desire  of  making  money.  The  bitter  feud  between 
fiodney  and  Arbuthnot,  on  the  coast  of  North  America,  in  1780,  was 
one  of  these.  The  friendly  relations  between  Lord  St.  Vincent  and 
Nelson,  which  led  to  snob  glorious  results,  were  interrupted  by  a  law- 
miit  on  their  rival  claims  for  prize-money ;  and  the  ill-feeling  which 
Nelson  and  Sir  John  Orde  entertained  for  each  other  was  at  least 
strengthened  by  pecuniary  considerations.'  Lord  Howe's  conduct  on 
the '  First  of  June '  was  angrily  criticised  by  many,  as  though  he 
might  have  rendered  the  victory  still  more  decisive  had  he  not  been 
over  anxious  about  the  security  of  the  prizes ;  Sir  John  Jervis  was 
similarly  spoken  of  after  the  battle  of  St.  Vincent;  and  after  the 
battle  of  the  Nile,  the  burning  several  of  the  prizes,  whose  preserva- 
tion would  have  taxed  the  efficiency  of  the  Seet,  appeared  to  Nelson 
a  measure  of  very  grave  responsibility,  as  defrauding  the  men  under 
his.  command  of  moneys  to  which  they  were  justly  entitled.'  The 
bitterness  which  frequently  arose  out  of  considerations  of  prize-money 
was  undoubtedly  increased  by  the  disproportionate  share  of  the  senior 
oEficers.  Of  the  prizes  just  referred  to  as  burnt  at  the  Nile,  Nelson 
estimated  the  share  of  the  commander-in-«hief  as  3,750^.,  of  a  captain 
as  i,ooo2. ;  but  of  a  lieutenant  as  75I.,  and  of  a  seaman  as  2!.  4s.  \d. 
Id  face  of  such  figures,  it  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  prize-money  as 
encouraging  seamen  to  do  their  duty ;  but  its  principal  use  was  to 
offer  gTpat  chances  to  the  senior  officers,  and  its  real  evil  was  the  pro- 
moting jealousy  and  ill-^11  between  the  flag-officers  and  even  the 
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captains.  Thia,  however,  naval  officers  would  have  been  slov  to 
acknowledge. 

But  whilst  blind  to  the  evil  that  not  unfrequently  resulted  from 
the  distribution  of  prize-money  amongst  ships  of  war,  every  officer 
had  a  keen,  perhaps  an  exaggerated,  sense  of  the  evil  effects  of  priT^ 
tearing.  On  this  point  there  was  a  unanimity  so  marked  as  to  lead 
to  a  suspicion  that  sometimes  at  least  it  arose  out  of  a  grudge  tiut 
private  sbips  should  carry  off  rich  prizes  which  might  othenriBe  have 
fallen  to  the  king's  cruisers.  Privateers  were,  of  course,  men  whose 
main  idea  in  coming  afloat  was  to  make  the  war  profitable  to  them- 
eelves  and  their  owners :  they  hud  not  the  same  responsibiUty  as 
the  captains  of  ships  of  war ;  and  they  were  practically  independent 
even  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  station,  to  whom,  theref(He, 
they  were  at  once  a  source  of  annoyance  and  pecuniary  loss.  Veinoa's 
opinion  of  them  in  1740  was  that  they  were  little  better  than  pirates. 
He  wrote  to  the  governor  of  the  French  Leeward  Islands,  who  had 
complained  of  their  conduct :  '  Your  Excellency  well  knows  that  the 
granting  commissions  to  privateers  is  no  part  of  my  province,  nor  are 
they  immediately  under  my  control.  I  know  too  well  what  lawleK 
libertines  they  are,  in  all  nations,  and  heartily  wish  no  nation  cood- 
tenanced  them.  And  I  believe  your  Excellency  may  have  heard  of  mj 
inclination  for  bringing  them  to  answer  for  any  of  their  base  or 
treacherous  proceedings,  which,  as  far  as  lays  in  mj  way,  I  shall 
always  give  a  helping  hand  to.'  And,  sixty  years  later,  Nelson's 
opinion  was  no  whit  more  favourable.  '  I  have  exceedingly  to  lament,' 
t^  wrote  iiom  the  Mediterranean  in  1S04,  'that  conduct  so  disgrace- 
ful to  the  character  of  the  British  nation  is  practised  by  the  Gibraltar 
privateers  in  theae  seas  every  day,  as  complaints  are  constantly  laid 
before  me,  from  the  Crovemment  of  Sardinia,  of  their  nefarious  con- 
duct, which  I  have  transmitted  to  the  governor  of  Gilmiltar  for  bis 
interference,  as  naval  commanders  have  no  authority  whatever  over 
those  pirates.'  And  again :  *  The  conduct  of  all  privateers  is,  as  far 
as  I  have  seen,  so  near  piracy  that  I  only  wonder  any  civilised  nation 
can  allow  them.' ' 

When,  therefore,  it  is  urged,  as  is  frequently  done,  that  the 
Declaration  of  Paris  ought  to  be  cancelled,  it  is  well  that  those  who 
60  urge  should  be  reminded  that,  in  the  old  days  of  privateeriug, 
whilst  Liverpool  or  Bristol  was  rapidly  growing  rich  at  the  expense 
of  his  Majesty's  enemies,  as  Dartmouth  or  Foole  had  done  centuries 
before,  every  naval  officer,  and  more  especially  every  naval  officer  in 
high  position,  considered  the  system  a  disgrace  to  civilisation,  aod 
the  men  who  worked  it  as  scarcely  better  than  pirates.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  how  much  of  this  was  real  hatred  of  ruffianly  practices : 
how  much,  envy  of  their  success ;  how  much,  jealousy  of  their  inde- 
pendence. A  naval  commander  is  neceKsarily  a  despot,  even  if  a 
beneficent  one ;  and  an  armed  ship  carrying  on  independent  war 
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within  the  limits  of  his  commaDd,  trenches  on  his  prerogative,  and 
may  occasionally  complicate  or  prevent  the  execution  of  his  plans. 
One  instance  of  this  is  worth  relating. 

On  January  27,  1781,  Sir  George  Bodney,  then  commanding  in 
the  West  Indies,  received  instructions  to  wage  active  war  against  the 
Dutch,  and  more  especially  to  seize  on  St.  Eustatius  and  other  eettle- 
ments  which  had  been  prominent  in  carrying  on  an  illicit  trade  with 
the  Americans.  This  was  done  at  once.  But  whilst  Rodney  was 
arranging  matters  at  St.  Eustatius,  the  Dutch  governor  of  Demcrara 
and  Essequibo,  conscious  of  his  defenceless  condition,  opened  nego- 
tiations; as  the  result  of  which,  his  Majesty's  ships  '  Surprise'  and 
'  Barbuda '  were  sent  to  take  possession  of  the  colonies,  and  arrived 
on  February  27.  But,  as  the  Dutch  feared,  they  bod  been  anticipated 
by  a  squadron  of  privateers,  which  had  entered  the  river  on  the  24th, 
had  seized  on  all  the  ships,  and,  with  scant  courtesy,  had  enforced 
a  surrender  of  the  town.  They  agreed  that  the  inhabitants  should 
remain  in  peaceful  possession  of  their  property,  but — as  the  Dutch 
afterwards  complained — their  people  went  on  shore  and  took  every- 
thing they  liked. 

They  also  (the  complaint  ran)  released  all  onr  priaoners,  white  and 
black ;  some  of  them  were  under  the  sentence  of  death,  which  did  pat  as 
in  tiie  greatest  anxiety  for  our  own  negroes  who  would  be  glad  of  Buch  an 
opportuni^  to  rise  ^luost  the  inhabitanto,  and  which  sitaation  was  repre- 
sented to  tjie  c^ttains  :  and  what  made  onr  case  the  more  dismal  was  that 
all  the  paeaagGs  up  and  down  the  river  were  stopped  ;  by  which  we  were 
prevented  from  sending  any  news  up  the  river  to  put  the  inhabitants  at 
ease,  which  occasioned  the  greatest  ooeasiness  amongst  the  women  and 
children,  some  of  whom  were  several  days  in  the  woods ;  and  some  people 
who  were  in  their  boats  were  robbed  of  ^eir  baggage. 

Soch  as  it  was,  however,  the  capture  was  effected  by  the  privateers ; 
the  men-of-war  had  no  share  in  the  prize-money,  and  but  small  con- 
solation in  finding  out  that  the  privateers  had  none,  either ;  that 
they  had  no  commission  to  attack  the  Dutch,  and  that  the  whole 
became  a  droit  of  the  Admiralty. 

Many  simitar  instances  might  easily  be  gathered.  The  conduct  of 
,tfae  private^s  too  frequently  needed  palliation,  which  angry  and 
disappointed  naval  officers  were  not  in  any  humour  to  give ;  and  the 
very  name  of  privateer  became  a  reproach  not  only  in  the  service, 
but  in  the  country  at  large ;  so  that,  at  the  present  day,  many  a 
wealthy  man  would  he  almost  more  ashamed  of  having  it  believed 
ttut  his  grandfather  or  great-grandfather  made  his  money  as  a  priva- 
teer, than  that  he  had  made  it  as  a  smu^ler  or  a  highwayman.  And 
yet  the  privateers  were,  in  their  day,  a  most  important  item  in  the 
naval  strength  of  the  country,  with  this  additional  and  especial  merit-, 
that  they  were  most  numerous  and  strongest  when  the  Boyal  Navy 
was  weakest,  or  most  severely  taxed.  Evidently  the  time  when  the 
king's  ships  swept  the  enemy's  flag  from  the  seas  was  not  the  best 
for  private  adventurers  to  go  a^-cruising ;  but  when  the  king's  ships 
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could  barely  bold  tbeir  own,  tbe  chuncea  of  ricb  prizes  were  nntneronB 
and  tempting.  It  it,  thus  tbat  in  looking  for  Talu&ble  services  of 
privateers,  we  find  them,  not  in  tbe  periods  of  our  national  glory,  not 
during  the  wars  of  the  French  Bevolution,  when  Howe,  and  Hood,  and 
Nelson  crushed  the  French  navy ;  not  during  the  later  years  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  when  Hawke,  and  Boscawen,  and  Saunders  grandly 
maintained  England's  supremacy ;  but  during  tbe  war  of  American 
Independence,  or  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  when  tbe  for- 
tunes of  the  navy  were  at  a  low  ebb,  and  disgraceful  courts-martial, 
such  as  those  on  Keppel,  or  Pallisser,  or  Brereton,  on  Matbewa,  or 
Lestock,  or  Mostyn,  or  Cornelius  Mitchell,  fill  a  large  space  of  oar 
naval  annals.  In  aucb  times  of  disaster  and  di^^ace,  the  rough  and 
ready  work  of  tbe  privateers  appeared  more  brilliant  and  bad  a  very 
real  national  importance.  To  attempt  any  Btatistical  measurement 
of  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible ;  but  some  idea  may  be 
formed  from  the  statement  that  on  January  2,  1781,  thirteen  days 
after  the  declaration  of  war  against  Holland,  545  letters  of  marque 
passed  tbe  Stamp  Office.  The  number  of  ships  in  tbe  country  was 
scarcely  equal  tu  the  extraordinary  demand  ;  but  the  curious  nature 
of  Uie  Dutch  led  tbem  to  supply  it ;  and,  just  as  in  1672  they  sold 
gunpowder  to  tbe  French,  so  in  1781  they  built  privateers  specially 
for  the  English  market.* 

It  is  scarcely  less  difficult  to  attempt  any  relation  of  tbe  services 
rendered  by  the  privateers,  or  of  tbe  bold  deeds  which  they  frequently 
performed ;  but  of  tbe  many,  some  few  have  escaped  oblivion,  and 
may  be  still  worthy  of  record.     Here,  for  .instance,  is  one. 

In  July,  1781,  the  'Tygress'  of  Appledore,  carrying  22  six- 
pounders,  and  1 30  men,  whilst  cruising  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland, 
fell  in  with  a  Dutch  50-gun  ship,  escorting  two  large  merchantmeo, 
who  had  gone  north  about,  to  avoid  the  Channel.  This  so^unship, 
under  British  colours,  chased  her  and  overtook  her.  The  '  Tygress,' 
being  well  within  gun-shot,  lay  to,  supposing  that,  according  to 
custom,  a  number  of  her  men  were  to  be  pressed.  She  found  out  her 
mistake,  when  tbe  stranger,  boistiog  the  Dutch  flag,  ordered  her  to 
strike.  She  refused  to  do  so,  and  made  sail,  to  try  and  escape.  A 
running  fight  thus  began  and  continued  for  two  hours,  when  the  ^ 
Dutchman's  mainmast  went  over  the  side;  and  the  'Tygress,'  taking 
up  a  position  on  her  bow,  plied  her  with  the  siz-pounders  and  small 
arms  for  nearly  an  hour;  at  the  end  of  which  time,  having  succeeded, 
though  with  heavy  loss,  in  clearing  tbe  wreck,  tbe  Dutch  ship  got 
rotmd,  and  beat  off  her  enemy  by  the  superior  weight  of  her  stem 
guns.  She  was,  however,  in  no  condition  to  pursue ;  and  the 
'  Tygress,'  leaving  her  helpless,  went  to  look  for  ^e  two  merobant 
ships,  both  of  which  she  captured  tbe  next  day.  They  were  each  of 
about  600  tons,  laden  with  '  masts,  cordage,  pitch,  tar,  turpentine, 
and  other  naval  stores,'  from  Ostend  to  Cadiz.     The  money  value  of 
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the  prize  was  the  privateer'a  only  reward.  Had  the  'TygreBs'  be- 
longed to  the  navy,  had  a  king's  ship  of  her  force  beaten  off  a  50-gun 
ship  and  taken  two  large  prizes  &om  under  her  conroy,  the  com- 
mander would  have  been  posted,  and  his  distinguished  semces 
blazoned  in  our  naval  records.  Being  as  it  was,  we  can  say  no  more 
than  tliat  his  name  was  Thomas  HalL 

The  Biune  might  be  said  of  Captain  Devereuz,  commanding  the 
*  Drawblood,'  of  Milford,  mounting  twelve  guns,  which,  on  March  6, 
1781,  off  Cape  Clear,  took  a  Dutch  privateer,  carrying  eighteen 
9-pounder3  and  one  hundred  men.  Dutchmen  do  not  yield  readily, 
and  it  took  three  hours'  hard  fighting,  and  the  killing  or  wounding 
of  sixty  men,  before  this  ship  hauled  down  her  colours.  She  proved 
to  be  of  700  tons  burden,  laden,  as  the  others,  with  naval  stores. 
The  '  Drawblood '  had  eleven  killed  and  sixteen  wounded — a  loss  on 
both  aides  which  compares  with  or  exceeds  that  of  any  single  action  of 
the  war,  if  we  except  that  of  the  '  Serapis '  and  '  Bonbomme  Bichard,' 
wbich  neither  English  nor  Americans  are  disposed  to  consider  a  single 
action,  and  in  which,  at  any  rate,  the  ships  were  of  immensely  greater 
force.* 

Scarcely  less  notable  was  the  captm'e,  on  April  16,  1780,  of  a 
Spanish  sloop  of  war  by  the  privateer  '  Ellen,'  apparently  of  Liver- 
pool, commanded  by  Captain  Borrowdale.  The  'Ellen,'  which 
mounted  eighteen  light  6-pounder8,  and  had  on  board  sixty-four 
men,  all  told— of  whom  many,  including  a  Captain  Blundell  of  the 
79th  Begiment,  were  passengers — was  making  a  passage  to  the  West 
Indies,  under  orders  of  urgent  haste.  Her  small  complement  shows 
that  she  had  no  aggressive  intentions ;  but,  when  overhauled  by  the 
Spaniard,  she  prepared  to  defend  herself.  She  shortened  sail,  and 
— to  prevent  the  enemy  opening  fire  at  long  range,  and  thus  getting 
the  advantage  of  a  presumably  heavier  armament — ^hoisted  American 
colours.  At  the  same  time  her  guns  were  double  loaded  with  round 
shot  and  grape ;  and  Borrowdale,  encouraging  bis  men, '  recommended 
to  them  a  cool  and  determined  courage,  entreated  them  to  fire  quick, 
to  take  good  aim,  and  to  fight  the  ship  to  the  last  extremity.'  We 
seem  almost  to  have  before  us  the  old  sea-dog  described  by  Captain 
Marryat: — 

The  C!i4>tain  stood  on  tbe  carronade  :  '  first  lieutenanV  says  he. 

'  Send  all  my  meny  men  aft  here,  for  they  mast  list  to  me  \ 

I  haven't  the  gift  of  the  gab,  my  sons — because  I'm  bred  to  the  sea; 

That  ship  there  is  a  Spaniard,  who  means  to  fight  with  we. 

That  ship  there  is  a  Upaniard,  and  if  we  don't  take  she, 

'lia  a  thousand  bullets  to  one,  that  she  will  capture  we.' 

And  so,  as  the  Spaniard  ranged  up  alongside  to  windward,  he 
hauled  down  the  American  colours,  hoisted  the  English,  and  poured 
into  her  his  whole  broadside,  with  a  volley  of  musketry.  The 
astonished  and  entirely  disabled  Spaniard  fell  to  leeward  and  receWed 
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the  '  Ellen's '  other  broadside  in  the  same  fashion,  after  which  she  pat 
before  the  wind  and  endeavoured  to  make  oS*.  But  the  privateer 
held  on  to  her  advantage,  and  after  a  running  fight  of  an  hour  and  a 
half  the  '  Sant'  Anna,'  a  commissioned  sloop  of  sixteen  guns — heavy 
6-pounders — ezclueive  of  flwivelfi,  and  104  men,  hauled  down  hei 
colours,  and  accompanied  the  *  £llen '  to  Jamaica. 

I  give  these  as  instances  of  our  privateers  doing  good  and  valiant 
service  as  men-of-war.  Their  capability  of  annoying  or  distressing 
the  enemy  in  the  special  way  for  which  they  were  licensed,  has  never 
been  doubted ;  but,  when  put  into  figures,  it  appears  that  from  the 
commencement  of  the  war  with  France,  in  July  1778,  to  the  follow- 
ing May — that  is  to  say,  in  a  period  of  ten  months — the  value  of  the 
prizes  taken  by  Liverpool  ships  alone  amounted  to  1,025,600^,,  of 
which  i7o,oooi.  is  assigned  to  the  *  Knight,'  and  7S,cxX)i.  to  the 
'  Ellen,'  presumably  the  Bame  whose  gallant  action  tbe  next  year  I 
have  just  related.  But  the  list  to  which  I  here  refer  ends  before  the 
beginning  of  the  war  with  Spain,  the  country  which  had  always  fiir- 
ni^ed  the  richest  prizes.  War  was  declared  on  June  16;  and  oa 
October  23;  almost  before  the  Grand  Fleet  of  England,  under  an 
incompetent  administration,  had  done  sheltering  itself  behind  the 
shoals  of  Spithead  from  the  combined  fleet  of  France  and  Spain,  two 
privateers,  the  'Amazon'  of  Liverpool,  and  'Ranger'  of  Bristol, 
captured,  off  the  Azores,  a  ship  of  800  tons  homeward  botmd  fixiin 
Manilla.  She  carried  eighteen  guns  and  a  complement  of  150  men; 
but  her  defence  would  seem  to  have  mainly  consisted  in  a  resolute 
attempt  to  escape ;  for,  though  she  lost  heavily,  her  captors  had  only 
one  man  killed.  This  was  a  prize  worth  having.  '  She  was  deeply 
laden  with  gold,  diver,  siUc,  coffee,  china,  cochin^,  and  indigo ;  and 
also  great  private  adventures  which  were  not  registered.  The  value 
of  the  whole  was  supposed  to  exceed  300,000!.' 

Here  is  part  of  the  bill  of  lading  of  another,  a  ship  of  700  tons, 
from  the  South  Seas,  captured  about  the  same  time  by  the  '  Shark  * 
of  London  and  '  Sprightly '  of  Guernsey  : — 3  chests  of  douUoons, 
47  chests  of  silver,  200,000  dollars,  r  chest  of  white  silver,  270 
marks,  9  small  chests  of  gold,  400  tons  of  cocoa,  15  bales  of  for, 
1 50  tons  of  bar  copper,  and  many  other  things. 

Xo  such  prizes  at  this  time  fell  to  the  lot  of  \ha  Royal  Navy ;  nor 
indeed,  considering  the  small  numbers  amongst  which  they  were 
divided,  have  such  prizes  often  been  taken.  But  my  object  here  is  not 
80  much  to  tantalise  otu:  seamen  with  these  golden  memories  of  the 
past,  or  to  make  them  tegret  that  their  lot  is  cast  in  an  age  of  iron 
and  of  international  forbeaiance ;  it  is  rather  to  speak  of  the  priva^ 
teera  as  an  effective  constituent  of  England's  na'ral  power,  such  as 
they  certainly  were,  notwithstanding  the  many  abuses  to  which  the 
system  was  liable.  In  doing  so,  it  would  be  easy  to  gather  bother 
a  number  of  isolated  examples,  of  names  which,  being  nothing  more 
than  names,  would  convey  little  meaning,  and  excite  little  interest. 
I  prefer  rather  to  dwell  on  the  career  of  two  men,  whom  superior 
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merit  distinguislied  above  all  others,  and  of  whose  services  romance 
or  history,  or  the  dusty  records  in  Fetter  Lane,  have  preserved  some 
of  the  details, 

Fortunatus  Wright  lives  in  the  pages  of  Smollett.  He  is  there 
described  aa  'a  native  of  Liverpool,  who,  though  a  stranger  to  a  sea 
life,  had,  in  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  equipped  a  privateer, 
and  distinguished  himself  in  such  a  manner  1^  his  uncommon  vigilance 
and  valonr  that,  if  he  had  been  indulged  with  a  command  suitable  to 
his  genius,  he  would  have  deserved  as  honourable  a  place  in  the 
annals  of  the  navy  as  that  which  the  French  have  bestowed  upoo 
their  boasted  Du  Guaj-Trouin,  Bart,  and  Thurot.'  I  doubt,  how- 
ever, whether  Smollett  is  correct  in  his  statements  regarding  Wright's 
birth  and  early  life.  I  incline  rather  to  think  that  be  was  a  natiTe 
of  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  the  evidence  is  very  strong  that  he  was 
very  far  indeed  from  a  stranger  to  a  sea  life.  William  Hutchinson, 
for  many  years  dock-master  at  Liverpool,  and  who,  on  the  title-page 
of  his  'Treatise  on  Practical  Seamanship,'  styles  himself  as  distinc- 
tively '  Mariner ' — the  sort  of  man.who,  in  the  last  century,  would  have 
divided  the  human  race  into  seamen  and  landlubbers — speaks  with 
evident  pride  of  having  served  under  Fortunatus  Wright,  and  fre- 
quently refers  to  the  practice  of  'that  great,'  'that  worthy  hero,' 
as  illustrating  difTerent  points  of  seamanship.  It  seems,  however, 
probable  that  he  had  retired  from  the  sea,  and  settled  in  Liverpool 
as  a  merchant  some  time  before  1740,  but  that  misfortune,  commer- 
cial loss,  or  political  entanglement,  possibly  even  the  health  of  his 
wife,  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  go  abroad.  All  this  is,  how- 
ever, little  more  than  conjecture.  What  we  know  is,  that  early  in 
June  1742  he  was  in  Italy,  and  got  into  a  curious,  though  half 
comical,  difficulty  with  the  guard  at  the  gate  of  Lucca.  It  appears 
that  there  was  a  standing  order  that  all  strangers  coming  into  the 
town  should  deliver  up  their  pistols  or  other  firearms.  Wright,  being 
ignorant  of  this  rule,  and  having  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
language,  refused  to  comply.  On  this  the  officer  on  duty,  with  much 
violence  of  voice  and  manner,  ordered  out  the  guard  of  twenty  men, 
who  advanced  against  him  with  levelled  muskets.  Wright,  not  to 
be  behindhand,  cocked  his  pistol  and  swore  he'd  be  the  death  of  tiie 
foremost  of  them ;  but  then,  as  in  ancient  days — 

Was  none  who  would  be  foremost    . 

To  lead  such  dire  attack : 
But  those  behind  cried  '  Forward  1 ' 

And  those  before  cried  '  Back  J ' 

Eventually  thirty  more  men  were  ordered  up,  and,  some  way  or  other, 
the  fifty  managed  to  escape  the  threatened  pistol  shot,  to  seize  Mr. 
Wright,  disarm  him,  and  convey  him  to  the  inn  ;  where  they  con- 
fined him,  with  a  guard  at  the  door,  and  two  sentries  in  his  bedroom. 
The  guard  was,  however,  taken  off  immediately  afterwards   on   tlw 
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interpodtion  of  a  Lucchese  nobleman  to  whom  he  had  introductioiu, 
and  on  bis  giving  his  nord  not  to  stir  out ;  but  three  days  later,  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  received  a  message  by  an  o£5cer  that 
Rpoke  English—'  That  since  be  had  been  so  daring  aa  to  insult  the 
liepublic  by  endeavouring  to  eater  the  town  by  force  of  arms,  it  was 
therefore  ordered  that  he  should  forthwith  leave  the  State  and  nevef 
presume  to  enter  it  again  without  particular  permission ;  that  there 
were  post-horses  waiting  at  the  door  of  bis  house,  as  also  a  guard  of 
soldiers  to  see  him  out  of  the  territories  of  the  Bepublic'  And  so  he 
was  put  on  bis  way  to  Florence,  where,  or  at  Leghorn,  I  fancy  that 
he  lived  for  the  next  three  or  four  years.* 

When  war  with  France  was  proclaimed  in  March  1744,  the  English 
merchants  in  Leghorn  Buffered  much  annoyance  from  the  French 
privateers  that  ewanned  on  the  coast ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  at 
their  instigation,  if  not  also,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  at  their 
expense,  that  Wright  fitted  out  the  brigantine  '  Fame,'  and  waged  a 
war  of  reprisals. 

This  is  Mr.  Hutchinson's  account  of  it,  written  in  1777: — • 
Cruising  the  war  before  last,  in  the  emploj  of  that  great  but  unfbrtunato 
hero,  FortauatuB  Wright,  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  where  the  wind  blows 
geuei'allj  either  easterly  or  westerly,  that  is  either  up  or  down  the  Straits, 
it  was  planned,  with  either  of  these  winds  that  blew,  to  steer  up  or  down  the 
common  channels  the  common  course,  large  or  before  the  wind  in  the  da; 
time,  without  any  sail  set,  that  the  enemy's  trading  ships  astern,  crowding 
sail  with  this  fair  wind,  might  come  up  in  sight,  or  we  come  in  sight  of 
those  ships  ahead  that  might  be  turning  to  windward ;  and  at  sunset,  if 
nothing  appeared  to  the  officer  at  the  msathead,  we  continued  to  run  five 
or  six  leagues,  as  for  as  could  then  be  seen,  before  we  laid  the  shiptoforthe 
night,  to  prevent  the  ships  astern  coining  up  and  passing  out  of  sight  before 
the  morning,  orour  pafising  those  ships  that  might  be  turning  to  windward; 
and  if  nothing  appeared  to  an  ofBcer  at  the  masthead  at  sunriae,  we  bore 
away  and  steered  aa  before.  And  when  the  wind  blew  across  the  channels, 
that  ships  could  sail  their  course  either  up  or  down,  then  to  keep  the  sMp 
in  a  fair  way ;  in  the  day  time,  to  steer  the  common  coarse,  undw  the 
courses  and  lower  staysails ;  and  in  the  night,  under  topsails  with  the 
courses  in  the  broils,  with  all  things  as  ready  aa  possible  for  action,  and  to 
take  or  leave  what  we  might  fall  in  with. 

This  manner  of  cruising  proved  successful.  In  the  *  Gentleman's 
Magazine,'  under  date  December  31,  1746,  we  read:  *Came  advice 
that  the  "  Fame,"  privateer,  had  taken  sixteen  French  ships  in  the 
Levant,  worth  400,000^.'  One  of  these,  carrying  twenty  guns  and 
1 50  men,  had  been  fitted  out  by  the  French  factories  on  the  coast  of 
Caramania,  specially  to  put  au  end  to  Mr.  Wright's  cruise,  but  was 
herself  captiu^  and  sent  into  Messina.  An  adventure,  which  savours 
strongly  of  fiction,  though  it  is  probably  enough  founded  on  fact,  is 

■  Dr.  Doran's  Maiui  and  Mmtnirt,  vol.  L  p.  73.  A  faller  acconnt  of  thU  and  otber 
little-known  episodes  in  Wright's  career  is  to  be  found  in  the  offici&l  oorretpoiideDQe 
of  Mr.  (afterward*  Sir  Horace)  Uonn,  and  of  Mr.  Ooldiworth]',  or  Mr.  Dick,  CotumU 
at  Legbom. 
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related  in  the  '  Gr^itlemaD'a  Magazine '  for  1757,  bnt  refers  to  this 

A  certain  Selim,  an  ArmeDian,  on  his  passage  to  Genoa,  had,  in 
the  usual  etyle  of  the  eighteenth  century  romances,  been  captured  by 
Algerine  corsairs,  and  carried  into  Blavery ;  from  which  by  the  aid  of 
and  in  company  with  hie  master's  daughter,  the  beautiful  Zaida,  he 
escaped  on  board  a  French  private  ship-of-war,  then  on  the  coast,  but 
ordered  to  cruise  off  Malta  and  capture  a  bold  Englishman,  called 
Fortunatus  Wright.  Ten  days  later  they  sighted  Malta,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  ship  which  turned  out  to  be  the  one  they  were  looking 
for,  and  which  they  presently  engaged.  Selim  conducted  Zaida 
below,  and  stayed  by  her  for  some  time ;  but  anxious  to  take  part  in 
the  fight,  he  rushed  on  deck,  was  the  foremost  to  repel  the  English 
boarders,  whom  he  followed  to  their  own  ship,  calling  to  the  French 
to  come  on.  He  was  speedily  overpowered  and  thrown  below.  Selim's 
narrative  continues : — 

Thus  I  was  made  a  prisoner,  and  my  fnir  Moor  left  a  prey  to  all  the 
wretchedneBs  of  despair.  After  several  vain  attempts  to  board  each  other, 
the  two  ships  part«d ;  the  French  steered  towards  France,  and  I  was  carried 
into  Malta.  .  ,  .  The  good  captain  whose  prisoner  I  was,  observing  my 
despcmdenoe,  ordered  me  to  be  set  free,  though  I  had  killed  one  of  his  men; 
and  when  I  informed  him,  by  a  Maltese  interpreter,  of  my  unhappy  story, 
and  my  reeolntions  to  go  in  quest  of  Zaida,  ha  gave  me  100  gnineas,  and 
advised  me  to  sail  for  England,  where,  though  I  am  unhappily  exiled  from 
it,  said  he,  yon  will  be  generously  treated,  imd  will  hear  the  fate  of  the 
French  privateer. 

Shortly  afterwards  Selim  got  a  passage  to  Bristol,  where  the  first 
thing  he  saw  was  tlie  French  vessel,  which  had  been  captured  by  some 
other  cruiser,  and  sent  in  as  a  prize  ;  and  a  few  days  later  discovered  his 
lost  Zaida.  The  story  on  the  face  of  it  is  a  romance ;  but  there  is  in 
it  nothing  impossible  or  even  improbable.  Fortunatus  Wright  was 
cruising  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Malta,  and  his  whole  career,  so  far 
as  we  know  it,  was  a  succession  of  romances. 

Here  is  another  story  of  the  same  date,  which  we  have  on  the 
authority  of  the  first  Earl  of  Charlemont,  who  says  it  came  to  his 
knowledge  during  his  residence  at  Malta,  abnut  1750,  and  was  related 
to  him  '  by  the  most  credible  eye-witnesses.'  ^  No  names  are  men- 
tioned, but  there  is  scarcely  room  for  doubt  that  the  hero  of  it  was 
Fortunatus  Wright.  He  is  described  by  Lord  Charlemont  as  a  captain, 
commanding  an  English  privateer  of  some  force,  and  'of  such  skill 
and  bravery,  that  he  reigned  paramount  in  the  Mediterranean,  daily 
sendiog  into  the  port  of  Malta  French  prizes  of  considerable  value.' 
In  a  society  such  as  then  ruled  in  Valetta,  this  stirred  up  much 
angry  feeling ;  the  Austrians  or  Piedmontese  jeering  the  French  or 
Spaniards,  and  many  duels  took  place  in  consequence.     At  length 
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the  French  kDigfata  irritated  beyond  measure  by  the  taunta  of  their 
adversaries,  and  the  continued  success  of  the  English  captain,  de- 
tennined  to  put  a  Bummary  stop  to  both,  and  sent  urgent  represen- 
tations to  Marseilles ;  in  consequence  of  which  an  armed  vessel,  of 
force  almost  double  that  of  the  Englishman,  wa^  specially  equipped 
and  sent  to  Malta,  under  the  command  of  '  an  officer  of  the  highest 
character  for  courage  and  naval  knowledge.'  After  being  duly  feted 
by  the  French  party,  he  sailed  out  of  harbour  to  look  for  the  EjigU^ 
man,  as  to  a  certain  victory.  Days  passed  by :  both  parties  were 
aglow  with  expectation,  and  the  ramparts  on  the  sea  front  were  con- 
stantly thronged  by  anxious  crowds.  Two  ships  at  last  appeared  in 
sight.  As  they  came  nearer,  it  was  seen  that  the  one  was  towing  the 
other ;  that  the  one  was  the  French  ship  for  which  they  were  looking ; 
that  the  other  was  much  shattered.  They  hoisted  French  colouis, 
and  who  so  jubilant  aa  the  French  knights  I  Amid  exulting  cheers 
they  turned  into  the  harbour,  between  St.  Elmo  and  Kicasoli.  All 
Valetta,  Senglea,  and  II  Borgo  were  called  to  witness  the  triumph  of 
the  French ;  when — 0  cruel  disappointment ! — the  white  flag  sud- 
denly disappeared,  giving  place  to  the  victorious  flag  of  England- 
The  Slarseillea  ship  was  a  prize  to  the  English  privateer. 

Hutchinson  relates  an  experience  of  his  own  in  1 747,  but  does  not 
state  whether  he  was  then  in  the  '  Fame '  with  Fortunatua  Wright 
From  the  tone  of  his  book  generally,  my  impression  is  that  he  was, 
and  was  officer  of  the  watch  at  the  time ;  but  he  may  have  been  in 
independent  command.     He  says ; — 

Cruising  in  the  Mediterranean  with  the  prisoners  of  three  French  prizes 
on  board,  at  their  entire  liberty  upon  deck,  apprehending  no  danger  from 
them,  upon  an  occauon  I  imprudently  ordered  all  our  siiils  to  be  clued  up, 
and  all  our  people  upon  deck  to  go  up  and  hand  them  with  all  poeatJe 
expedition.  One  of  our  French  captaina  thongbt  to  avail  himself  of  the 
advantage  of  our  people  being  mostly  aloft.  I  providenti&lly,  however, 
perceived  he  waa  going  to  give  the  alann  for  his  people  to  rise  and  take  the 
ship ;  and  putting  my  hand  in  my  pocket,  took  hold  of  my  pocket  pistol, 
and  ran  close  up  to  him,  and  told  him  coolly  that  he  should  be  the  fii^  that 
should  die  by  the  attempt,  which  stopped  his  proceeding,  and  I  calmly 
ordered  our  people  to  come  down  as  fast  as  possible ;  which  they  did. 

Meantime  Wright,  with  a  genius  peculiarly  his  own,  was  be- 
coming the  focus  of  a  series  of  international  disputes,  in  themselves 
not  uninteresting.  On  December  19,  1746,  the  'Fame'  seized  a 
French  barque,  on  her  way  from  Marseilles  to  Xaples,  carrying  the 
servants  and  equipage  of  the  Prince  of  Campo  Florida,  and  furnished 
with  a  pass  from  the  King  of  England.  About  the  prince's  goods 
and  chattels  there  was  no  dispute,  but  the  vessel's  name  was  not 
mentioned  in  the  pass,  and  she  was  accordingly  sent  in.  The  British 
Consul  was  aghast  at  the  insult,  as  he  chose  to  call  it,  offered  to  his 
Majesty's  pass  ;  and  wrote  an  urgent  letter  to  Wright,  who  was  not  in 
the  '  Fame '  at  the  time,  urging  on  him  that  the  French  ship  must 
be  set  at  liberty.     This  Wright  would  not  admit;  but  afterwaida. 
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on  the  representation  of  the  miniater,  be  consented  to  refer  tbe 
matter  to  the  Naval  Commander-in-Chief,  who  directed  him  to  release 
his  prize.*    A  more  serious  afiair  happened  very  shortly  afterwards. 

Early  in  1747  complaints  were  made  hy  the  Ottoman  Forte  that 
TnrkiBh  property  on  board  French  ships  had  been  seized  by  Eng- 
lish privateers,  and  especially  by  Captain  Fortunatus  Wright  in  the 
*  Fame.'  The  matter  was  referred  to  Mr.  Groldsworthy,  the  English 
Consul  at  Leghorn,  with  instmctiom  to  inquire  into  it ;  and,  calling 
on  Captain  Wright  for  an  explanation,  he  received  a  reply  which  was 
far  from  satisfactory  to  the  Turkish  merchants.  The  two  ships  named, 
he  wrote, '  had  each  of  them  a  French  pass,  and  both  of  them  be- 
longed to  Marseilles.  They  also  hoisted  French  colours  and  struck 
them  to  me;  nay,  the  latter  engaged  me  for  a  considerable  time 
under  these  colours.  For  these  reasons  I  brought  them  to  Leghorn, 
and  have  had  them  legally  condemned  in  the  Admiralty  Court,  by 
virtue  of  which  sentence  I  have  disposed  of  them  and  distributed  the 
mon^.'' 

The  Turkey  Company  had,  however,  sufficient  interest  to  enable 
them  to  procure  an  order  that  Turkish  property  on  board  even  French 
vessels  was  not  prize ;  and  instructions  to  that  effect  were  sent  out 
both  to  the  privateers  and  Admiralty  Courts  in  the  Mediterranean, 
These  additional  instructions  were  dated  March  30,  1747  :  Wright 
positively  refused  to  allow  them,  in  his  case,  to  be  retrospective  ;  and 
having  got  the  money,  he  had,  above  all  other  claims,  the  very  strong 
one  of  actual  possession.  As  he  would  not  give  it  up,  an  order 
came  out  from  home  to  have  him  arrested  and  sent  to  England. 
The  Tuscan  Government  readily  lent  their  aid,  and  clapped  him  into 
prison,  but  there  their  assistance  ended.  They  would  not  give  him 
up  to  Mr.  Goldsworthy,  who  vainly  urged  that,  as  captain  of  aa 
English  private  ship,  he  was  subject  to  consular  jurisdiction ;  and  so 
poor  Wright  was  kept  in  the  fortress  of  Leghorn  for  ahout  six  months, 
when  orders  came  from  Vienna  to  hand  him  over  to  Goldswoithy,  who, 
whilst  waiting'  for  an  opportunity  to  send  him  to  England,  received 
orders  to  set  aim  at  liberty,  '  as  he  has' now  given  bail  in  the  High 
Cotut  of  Admiralty  to  answer  the  action  commenced  against  him.* 

The  action,  however,  seems  to  have  run  on  to  great  length. 
The  special  grotmd  of  it  was  the  seizure  of  Turkish  property  on 
board  a  French  ship,  the  '  Hermione,'  captured  hy  the  *  Fame '  on 
February  26,  1747,  the  proceeds  from  which  Wright  refused  to  di»« 
goi^e.  He  was  arrested  on  December  11,1 747 ;  was  set  at  liberty  on, 
or  about  June  10,  1748 ;  but  in  June  1749,  the  suit  was  still  pend- 
ing ;  and  Wright,  in  a  letter  to  Goldsworthj,  dated  June  4,  after  a 
long  statement  of  his  case,  concludes  in  no  ignoble  manner : — 

The  cat^  was  all  sold  at  public  auction,  for  which  I  have  proper 
vtmchen;  therefore  I  am  sorprised  at  the  manner  the  TnAey  Company 


■  Ooldswortbr  to  Dnke  of  Newcastle,  December  36.  1746 ;  •Tumarj  3, 9>  33>  >747- 
*  Oold«w<»tl7  to  Ute  Depatj-QoTemor  of  the  toAiej  Cofnfsnr,  Febmair  ao,  1747. 
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have  represented  tbis  afl&iir,  or  that  tfaey  should  trouble  his  Grace,  afl«r 
they  have  proeecuted  me,  aiter  they  bad  cnnseil  me  to  be  confined  near  ax 
months  at  their  instance,  and  have  since  found  their  libel  totally  rejected, 
and  that  I  am  acquitted  from  the  chai^  They  attacked  me  at  law :  to 
that  law  I  mnet  appeal ;  if  I  have  acted  contrary  to  it,  to  it  I  mint  be 
responsible ;  for  I  do  not  apprehend  I  am  bo  to  any  agent  of  tlie  Onmd 
Signior,  to  the  Grand  Signior  himself,  or  to  any  other  power,  seeing  I  am  an 
EngUsbman  and  acted  under  a  commission  from  my  prinoe. 

The  body  of  this  letter  is  in  a  clerk's  ^vriting ;  the  subscriptioD 
and  signature  only  are  by  Wright ;  but  these  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  be  wrote  like  a  gentleman  of  culture  and  education.  The  band 
is  not  of  a  commercial  character,  still  lesa  is  it  the  hand  of  a  rude 
seaman,  more  familiar  with  the  marling-gpike  than  the  pen. 

A  year  later  the  correepondence  about  the  'Hermione'  was  still 
going  on,  with,  as  far  as  Wright  was  concerned,  no  results.  Whether 
it  died  out  from  exhauation,  or  whether  it  merged  in  some  diplo- 
matic settlement  with  the  Porte,  I  do  not  know ;  but  it  seems  quite 
certain  that  Wright  did  not  pay.  It  would,  however,  appear  that 
the  statement — to  which  I  have  referred — that  the  'Fame's'  prizes 
in  1746  were  valued  at  400,000^.,  was  a  gross  exBggeration.  Wright 
was  owner  an  well  aa  captain  of  the  brigantine,  and  her  ship's  com- 
pany must  have  been  small ;  his  share  of  such  a  sum  would  have 
rendered  him  wealthy ;  but  be  does  not  come  before  ua  in  the  after 
years  as  a  wealthy  man.  In  1750  he  was  engaged  with  HutcbinBon, 
the  '  Mariner,'  in  buying  and  fitting  out  as  a  merchant  ship  the  old 
SO-gun  Bhip  '  Lowestoft ; '  and,  as  she  made  sundry  trading  voyages 
to  the  West  Indies  and  to  the  Mediterranean,  it  would  seem  that 
Wright  was  settling  dovm  into  a  man  of  business  at  Leghorn,  where 
he  resided  with  his  wife  and  family,  though  I  am  unable  to  say  what 
degree  of  truth,  if  any,  there  is  in  his  alleged  statement  to  Selim, 
that  he  was  'unhappily  exiled  '  from  England. 

When  the  troubled  retations  between  France  and  England,  in 
1755  and  early  in  1756,  foretold  a  speedy  renewal  of  war,  Wright 
prepared  at  once  to  take  his  part,  and  set  about  building  a  small 
vessel  at  Leghorn.  But  the  interests  and  policy  of  Tuscany,  closely 
bound  up  with  those  of  Austria,  were  this  time  linked  to  those  of 
France,  and  the  neutrality  professed  by  the  Tuscan  Government  was 
in  reality  a  very  thinly-veiled  partiality.  On  the  declaration  of  war 
tbey  at  once  took  measures  to  prevent  the  English  ships  in  port  iii- 
creasiug  their  crews  or  armament,  whether  with  a  view  to  going  a- 
privateering,  or  merely  in  order  the  better  to  defend  themselves  from 
attack.  Wright's  character  was  well  known  ;  the  destination  of  bis 
little  vessel,  the  '  St.  George,'  more  than  suspected ;  and  precautions 
were  thus,  as  a  matter  of  course,  taken  to  prevent  her  equipment  for 
purposes  of  war.  Captain  Wright,  therefore,  with  assumed  candour, 
applied  to  the  authorities  to  know  what  force  he  might  take  on 
bcArd  to  leave  the  port  as  a  merchant  ship,  and,  after  some  consulU- 
tion,  Uiia  was  fixed  at  four  small  guns  and  twenty-five  meo.    The 
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Government  took  ever;  precaution  to  ensure  this  limit  not  being 
exceeded  ;  and  Wright,  in,  as  we  must  suppose,  a  spirit  of  fun,  urged 
them  to  have  guard  boats  rowing  round  him,  to  make  more  certain, 
finally,  as  he  took  leave  of  the  governor,  he  asked  him  if  he  was 
satisfied  that  he  bad  complied  with  the  limitation,  and  obtained 
from  him  a  certificate  to  that  effect. 

And  no  be  sailed  out  of  port  on  Jul;  28,  1756 ;  but  with  bim 
also  nailed  four  ricbl;  laden  merchant  ships,  homeward  bound  to 
England,  which,  amongst  other  valuable  things,  carried  an  efficient 
armament  and  ship's  company  for  the  '  St.  Cieorge.'  The;  had 
Bcaicely  gained  an  offing,  before  they  saw  coming  towards  them  a 
vessel,  which  they  made  out  to  be  a  large  French  xebec,  known  to 
be  cruising  In  the  neighbourhood.  The  guns  and  men  were  hastily 
sent  on  board  the  'St.  Geoi^,'  which  then,  though  still  very  inferior 
to  the  xebec,  stood  towards  ber.  The  xebec,  on  her  part,  came 
on,  expectinji;  an  easy  victory.  It  is  naid,  in  the  *  Gentleman's  itiaga- 
tine,'  that  she  had  been  fitted  out  by  the  merchants  of  MarBeiUes 
with  the  special  object  of  destroying  Wright,  whose  exploits  in  the 
last  war  still  rankled  in  their  memory :  it  is  certain  that  she  bad  been 
waiting  for  him  for  some  time  ;  that  her  captain  had  asked  in  Leg- 
hom, '  Pray,  when  does  Wright  inwnd  to  come  out  ?  He  has  already 
made  me  lose  too  much  time  ; '  that  he  was  well  informed  of  the 
very  small  force  of  the  '  St.  G-eorge,'  and  counted  on  securing  the 
whole  five,  without  much  difficulty.  He  caught  a  Tartar.  The* St. 
George '  had  still  no  more  than  12  guns,  including  the  four  of  very 
small  calibre  with  which  she  left  L^bom ;  and  ber  crew  numbered 
only  seventy-five,  of  which  the  additicoal  fifty  were  men  of  all 
nations — Slavonians,  Venetians,  Swiss,  Italians,  and  a  few  English. 
The  xebec  was  of  at  least  double  the  force,  and  bad  her  crew  pre- 
sumably in  efficient  order :  the  more  astonishing,  therefore,  the  merit 
of  Captain  Wright,  who  plied  his  guns  with  such  vigour,  that  tbe 
enemy  attempted  to  carry  him  by  boarding,  but  was  repulsed  with 
great  slaughter,  and  finally  took  to  flight,  so  badly  treated  that  it 
was  doubtful  whether  she  would  be  able  to  get  to  port.  Wright  pur- 
sued her  for  some  little  way  ;  but  seeing  another  French  ship  making 
towards  bia  convoy,  he  returned  to  cover  them,  signalling  to  them  to 
retum  to  Leghorn,  where  he  aUo  anchored  the  next  morning. 

He  had  scarcely  done  so,  when  he  was  ordered  by  tbe  governor 
to  bring  his  vessel  within  the  Mole,  under  pain  of  being  brought  in 
by  force.  As  holding  a  commission  &om  the  King  of  England,  he 
refused ;  and  two  snows '"  were  ordaed  to  anchor  alongside  bim,  to 
take  chaq^  of  him.  The  masters  of  tbe  English  ships  in  the  Mole 
offered  to  haul  out,  and  make  common  cause  with  Captain  Wright ; 
who,  however,  preferred  putting  tbe  thing  into  Mann's  hands.    Mann 


^  's**!*  wtich  In  the  lad  eentDT^  wei«  pocnliar  to  the  HediterraneaD,  a 
mow  difftndbnt  ilightlj  from  a  brls;  a  xebec  hod  Utmn  nilj  on  tliiw  maita; 
*  tMtan  had  mIj  one  niut,  aUo  with  a  lateen  niL 
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immediately  demanded  redreas  from  the  Regency.  They  would  not 
give  it :  they  complained  that  Wright  had  deceived  them ;  had  goDe 
out  with  more  men  and  arms  than  he  had  Bhonn  to  the  raaminiiig 
officers ;  had  violated  the  neutrality  of  the  port ;  had  made  an  im- 
proper use  of  the  Emperor's  colours,  and  had  repeatedly  diBobejed 
their  orders  to  come  vithin  the  Mole.  Mann's  position,  in  reply,  ms 
that  he  had  not  deceived  them ;  that  the  men  and  arms  went  out  of 
Leghorn  on  board  other  ships ;  that  the  engagement  vra^  twelve  miles 
outside ;  that  the  Frenchman  was  the  aggressor ;  and  that  aa  to  their 
orders,  they  had  no  hueiness  to  give  them ;  that  Wright,  before  rail- 
ing was  within  their  jurisdiction;  that  he  had  then  complied  with 
their  instructions,  and  that  he  held  a  certificate  to  that  effect  from 
the  governor  ;  but  that  after  sailing  under  the  English  flag  sad  now 
hearing  the  king's  commission,  he  owed  no  obedience  to  the  authori- 
ties of  I/Cghom,  and  that  their  action  was  a  gross  injustice  and  a 
breach  of  neutrality. 

And  so  the  affair  was  argued  for  a  couple  of  months,  and  mi^t 
have  been  argued  for  many  more,  had  not  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  the 
naval  commander-in-chief,  who  had  just  been  sent  out  to  supersede 
the  Hon.  John  Byng,  explained  his  view  of  the  matter.  As  soon  asit 
came  to  his  knowledge,  he  sent  Sir  William  Bumabyin  the  'Jersey' 
of  60  guns,  with  the  sogun  ship '  Isis,'  to  convoy  what  merchant 
ships  were  waiting,  and  to  bring  the  '  St.  George '  away,  maugre  the 
captain  of  the  port,  the  Governor  of  Leghorn,  the  R^ency,  or  the 
Emperor  himself.  The  governor  protested ;  but  Sir  William  put  it, 
without  undue  periphrasis,  'that  his  orders  were  to  take  Captain 
Wright  away  under  his  protection ;  and  in  case  either  the  barks  <x 
the  forts  fired,  he  would  be  sorry  to  see  himself  under  the  indispen- 
Bable  necessity  of  returning  shot  for  shot.'  The  governor  preferred 
dealing  with  the  men  of  the  pen,  and  sought  comfort  from  Mr.  Dick, 
the  consul,  who,  however,  had  none  to  give  him,  and  told  him 'be 
had  heard  Sir  William  Bumaby  say  he  would  take  her  away.'  '  ^'elJ 
then,' said  the  governor,  piteously, 'there's  an  end  of  it;  whatcanwe 
do  ?  the  French  will  see  it's  not  out  fault.'  And  so,  on  September  23, 
the  'Jersey'  and  'Isis'  departed,  the  'St.  George '  accompanying 
them,  and  sixteen  rich  merchant  ships,  homeward  bound. 

Wright,  being  thus  at  liberty,  after  a  short  and  fairly  snccessfol 
cruise,  put  into  Malta,  where,  however,  the  partiality  for  the  French 
was  as  dominant  as  at  Leghorn.  The  English  ships  in  the  harbour 
were  kept  in  the  closest  seclusion.  '  Our  ships,  persons,  and  colours,' 
wrote  one  of  the  sufferers,"  'are  treated  with  the  utmost  scandal, 
shame,  and  indignity,  even  to  the  highest  degree,  and  with  such 
cruel  severity  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  anybody  to  believe  it  tbat 
have  not  been  eye-witnesses  of  it.  .  .  .  Captain  Fortunatus  Wright, 
of  the  "  St.  George  "  privateer,  has  been  used  here  in  a  most  barbarous 

,t  Malta,  to  Comal  Dick  at  Legbora, 
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numoer.'  Barbarous  is  the  writer's  way  of  saying  arbitrary,  or  tin- 
frieudly.  Unfriendly,  for  he  was  not  ^lloved  to  buy  slops  and  bedding 
for  his  men,  of  which  he  was  sorely  in  need,  ^bitiary,  for  having 
received  on  board  a  number  of  English  seamen,  put  ashore  there  from 
ships  taken  by  French  privateers,  he  was  ordered  to  land  them  again. 
He  refused  to  do  so :  he  would  be  unworthy  the  commission  he  had 
the  honour  to  bear  if  he  delivered  up  British  subjects  who  had  taken 
refuge  under  the  British  flag ;  whereupon  a  galley  royal  came  and  lay 
alongside  him.  Her  captain  told  Wright  his  orders  were  to  sink  him 
if  he  oETered  to  stir  an  anchor,  and,  if  he  made  any  resistance, '  to 
board  him  and  cut  every  soul  to  pieces.'  So  the  men  were  forcibly 
taken  out  of  the  ship  and  landed,  to  wait  for  some  more  convenient 
season ;  and  the  '  St.  Creorge/  without  the  stores  she  was  in  want  of, 
put  to  sea  on  October  22. 

The  Wge  French  privateer  (wrote  Mr,  Miller)  of  thirty-eight  guns, 
and  upwards  of  300  men,  commauded  by  Captain  Aruouz,  was  in  this  port 
at  tiie  same  time,  and  sailed  just  twenty-fonr  hours  after  Wright,  to  take 
him,  as  Wright  still  was  in  sight  of  the  port.  But  when  the  great  beaat  of 
a  French  privateer  came  out,  Wright  played  with  him,  by  sailing  round  >iini 
and  viewing  him,  &c,  just  to  &^p:«.vate  him,  as  Wright  sailed  twice  as 
fast  as  him  ;  and  indeed  she  is  a  prodigious  dull  sailer  for  a  privateer,  and 
very  crank. 

And  beyond  the  fact  that  he  cruised  for  some  months,  and  made 
many  prizes,  we  know  little  more.  On  January  22,  1757,  Mann 
wrote  to  Mr.  Pitt  that  the  Regency  had  been  lamenting  the  decay  of 
the  Leghorn  trade ;  that  be  had  pointed  out  that  their  gross  par- 
tiality, and  their  violent  action  in  the  matter  of  Fortunatus  Wright, 
were  two  of  the  causes  of  this  decay ;  that,  yielding  to  these  repre- 
•entations,  they  had  assured  him  of  their  intention  to  observe  a  strict 
neutrality;  and  that,  on  the  strength  of  this,  he  had  written  to 
Captain  Wright,  'that  he  might  send  all  the  French  prizes  he  had 
made  to  Leghorn,  aa,  at  my  request,  he  had  kept  them  in  deposit  till 
he  should  hear  from  me  that  he  might  do  it  with  safety.'  But  in 
two  months  time  he  has  to  write : — 

The  council  sent  a  gentleman  belonging  to  the  Secretary's  office  to  me, 
eame«;t1y  to  desire  that,  in  order  to  avoid  any  further  inconveniences  with 
tcf^ard  to  him,  I  would  order  Captain  Wright  to  keep  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  port  aa  would  not  oblige  the  Oovemment  to  take  any  notioe  of  his 
being  there.  .  .  .  Finding  that  they  thonsht  themselves  tied  up  by  the 
orders  they  received  lately  from  Vienna  wiwi  rsganl  to  Captain  Wri^t,  I 
thooght  it  my  duty,  purely  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  any  new  disputes,  to 
write  to  the  consul  in  the  manner  they  desired.  The  Estafette  was 
immediately  sent  back  to  Le^iom  with  my  letter  in  order  that,  as  soon  as 
Captain  Wright's  vessel  appears  in  sight  of  the  port,  a  bark  may  be  sent 
off  to  him,  with  the  consul's  directions  not  to  enter  into  the  harbour. 

The  end  is  sad  enough,  not  only  as  tolling  the  fate  of  a  man  whose 
whole  career  is  more  romantic  than  any  romance,  but  as  telling  of 
the  low  ebb  to  which,  for  the  moment,  the  incompetence   of   the 
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OoTemment  and  the  miscondnct  of  the  commander-in-chief  had 
reduced  the  English  power  and  the  EngliBh  prestige  in  the  Meditei- 
ranean.     Under  date  July  2,  1 757,  Mann  vrote : — 

The  trade  of  L^hom,  apon  which  tiie  wealth  of  this  whole  State  chiefl  j 
depends,  is  redaoed  to  the  lowest  ebb,  inaomnch  that  the  aniTal  in  tiiat  port 
of  a  siiigle  prize  a  few  days  ago  was  looked  npon  as  an  object  of  sncfa  im- 
portance and  exaggerated  by  the  Italians  in  terms  that  suffidently  showed 
that  they  are  now  convinced  how  much  their  welfare  depends  npcm  the 
navigation  of  the  English  merchant  ships  not  being  interrupted.  The  French 
have  many  tartans  disguised,  but  well  armed,  that  croise  between  Leghorn 
and  Porto  Feirajo,  ready  on  all  occasions  to  intercept  such  as  are  of  no  force, 
at  the  [same]  time  that  they  can  run  near  the  shore  when  a  ship  of  any 
strength  appears.  A  few  stout  pi-ivateerB,  as  in  the  last  war,  would  totally 
prevent  tUe,  and  they  would  enrich  themselves  1^  the  French  vessels  from 
Marseilles  that  would  fall  into  their  hands.  Captain  Wright,  of  the  '  St 
Qeorge '  privateer,  did  great  service  of  tins  kind  in  the  besinning  of  tiie  war ; 
but  it  is  feared  by  some  circumstances,  and  bj  his  not  having  been  heard 
of  for  some  months,  that  he  foundered  at  aea.  Several  prizes  macte  by  him 
have  lain  some  months  at  Cagliari  in  Sardinia,  wuting  for  an  opportunity 
to  get  with  safety  to  Leghorn. 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  doubt  that  Fortunatus  Wright 
perished  in  the  way  here  suggested — a  man  of  whom  faiatory  has  said 
but  little  ;  of  whom,  judging  from  what  I  have  been  able  to  recover 
after  this  lapse  of  time,  it  might  have  said  a  good  deal.  But  the 
narration  I  have  given,  though  wanting  in  many  details,  is  Etilt 
sufficient  to  explain  the  fact,  recorded  in  the  '  Gentleman's  Magazine,' 
that  the  French  Government,  and  the  merchants  of  Marseilles,  or  the 
ickelUti  of  the  Levant,  offered  large  rewards  for  his  capture  ;  and  the 
more  certain  fact  that,  at  the  request  of  the  English  merchants  at 
Legbom,  he  was  specially  commended  to  the  home  Government  by 
Mr.  Mann.  Of  bis  more  purely  personal  history,  what  I  have  been 
able  to  collect  amounts  to  very  little.  I  have  already  said  that 
during  these  last  years  he  lived  at  Leghorn  with  his  wife  and  family ; 
that  his  handwriting  is  that  of  a  man  of  education ;  and  that  when 
be  first  appeared  at  Iiucca,  in  1742,  be  was  travelling  as  a  gentleman 
qf  means,  with  a  private  servant,  and  letteia  of  introduction  to  a 
Lucchese  nobleman.  We  might  thus  confidently  assume  that  he 
was  a  man  of  good  social  position,  even  if  we  did  not  know  that  his 
daughter  Philippa  married  Charles,  the  grandson  of  John  Evelyn  of 
Wotton,  whose  daughter  Susanna  in  due  time  married  John  Ell- 
worthy  Fortunatus  Wright,  her  first  cousin  once  removed.  This 
John  Ellworthy  served  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy  during  the  War  of 
American  Independence,  and  retired  after  the  peace  of  1783.  He 
was  accidentally  killed  in  1798  at  Ijverpool,  where  he  was  master 
of  St.  George's  Pock,  and  where  some  of  his  descendants  still  reside. 

J.  K.  Lavqhtok. 
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The  Electric  Telegraphs. 

SOME  time  ago,  when  it  was  reported  that  a  proposal  was  on  foot 
to  traDsform  the  Falls  of  Niagara  into  a  great  force  for  producing 
electricity,  there  were  increduloua  persons  who  laughed  outright  at 
the  idea  and  chuckled  over  it  as  a  fine  joke.  That  was  an  illuetra- 
tion  of  the  way  in  which  mere  magnitude  often  overwhelms  men's 
minds.  Niagara  diffen  not  from  other  waterfalls,  save  that  it  is 
I'iggsr;  and  the  same  form  of  force  has  been  turned  to  practical 
account  in  vinw  of  the  same  end.  Not  long  since  we  read  that  two  enter- 
prising gentlemen  had  produced  light  in  their  houses  by  converting 
into  that  form  the  energy  of  a  neighbouring  waterfall, — the  one  was 
Sir  William  Armstrong,  at  bis  place  near  Newcastle,  and  the  other 
was  an  intelligent  and  pushing  hotel  proprietor  in  Switzerland. 
Water  may  thus  practically  be  converted  into  light  or  heat,  and  the 
force  which  thus  mysteriously  transforms  itself,  in  a  more  wonderful 
manner  than  the  genii  of  any  fairy  tale,  may  annihilate  distance. 
The  electric  current  will  travel  by  many  paths  to  many  ends ;  and 
after  all,  we  but  imitate  nature  in  the  effort  we  make  to  gain  per- 
fection in  our  mastery  of  each  of  them.  It  has  been  well  said  by  one 
of  the  greatest  authorities  on  every  point  respecting  electricity 
that— 

the  utilisation  of  the  illimitable  vrosted  energy  on  the  earth's  surface  oSers 
a  fine  field  for  the  ingenuity  of  the  electrician.  The  tides  of  the  ocean,  the 
motion  of  the  atmoBphere,  the  rapids  of  a  river,  the  innuinerable  waterfalls 
that  are  found  in  every  mountainous  or  hilly  country,  could  be  compelled 
to  give  up,  in  the  form  of  electric  currents,  that  energy  which  gives  them 
existence,  aud  which  could  thus  be  employed  for  providing  power,  gene- 
rating heat,  or  supplying  light,  away  ah«gether  &om  their  source  of 
conversion. 

Wherever,  in  truth,  wires  can  be  stretched  {says  Dr.  George  Wilson), 
whether  Bospended  in  the  air,  or  buried  in  the  earth,  or  sunk  ia  the  sea, 
ihen  onr  wonder-working  apparatus  may  be  erected,  A  few  square  inches 
of  tine  and  copper  will  produce  for  us  a  force  which,  on  the  other  side  of  a 
cxratinent  or  an  ocean,  will  speak  for  as,  write  for  as,  print  for  us,  keep 
time  for  us,  watch  stars  for  na,  and  move  all  kinds  of  machinery.  No  dis- 
tance will  atop  ita  march,  for  where  the  force  of  one  battery  is  spent  it  can 
be  made  to  call  into  action  another,  or  relay  battery,  which  will  carry  on 
the  message,  so  that  if  the  wires  were  laid,  it  might  sweep  round  the  globe. 
Such  a  network  of  wires,  we  may  hope,  will  one  day  connect  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  and,  like  the  great  nerves  of  the  homan  body,  unite  in  living 
sympathy  all  the  farscattered  children  of  men. 

We  think  of  Emerson's  words :  'Nature  is  a  great  storehonse  of 
forces,  and  be  is  the  bene&ctor  of  his  species  who  shows  how  the 
seeming  worthkss  tatters  in  her  rag-shop  are  not  waste,  but,  properly 
Mo.  612  (ko.  cxin.  K.s.)  L  !• 
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used  up,  are  of  uoBpeakable  value  aud  power.'  Think  of  the  centuries, 
the  loDg  miUenniuniB,  that  have  swept  over  mankind  while  all  this 
world  of  serviceable  force  was  practically  unknown.  The  patriarchs, 
with  their  nomadic  faculties  of  observation  and  of  meditation,  no 
doubt  looked  with  pious  awe,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  would  have  said,  at  the 
lightnings  that  played  in  lurid  zig-zags  above  them  in  that  eastern 
sky,  and  wondered  whence  they  came ;  but  the  writer  of  the  Book  of 
Job  regarded  it  as  the  last  possibility  of  man  to  tame  and  to  use 
them  for  his  own  purposes ;  for  he  asked :  '  Canst  thou  srmd  light- 
nings, that  they  may  go  and  aay  unto  Q\x»,  Here  we  are  ? ' 

Yet  modem  science  has  t^ned  the  lightnings,  and  the  whole 
rationale  of  electrical  scieDce  may  be  described  as  a  binding  or  insu- 
lating of  a  mysterious  element  which  no  man  can  describe,  and  for 
which  no  one  can  fully  account.  The  greatest  scientific  man  is  as 
baffled  about  it  as  is  the  simplest  peasant.  We  know  the  fact  of  its 
existence ;  and  we  know  certain  effects  produced  by  it  under  certain 
conditions  ;  but  that  is  all.  We  live  surrounded  on  every  hand  by 
its  tokens ;  we  are  the  slaves  of  its  capricious  or  sudden  outbursts; 
we  are  its  masters  to  use  and  to  apply  it ;  and  yet  in  itself  it  is  a 
mysterious  veiled  presence  which  may  not  be  spoken  with  face  to 
&ce. 

The  practical  problem  with  Mrs.  Dods  was  '  to  find  your  hare.' 
The  practical  problem  in  electricity  is,  if  not  to  find  your  force,  to 
keep  your  current.  It  ceaselessly  aims  at  fiying  from  you,  losing 
itself  in  the  air,  in  the  earth,  becoming  diffused,  dissipated.  The 
ancient  Greeks,  by  rubbing  amber  or  electron  (which  has  left  its 
record  very  clear  to  all  time  in  the  word  electricity)  got  a  kind  of 
current ;  but  they  could  not  catch  it  properly  and  tie  it  to  a  wire  as 
we  now  do ;  and  the  aim  of  scientific  men  has  been,  and  still  is,  the 
search  for  the  most  effectual  means  of  tying  the  current  to  the  wire, 
or  finding  the  most  efficient  insulatora.  And  as  it  is  throughout  the 
whole  world  of  nature,  so  it  is  here.  As  the  old  divine  eloquently 
said, '  All  things  are  set  over  against  each  other  and  there  is  nothing 
single  or  separate.'  When  you  have  once  chained  your  current  wdl 
enough,  by  au  inevitable  law  it  generates  another.  One  of  the 
greatest  discoveries  of  Faraday — that  most  patient,  imaginative,  and 
self-denying  of  investigators — was  that,  if  a  current  of  electricity 
passes  from  a  battery  along  one  wire,  it  developes  a  current  along 
another  and  passive  wire  stretched  near  it.  When  Faraday's  wonder- 
ful discovery  of  the  generatiou  of  a  current  of  electricity  in  a  passive 
wire  stretched  near  a  charged  one  had  led  to  the  discovery  of  relays, 
new  possibilities  for  telegraphy  seemed  to  be  opened  on  all  sides ; 
and  these  do  not  seem  even  yet  to  have  been  practically  realised  even 
remotely.  But  to  enable  the  reader  to  realise  even  ^ntly  the  high 
point  at  which  telegraphy  has  now  reached,  we  must  take  a  hurried 
glance  at  the  development  of  the  system  from  the  beginning.  The 
assertion  is  certainly  fully  justified,  that  the  first  great  step  in  prac- 
tical telegraphy  was  made  when  the  troe  function  of  a  wire  in  maiii- 
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.taining  a  cuirent  and  producing  a  signal  at  the  end  was  clearl; 
grasped.  Oddly  eDOUgh,  the  first  realisation  of  this  seeins  to  have 
jallen  to  a  Scotchman.  In  the  '  Scots'  Magazine '  for  1753  we  find 
record  of  an  '  ezpeditiouB  method  of  conveying  intelligence'  described 
under  the  initials,  G.  M.  There  is  some  doubt  now  as  to  who  this 
C.  M.  was.  Sir  David  Brewster  says  that  he  was  a  Greenock  man 
named  Charles  Morrison ;  others  give  his  name  as  Charles  MarehalL 
Be  that  as  it  may,  CM.  had  caught  a  vision  of  the  great  goaL  He 
aimed  at  the  complete  insulation  of  the  conducting  wire  and  produc> 
ing  a  signal  at  the  end  of  the  wire  which  should  be  visible  and 
intelligible.  He  did  not  attain  to  the  nezt  step  of  producing  many 
signals  by  one  wire ;  be  used  a  separate  wire  for  each  letter  of  the 
alphabet.     But  the  principle  in  his  case  was  clear — he  tdegraphed. 

The  little  that  is  known  of  him  may  be  given  in  the  words  of  an 
elderly  Scotch  lady,  who  remembered  a  '  very  clever  man  of  obscure 
position  who  could  make  lichtnin'  writs  and  speak,  and  who  could 
licht  a  room  wi'  coal-reek.'  It  was  a  considerable  time  before  the 
idea  clearly  dawned  on  electricians  that  one  wire  and  needle  could  be 
made  to  represent  several  letters  of  the  alphabet.  When,  by  slow 
degrees,  the  wires  and  needles  had  been  reduced  to  the  lucky  number 
five,  we  may  say  that  a  great  step  in  the  needle-form  of  telegraphy 
had  been  inaugurated.  It  was  by  means  of  one  of  these  five-needle 
instruments  that  the  capture  of  the  notorious  Tawell,  the  Quaker 
murderer,  was  effected,  and  a  quaint  incident  is  told  in  connection 
with  it  which  fixes  it  the  more  firmly  in  the  memory.  In  spite  of 
its  five  needles  the  instrmnent  could  not  make  the  letter '  q,'  and  but 
for  the  ingenuity  of  the  telegraphist,  who  spelt  the  word  '  Quaker,' 
*  Kwaker,'  the  murderer  would  in  all  probability  have  escaped.  But 
five-needle  Instruments,  useful  as  they  proved  in  those  days,  are  now 
looked  upon  by  practical  telegraphists  as  odd  specimens  of  antiquity. 
It  took  nearly  a  whole  century  from  the  date  of  C.  M.'s  somewhat 
rude  invention  to  make  the  next  fruitful  and  definite  step.  Then  it 
was  that  Messrs.  Cooke  and  Wheatstone  introduced  what  is  known  as 
the  'double -needle'  telegraph.  Onthenightof  June25,  1S37,  it  was 
subjected  to  trial  by  wires  stretched  from  Euston  Square  to  Camden 
Town.  At  the  one  end  *"  stood  Mr.  Cooke,  at  the  other  Professor 
Wbeatstone.  '  Never,'  says  one  of  the  inventors, '  never  did  I  feel 
such  a  tumultuous  sensation  before  as  when,  all  alone  in  the  still 
room,  I  heard  the  needles  click ;  and  as  I  spelled  the  words,  I  felt 
all  the  m^nitude  of  the  invention,  now  pTOv«l  to  be  practical  beyond 
all  cavil  or  dispute.'  The  double-needle  telegraph  held  its  own  with 
considerable  distinction  for  many  years,  and  even  now  at  many  of  uie 
smaller  post-offices,  and  on  most  railways,  its  '  lineal  descendant '  ie 
to  be  found  in  the  handy  '  single-needle '  instrument,  which  ifl  elec- 
trically and  mechanically  just  a  double-needle  cut  in  two. 

The  next  great  step  in  tel^rapby  was  due  to  America,  ''""cb, 
in  these  later  years,  has  practically  monopolised  the  inventivefeculty 
in  this  department  of  science.     The  name  of  Morse  has  beco™®  «> 
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asEociated  with  his  form  of  instrument,  that  the  one  is  lost  in  the 
other.  Tfae  principle  wbe  electro-magnetic.  What  may  be  called  the 
'  keeper '  of  the  magnet  is  an  armature  or  horLrantal  lever  carrying  a 
piece  of  pointed  metal  or  *  style,'  which  embosses  a  mark  upon  a  bvul 
of  paper  carried  forward  by  wheel -work.  The  system  of  dots  and  dashes 
identified  with  the  name  of  Morse,  or  a  mere  modificatioa  of  its 
working,  is  that  now  generally  in  use  throughout  the  world.  If 
Morse,  who  bad  abandoned  a  promising  career  as  an  artist  for  the 
love  of  electrical  experiment,  did  not  realise  the  last  possibility  of 
his  own  ingenious  invention,  be  may  be  said  to  liavi*  laid  down  the 
principles  of  all  further  development.     It  has  been  well  said  : — 

The  great  defect  in  tlie  original  '  Morse '  inatmment,  or,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called,  the  '  embosser,'  is  the  difficulty  of  reading,  unless  under  ob- 
tain  conditions  of  light  and  shade,  the  embossed  marks  on  the  strip  of 

Kper,  as  well  as  the  unpermanent  character  of  the  record.  This  n»y, 
wever,  be  said  to  have  been  a  mere  difficulty  of  detail,  overcome  hy  (he 
introduction  of  the  ink-writer — in  connection  with  which  it  is  proper  to 
mention  the  name  of  Messrs.  Siemens,  of  London  and  Berlin,  The  manipu- 
lation and  electrical  action  of  this  instrument  ore  in  aU  respects  the  same 
as  those  of  the  '  Morse,'  in  fact  it  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  '  Morae,' 
with  the  important  addition  of  the  ink-writing  principle.  The  lever 
attached  to  the  armature,  which,  in  the  '  embosser,'  holds  a  style  for  the 
indentation  of  the  strip  of  paper,  has,  in  the  case  of  the  ink-writer,  a  smiill 
disc  attached  to  it.  This  disc  rests  in  a  well  or  trongh  filled  with  specially 
{n%pared  telegraphic  ink,  and  each  lime  the  armature  is  drawn  towards  the 
electro-magnet,  the  disc  ia  raised  by  means  of  the  lever  arrangement,  and 
being  thus  brought  into  contact  with  the  paper  as  it  is  unwound  from  the 
instroment,  reaembling  the  manner  in  which  the  paper  is  unwound  in  the 
new  'Walter'  printing  machine,  beaiitiftilly  distinct  marks  or  signs  are 
made,  in  place  of  the  somewhat  faint  indentations  produced  by  the  origistl 
instrument.  These  ink-writing  instruments  are  of  two  kinds,  telegrapbi- 
cally  described  as  double  and  single  current  ink-writera;  the  former  being 
nsed  for  long  distances,  where  the  signalling  is  more  laboured  and  difficult 
and  the  latter  for  short  distances,  and  generally  throughout  the  metropolis. 

Tbe  name  of  Wheatatone  soon  recurs  in  the  annals  of  telegraphic 
invention  in  connection  with  hia  automatic  system,  of  which  the  dis- 
tinguishing feature  is  that  the  messages  arc  prepared  beforehand  by 
being  punched  out  on  a  strip  of  paper,  somewhat  after  the  mannerof 
tbe  pattern  of  a  Jacquard  loom.  This  done,  the  slip  ia  simply  passed 
through  a  machine  called  the  '  transmitter '  or  '  sender,'  by  means  of 
turning  a  handle  for  the  purpose,  when,  owing  to  tfae  electric  current 
being  broken  or  maintained,  according  to  the  different  perforatioos  in 
the  paper,  the  message  is  recorded  at  the  distant  atation  in  exactly  tbe 
same  form  as  by  the  ordinary  Morse  instrument.  The  transmitting 
process  (that  is,  after  the  preliminary  punching  has  been  Bccomplished) 
is  of  so  entirely  mechanical  a  nature,  that  steam  or  other  power 
might  be  applied  to  the  working  of  tfae  machine,  and  messages  may 
be  sent  ad  m-jvaaiwrn  at  a  speed  something  like  four  times  as  great 
aa  that  attained  under  the  *  hand  '  system. 
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Of  all  the  modern  inventions  in  telegraphy,  this  ie  at  once  the 
most  wonderful,  the  most  interesting,  and  the  most  useful.  By  its 
means  the  capacity  or  carrying  power  of  a  wire  can  he  increased  four- 
fold, with  of  course  a  coireaponding  increase  of  staff  at  hoth  ends ;  it 
is  tolerably  certain  that  the  Post  Office  could  not  have  coped  with  the 
immense  increase  of  traffic  which  has  taken  place  since  its  acquisition 
-of  the  telegraphs,  but  for  the  largely  extended  use  which  is  now  made 
of  this  description  of  apparatus,  pending  the  erection  of  new  wires. 
This  invention  was  only  in  what  might  be  termed  its  experimental 
stage  when  the  Post  Office  took  over  the  telegraphs — not  more  than 
two  or  three  sets  of  apparatus  of  this  kind  being  in  use  by  all 
the  companies  put  t<^ether.  Now,  however,  there  are  some  scorea 
at  work  in  the  great  Central  Telegraph  Office,  and  every  provin- 
■cial  town  of  any  importance  has  one  or  more  of  these  fast-speed 
Appliances. 

And  Morse,  although  the  principle  of  his  original  instrument  has 
been  improved  upon  and  adapted,  still  contrives  to  maintain  Us 
prestige  and  to  perpetuate  his  fame,  by  what  is  called  the '  Morse 
sounder,*  which  has  been  designated  the  '  telephone  of  symbolic  tele- 
gfrapfay ; '  being  at  once  cheaper  to  make,  to  work,  and  to  maintain 
than  ^e  printing-machine  of  the  early  days  of  Post  Office  telegraphy. 
And  speaking  of  sound  telegraphs  recalls  the 'Bell '  instrument  of 
Sir  Charles  Bright,  which  may  be  said  to  have  accompanied  the 
double-needle  instrument  into  honourable  retirement.  In  this  inte- 
resting form  of  telegraph  two  be!b  of  different  pitch  were  fixed  on  a 
^me  sufficiently  apart  to  admit  the  head  of  the  operator,  who,  with 
a  bell  close  up  to  each  ear,  interpreted  the  sounds  as  they  were  given 
out  with  almost  lightning  rapidity. 

The  Morse  sounder  is  practically  the  Morse  instroment.  But  inasmuch 
as  the  principal  part  of  &  recording  inBtrnment  is  that  connected  with  the 
nnwindiiig  and  marking  the  paper,  the  sounder  may  be  siud  to  be  the  mere 
skeleton  of  the  printer.  The  clock-work  is  altogether  dispensed  with,  and 
the  app&ratns  may  be  said  to  resolve  iteelf  into  a  pair  of  coils,  and  an 
armature,  the  stroke  of  which,  as  it  ia  attracted  by  the  elecMc  current, 
creates  the  sound  from  which  the  signals  are  interpreted.  In  fact,  it  is 
little  more  than  an  electro-magnet,  which  may  almost  he  carried  in  the 
waistcoat  pocket,  while  the  Morse  recorder,  or  printer,  can  hardly  be 
accommodated  in  a  smaller  space  than  eighteen  inches  square.  Differmee 
of  sotmd  in  the  hell  instrument  has  been  substitnted  by  duration  of  sound 
in  the  Morse  sounder;  and  just  as  a  stroke  on  the  left-hand  bell  indicated 
the  '  dot '  of  the  Morse  alphabet,  or  the  letter  '  E,'  so  a  momentary  cli<^ 
of  the  armature  is  similarly  interpreted  on  the  sounder,  while  a  more  decided 
click  would  represent  the  '  daah '  of  the  Morse  alphabet,  or  the  letter  '  T,' 

The  Post  Office  ened  on  the  side  of  caution  in  regard  to  duplicate, 
adopting  the  view  so  strongly  held  by  the  leading  telegraph  companies 
that  some  kind  of  record  oi  other  was  necessary  to  the  accurate  trans- 
nussion  and  decipherment  of  the  messages.  But  lately  experience 
bas  told  in  favour  of  '  sound  reading.' 
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Another  interesting  and  ingenious  form  of  tel^rapby  is  to  be 
Been  in  the  '  Hughes '  type-printing  instrument,  which  delivers  its 
meSEaj^e  in  bold  Boman  characters,  and  which,  although  discarded 
bj  the  Post  0£Gce,  is  extensively  used  by  the  Submarine  Telegraph 
Company,  and  on  the  Continent. 

It  would  be  entirely  beyond  our  scope  to  enter  intA  any  elaborate 
account  of  the  telegraph  galleries  at  the  central  office  in  London. 
Here  we  see  moat  of  the  more  recent  instruments  in  active  work. 
'Direct  writers,'  which  can  deliver  with  ease  forty  messages  an  hour, 
duplex  and  quadruples  instruments,  and  single  needles  for  shorter 
distances.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  ribbon-like  bands  of  printed 
messages  which  faithfully  preserve  record  are  thrown  out  is  truly 
astonishing.  While  we  listen  to  the  hurried  click-click  which  would 
to  a  stranger  soon  become  altogether  confusing,  our  attention  is 
directed  to  some  '  Sound '  instruments,  which  demand  the  greatest 
nicety  and  tact  in  their  treatment. 

Here,  too,  we  see  all  round  the  sides  of  the  great  gallery  the 
receiving  and  despatching  boxes  of  the  pneumatic  tube  system, 
through  which,  as  we  have  seen,  messages  are  blown  with  the  speed 
of  lightning.  What  would  perhaps  prove  as  interesting  to  the  genera! 
visitor,  who  cannot  profess  to  grasp  all  the  details  about  electrical 
i^stems,  currents,  needles,  and  insulators,  is  the  composite  character 
of  the  staff  here,  and  the  air  of  energy,  industry,  and  enthusiasm 
which  everywhere  prevails.  Great  prominence  is  given  to  female 
labour.  There  are  over  700  female  clerks  in  this  department  of  the 
public  service,  and,  judging  from  appearances,  they  could  hardly  be 
more  happily  employed.  'The  whole  world,'  said  Mr.  Scudamore, 
'is  the  country  of  the  telegraphist.  Sitting  at  one  end  of  a  wire,  no 
matter  what  its  length,  he  converses  as  easily  with  the  clerk  at  the 
other  end  as  if  he  were  in  the  same  room  with  him.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  he  knows  by  the  way  in  which  the  clerk  at  the  other  end 
of  the  wire  does  his  work,  whether  he  is  passionate  or  sulky,  cheerful 
or  dull,  sanguine  or  phlegmatic,  ill-natured  or  good-natured.  He 
soon  forms  an  acquaintance  with  him,  chats  with  him  in  the  intervals 
of  work,  and  becomes  as  much  his  companion  as  if  he  were  working 
iace  to  face  with  him.' 

And  there  is  a  story  told  by  Mr.  Scudamore  of  a  clerk  in  London 
who  formed  an  attachment  for,  and  finally  married,  a  clerk  in  Berlin 
with  whom  he  worked ;  a  relation  which,  we  understand,  has  sisce 
then  been  repeated  with  varying  attendant  circumstances. 

It  is  indeed  not  a  little  surprising  to  find  that  electricity,  under 
some  circumstances,  may  be  superseded  by  air.  To  create  a  vacuum 
in  a  pipe  or  tube  is  merely  a  mechanical  process,  accomplished  in  an 
instant  by  a  powerful  steam  engine  j  and  for  short  distances,  especi- 
ally within  great  cities,  it  has  been  found  a  greater  saving  of  time  to 
use  such  tubes  for  the  despatch  of  the  actual  written  message  than  to 
Te-t«legraph  them  from  a  general  centre.  The  pneunoatio  tubes  in 
London  extend  to  some  twenty-one  miles ;  and  the  following  verf 
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admirable  descriptioo  of  the  system  has  been  written  by  one  who  has 
given  much  study  to  the  subject : — 

Twenty  miles  of  pnenmatic  tubes  are  terminated  in  graoefat  curres  at 
-what  is  called  the  '  tube-board,'  vhich  runs  along  the  entire  length  of  the 
centeal  gallery,  and  at  each  of  the  thirty  tubes  thus  represented  is  stationed 
a  smart  boy- attendant.  Each  tube  is  fitted  with  an  elabonte  and  cogtly 
brass  apparatus  for  regulating  the  pressure  and  vacuum  to  be  applied  to  i^ 
and  with  an  electric  bell  for  signalling  purposes.  The  'carrier,'  in  which 
the  meesagee  are  enclosed  for  transmission,  is  a  round  tube-lihe  box  made 
(^  gutta  percba,  and  covered  with  several  coatings  of  felt,  so  as  to  m^e  it 
nicely  fit  the  pipe  through  which  it  has  to  travel.  The  messages  are  rolled 
op  tightly  and  placed  inside  the  carrier,  either  singly  or  in  half-doaens,  as 
the  pressure  of  business  requires.  The  carrier  is  inserted  in  the  mouth  of 
tile  tube,  pressure  is  turned  on  by  the  attendant,  and  away  it  goee,  round 
the  curve  which  takes  it  up  nearly  to  the  roof  of  the  gallery,  down  through 
the  fiooriog  to  the  level  of  Kewgate  Street,  until,  speeding  its  way  along 
baaf  thoroughfare  and  quiet  court  or  alley,  it  reaches  its  point  of  destina- 
tion, where  it  will  probably  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  building  in  which  the 
oSca  is  situated,  apparently  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  descend  aigain  into 
the  basement  and  project  itself  under  the  very  nose  of  the  messenger  boy 
\rhose  duty  it  is  to  '  uncork '  the  messages  and  run  with  them  to  their  final' 
destination.  The  operation  takes  longer  to  describe  than  most  carrieia. 
occupy  in.  travelling  from  St.  Martiu's-le-Qrand  to  their  deetination ;  and 
we  n^d  scarcely  point  out  that  by  simply  reversing  the  process — i.e.  by  ex- 
baosting  instead  of  charging  the  tubes — carriers  are  drawn  or  sucked  in- 
wards, aa  easily  and  quickly  as  they  are  blown  or  pufied  outwards. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  leani  that  practical  telegraphists 
realise  more  and  more  that  the  increase  of  cheap  telegr&phy  between 
various  parts  of  London  is  more  likely  to  lie  in  the  extension  of  the 
tubes  than  otherwise.  '  Pneumatic  telegrams '  which  could  be  sent 
clofled  as  a  letter  and  delivered  as  they  are  received  would  certainly 
be  found  of  great  value,  lending  themselves  to  a  large  class  of  cor~ 
respondents  who  do  not  care  to  commit  their  secrets  to  telegraph 
clerks  however  skilfully  contracted  and  disguised,  or  transferred  to 
imperiect  cipher.  So  long  ago  as  the  Bitting  of  the  Commission  on 
Telegraphs  in  1876,  we  find  that  this  topic  was  made  prominent. 
Mr.  K.  W.  Johnston,  on  being  asked  the  question :  '  Have  you  at  all 
considered  any  form  by  which  telegrams  might  be  sent  to  the  public 
without  any  loss  of  facilities,  and  in  a  cheaper  mode  to  the  Post 
Office?'  answered; — 

I  have  been  considerii^  that  in  London,  at  all  events,  for  tiko  purpose 
of  a  che^  local  telegraph  rate,  the  pneumatic  system  might  be  laigely  ex- 
tended ;  my  impreesion  is  now,  and  has  been  for  some  tim<>,  that  London 
will  never  be  properly  served,  tel^raphically,  until  the  pneumatic  system  is 
very  considerably  extended.  I  think  that  at  Charing  Cross,  for  example,  to 
which  point  we  have  two  large  tubes  of  considerable  capacity  now  going, 
we  ought  to  have  a  sub-oentral  pneumatic  station,  with  tubes  laid  to  tiie 
House  of  Commons,  which  would  also  include  an  important  <^ce  in  Farlia- 
nurat  Street,  and  likewise  that  in  Westminster  Halt,  and  also  to  HocadiUy, 
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whicli  Tonld  inclnde  an  important  office  in  Kccadilly  Circufl,  and  probably 
abto  an  office  in  Regent  Street ;  and  by  these  means  I  think  that  cheap 
local  tel^raphy  might  be  Becnred.  The  cost,  no  doubt,  would  be  conaidey 
able  at  first,  but  the  advantage  as  regards  a  syBtfim  of  commnnication  of 
this  kind  is,  that  the  coet  of  laying  down,  at  all  events,  is  final,  because 
there  is  pmcticallj  no  limit  to  the  '  life '  of  a  pneumatic  tube,  and  «a 
know  that  undergroond  wirea  deteriorate  almost  as  much  as  ovar-boose 
wiretL 

Is  it  not  likely  that  a  large  expenditure  may  have  to  be  incurred  in  the 
Metropolis  in  putting  down  undei^rouad  wires  instead  of  ovef-house  winel 
— I  do  not  know  that  the  expenditure  in  the  area  which  I  contemplate  foi 
the  pneumatic  tube  eyBtem  would  be  aa  great  as  the  expense  in  other  parts 
of  London,  but  no  doubt  it  would  be  considerable. 

And  again,  in  answer  to  the  following  question :  '  Do  you  mean  this 
pneumatic  tube  to  be  applied  simply  for  sending  telegraphic  forms,  or 
for  sending  pneumatic  letters  also  ? '  he  said : — 

I  can  readily  conceive  of  a  system  whereby  a  telegram  can  be  written 
— say  in  an  office  in  the  city — and  put  in  an  envelope  instead  of  writing 
the  name  of  the  addressee  inside  the  message,  and  the  envelope  would  be 
stamped  with  the  proper  payment  of  the  tel^ram,  and  sent  through  tlie 
tube  and  delivered,  without  any  clerical  expense  whatever. 

Further  question ; — 

By  that  system  of  pneumatio  letters,  would  you  not  save  a  great  amonut 
of  clerical  laboar  and  clerical  charges  t — Tes ;  a  very  great  deal. 

And  might  not  the  expenditure  upon  those  tubes,  although  the  capital 
might  be  cooaiderable,  be  repaid  by  saving  the  cost  of  clerks  and  other 
personal — I  should  say  so. 

Have  you  been  considering,  aIso,-the  question  of  sending  a  less  amennt 
of  words  in  ordinary  tel^rams  throughout  the  oountryl — I  have  been  oon- 
sidering,  as  a  corollary  of  the  proposal  made  by  me  in  a  report  which,  I 
think,  has  been  printed  and  laid  before  the  Committee,  that  we  should 
abandon  the  system  of  getting  the  sender's  address  in  the  form  asanaddieas, 
and  adopt  the  practice  which  prevails  upon  the  Continent,  and  also,  as  it 
would  appear  from  Colonel  Robinson's  evidence,  in  India,  and  simply  leqoiie 
the  signature ;  if  we  have  the  address,  let  it  be  put  upon  the  form  u  a 
mere  record,  and  not  for  any  purpose  of  signalling. 

But,  supposing  the  sender  desires  his  address  to  be  sent,  do  you  Dot 
think  that  a  little  extra  payment  might  be  made,  so  that  the  address  migbt 
be  sent  t — Yea ;  I  think  so. 

Will  you  hand  in  that  form  you  suggest  1 — I  will. 

According  to  this  form,  the  signature  of  the  sender  is  at  the  end,  and 
tiie  space  between  is  divided  into  two  parte ;  the  address  upon  the  left,  if  it 
is  not  to  be  tel^raphed,  is  not  paid  for ;  whereas,  if  the  sender  wishes  bis 
address  to  be  telegraphed,  it  is  placed  upon  the  right-hand  side  \ — Yes;  it 
is  placed  upon  the  tight-hand  side,  and  if  the  sender  wishes  it  to  be  sent,  it 
must  be  paid  iat. 

Do  you  think  that  form  weald  practically  give  to  the  public  all  the 
fadlitiea  which  they  now  possess,  and  be  a  great  gain  to  the  Feet  Office  1— 
Yes ;  I  do.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  our  present  system  encourages  tbe 
seudeia  of  many  t«legnuns  to  run  to  waste  witli  r^[ard  to  their  addinnM. 
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WLea  yon  speak  of  tbe  direct  advantagA  likely  to  arise  from  the  adop- 
tion of  that  plan,  are  jroa  referring  to  a  direct  inciease  of  revemie  or  Id  the 
way  of  libaratiiig  the  wires  t — Not  so  much  id  direct  revenue  as  in  liberating 
tiM  wins ;  theie  wonld  be  some  direct  revenue  of  courae. 

The  pneumatic  syetem  has  been  for  some  years  in  use  in  Manoheater 
and  Birmingham,  and  was  recently  extended  to  other  four  of  the 
principal  Enfflish  towns ;  and  has  now  a  length  of  tube  at  its  com- 
mand exactly  ten  times  greater  than  what  existed  ten  years  ago. 
Loudon  alone,  as  we  have  seen,  has  upwards  of  37,000  yards,  or  mure 
than  twenty-one  miles,  of  leaden  pipes  buried  beneath  its  streets, 
through  which  open  telegrams  are  being  sucked  at  all  hours  of  the 
daj  and  night,  which  seems  astonishing ;  and  yet  practical  men  say 
that  the  system  should  in  London  be  very  largely  extended. 

Other,  countries  have  availed  themselves  of  the  golden  opportuni- 
ties which  the  evidence  given  before  our  Commission  suggested ;  and 
«6  r^fret  that,  as  regards  '  pneumatic  letters '  {UUgraTnine  fermSe), 
ire  in  England  are  precisely  in  the  same  position  as  before.  We 
read  as  follows  in  a  recent  articlQ  on  the  subject,  and  we  may  well 
be  sorry  at  the  losses  and  failures  on  our  own  part  which  it  points 
out: — 

Whether  the  German  Post  Office  officials  have  been  studying  a.  report 
iuUoded  for  our  own  postal  authorities  we  do  not  know,  but  it  wonld 
appear  that  the  pneumatic  letter  systeni,  or  'blov-post,' as  it  is  charac- 
tmsdcally  termed,  is  in  operation  in  Berlin  at  this  moment,  and  is  in 
coorae  of  being  considerably  extended.  The  system,  when  complete, 
*ill  comprise  twenty-six  kilometres  of  tnbing  and  fifteen  stations.  The 
tabes  will  be  of  wrought  iron,  having  a  bore  of  sixty-five  millimetree, 
and  they  will  lie  abont  one  metre  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Vronght-iron  tobes  are  the  exception  in  our  pneumatic  system,  the  method 
lecer&lly  adopted  being  a  leaden  tube  encl(»ed  in  a  cast-iron  pipe.  We 
ve,  of  courae,  unable  to  pronounce  npon  the  merits  of  the  two  eyatems, 
although  it  would  appear,  on  the  face  of  the  matter,  that  the  freedom  from 
miTOsion,  and  the  smoother  snrface  affi^rded  by  such  a  workable  metal  aa 
lead,  are  all  in  &Tour  of  an  easier  and  more  rapid  working.  The  exhaust- 
ing machines  and  apparatus  required  for  working  the  Berlin  system  are 
Btnated  at  four  of  the  fifteen  stations.  Both  compi-eeaed  and  rarefied  air, 
or  a  combination  of  the  two,  are  employed  in  propelling  the  '  carriers,'  or 
boxes,  into  which  the  telegraniB,  or  letters,  are  placed,  and  steam-engines  of 
about  twelve-hoise  power  are  used  in  condensing  and  rarefying  the  air. 
Each  of  the  four  main  stations  has  two  engines,  which  drive  a  compressing 
and  an  exhausting  apparatus,  and  large  containers,  or  reservoirs,  are  used 
for  the  condensed  and  rarefied  air.  The  tension  of  the  condensed  air  is 
about  three  atmospherea,  and  that  of  the  rarefied  about  thirty-five  miUi- 
netrea  of  meicuiy;  and  the  former,  heated  to  45  d^rees  C.  by  the  act  of 
tompnssion,  is  cooled  in  the  reservoirs,  which  are  surrounded  with  water. 
The  letter*  and  cards  which  have  to  be  forwarded  are  of  a  prescribed  size, 
twenty  being  the  complement  assigned  to  each  '  carrier.'  From  ten  to 
fifteen  carriers  are  packed  and  forwarded  at  a  time — a  sort  of  pneumatic 
'train,'  in  &ct;  and  behind  the  last  'vehicle'  is  placed  a  box  with  a 
leather  ruffle,  in  order  to  secure  the  beet  dosnra  <^  the  tube.    The  velodtf 
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of  the  oarriers  averageB  t,ooq  metreB  per  aiiinte,  and  a  train  is  despatched 
Gvery  quarter  of  an  boor,  each  of  the  two  circuite  or  roatee  into  which  the 
system  is  divided  being  traversed  in  twenty  minates,  including  stoppagea. 
The  entire  cost  of  this  novel  and  appareotly  complete  eystem  is  eatimated 
at  1,250,000  marks;  and  it  is  always  well  to  remember,  in  speaking  (^the 
cost  of  a  pneumatic  ffystem,  as  compared  with  that  of  an  ordinary  tel^rapb, 
that  the  oatlay  is  as  nearly  final  aa  poamble,  there  being  practically  no 
limit  to  the  '  life '  of  a  imeomatic  tube,  eapedally  if  it  be  constmcted  of  lead 
and  jax)tected  from  ezteroal  injury  by  an  outOT  coating  of  irom  A  *  htow- 
post '  letter  appears  to  cost  yi.  in  Berlin,  or  about  one-fourth  of  the  oost  of 
a  telegram,  and  the  average  time  of  delivery  in  any  quarter  of  the  city  is 
stated  to  be  one  hour.  Admitting  our  own  Metropolitan  telegraphic  ejstan 
to  be  perfect  an  for  as  it  goes,  it  is  perfectly  clear,  fh>m  the  report  of  dia 
Select  Committee  already  referred  to,  that  a  cheaper  mte  than  it.  for  local 
telegrams  is  not  to  be  hoped  for  so  long  as  the  costly  machinery  of  wires, 
instruments,  and  clerks,  is  muntained  for  telegraphing  over  distances 
readily  oompassable  by  the  pneumatic  system.  What  strikes  us,  on  reading 
an  account  of  the  Berlin  system,  is  that  these  pneumatic  tubes  afford  an 
opportunity  of  combining  the  postal  and  tel^raph  services,  in  sadi  a  way 
as  to  confer  a  nuurtmum  benefit  on  the  public  at  a  minimum  of  cost.  At 
all  events,  it  will  hardly  be  doubted  that  what  is  necessary  and  possible  in 
Berlin  is  more  necessary,  and  should  be  equally  possible,  in  London ;  and 
it  would  seem  to  be  positive  economy  to  replace  the  wires,  whic^  are  now 
hap[nly  being  removed  from  housetops  in  all  directions,  by  leaden  tubes 
to  be  filled  with  ur,  which  costs  next  to  nothing,  rather  than  by  iron  pqtes 
full  of  a  costly  and  perishable  combination  of  copper  and  gutta-percha. 

This  is  a  subject  that  well  deserves  the  serious  consideration  of 
Mr.  Fawcett,  the  more  surely  that  a  very  influential  organ  can  write 
in  this  style : — 

So  little  has  the  Post  Office  administrattou  of  this  country  entered  into 
that  spirit  of  progress  which  the  example  of  Paris  and  Berlin  present,  that 
except  in  London  the  pneumatic  system  is  practically  ooknown,  and  in  the 

Metropolis  It  is  used  exclusively  as  the  bandmaid  of  the  electric  tel^rt^h, 
never  as  its  substitute.  The  tubes  laid  down  there  are,  if  we  mistake  not, 
greater  in  length  than  those  described  aa  existing  in  Berlin,  but  they  have  no 
pretensions  to  the  character  of  a  circular  service,  and  are  simply  viewed  as  a 
relief  from  the  vast  network  of  wires  and  service  of  telegraphists,  which  the 
large  number  of  messages,  sent  up  from  a  few  offices  to  the  central  bureau, 
would  entail.  80  long  as  the  blow-poet  is  thus  treated  as  the  auxiliary  of 
the  electric  telegraph,  no  progress  will  be  made ;  and  it  seems  a  matter 
which  our  commercial  men  should  take  up,  in  order  that  a  difierent  view  of 
the  subject  should  be  attained. 

With  regard  to  the  general  question  of  reduction  of  tel^raphic 
rat«s,  the  Comaiission  say  in  their  report : — 

In  declining  at  present  to  make  any  recommendation  for  a  general  re- 
duotiim  to  a  sixpenny  rate  for  abort  messages  or  for  local  Irafilc,  the  Com- 
mittee are  guided  by  the  present  condition  of  the  telegraph  service  of  tiia 
State,  When  the  clerks  in  the  office  have  become  accustomed  to  the  man- 
agement of  their  own  instruments,  and  when,  by  a  more  enlightened  syatem 
^  training,  they  have  on  intelligent,  instead  of  an  empirical,  knowledge  oi 
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the  work  they  luive  to  perfbrm,  the  Committee  do  not  doubt  that  there  viH 
be  a  large  increase  in  the  capaaty  of  wires  and  instmmente  to  transmit 
more  messages  than  at  present.  Constant  improremenle  in  instniments 
are  being  made,  and  tt  is  difficult  ta  place  a  limit  to  the  foture  capabilities 
of  telegraphic  operations.  Automatic  tel^raphy,if  theworkbecontinuouB, 
gives  a  greatly  increased  capacity  to  a  wire,  and  by  a  proper  combination  of 
this  Bystem  with  hand-worked  instrnments,  tiie  capacity  for  work  of  tiie 
Torioiis  offices  will  be  considerably  augmented,  bat  at  present  they  might 
break  down  under  any  enlarged  strain  of  work,  produced  by  a  sudden  d&- 
vetopment  of  the  system.  It  is  due,  however,  to  the  Post  Office  authorities, 
to  say  that  they  are  constantly  improving  their  tel^raphic  capacities  for 
wor^  and  that  even  now  messages  are  transmitted  with  an  efficiency  and 
regularity  which,  a  few  years  ago,  would  have  been  deemed  impossible. 

One  great  point  should  always  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  postal  tele- 
graph system  differs  from  a  purely  commercial  nndertaking  in  this,  that  as 
it  was  taken  ovot  by  Uie  State  primarily  for  l^e  convenience  of  the  public, 
all  increase  of  traffic  which  can  be  brought  about  without  loss  to  the 
revenue  adds  to  the  national  value  of  the  ^stem.  Moreover,  as  the  exist- 
ing wires  and  staff  are  capable  of  nnder^king  a  considerably  increased 
traffic,  and  as  it  is  impossible  either  to  maintain  or  get  rid  of  superfluous 
wires  and  operatives  without  heavy  expense  and  loss,  the  desirability  of 
developing  the  telegraph  traffic  of  ths  ooantry  up  to  the  full  ct^tacity  of  the 
Sfstem  seems  to  your  Committee  to  admit  of  no  dispute. 

Mr.  Fawcett,  when  waited  on  by  a  deputation  whose  object  was 
to  urge  a  reduction  of  telegraph  rates,  practically  retreated  under 
shadow  of  the  Treasury.  With  his  views  of  political  economy  and 
progress,  he  must  have  felt  certain  forms  of  official  restriction  some- 
what painful ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  thaS  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
truth  in  the  passage  which  we  shall  now  venture  to  quote : — 

Those  who  oppose  the  introduction  of  stxpeony  telegrams  on  Mr. 
Fawcett's  plan  are  reduced  to  this  armament.  They  object  to  the  reform 
because  they  insist  on  the  Telegraph  Department  earning  more  than  three 
and  a  half  per  cent,  on  its  capital.  Snch  a  contention,  however,  is  unten- 
able, even  on  Mr.  Fawcett's  own  showing.  At  the  beginning  of  his  speech 
we  find  him  ai^uing  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  tax  the  people  en  matse,  so 
that  some  c^  them  might  get  cheaper  tel^rams — in  other  words,  nnjost  tbat 
the  Telegraph  Department  should  work  at  a  loss  for  the  benefit  of  those 
rich  enough  to  use  it.  Surely  by  parity  of  reasoning  it  is  also  unjust  to 
compel  it  to  earn  a  higher  pn>6t  than  that  necessary  to  make  it  pay  ex- 
penses, for  that  must  mean  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  the  senders  of  tele- 
grams for  the  benefit  of  those  who  send  none. 

And  again,  with  quite  as  effective  argument : — 

Mr.  Fawcett  seemed  to  think  that  his  hearers  might  be  disappointed  at 
the  effects  <^  the  contemplated  experiment  upon  thenational  revenue.  But, 
whatever  might  be  the  immediate  result  of  the  reduction,  it  is  perfectly 
certain  that  the  loss  involved  1^  the  Eozpenuy  rate  would  be  very  soon 
made  good.  Moreover,  admitting  that  the  item  of  expense  cannot  be  lost 
si^t  of,  it  is  not,  in  such  a  matter  as  this,  of  paramount  importance.  Hie 
nqoiraneiits  of  the  country  are  the  first  thing  whi<^  the  Goveciunent  hare 
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Mr.  FaToett's  analogy  hinted,  never  have  had  the  penny  postage  syatem. 
That  reform  entailed  for  thirty-three  years  a  loas  of  revenoe.  The  two 
cases  are  not,  of  course,  completely  panJleL  The  neceeeity  of  eispenoj 
telegrams  can  hardly  be  compared  with  the  necessity  which  existed  half  ft 
century  ago  for  the  institution  devised  by  the  philanthropic  genius  tJt  Sir 
Bowlaind  HilL  Yet  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  demand  is  as  pressing  and 
as  general  as  the  memorial  of  the  Society  of  Arts  stated,  a  tolerably  con- 
clusive case  will  have  been  made  out  for  the  concession. 

If  the  recent  serious  diESculty  with  the  telegraphists  should  at 
length  induce  Mr.  Fawcett  to  consider  the  adoption  of  the  mecha- 
nical, in  place  of  the  electrical,  method  of  conveying  telegrams  over 
short  dii^taoces,  and  especially  in  London,  it  will  not  have  arisen  io 
vain,  BO  far  aa  the  intereeta  of  the  telegraphing  public  are  concerned. 

Having  proceeded  thus  far,  we  shall  now  glance  briefly  at  some  of 
the  statistical  and  monetary  aspects  of  the  subject.  The  extent  of 
telegraph  lines  in  Crreat  Britain  is,  proportionately  to  its  size, 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  European  State.  The  length  of  the 
electric  wires  of  France  is  35,000  miles,  of  Russia  31,000,  of  Austria 
29,000,  and  of  Crermany  28,000,  while  that  of  the  United  Kingdom 
is  25,000.  The  average  number  of  telegraphic  messages  sent  in 
Great  Britain  is  more  than  double  that  of  any  of  the  nations  just 
named.  In  France  the  annual  rate  is  one  message  to  every  five  pei- 
Bons,  in  Austria  one  to  every  seven,  in  Italy  one  to  every  six,  in 
Russia  one  to  every  twenty-two,  in  Germany  not  quite  one  foreveiy 
two  inhabitants.  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the  number  of  tele- 
grams sent  every  year  is  equal  to  that  of  the  entire  population. 

Twenty-two  years  ago  the  number  of  miles  of  telegraph  in  Great 
Britain  was  3,oco;  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  of  the  system  to  the 
Post  OiEce  there  were  in  existence  IS1203  miles  of  telegraphic  line, 
and  59,250  miles  of  wire.  There  are  at  the  present  moment  more 
than  20,ooo  miles  of  line,  and  nearly  1 10,000  miles  of  wire ;  while  the 
number  of  instruments,  which  stood  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  below 
2,000,  has  been  increased  to  upwards  of  8,000.  The  combined  com- 
panies forwarded,  amongst  them  some  six  millions  of  telt^rams,  and 
their  revenue  would  be  somewhere  about  half  a  million  sterling.  In 
the  firet  year  after  the  transfer  of  the  system  to  the  Post  Office,  the 
number  of  messages  had  risen  to  very  nearly  ten  millions ;  in  1871, 
more  than  twelve  and  a  half  millions  of  messages  had  been  for- 
warded; in  1872  the  number  bad  risen  to  close  upon  fifteen  mil- 
lions; while  for  the  financial  year  ending  March  31,  1874,  the 
number  cannot  be  very  far  short  of  eighteen  millions.  The  total 
estimated  revenue  for  the  year  is  i  ,220,000^.,  and  there  is  every  reastm 
-to  believe  that  the  estimate  will  be  more  than  realised.  Thus,  the 
number  of  messages  was  tripled  in  four  years,  and  the  reveoue  con- 
siderably more  than  doubted — the  difference  of  proportion  between 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  messages  and  the  increase  in  the 
revenue  representing  the  gain  to  the  BritiEh  public  by  the  transaction- 
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And  the  followiog  figures  vill  suffice  to  show  how  well  the  tel^raphe 
pay,  and  how  unfair  it  it  that  the  public  should  be  the  losers  because 
of  tie  iDTolFementa  of  past  and  present,  and  of  multifarious  depart- 
ment. The  gross  receipts  from  the  telegraphs  in  1876  were 
l,287,cxx>/.,  while  the  outlay  for  working  expenses,  renewals,  &c., 
ns  1,090,000!.,  which  shows  a  profit  realised  of  i9;r,ooo!.  We 
refer  to  the  year  1876,  because  it  was  the  year  in  which  that 
imporbant  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  pre- 
aded  over  by  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  inquired  into  the  telegraph 
!yst«m  of  the  country.  Passing  on  to  the  year  which  closed  on 
March  31,  1880,  we  find  that  the  gross  receipts  had  increased  to  do 
less  a  sum  than  1,471,000!.,  but  that  the  working  and  other  expenses 
have  not  increased  in  anything  like  the  same  ratio,  owing  to  great 
ecoDomy  having  been  introduced  into  the  service  and  is  consequence 
of  improvements  in  the  means  of  telegraphing.  This  largely  in- 
creased revenue  was  obtained  at  a  comparatively  slight  addition  of 
cost.  The  working  expenses  had  only  increased  from  1,090,000!.  in 
1876  to  1,1 17,000!.  in  the  year  1879-1S80,  so  that  the  profit  for  the 
last  financial  year  was  356,000!.  The  profit  during  the  last  four 
;ean  has  increased  from  197,000!.  to  354,000!.  The  result  becomes 
tbe  more  satisfactory  when  we  turn  to  the  capital  account.  This  in- 
crease of  profits  of  nearly  160,000!.  was  obtained  with  a  compara- 
tively smsdl  addition  to  the  capital  account  of  about  1,000,000!. 
Daring  the  year  1880  the  progress  went  on  in  an  increasing  ratio,  for, 
comparing  the  receipts  from  telegrams  for  the  first  three  months  with 
the  corresponding  tliree  months  of  the  previous  year,  there  is  an  in- 
crease in  the  receipts  amounting  to  80,000!. 

Another  way  of  gauging  the  increase  may  be  found.  Tbe  total 
number  of  tel^raphists  employed  by  the  companies  was  about  2,500, 
of  whom  less  than  500  were  women  ;  and  to  this  number  fall  to  be 
added  nearly  1,500  message  boys,  making  a  total  of  some  4,000 
persons.  The  Post  Office  employs  nearly  6,000  telegraphists,  of 
whom  more  than  1,500  are  women,  while  the  number  of  message 
boys  exceeds  4,600— outnumbering  the  whole  staff  under  the  com- 
panies. It  thus  appears  that  in  all  considerably  more  than  10,000 
persons  are  employed  in  the  telegraph  work  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
not  reckoning  the  '  irregulars '  and  supernumeraries. 

The  great  point,  as  we  would  earnestly  urge,  la  that  the  question 
of  profit  is  not  the  _/irflf  question  that  ought  to  be  considered  in  deal- 
ing with  the  development  of  the  telegraph  system.  The  public  ser- 
vice should  be  primarily  studied.  This  thoroughly  accomplished,  the 
rest  is  but  a  matter  of  time.  In  no  instance  has  the  liberal  and  en- 
terprising spirit  been  in  the  long  run  disappointed  in  dealing  with 
Huch  affairs ;  and  at  the  present  moment  when  discontent  prevails 
amongst  telegraphists,  and  '  strikes '  are  even  threatening,  the  most 
politic  as  well  as  the  most  profitable  method  of  dealing  with  the 
whole  difficulty  may  lie  in  the  boldest  and  most  generous  spirit. 
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Under  False  Colours  ;  or,  'A  Roland  for 
AN  Oliver.' 

By  the  Author  of  '  The  Bboseh  Tbtst.' 

I. 

IT  vas  night.  The  gilt  clock  oa  the  mantelpiece  in  that  feiiy-like 
boudoir  had  just  rung  out  eleven  sweet  pings.  The  Lady 
Ermengarde  Beaumonde  reclined  on  a  low  chair  before  the  perfumed 
wood-fire  (ehe  always  burned  perfumed  woods  after  the  faebion  of  the 
j^desB  Calypso,  though  she  obliged  no  Ulysses  to  stretch  his  manly 
limbs  before  her  blazing  hearth — no  Ulysses,  indeed,  would  have  re- 
quired two  invitations  to  do  so),  and  rested  her  charming  little  Feetvith 
the  arched  instep  of  long  descent  upon  the  steel  fender.  She  held  an 
uncut  number  of  the  most  recently  started  periodical  upon  her 
knee.  The  Lady  Ermengarde  was  bored.  She  frequently  was  bored. 
She  held  on  her  knee  the  uncut  number  of  '  Our  Planet,'  containing 
an  article  upon  the  evolution  of  the  human  nose  &om  the  tint  moment 
when  it  became  necessary  to  the  advanced  descendant  of  Bathybim 
to  scent  his  prey,  through  the  badger,  the  pig,  the  mole,  the  foi, 
the  Esquimaux,  the  Digger  Indian,  the  snub-nosed  plebeian,  &o.,  up  to 
the  most  nobly-aiched  feature  in  the  English  House  of  Peers — a  churn- 
ing sketch  of  the  domestic  life  of  an  actress  renowned  in  more  senses 
than  one,  side  by  side,  for  the  sake  of  artistic  contrast,  with  a 
glimpse  at  the  private  life  of  a  Bishop  well  known  by  his  devotioaal 
writings — an  amusing  summary  of  the  personal  defects  and  physical 
peculiarities  of  living  Memb^  of  Parliament,  a  few  chatty  para- 
graphs of  West  End  scandal  and  club  gossip — and  a  very  clever  article 
on  the  reasons  which  induced  Shakespeare  to  feign  himself  the  author 
of  Bacon's  well-known  tragedies.  Bacon  to  credit  himself  with  the 
production  of  King  James's  *  Advancement  of  Learning,*  and  other 
celebrated  works,  and  the  holy  and  virtuous  Henry  VIII.  to  adopt  so 
skilful  a  plan  of  concealing  the  good  deeds  of  his  right  hand  from 
the  knowledge  of  bis  left,  as  to  give  credulous  persona  the  impression 
that  his  conduct  was  not  wholly  free  from  blame.  And  yet,  with 
all  these  things  in  her  hand  to  read,  the  Lady  Ermengarde  was  bored. 
She  wanted  some  fresh  interest  in  life.  She  had  tried  many 
things  and  found  them  vanity.  She  had  gone  to  Church  every  morn- 
ing in  the  dark  for  several  weeks  together,  and  dined  on  salmon,  soles, 
and  plover's  eg^,  every  Friday.  She  had  held  drawing-room  meet- 
ings on  behalf  of  missions  to  the  superior  clei^iy  of  the  Church  of 
Borne  from  the  Pope  downwards.  She  had  writUoi  half  of  a  &ahion- 
able  novel  in  the  fewUUton  of  tiie  periodical  preceding  *  Our  Planet',' 
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but  the  editor  had  begun  to  be  exacting  Id  the  matter  of  gmmmar 
and  semicolonB,  and  had  required  the  heroine's  eyes  to  be  of  the  same 
colour  in  at  least  two  consecutive  numbers ;  her  maid,  too,  had  com- 
plained that  correcting  proofs  made  her  bead  ache,  so  she  bad  ceased 
to  fumieb  weekly  copy ;  end,  as  a  second  titled  fe/uMidonitAe  was 
not  forthcoming  and  a  celebrated  atheist  at  the  same  time  with- 
drew bis  coDtribiitions,  the  sale  of  the  periodical  had  suffered.  Then 
she  took  to  dingy  colours  in  dress  and  furniture,  called  chairs 
and  tables,  colours  and  stuffs,  right  oi  wrong,  as  if  they  had  been 
actions,  and  spoke  of  fragments  of  china  and  scraps  of  carving  as 
very 'precious.'  She  alluded  tomanldndin  general  as  the 'herd,' called 
respectable  persons  Philistines,  and  invariably  spoke  of  results  as  out- 
comes. Then  she  became  specially  attached  to  china,  and  having 
seen  a'  specimen  of  willow-patteni  on  a  cottage  shelf,  became  its 
happy  possessor  on  tendering  a  golden  pound  to  the  proprietress. 
N«ct  morning,  there  was  a  crowd  round  the  principal  entrance  of 
Beaumonde  Castle,  demanding  audience  of  the  Lady  Ermengarde. 
It  consisted  of  the  matrons  of  the  village.  Each  matron  bore  a  large 
basket  containing  her  household  crockeiy,  which  she  desired  to  part 
with  at  a  guinea  the  piece.  Thus  the  lovely  lady  found  that  even 
willow-pattern  china  is  vanity. 

'  My  life  is  an  abysmal  void,'  sighed  the  high-bom  lady,  tossing 
'  Our  Planet '  wearily  aside. '  The  rayless  universe  glares  blackly  upon 
me  from  its  sightless  eyeballs.  There  is  something  wrong  clearly 
with  the  present  phase  of  civilisation,  and  things  may  not  come  right 
for  the  next  thousand  years  or  so.'  Then  she  gently  removed  two 
tears — two  real  tears — she  was  positive  that  they  were  not  the  result 
of  a  yawn,  one  from  each  side  of  her  patrician  nose,  and  experienced 
an  exquisite  sensation  of  misery.  *  I  yearn  for  experience,'  she  con- 
tinued, '  I  long  to  plunge  into  the  vast  abysses  of  other  existences.  I 
should  like  to  be  a  daughter  of  the  people,  wrestling  with  the  elements 
for  bread,  as  in  France,  an  Indian  mother  rocking  her  infant  in  the 
soft  arms  of  the  spicy  breeze,  an  Alpine  herd-girl  singing  in  the  live 
air  of  the  mountains ;  I ' 

The  door  opened,  and  the  lithe  form  of  Amyline,  her  ladyship's 
lovely  and  accomplished  maid,  appeared. 

*  If  you  please,  my  lady.  Miss  Borrowdale  has  woke  and  would 
like  to  see  your  ladyship,'  she  said,  with  the  exquisite  finish  that  the 
lady's  maid  loves  to  give  to  the  accent  of  our  n^ve  tongue. 

In  another  moment  Lady  Ermengarde  waa  in  a  dimly  lighted 
chamber,  bending  over  the  recumbent  form  of  a  pale  but  channing 
girl,  whom  she  kissed  with  afiection. 

'■  You  have  had  a  nice  sleep,  Emmy  ;  I  came  in  just  before  dinner 
to  bear  what  Dr.  Dosemwel  had  reported,  and  you  bad  just  gone  off,' 
she  said. 

*  Yes,  Ermy,  I  think  I  must  have  slept  for  sorrow,*  replied  the 
patient.  '  I  don't  know  what  to  do.  Mrs.  Bobhinet-Tompkins  Ganoot 
wait  any  longer  than  next  Monday,  and  Dr.  Dosemwel  says  that} 
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although  perfectly  free  of  diseaae,  I  must  bare  complete  rest  for  at 
least  tno  months.' 

'Dr.  Dosemwel  is  a  mao  of  eenge,  Emmy.  I  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  keeping  you  two  months  longer ;  you  will  get  out  of 
going  to  these  horrid  people  altogether,  and  who  knows  what  may 
happen  in  the  course  of  two  months,  my  dear  ? ' 

'  Ah !  Ermengarde,  if  you  knew  the  toil,  anxiety,  and  humiliatioD 
I  have  gone  through  to  secure  this  situation,  you  would  not  speak  so 
lightly,'  Miss  Borrowdale  said,  reproachfully, '  and  to  think  of — of 
being  dependent '   Here  she  cried  a  little. 

'  Stuff  and  nonsense  I '  returned  the  Lady  Ermengarde,  who  kept 
ber  heroics  for  private  consumption  and  indulged  in  true  common- 
place heartiness  when  really  moved,  *  Dependent,  child  I  Did  I  con- 
sider myself  dependent  when  Z  stayed  for  three  months  at  Mr.  Bor- 
rowdale's  ?  Come,  come  I  your  illness  has  made  you  morbid  and 
fanciful.  I  shall  get  Dr.  Dosemwel  to  scold  you  roimdly  for  such 
notions.' 

'  It  makes  such  a  difference  when  one  really  is  poor,'  sobbed  the 
patient.  Several  indubitable  tears  now  traced  their  pearly  course 
over  Lady  Ermengarde's  cheeks,  and  she  turned  her  head  away  and 
murmured  '  Stuff  and  nonsense  1 '  once  more. 

Miss  BoTTowdale's  situation  was  as  follows  :  cradled  in  luxury  and 
bred  in  refinement,  she  had  lived  a  joyous  life  until  the  crash  of  a 
lai^  bank,  owing  to  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  directors,  bad  obhged 
her  father,  a  shareholder,  to  sell  his  patrimony  and  renounce  all  that 
be  possessed.  Mr.  Borrowdale  now  earned  his  bread  in  an  office, 
while  such  of  his  children  as  were  in  a  position  to  do  bo,  sought  theirs 
by  labour.  Emily  had  just  obtained  her  first  situation  as  a  governess 
in  the  family  of  a  rich  retired  manufacturer,  and  was  passing  a  fev 
weeks  at  Beaumonde  Castle  before  entering  on  her  labours,  when  she 
was  taken  ill.  Thus  Dr.  Dosemwel's  prescription  of  two  months'  res: 
was  most  embarrassing. 

In  vain  did  Lady  Ermengarde  try  to  cheer  her  with  assurances 
that  another  situation  could  be  found  as  soon  as  necessary ;  she  had 
lived  through  the  agony  of  obtaining  one,  and  did  not  wish  to  repeat 
it.  Lady  Ermengarde  then  hinted  that  Mrs.  Bobbinet- Tompkins  wM 
a  vulgar  and  exacting  person  who  would  render  her  friend's  existence 
intolerable.  '  People  always  are  exacting  to  govemesses,'  she  replied, 
recalling  the  herculean  labours  of  those  who  had  had  the  privilege  of 
instructing  herself  and  Lady  Ermengarde.  'And  a  great  many 
people  are  vulgar.  And  there  are  the  dear  little  children,  who  can't 
help  being  nice.  And  it  is  better  to  go  into  quite  another*  social 
sphere.  I  should  not  like  to  meet  my  old  friends  as  a  governess, 
Ermy.  Think  of  seeing  your  carriage  at  the  door  while  I  was  mewed 
up  in  a  schoolroom  full  of  slates  and  naughty  children.' 

The  Lady  Ermengarde  dried  her  own  tears  and  those  of  her 
friend  with  the  same  handkerchief,  and  a  fiash  as  of  lightning 
traversed  her  features.    '  I  have  just  thought  of  somebody  who  would 
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go  as  your  substitute,'  she  cried.  '  Where  are  the  womaa's  letters  ? 
Let  me  see  at  once  what  duties  are  required,  and  so  on.* 

'  But  would  it  be  quite  fair  to  the  poor  girl  ?  She  might  wish  to 
keep  the  situation,*  suggested  the  iuvalid. 

'On  the  contrary,  she  only  wishes  temporary  occupation.  She 
lias  other  engagements  to  begin  after  two  months.  Now  go  to  sleep, 
dear.  I  will  take  this  Mrs.  Tompkins'  letters,  and  communicate  with 
this  girl  at  once.  All  shall  be  arranged  and  you  shall  stay  at  the 
Castle  two  months  longer,  won't  you  ? ' 

*  You  are  too  kind.  But  I  cannot  have  you.  Bemember  your 
engagement  with  your  cousins  in  the  Tyrol.' 

'Ahl  that  is  vexatious.  How  can  I  get  out  of  that?  Never 
mind ;  we  will  make  some  satis&ctory  arrangement.  My  cousin 
Oertrude  is  going  to  our  villa  at  Kyde  for  sea-air.  You  like  each 
other,  and  you  may  as  well  take  care  of  each  other.  And  Amyline 
ahall  be  your  maid.  It  will  be  fun  to  do  without  a  maid,  and 
Amyline  needs  sea-air,  too.     My  dear,  the  scheme  is  charming.' 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  all  was  arranged.  The  substitute 
a^eed  to  take  Miss  Borrowd^e's  duties ;  Mrs.  Bobbinet-Tompkins 
made  no  objection ;  and  on  the  following  Monday  the  now  conva- 
lescent invalid  started  with  the  faithful  Amyline  for  Ryde,  and  the 
Ijody  Ermengarde,  accompanied  by  her  lady  mother's  own  maid,  who 
was  to  convey  her  aa  &r  as  London,  set  out  for  that  city,  where  she 
was  to  meet  the  cousins  with  whom  she  was  to  pass  a  few  days  before 
^ing  to  the  Tyrol. 

IL 

Su&Ki-TMra.Bobbinet-TompkinsmuBt  have  been  a  very  accommodating 
person  to  agree  so  sweetly  to  the  advent  of  a  substitute  in  place  of 
the  accomplished  and  high-bred  governess  she  had  chosen  so  care- 
fully for  the  little  Bobbin et-Tompkinaes  ?  Not  at  all.  It  had  occurred 
to  Lady  Ermengarde  that  the  woman  might  rebel  against  her  arrange- 
ments and  make  herself  a  nuisance,  so  she  decided  that  the  simplest 
plan  would  be  to  say  nothing  about  it  to  this  ill-used  householder. 
In  short,  the  substitute  was  to  pass  for  Miss  Borrondale,  who  wai< 
known  to  her  employer  by  correspondence  only. 

Thus  on  that  sunny  August  Monday  the  innocent  Bobbinet-Tomp- 
kiosea  confidently  expected  the  arrival  of  the  veritable  Emily 
Borrowdale  at  the  close  of  the  day.  Mrs.  Bobbinet-Tompkins  was 
flitting  in  her  gorgeous  gilt  drawing-room  at  the  Grove,  a  large  square 
stacco'box  in  gloomy  grounds  overgrown  with  trees,  just  outside  the 
little  country  town  of  Bawleigh.  She  was  working  a  large  red  and 
yellow  parrot  in  Berlin  wool,  and  talking  to  the  curate  of  Kaw- 
leigh,  who  was  virtuously  suppressing  yawns  and  snatching  fugitive 
glances  at  the  gilt  clock  covered  with  gilt  cupids  and  comucopiaa. 
Visits  to  the  Grove  bored  him.  He  was  well-bom  and  poor;  the 
Tompkinses  were  exactly  the  reverse ;  they  belonged  to  that  class  in 
No.  6m  (so.  cxui.  ».•)  MM 
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irhich  tbe  absence  of  sweetnese  and  light  (accordlDg  to  the  e^'ani^I  of 
St.  Matthew  of  England)  is  moet  painfully  ^iparent.  Mr.  Ij.  Tomp* 
bins  was  that  proud  boast  of  his  native  land,  a  self-tnade  man. 
Persons  still  living  remembered  bira  as  a  very  dirty  little  boy  in 
Manchester  Btreets,  but  no  one  exactly  knew  bow  bis  wealth  had 
originated.  That  persons  might  never  forget  his  claims  to  the  con- 
■ideration  of  mankind  on  accoimt  of  an  abundant  supply  of  leady 
money,  it  was  his  constant  habit  to  jingle  coins  in  his  trousers  pockets. 
This  he  did  on  all  occasions,  even  in  church  during  the  sermon,  when 
the  filial  care  of  bis  eldest  daughter  warned  him  by  recurrent  pinches, 
that  everything  is  good  in  eeason  only.  He  was  sitting  on  the  edge 
of  one  of  his  own  chairs,  trying  not  to  whistle,  on  the  afternoon  in 
question.  Emestina,  his  grown-up  child,  known  as  Ty,  was  sitting 
opposite  the  curate,  pouring  out  afternoon  tea.  Montague,  the 
youngest  hope  of  the  Bobbinet-Tompkinses,  in  tiny  curls  and  velvet 
knickerbockers,  was  pulling  the  curly  tail  of  a  pug,  who  whined  at 
intervals  ;  a  little  girl  sat  near  him,  and  made  frequent  raids  on  the 
cake  basket  when  Ty's  fece  was  tiumed. 

Wheels  were  heard  on  the  gravel,  and  through  the  open  window 
a  dingy  cab  with  luggage  was  seen  to  drive  up  before  toe  door. 

'  Oh  I  that's  my  new  governess,'  observed  Mrs.  Bobbinet-Tomp- 
kins,  who  certainly  would  have  been  the  better  for  one.  '  A  very 
accomplished  person,  Mr.  Swelby,  that  *as  lived  io  'igh  families.' 

Perhaps  it  was  wrong  of  the  ooiate,  but  his  glass  was  in  his  eye 
and  directed  upon  the  cab  in  a  minute,  where  he  had  tJie  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  dim  outline  of  a  female  form,  as  it  descended  from  the 
vehicle. 

The  butler  having  announced  the  arrival  in  a  deprecating  way,  as 
if  to  apologise  for  the  intrusion  of  so  insignilicant  a  subject  upon 
polite  attention,  the  hostess  said  affably, '  Teller  to  walk  in,  poor 
thing  I ' 

The  door  shut  and  opened  again  with  the  announcement-,  raUier 
grudgingly  made,  of '  Miss  Bothertale ! ' 

A  tall  and  graceful  girl  in  a  plain  black  stuff  dress,  the  severest 
of  bonnets,  and  large  green  spectacles,  entered  with  a  slight,  indeed 
rather  a  patronising  inclination  of  the  head,  which  included  every- 
body. The  curate  at  once  observed  that  she  had  small  and  elegant 
hands  and  feet,  and  that  her  gloves  and  boots  were  perfection. 

She  looked  inquiringly  at  the  motley  party  before  her,  wondering 
if  the  curate  were  to  be  included  among  her  pupils  (she  might  have 
taught  him  a  thing  or  two)  and  then  made  a  special  salutation  to 
the  mistress  of  the  house,  who  offered  her  two  fat  fingers,  to  which  she 
responded  by  the  tender  of  two  slim  ones,  the  result  of  which  was  a 
kind  of  double  St.  Andrew's  cross  formed  of  human  digits. 

Mr.  Bobbinet-Tompkins  rose  and  nervously  mopped  his  forehead, 
then  he  falteringly  handed  the  new  arrival  a  chair,  and  snatched  it 
sway  again  in  his  trepidation  as  she  was  about  to  take  it.     So  ttiat 
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she  just  missed  taking  a  seat  od  the  grousd.     He  was  afraid  of 
goven)  esses. 

'  Glad  to  see  you,  miss,'  he  said  npon  being  introduced.  '  'Ow'b 
Pa  and  Ma? '  to  vhich  Miss  Borrowd^e  replied  to  Ms  great  relief 
(for  be  had  a  rooted  conviction,  which  recuned  to  him  after  his 
question,  to  the  effect  that  governesses  were  invariably  orphans),  that 
her  parents  were  welL 

*  Give  Miss  Borrowdale  a  cup  of  tea,  Tj,  she  will  be  glad  of  ft 
little  something  after  her  journey,  I  dessay,'  said  the  lady  of  the  house 
nervously  fluttering  her  parrot.  *  Miss  Bobbinet-Tompkins  'as  left 
tbe  school-room,'  she  added ;  '  those  are  two  of  your  pupils,  Master 
Bobbinet-Tompkins  and  Miss  Genevieve  Georgiana  Bobbinet-Tomp- 
kins. Gome,  Monty  and  Genny,  go  and  speak  to  yoor  governess  tUs 
minute.'  \Vhjch  they  did  after  a  &shion.  '  I  ain't  going  to  learn 
French,'  observed  Monty,  defiantly,  as  the  tall  lady  stroked  his  curls. 
'  And  you  shan't  teach  me  sums,  you  nasty  thing  I  *  added  Genny, 
pouting. 

The  lady  smiled  and  pinched  each  little  fat  cheek.  *  It  will  be  a 
triumph  if  Z  snoceed  in  teaching  you  manners,  dear  children,'  she 
said,  thoughtfully. 

In  the  meantime  the  bell  had  been  rung,  and  two  shy  girla,  all 
angles,  redness  and  blunders,  tumbled   over   each   other   into   the 

They  were  about  fourteen  and  sixteen,  were  introduced  as  Miss 
Jeannetta  Marguerite,  and  Miss  Juliana  Mabel  Annetta,  and  made 
no  reply  whatever  when  addressed,  but  sat  with  hanging  heads 
aod  pouting  lips,  occasionally  nudging  each  other  and  giggling. 

*  The  'ole  B.  T.  family,'  observed  the  master  of  the  house  face- 
tionsly.  '  Em,'  with  a  wave  in  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Bobbinet-Tomp- 
kins, '  T^,  Et,  Ju,  Gen,  Mont,  and  Snip,'  pointing  to  the  pug;  *  eh, 
Swelby?' 

*  Certainly,'  replied  the  curate, '  a  charming  groap.' 

*  This  is  your  6rst  situation.  Miss  Borrowdale,*  said  Mrs.  Bob- 
binet-Tompkins :  *  I  dessay  it  will  take  you  some  time  to  get  into 
your  place.  We  shall  treat  you  quite  as  one  of  the  family.  And  if 
you  like  to  bring  your  work  in  of  an  evening  when  we  are  alone,  and 
improve  Miss  Bobbinetr-Tompkins's  French,  and  play  the  piano  to 
Mr.  Bobbinet-Tompkins,  there  will  be  no  objection.' 

*EealIy?' 

'  And  you'll  be  had  in  sometimes  to  play  at  parties,*  added  Monty, 
who  was  promptly  crushed  1^  his  eldest  sister. 

After  what  seemed  to  Miss  Borrowdale  an  eternity,  she  received 
a  broad  hint  that  she  might  retire,  which  ^e  was  but  too  glad  to  do 
after  a  day's  bot  dusty  journey. 

*  Your  duties  will  not  begin  till  to-morrow,'  said  Mrs.  Bobbinet- 
Tompkins,  considerately.    '  School-room  tea  is  at  six.' 

*  And  look  here,  my  dear,'  added  Mr.  Bobbinet-Tompkins,  *  don't 
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yon  hurry  up  in  Uie  morning ;  you  jtist  take  as  long  a  snooze  as  yon 
like,  and  get  your  roses  back.     Eh,  Swelby  ?' 

Something  very  like  an  explosion  of  girlish  laughter  was  fat^ard  in 
the  hall  atler  the  door  had  closed  upon  the  new  governess.  But  the 
curate  w^  covered  with  confusion  and  the  mistr^  of  the  house  full 
of  indignation. 

'Upon  my  word,  Tompkins,  you  do  go  on  abominably!'  she 
exclaimed :  '  such  familiarity  with  a  person  of  that  kind  I  Well, 
children,  what  do  you  think  of  her  ?  I  declare  I  never  was  so  disap- 
appointed  in  my  life.  A  nasty  common  gown  that  didn't  cost  above 
a  pound,  making  and  all,  and  such  a  bonnet!  And  those  great 
spectacles.  I  must  say  I  expected  something  more  fashionable.  And 
coming  from  an  'igh  family  too.' 

The  curate  smiled.  He  had  opened  the  door  for  Miss  Borrowdale 
on  her  leaving  the  apartment,  and  had  ascertained  the  hue  of  the  eyes 
concealed  by  those  unbecoming  appliances,  the  green  spectacles.  To 
his  hostess's  regrets  that  she  had  failed  to  secure  an  instructress  who 
would  polish  her  children's  manners,  and  give  them  a  certain  air  of 
hoii^  tong,  he  opposed  his  conviction  that,  despite  her  quiet  dresSi 
Miss  Borrowdale  bad  evidently  moved  in  the  highest  circles.  And,  as 
Mr.  Swelby  was  on  speaking  terms  with  live  earls,  this  reassured  her. 

III. 

WnsH  Miss  Borrowdale  reached  the  small  apartment  near  the  roof, 
allotted  to  her,  she  caught  sif^ht  of  her  own  face  and  spectacles  in  the 
glass  and  burst  out  laughing.  Then  she  threw  the  glasses  off  and  sat 
down  in  a  chair  between  the  little  bed  and  the  little  window  and 
surveyed  her  new  domain. 

'  No  hot  water,  a  glass  the  size  of  one's  face,  no  maid,  and  painted 
furniture,'  she  murmured.  '  This  is  real  life  I  I  wonder  how  I  shall 
get  through  my  hairl  I  won't  be  beaten.  And  how  can  I  dress  for 
dinner  ?  No  one  has  unpacked  my  trunk.'  Then  she  remembered 
that  tea  was  the  only  forthcoming  refreshment,  which  was  the  more 
inconvenient  as  she  had  lunched  merely  upon  biscuits  and  sherry. 

'  Oh  I  that  drawing-room  scene  I '  she  continued.  *  This  is  indeed 
something  new  I  The  terrible  &t  woman  with  her  pomposity,  the 
vulgar  man  with  his  jingling  pockets  and  his  good-nature.  Those 
dreadful  children  I  Cottagers'  children  are  princes  to  them.  I  never 
imagined  that  such  persons  could  exist.  Two  months  alone  with 
those  four  children  I  Courage,  my  dear;  human  nature  is  worth 
studying ;  let  me  merge  my  consciousness  in  that  of  others  for  a  time. 
And  this  is  life — real  life  ?  Yes ;  I  am  indeed  living,  I  am  wrestling 
with  circumstance.  I  wonder  if  they  will  starve  me?  I  almost  hope 
80.     If  the  rain  would  come  through  this  roof,  and  the  wind  through 

this  window,  it  would  be  perfect  1  And  yet — poor  Emmy '    Here 

the  fictitious  Miss  Borrowdale  burst  into  tears,  and  passed  the  next 
ten  minutes  in  laughing  and  weeping  alternately. 
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'  I  say,  Miss  Borrowdale,  ain't  you  coming  to  tea  ? '  cried  a  small 
voicp,  as  a  small  band  rattled  impatiently  at  the  handle  of  the  locked 
door.  '  It's  getting  cold,  and  Monty  has  eaten  all  the  jam  off  the 
bread,  and  Etta  and  Ju  say  they  can't  wait  any  longer,' 

Then  Miss  Borrowdale  dried  her  eyes,  and  came  down  to  the 
Ecboolroom,  a  bare,  cheerless  apartment,  hung  with  maps  and  scantily 
furnished,  on  tiie  next  floor.  The  window  was  high,  and  commanded  a 
view  of  part  of  the  stable:*,  including  a  pump.  The  tea-table  was  not 
more  inviting  from  its  recent  invasion  by  Master  Monty. 

'  I  say,  haven't  you  been  crying  ? '  be  exclaimed,  with  all  the 
innocent  heartlessness  of  a  young  child.  *  I  can  see,  for  all  your 
great  spectacles.  WTiy  do  governesses  always  cry  the  first  day  ? 
Only  babies  should  cty.' 

'  If  yoQ  make  any  more  remarks  upon  me,  Monty,  I  shall  put  you 
in  the  comer,'  she  replied,  to  his  amazement. 

Of  course  he  made  one  to  test  her,  and  immediately  found  bim- 
eelf  in  the  comer.  Monty  felt  that  the  cnicial  moment  bad  come, 
and  tbat  he  or  she  must  be  master  of  the  situation  now  and  for  ever. 
He  therefore  put  forth  all  bin  powers  and  a  dreadful  battle  ensued, 
from  which  Miss  Borrowdale  emerged  victorious  with  flushed  cheeks 
and  flashing  eyes. 

'To  think  of  a  miserable  little  boy  like  you  defying  fn«I '  she 
cried,  while  Monty  howled  dismally,  but  submissively,  and  soon 
came  and  laid  his  golden  curls  on  her  shoulder,  imd  asked  to  be 
kissed. 

It  took  longer  to  vanquish  the  three  girls ;  but  in  the  course  of 
time  they,  too,  found  that  they  bad  to  do  with  a  will  stronger  than 
their  own,  and  that  bad  apparently  never  been  crossed. 

'  Let's  have  her  sent  away  I '  said  Ju  to  Etta  when  they  dis- 
covered the  fiict.     '  What  can  we  tell  Ma  about  her  ? ' 

This  involved  some  cogitation  on  the  part  of  the  young 
ladies. 

A  few  days  after  ber  arrival,  the  new  governess — bonnet,  spectacles, 
and  all — was  walking  in  the  fields  with  her  young  charges,  accom- 
pmied  by  the  renowned  pug.  Snip.  They  passed  through  a  dairy  of 
Bober-looking  cows,  who  were  thoughtfully  chewing  the  cud  and 
blinking  in  the  sunshine.  Snip  of  course  flew  at  their  heels,  after 
the  manner  of  small  dogs,  and  then  dashed  away  snarling  and  exult- 
ing at  their  clumsy  and  futile  efforts  to  poke  him  with  their  boms. 
But  a  high-spirited  young  heifer,  too  young  to  take  such  annoyances 
with  the  philosophy  of  her  more  experienced  sisters,  resented  Snip's 
impertinence,  and,  lashing  ber  tail  and  elevating  ber  hind-quarters 
«iUi  the  angular  clumsiness  peculiar  to  a  cow,  charged  Snip  and 
pursued  him.  Snip's  heart  misgave  him.  He  fled  to  his  young 
friends,  who,  seeing  the  lashed  tail  and  furious  onslaught  of  the 
heifer — who  was  speedily  reinforced  by  the  whole  dairy,  their  straight 
tacks  rising  and  falling  like  so  many  levers  in  a  complicated 
machioe,  and  their  tails  appearing  every  second  above  their  heads — 
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were  seized  with  a  panic,  and  fled  with  wild  Bhrieks.  Tbeir  in- 
stractresB  pursued  them,  vainly  trjiog;  to  get  them  to  tnm  and  &oe 
the  held ;  and  at  last,  finding  that  the  animals  came  thnnderin;  on, 
and  would  soon  trample  and  perhaps  gore  the  children,  Beiied 
Monty's  stick  and  with  that  and  her  umbrella  turned  to  resist  tlie 
charge  alone.  She  threw  her  spectacles  and  the  stick  at  the  fore- 
most C0W9,  and  then  rapidly  opened  and  shut  the  umbrella  in  the 
creatures'  faces.  But  alas  1  the  main  body  atill  thundered  on,  and 
in  a  minute  Miss  Borrowdale  was  down,  and  the  charge  upon  her. 
At  that  moment  there  was  the  lusty  shout  of  a  male  voice,  and  two 
quick  following  reports  from  a  double-barrelled  gun  fired  in  the  air, 
tjien  a  man  in  gaiters  and  shooting-coat  leapt  the  stile,  and  nigbed 
towards  the  now  retreating  cows,  who  scattered  themselves  in  all 
directions  at  the  sound  of  the  gun. 

Miss  Borrowdale  rose  before  the  eportsman  reached  her,  first 
kneeling,  and  then  standing,  a  little  tremulously. 

'  Thank  you  for  your  shots,'  she  said,  seeing  the  sportsman,  and 
observing  that  the  children  were  safe  (though  crying  bitterly)  on  the 
other  side  of  the  stile.  *  It  is  not  agreeable  to  be  trampled  upon, 
though  cows  are  better  than ' 

'  Are  you  not  hurt  ?     Are  you  quite  sure  f '  he  asked,  anxiously 

'  Thanks,  not  at  all.  Only  a  little  bruised.  A  hoof  touched  my 
arm  only  and  my  dress.' 

The  sportsman  sank  on  one  knee  to  pick  up  the  severe  bonnet, 
which  was  now  an  amorphous  thing,  and  looked  up  in  undisguised 
admiration  at  the  tall  beautiful  figure  above  him.  Her  blue  eyea 
sparkled  in  undimmed  beauty,  the  nostrils  of  the  delicate  arched  nose 
quivered  like  those  of  a  thorough-bred  when  the  hounds  give  tongue, 
a  flush  of  victory  was  on  her  cheeks,  her  gold  hair  had  descended  in 
two  heavy  braids,  and  was  all  rufBed  by  the  breeze.  He  thought  her 
the  most  lovely  being  he  had  ever  seen — a  heroine,  a  prince^  an 
impersonation  of  victory,  and  surrendered  hia  heart  to  her  on  the 
spot.  The  long  fringes  of  the  lady's  beaubifol  eyes  drooped  before 
lus  impassioned  gaze,  and  the  consciousness  of  a  tenderer  victory 
suffused  her  cheek. 

Thanks  to  the  prattle  of  the  children,  he  soon  knew  her  name, 
address,  and  condition,  and  left  her  at  the  gates  of  the  Grove,  full  of 
enthusiasm,  and  wildly  devising  plans  for  improving  the  acquaintance. 
After  sitting  in  enraptured  meditation  for  half  an  hour  on  the  top  of 
a  five-barred  gate,  a  thought  struck  him.  He  took  up  bis  gun, 
jumped  into  the  road,  which  ran  by  a  common,  and  struck  straight 
across  the  latter,  till  he  reached  a  villa  on  the  other  side  just  at  the 
end  of  the  street.  A  side  door  bore  the  inscription, '  Surgery; '  on 
the  outside  gate  was  the  legend  on  a  brass,  *  James  Athote,  M.D.' 

*  An  old  friend ! '  he  replied,  in  answer  to  the  man's  inquiry  f<» 
his  name,  when  he  bod  been  admitted. 

'  What,  Dorsay  P  Sir  Marmadoke  I '  cried  Dr.  Athole,  risiog  at 
the  sight  of  bia  viaitor. 
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They  had  been  at  a  publin  school  together,  and  were  contem- 
poraries. Sir  Marmaduke  had  taken  some  Bhooting  near  Bawleigb, 
and  the  ereniog  before  Dr.  Athole  had  dined  with  him  at  the  village 
inn  where  he  was  lodging.    It  was  now  only  the  3rd  of  September. 

*  In  your  description  of  Rawleigh  last  night,  Athole,  you  amused 
me  with  a  sketch  of  some  queer  people  living  at  the  Crrove,'  began 
Sir  Marmaduke. 

'  I  did.  The  Bobbinet-Tompkinses,  some  of  my  best  patients. 
Somebody  always  ill  there.' 

'  So  you  told  me,  my  dear  fellow.     Is  anybody  ill  now  ? ' 
'  Well,  not  ill,  but  on  my  books.     They  fancy  the  little  boy  ia 
ailing — only  son  and  heir — so  I  look  him  up  from  time  to  time, 
satisfy  them  with  a  little  bitter  water  by  way  of  a  tonic,  and  occa- 
sionally venture  to  hint  at  poorer  diet.    That's  all.' 

*  The  very  thing ! '   cried  Sir  Marmaduke,  in  ecstasy. 

Dr.  Athole  looked  at  him  in  surprise,  and  had  a  great  mind  to  fed 
hij  pulse.  Had  Sir  Marmaduke  got  a  sunstroke  that  warm  Septem- 
ber afternoon  ? 

'  The  little  boy  has  a  governess,'  continued  Sir  Marmaduke,  and 
Br.  Athole  smiled. 

'  I  need  not  feel  his  pulse,'  he  thought.  '  Dorsay  is  suffering 
from  a  pretty  governess.  Symptoms :  incoherence,  fever,  delusions. 
Treatment :  two  parts  ridicule  to  one  of  remonstrance ;  fill  up  with 
indiflference.' 

'  Little  boys  of  that  age  usually  have  governesses,  Sir  Marma- 
duke,' be  replied  aloud. 

'Not  such  governesses  as  this,' returned  Sir  Marmaduke,  whose 
malady  hnd  reached  so  divine  an  elevation  that  he  was  impervious  to 
ridicule. 

Then,  to  the  amazement  of  Dr.  Atbole,  who  was  himself  young, 
handsome,  and  in  that  fancy-free  condition  when  things  concemiDg 
the  fender  passion  have  lost  nothing  of  their  original  bloom,  the 
sportiODaQ  discovered  to  him  the  wound  he  had  received  in  that  day's 
chase,  when  the  blind  archer — turning  the  tables — had  made  game 
of  him,  and  transfixed  the  fluttering  thing  beneath  bis  waistcoat  with 
such  fatal  effect. 

'So  you  wish  to  be  introduced  fo  this  young  lady?'  said  the 
physician,  with  a  thoughtful  air  of  pondering  the  gravity  of  symp- 
toms. 'Who  is  she,  and  what?  She  is  a  stranger  to  eveiybody 
here  but  the  Bobbinet-Tompkinses,  who  first  saw  her  about  ten 
days  ago.' 

'Who  is  she?  A  daughter  of  the  gods  from  her  appearance! 
and,  if  I  have  my  will,  she  will  be  Lady  Dorsay  before  long.' 

'  Yon  intend  fo  marry  this  lady,  then  ?  Don't  you  think.  Sir 
Marmaduke,  that  you  had  better  go  through  a  course  of  cooling 
medicine  for  a  time  ?  Or  shall  I  shock  you  ?  I  have  a  powerfol 
galvanic  battery  at  hand  I ' 

*Yoa  have  no  aasistant,  Athole ;  a  man  of  youi:  standing  aboold 
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have  one.    I  have,  &s  you  know,  made  some  progress  lii  tbe  study  o£ 
the  healing  art ' 

'  You  have  acquired  sufficient  knowledge  to  be  dangerous  to  any 

person  upon  whom  you  exercise  it,'  interrupted  the  expert,  witli  a 

smile.     '  I  would  put  more  faith  in  the  virgin  page  of  innocence. 

But  what,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  incoherent,  has  tlua  to  do  with 

■  your  delusion  about  marrying  ? ' 

Sir  Marmaduke  briefly  explained.  His  plan  was  to  personate 
Dr.  Athole's  assistant,  and  in  this  character  gain  admittance  to  tbe 
Bobbinet-Tompkins'  schoolroom.  After  much  discussion  Dr.  Athole 
refused.  He  could  not,  he  said,  incur  the  responsibility  of  risking 
the  happiness,  perhaps  even  the  good  name,  of  a  young  woman  who 
depended  upon  herself  for  her  bread.  Then  it  was  that  Sir  Manna- 
duke  charged  the  doctor  with  being  himself  smitten. 

<  In  that  case,'  he  said,  '  let  us  each  have  a  fair  field  and  no 
fevour,  and  let  her  decide  which  is  the  best  man  of  the  two. 
Neither  of  us  will  take  an  unfair  advantage.  It  shall  be  all  on  the 
square.     The  man  who  makes  the  best  running  wins.' 

This  imputation  Dr.  Athole  disclaimed  with  mueh  smusement. 
The  idea  of  adoring  any  particular  individual  is  so  indescribably 
droll  to  a  being  whose  heart  is  intact.  But  he  hinted  at  possible 
danger  from  Mr.  Swelby,  whose  history  of  Miss  Borrowdale's  rwep- 
tiou  at  the  Grove  he  retailed,  unconsciously  taking  care  that  it  lost 
nothing  in  the  second  narration. 

Now  Sir  Marmaduke  was  accustomed  to  take  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  to  accomplish  his  will — that  is  to  say,  he  was  a  man.  More- 
over, besides  tbe  advantage  of  sex,  he  possessed  those  of  wealth,  rank, 
and  personal  fascination,  and  consequently  he  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  being  balked  in  his  desires.  Dr.  Athole,  on  the  contrary,  pos- 
sessed the  advantage  of  sex  only,  in  consequence  of  which  he  had 
been  occasionally  obliged  to  yield  to  the  will  of  others.  Thus  it  came 
to  pass  that  the  stronger  will  prevailed,  and  after  some  discussinn 
Sir  Marmaduke  Dorsay  became  a  member  of  Dr.  Athole's  houEehol(l» 
under  the  style  and  title  of  Mr.  Killem,  qualified  assistant.  He  was 
thus  introduced  to  Mrs.  Athole,  the  doctor's  mother,  that  very 
evening,  after  having  changed  his  hunting  gear  and  received  his 
portmanteau  from  his  inn.  Mrs.  Athole  was  naturally  surprised  at 
the  suddenness  with  which  her  son  had  engaged  an  assistajit ;  but, 
being  told  that  the  opportunity  of  meeting  Killem,  his  old  fellow- 
student,  was  one  of  those  golden  ones  that  it  is  criminal  to  ml*^ 
and  being  charmed  by  the  gentlemanly  and  modest  demeanour  of 
the  new  assistant,  received  him  very  graciously. 

'  By  the  way,  Killem,'  said  tbe  doctor  at  breakfast  next  morning, 
'you  may  as  well  go  down  to  the  surgery,  and  keep  an  eye  ou  the 
dispenser  while  he  is  making  up  tbe  medicines — -he  isn't  to  be  trusted 
— and  make  up  a  bottle  yourself  for  little  Tompkins :  two  grains 
sp,  gentian,  fill  up  with  o^ua.' 

The  assistant  stared  for  a  moment,  and  then  meekly  acquiesced, 
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whUe  Dr.  Athole's  coiuiteiiaiice  behind  his  '  Lancet  *  would  have  made 
a  good  study  for  '  L'homme  qui  rit." 

When  the  assietant  found  himself  a  few  moments  afterwards  in 
the  surgery  superintending  the  compounding  of  nauseous  things  by 
the  dinpenser,  who  evidently  looked  down  upou  him  as  a  subordinate 
in  the  establishment,  and  listening  to  the  symptoms  of  a  woman  of 
fburscoie,  who  appeared  to  have  inherited  every  fleshly  ill  occasioDed 
by  Adam's  transgression,  he  began  to  feel  that  he  could  realise  the 
emotions  of  Jacob  during  hia  seven  years'  shepherding.  After  care- 
fully noting  down  the  symptoms  of  a  dozen  people  io  a  little  book, 
he  sat  in  the  doctor's  chair  in  the  consulting  room  and  laughed  aloud. 
Then  he  took  a  stethosoope,  and  looked  through  it  across  the  common 
&t  the  ancestral  trees  of  the  Grove,  vainly  hoping  to  hit  the  school- 
room window. 

'  I  mast  keep  a  diary — "  Diary  of  a  Physician  I "'  he  said  to  him- 
self; *  my  experiences  will  furnish  me  with  laughter  in  hoary  age, 
and  they  give  me  something  in  common  with  hxr.  Yes ;  she,  too, 
is  oppressed  by  uncongenial  toil,  and  subject  to  the  wishes  of  others. 
And,  alas  I  dependent  tor  bread  upon  such  things  1 — that  is,  if  bread 
be  necessary  to  so  divine  a  creature,  which  I  doubt  I  My  divine  1 
I  wonder  what  delicious  name  belongs  to  her — Doris  ?  Hermione  ? 
Geraldine?- — ask  the  children,  they  will  know,  Suppose  it  should 
be  Matilda  or  Betsy  I  Well  1  even  Betsy  would  be  beautiful  if  it 
were  hers !  *'  When  tongues  speak  sweetly,  then  they  name  her 
name ! " ' 

At  that  very  moment  Miss  Borrowdale,  sitting  in  the  schoolroom 
at  lessons,  was  also  devoured  by  inward  mirth. 

'  What  a  diary  mine  will  be  I'  she  was  thinking.  '  The  cow  inei- 
doit  will  give  it  relief.  I  shall  call  him  the  Handsome  Unknown, 
or  the  Deliverer.  At  lunch  I  will  get  the  names  of  the  resident 
gentry  from  the  Bobbinets,  and  guess  at  his.  I  am  glad  that  I  shall 
never  meet  him.  I  am  not  sorry  that  the  bonnet  was  smashed — and 
the  spectacles !  what  would  he  have  thought  of  those  ? ' 

Ten  minutes  later  the  wheels  of  a  carriage  called  the  attention  of 
the  scholars  from  their  books,  and  they  were  witli  difficulty  kept  in 
their  seats.  Then  the  door  opened,  and  Mrs.  Bobbinet-TompkinB, 
with  a  foce  heated  from  ascending  the  stairs,  and  with  her  cap-strings 
flying,  bustled  in. 

'  Dr.  Athole  is  sent  for  to  a  case  of  life  and  death,  my  dears,'  she 
said,'  pantiogly ;  '  so  he's  sent  his  assistant,  Mr.  Killem,  this  morning, 
jnst  to  report  progress ' — and  the  tall  figure  of  the  Handsome  Un- 
known entered  behind  her. 

The  old  custom  of  professional  attire  has  gone  out,  so  that  there 
was  nothing  unsuitable  to  Mr,  Killem  in  the  plain  morning  suit 
of  Sir  Marmadiike ;  nor  was  the  well-bred  ease  of  his  manner,  as  he 
saluted  the  presiding  deity  of  the  little  domain,  startling,  though, 
decidedly  agreeable. 

Now  why  did  Miss  Borrowdale's  heart  sink  as  she  bdield  the  hero 
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of  yeaterdaj  ?  And  vhat  could  she  mean  b?  muimuriog  wiUun 
herself^  *  Only  a  doctor's  aseistant  1 '  Do  governesses  usually  require 
their  male  acquaintaneeB  to  be  dukes? 


IV. 
'I  ASKED  to  be  admitted  to  the  Echoolroom,  Miss  Boirowdale,' 
obeerved  .the  doctor  calmly, '  because  I  thought  it  as  well  to  see  the 
conditdons  under  which  the  little  man  works.  I  need  scarcely  hint  to 
you,  who  have  made  the  subject  your  study,  that  health  and  mental 
occupation  in  children  are  inextricably  intermixed.'—'  If  she  knew  my 
extensive  ignorance  of  either ' — he  reflected. 

*  If  be  Buspect«d  my  utter  inexperience  of  children,'  tboi^t 
she,  while  Mrs.  Bobbinet-Tompkins,  impressed  by  the  doctor's  last 
month-HUing  words,  and  the  careful  interest  he  evinced  in  Monty  as  a 
whole,  rather  than  as  a  merely  physical  phenomenon,  began  to  Uiink 
that  in  future  she  should  desire  the  presence  of  the  assistant  rather 
than  the  principal.  *  He  has  the  very  newest  ideas,'  she  thought,  and 
proceeded  to  ask  some  rather  embarrassing  questions  touching  the 
young  doctor's  studies  and  experience. 

Then  Monty's  tongue  and  pulse  were  examined,  aud  the  most 
learned  remarks,  in  words  five  syllables  long,  were  made  upon  him  by 
bis  new  physician,  who  had  uo  fear  of  the  mother  and  children,  hnt 
who  experienced  a  constant  tingling  of  apprehension  lest  the  more 
learned  governess  should  find  him  out.  The  question  then  turned 
upon  Monty's  studies,  when  it  was  the  governess's  turn  to  fear  being 
found  out  by  the  doctor. 

Then  Etta,  who  bad  been  frightened  by  the  cows,  and  displayed 
hysterical  symptoms,  had  to  be  treated.  The  doctor  took  out  bis 
watch,  his  stethoscope,  and  a  little  clinical  thermometer,  made  use  of 
them  all,  wrote  the  symptoms  down  in  a  little  book,  having  borrowed 
Miss  Borrowdale's  pen  for  the  purpose,  jn'omised  a  composing  draught, 
and  prescribed  a  holiday, 

'  Such  a  delightful  man  I  so  attentive  and  particular,  Tompkins ! ' 
Mrs.  Bobbinet-TompkiuB  observed  afterwards.  '  So  different  from 
these  mde  country  potecaries.' 

'There  is  one  more  patient,'  said  the  doctor,  having  finished 
these  duties,  *  and  the  most  patient  of  them  all.  '  I  hope.  Miss  Bor- 
rowdale,  that  you  will  not  refuse  my  services,  which  I  am  sure  you 
need.' 

She  having,  with  thanks,  declared  herself  well,  he  appealed  to 
Mrs,  Bobbinet-Tompkins. 

*  You,  dear  madam,  who  are  so  well  acquainted  with  the  delicacy 
of  a  lady's  nervous  organisation,  are  aware,'  he  said,  <  that  one  doefl 
not  risk  one's  life  in  saving  ibur  precious  lives  without  some  strain 
upon  the  system— ■■■' 

<  Bisk  one's  life  I '  exclaimed  the  lady. 
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Then  the  doctor  related  the  cow  history  with  enthusiasm,  to  the 
great  surprise  of  Mrs.  Tompkins,  who  had  heard  a  very  different 
version  from  the  children,  for  they  were  ashamed,  particularly  Monty, 
of  their  freak,  and  had  found  it  necessary  to  put  things  in  a  more 
artistic  light  before  their  mother. 

She  embraced  Mies  Borrowdale  with  effusion,  and  kissed  her 
exquisite  cheeks  with  a  heartiness  that  resembled  pistol-ehots,  and 
caused  Mr.  Killem  to  frown. 

'  She  may  think  herself  well,'  he  observed,  when  Miss  Borrowdale 
persisted  in  requiring  no  medical  aid ;  '  but  you  and  I,  my  dear 
madam,  know  better.  These  nervous  affections  always  deceive  the 
patient.  The  eye  is  the  betrayer,  it  invariably  lets  oat  these  little 
secrets.  Kindly  let  me  examine  the  pupils  of  your  eyes.  Miss 
Borrowdale.' 

*  Pray  examine  my  pupils*  eyes,  if  you  wish  it,  Mr.  Killem ;  yon 
will  find  them  bright  and  sharp-sighted,'  she  replied  demurely. 

There  was  no  help  for  it,  however;  the  mock  doctor  gently  removed 
the  green  spectacles  (a  new  pair  purchased  inmiediately  after  the  acci- 
deot),  and  the  beautiful  face  was  undisguised  before  him,  blushing 
slightly,  and  with  a  gentle  appeal  in  the  upward  gaze.  The  doctor 
coloured  at  hie  own  audacity  and  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  as  if 
to  concentrate  his  gaze.  *  Jfost  interesting  case,'  he  murmured ; '  a 
class  of  eye  that  I  have  made  my  special  stud; ;  a  daily  opportunity 
such  as  this  would  be  the  making  of  me.  H'm  I  Thank  you.'  Then 
he  withdrew  his  intent  gaze  and  thoughtfully  stroked  his  chin,  and 
twice  ejaculated  '  H'm  I ' 

'  Nothing  serious  in  the  eye,  I  hope  ? '  asked  Mrs.  Bobbinet- 
Tompkins ;  '  I  couldn't  have  a  governess  with  bad  eyes.' 

*There'i8  something  very  serious,  indeed,  in  these  eyes.'he  replied 
thoDghtfially,  *  but  the  eyes  are  not  bad  by  any  means.  The  indica:* 
tions  of  internal  affections  given  by  them  are  important  and  highly 
interesting  to  a  man  of  science,  Mrs,  Bobbinet^Tompkins.  Not  that 
yoa  need  apprehend  more  than  a  passing  disturbance  of  the  nervous 
i^stem  if  taken  in  time;  all  the  young  lady  wants  is  rest  and 
amusement.' 

*  I  have  a  good  deal  of  amusement  in  this  house,'  observed  the 
yomig  lady,  with  a  glance  that  nearly  upset  the  doctor's  gravity ;  '  I 
dislike  rest.' 

*  There  is  a  superluminosity  and  a  hyperpenetrative  capacity  in 
these  orbs  of  vision,  my  dear  madam,  that  is  at  once  striking  and 
alarming,'  continued  the  doctor,  wisely  addressing  the  hostess ;  '  the 
iridescent  chromstism  of  the  choroid  is  of  a  hyperhrilliaat  character, 
the  incandescence  of  the  central  orb  gives  indications  that  should  not  ' 
be  disregarded.  Allow  me  one  more  glance,  Miss  Borrowdale,'  he 
added,  hastily  scribbling  in  the  pocket-book. 

She  allowed  it,  but  gave  him  a  look  of  proud  indignation  that  he 
answered  by  one  of  appealing  penitence. 
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*Whab  a  learned  young  man  ! '  oljeerved  Mrs.  Bobbinet-Tomp- 
kins,  in  admiration  and  with  lifted  hands. 

Then  the  doctor  took  the  delicate  blue-veined  wrist  of  Uie  patient 
in  bis  tremulouB  fingers,  and  bent  over  it  with  tiie  air  of  a  man 
touching  s  relic 

'  Ain't  she  to  put  out  her  tongue  ?  *  inquired  Monty,  who  vas 
watching  the  proceedings  with  interest. 

'  No,'  returned  the  doctor,  shortly. 

*  Then  she  must  show  her  arm,  it's  awful  bad  ;  Gennj  saw  it  when 
she  was  dressing  this  morning,'  added  the  boy. 

'  Oh,  only  a  little  stiff  I '  the  patient  said  hastily,  but  was  com- 
pelled by  all  to  show  the  limb. 

'  I  never  saw  such  an  arm  in  all  my  life  ! '  said  the  doctor,  gazing 
distractedly  at  a  limb  that  might  have  been  chiselled  by  Phidias 
from  the  purest  marble.  There  was  a  great  discoloured  blotch  in  its 
white  roundness  where  a  cow's  hoof  had  trampled  it ;  and  he  looked 
upon  the  bruise  with  a  pitiful  gaze,  that  he  might  have  given  to  his 
own  suEFeriog  child :  '  Does  that  hurt  ? '  he  asked,  laying  one  finger, 
ever  so  gentle,  upon  the  bruise. 

<  Not  in  the  least,  and  I  shouldn't  care  if  it  did,'  she  replied  with 
some  contempt. 

*  That  she  wouldn't,  she's  as  plucky  as  plucky,'  Monty  shouted. 
Mr.  Killem  stroked  Monty's  curU  with  tenderness,  and  goitly 

drew  the  sleeve  over  the  beautiful  limb,  promising  an  ointment  tor 
it  The  word  osculation  had  trembled  upon  his  lips,  but  be  had 
wisely  suppressed  it. 

*  The  great  thing  would  be,'  he  said,  '  to  forget  the  terrors  of 
yesterday.  To  that  end  it  would  be  dedrable  that  Miss  Borrowdale 
and  the  charming  objects  of  her  care  should  be  separated  for  a  fe* 
hours.'  Then  he  proposed  that  the  children  should  be  taken  upon  u 
excursion  with  their  parents ;  while  Mrs.  Athole  should  call  with  the 
doctor's  waggonette  and  take  Miss  Borrowdale  for  a  drive  after  lunch) 
and  keep  her  at  the  doctor's  till  night.  This  was  readily  agreed  to 
by  all  but  the  young  lady  herself,  whose  opinion  was  not  asked.  She, 
however,  after  some  reflection,  thought  it  better  to  yield  to  circum- 
stances. 

'  A  doctor's  household,'  she  mnsed,  *  will  be  a  new  study,  and  it 
will  be  &  relief  to  get  away  from  this.  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Killem  lives 
at  the  Atholes' ! ' 

Dr.  Athole  vraa  immensely  diverted  by  bLo  new  assistant's  notes 
and  reports,  when  the  latter  returned  to  head-quarters. 

'  By  Jove,  Killem !  you  will  cut  me  out  with  my  patients ! '  he 
cried  ;  '  what  a  pity  you  don't  go  in  for  the  profession  in  earnest ! 
You  would  make  your  fortune  in  the  West  End  with  the  smallest 
modicum  of  skill.     But  that  eye  business  was  rather  dangerous '' 

'  It  completely  finished  me/  interrupted  Sir  Marmaduke,  with  a 
sigh. 

'  I  must  give  out  that  you  are  the  coming  oculist.    And  one 
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word,  m;  fiieni) ;  beware  of  going  back !  This  unprotected  girl's 
reputation  is  almost  in  your  bands  already.  Bemember  ber  position 
and  yours.  A  very  slight  breath  of  talk  will  ruin  a  governess.  But 
I  have  your  word  tJiat  she  is  to  be  Lady  Dorsay.' 

'  If  she  will  condescend,'  replied  Sir  Marmaduke,  steadily  meeting 
the  doctor's  penetrating  gaze. 

*Tbe  word  of  a  gentleman,'  added  Dr.  Atbole;  'and  remember, 
Sir  Marmaduke,  that  my  own  professional  career  in  this  place 
depends  upon  youi  discretion.  Should  the  murder  out,  there  is  an 
end  of  me  as  far  as  Kawleigh  is  concerned.' 

'  My  dear  fellow,  I  am  already  your  debtor  to  an  extent  I  can 
never  repay.  Rely  on  my  discretion.  I  think  that  you  may  trust 
me,  Athole.' 

And  the  doctor  was  satisfied. 

Mr.  Killem  found  no  diEBculty  in  interesting  Mrs.  Athole  in  the 
nervous  patient  at  the  Orove ;  he  and  the  doctor  between  them  so 
skilfully  represented  the  case  that,  by  the  time  the  carriage  arrived, 
ber  motherly  bosom  yearned  over  the  friendless  young  heroine,  and 
she  had  formed  a  thousand  plans  for  having  her  constantly  in  her 
house  and  thus  lightening  the  tedium  of  ber  existence. 

Just  as  they  were  starting,  Dr.  Athole  said,  as  if  struck  by  a 
sudden  inapiiation 

'  Would  you  care  to  accompany  my  mother,  Killem  ?  it  would-be 
ft  good  opportunity  of  studying  the  country  if  you  like  rustic  scenery.' 

Mr.  Killem  replied  eagerly,  'that  he  did  care,'  and  would  Join 
Mrs.  Athole  at  the  drove  gates,  when  she  had  fetched  the  patient. 

Miss  Borrowdale's  face,  it  must  be  confessed,  changed  colour  when, 
<m  issuing  from  the  gates,  she  saw  her  medical  attendant,  who  hastily 
flung  sway  a  cigar,  and  sprung  upon  the  carriage  step,  and  thence  into 
the  waggonette  by  Mrs.  Athole's  side. 

'  My  dear  Mr.  Killem  1 '  exclaimed  Mrs.  Athole  suddenly, '  I  have 
been  wondering  all  day  who  you  were  like,  and  now  it  has  come  to  me. 
An  old  school-fellow  of  James's,  a  youth  named  Dorsay,  now  Sir 
Mannaduke  Dorsay.' 

'  Indeed  I  what  curious  things  accidental  likenesses  are  t '  he 
returned,  stooping  to  pick  up  something.  *  If  you  care  for  anecdote, 
Mn,  Athole,  I  might  tell  you  of  a  case  in  point.'  And  he  straight- 
way invented  a  history  that  kept  the  ladies  laughing  for  a  mile 
or  two. 

Miss  Borrowdale's  attire  was  to-day  less  suggestive  of  ber  calUng. 
Her  dress  was  of  a  light  grey,  fitting  to  the  shape,  and  simply  but 
elegantly  made,  and  adorned  with  a  fresh  rosebud  at  her  collar.  No 
■evere  bonnet,  but  a  grey  felt  hat,  rested  on  her  shining  hair-braids, 
and  the  green  spectacles  vainly  tried  to  mar  the  general  loveliness  of 
ber  appearance. 

'Miss  Borrowdale,  why,  may  I  ask,  do  you  wear  those  horrible 
things  ?'  said  the  doctor.  '  Surely  the  eyes  that  I  examined  so  closely  this 
morning  require  no  such  protection.   Indeed  it  is  an  injustice  to  your 
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frieDds  to — ioterpose  sach  a  barrier  between  them  and  yourself.  Don't 
you  agree  with  me,  Mrs.  Athole  ? ' 

*  Certainly.  I  think,  my  dear,  at  your  age,  unless  your  eyes  an 
really  bad,  it  is  a  pity  to ' 

'  Ah !  Mr.  Killem  has  found  me  out  1 '  she  interrupted  with  i 
charming  blush.  '  There  is  nothing  the  matter,  I  confess.  Tlie  fact 
is — ahem — this  is  my  first  situation,  and  I  feel  that  I  don't  look 
quite — as — a& — in  short,  not  very  profeEsional ' 

'  In  other  words,  younger  and  prettier  than  is  quite  desirable  to 
your  employers,  my  dear,'  added  the  kind  matron  ;  and  shortly  after- 
wards the  spectacles  vanished,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  beautiful 
eyes  behind  them. 

They  drove  to  the  foot  of  a  wooded  hill,  from  the  summit  ofwbidi 
there  was  a  view  that  it  was  considered  disgraceful  at  Kawleigh  not 
to  have  seen ;  and  the  elder  lady,  not  being  equal  to  the  ascent,  asked 
the  young  people  to  climb  the  hill  without  her,  which  they  did  with 
great  satisfaction  to  themselves.  Tbey  talked  about  a  thousand 
things,  particularly  contemporary  literature.  Miss  Borrowdale  de- 
preciated the  Lauieate,  and  was  enthusiastic  about  a  poet  whose 
fame  was  confined  to  a  tiny  clique  out  of  which  his  very  existence 
was  imknown. 

'  Don't  knock  over  any  more  of  my  idols,  pray,  Miss  Borrowdale,' 
said  the  doctor  at  last  with  a  pathetic  glance.  He  had  very  pathetic 
eyes,  as  his  patient  had  observed  in  the  morning — very  bright  ones 
too.  '  You  must  at  least  acknowledge  the  delicate  beauty  of  the 
"  Lord  of  Burleigh." ' 

'  It  is  pretty  enough,  and  therefore  poor,'  returned  the  disciple  of 
culture.  'The  story,  too,  is  particularly  foolish.  There  is  nothing  so 
miserable  as  an  unequal  marriage.' 

She  sighed  deeply  and  looked  sad :  one  might  have  imagined  that 
she  bad  tried  the  thing.  Sir  Marmaduke  looked  sad,  too.  *  Oh !  if 
she  knew  I'  be  sighed. 

'  Ah  1  if  he  could  but  guess  1 '  she  mused. 

'  Why  is  she  so  far  beneath  me  ? '  thought  he. 

'  Ah  I  why  am  I  so  far  above  him  ? '  mused  she  ;  *  and  such  a  name 
tool' 

'  Your  name  is  peculiar,  Mr.  Killem,*  she  ventured  to  observe  after 
a  thoughtful  pause :  *  surely  rather  unfortunate  for  one  In  your  pro- 
fession.    Did  you  ever  entertain  the  idea  of  changing  it  ? ' 

'  What's  in  a  name  ? '  returned  Sir  Marmaduke,  foi^tting  how 
fatal  his  appellation  proved  to  the  originator  of  the  scornful  question. 

'  Everything  is  in  a  name.' 

'  At  all  events  mine  is  an  honest  one  ;  it  conveys  an  exact  notion 
of  my  office,  and  makes  no  pretence.' 

'  Do  you  think  that  people  quite  like  being  killed  ? ' 

*  They  like  to  know  what  is  going  to  happen  to  them  as  a  rule. 
Ah  I '  he  sighed, '  if  I  could  but  kill  dne  particular  patient  of  mine .' 
The  rest  might  live  for  all  I  cared  ] ' 
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Miss  Borrowdale  laughed.  '  How  vould  Cain  fit  you  for  a  first 
name  ?  Affectionately,  Cany.  Does  the  whole  Killem  race  inherit 
this  marderoDB  instinct  P     Does  it  run  in  the  family?  ' 

'  Oh  !  yes ;  but  it  shows  itself  in  different  ways.  My  ancestors 
vere  soldiers.  I  am  the  first  of  my  family  that  has  taken  to  medi- 
cine. My  descendants  may  be  butehers  or  even  Reviewers,  who 
knows?  But  my  Christian  name  is  by  chance  Marmaduke,  affec- 
tionately, Duke.' 

'  Duke  I  A  much  more  suitable  name.'  It  suggested  the  title 
to  which  she  felt  him  to  be  entitled. 

'  Ah !  and  yours,  Miss  Bonowdale  ?  I  saw  your  initials  at  the  end 
of  an  exercise,  "  E.  B." ' 

'  Mine  is  a  secret,'  she  replied,  colouring,  and  lapidly  spoke  of 
something  else. 

Oh  I  that  talk  and  walk  alone  in  the  wood  I  And  the  pleasant 
dioner  and  agreeable  society  I  Refinement  and  culture  without 
wealth  ;  ease  and  polish  without  grandeur  I 

'  This  cannot  be  the  bourgeois  tone,*  thought  Miss  Borrowdale,  as 
they  sat  in  the  pretty  drawing-room  after  dinner.  Mrs.  Athole  was 
making  tea.  Dr.  Athole  was  sitting  by  his  fair  guest,  discoursing 
agreeably,  Mr.  Killem,  with  a  cup  in  his  hand,  was  leaning  against 
the  mantelpiece  near  her,  and  observing  every  turn  of  her  figure, 
anA  the  tea-maker  was  admiring  the  group. 

Too  quickly  did  the  pleasant  evening  draw  to  its  end,  hut  perhaps 
nottheleastagreeablepartofit  was  the  walk  home  across  the  common 
ud  through  the  grounds  of  the  Grove  in  the  light  of  the  harrest- 
moon.  And  if  the  young  doctor  pressed  the  young  governess's  slender 
hand  very  warmly  on  parting  at  the  door,  who  could  blame  him  ? 


Db.  Atholk's  new  assistant  soon  became  the  rage 'in  and  about  Raw- 
leigh.  Mrs.  Bobbinet-Tompkins  so  trumpeted  hia^raisea  that  every- 
body was  desirous  of  being  physicked  by  him.  Ladies  of  all  ages 
feigned  maladies  that  they  might  test  the  fascinating  doctor's  skill. 

'  We  must  humour  them,'  the  real  doctor  said,  laughing  and  half 
angry, '  but  the  consequences  of  a  discovery,  my  dear  Killem,  would 
now  be  fatal  to  me.'  And  he  instructed  the  assistant  how  to  make  a 
proper  diagnosis  of  cases,  which  he  then  himself  treated.  For  really 
serious  illnesses,  when  the  mock  doctor's  presence  was  insisted  upon, 
the  true  one  accompanied  him.  The  laughter  that  these  two  men 
indulged  in  on  emerging  from  a  sick  room  and  reaching  their  carriage 
was  sometimes  really  heartless,  and  surprised  the  groom,  who  was  a 
respectable  young  man. 

Mr.  Killem  was  constantly  in  requisition,  both  socially'^  and 
medically,  at  the  G-rove.  Sometimes  he  lunched  there,  and  once  he 
dined,  but,  finding  that  no  Misj  Borrowdale  appeared  at  dinner,  took 
care  on  future  occasions  to  be  particularly  engaged  in  the  evening. 
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Misa  Borrowdale  found  the  schoolroom  sin^arly  unattnctive 
aA«r  tlie  evening  at  the  Atholea.  Her  pupils  asked  questions  that 
she  was  unable  to  answer  without  firet  conBulting  books,  particDlarlj 
dictionaries,  and  this  was  awkward. 

Their  mother  requested  that  thej  mif;bt  do  mental  arithmetic  in 
the  presence  of  their  father.  '  I  am  ill  at  reckoniaj; — it  becometh  i 
tapster,'  sighed  Misa  Borrowdale,  recalling  a  Bchool-ezamination  at 
which  she  had  been  present  in  her  native  village,  when  the  roaster 
and  pupils  played  a  spirited  shuttlecock  game  with  shouted  figurei, 
having  no  connection  whatever  with  each  other  in  the  mind  of  tlie 
la;  hearer. 

'  There's  eometbing  wrong  about  her,'  the  two  elder  girls  whispend 
to  each  other,  '  and  how  did  she  come  by  this  ?  IJet's  show  it 
to  Mar 

There  was  an  hour's  wild  confusion  in  the  Grove  household;  tlie 
^this'  was  a  delicate  web  of  cambric,  edged  with  lace  and  markeii 
with  a  cypher  and  a  coronet.  -  It  was  suddenly  produced  at  lunch  and 
waved  before  the  eyes  of  Miss  Borrowdale,  whose  cheeks  quickly  hang 
out  the  flaming  signals  of  guilt. 

'You  dropped  this  in  the  schoolroom,  Miss  Borrowdale,'  said 
Mrs.  Bobbiuetr-Tompkins,  with  awful  severity,'  '  else  I  should  have 
thought  it  was  somebody's  else's.  It  is  quite  new.  Whoever  gave  it 
you  must  have  been  extra v^ant.' 

*  She  is,'  returned  Miss  Borrowdale,  with  a  terrible  lightning-Sash 
behind  the  spectacles,  as  she  detected  the  meaning  too  well  expressed 
by  the  suspicious  glances  of  her  host  and  hostess.  Then  she  in- 
^rdly  smiled,  both  at  the  intrinsic  absurdity  of  the  thing,  and 
the  contemptible  nature  of  their  imaginings — '  A  most  extravagant 
girll' 

'And  who  is  the  girl  who  gives  you  these  fine  things?'  contioued 
Mrs.  Tompkins.  '  A  coronet  1  You  might  'ave  refen^  us  to  sucb 
fine  friends,  I  think.  We  'ave  to  be  very  particler  with  strangers  io 
our  house.' 

Miss  Borrowdale  laughed.  '  Would  you  like  a  reference  to  this 
lady  ? '  she  asked. 

'  We  should.  Miss,'  replied  Mr.  Bobbinet-Tompkins,  with  dignity. 
'  The  children  'as  to  be  considered.' 

'Write,  then,  to  Lady  Krmengarde  Beaumonde,  Beaumoode 
Castle,  Yorkshire,'  she  replied,  with  calm.  'She  is  at  present 
travelling,  hut  her  letters  will  be  forwarded.' 

When  lunch  was  over.  Miss  Borrowdale  went  out  into  the  grounds, 
and  sat  under  some  trees  and  laughed. 

'This  M  novel  I '  she  murmured.  'Never  again  shall  I  complain 
of  the  unreality  of  life.  It  is  as  true  as  a  newspaper  I  People  are 
suspected  of  petty  theft  in  real  life.  No  doubt  they  feel  as  I  did 
with  regard  to  the  possible  connection  between  carving-knives  and 
human  throttles  I  I  have  a  great  mind  to  give  up  at  once ;  it  wilt 
be  better  for  Emily.     How  will  she  endiue  the  life  in  real  earnest  if 
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I  find  it  so  intolerable  even  Id  jest  ?  I  always  felt  the  unBuitability 
of  these  Bobbinet-Tompkinses.  However,  the  thing  may  explode  of 
itself.  If  father  or  mother  should  write  to  my  cousins,  they  will  dis- 
claim alt  knowledge  of  me,  and  there  will  be  a  hue  and  cry,  and  a 
Dotice  in  the  newspaper — "  Mysteriously  disappeared,  on  the  29th 
uh^  a  lady  of  rank,  answering  to  the  name  of  Ermengarde,  etc.  I  " 
May  the  faithful  Amyline  only  manage  my  correspondence  adroitly ! 
Well  I  I  must  do  some  Murray  and  write  home.  What  incidents  cun 
I  invent  ?     T  can't  meet  an  interesting  peasant  every  week.' 

Then  she  went  in,  and  by  the  time  school  began  again  bad  written 
a  charming  letter,  purporting  to  be  the  journal  of  a  lady  travelling 
in  the  Tyrol,  dated  Something  Bach,  and  signed  Ermengarde. 

September  flitted  by.  Misa  Borrowdale  worked  steadily  at  the 
Grove,  and  Mr.  Killem  at  Dr.  Athole's,  though  each  impostor  several 
times  narrowly  escaped  detection. 

It  was  a  half-holiday,  and  Miss  Borrowdale  had  lunched  at  the 
doctor'e,  and  was  coming  home  for  the  children's  tea.  Mr.  Killem 
walked  by  her  side,  and  each  was  silent,  mentally  preoccupied  with  a 
strengthening  resolution.  Hers  was  to  take  flight — hia  to  know  his 
fete. 

'  Miss  Borrowdale,'  he  i<aid  at  last, '  I  have  looked  for  this  oppor- 
tunity for  days,  and  if  you  bad  succeeded  in  yonr  efforts  to  prevent 
my  coming  with  you  this  afternoon  I  should  have  been  miserable. 
You  know  what  I  am  going  to  say ' 

'  I  know  that  it  is  very  cold,  Mr.  Killem,  and  rather  late.  I 
must  run,  I  think.     Good-bye.' 

'  No.     Hear  me  this  once  1     Let  me  know  my  fate ' 

'  Hush  I  please  hush  !     You  must  not  talk  in  that  way,  indeed  I ' 

Sir  Mannaduke  was  silent  for  a  moment.  '  May  I  not  say  that 
I  love  you  ?'  he  r.aked,  in  a  hurt  tone. 

'I  hoped  to  have  spared — ua— tbati  OhI  Mr.  Killem,  I  have 
deceived  you  I  I  am  not  what  I  seem  1  It  can  never,  never  be  I 
Forgive  me.  I  should  have  told  you  at  once  if  I  had  ever  dreamt 
of  tins.' 

'  Stay,'  he  said,  detaining  her  by  the  bands  as  sbe  hastened  on. 
'  ^Tiatever  you  are,  I  do  not  care.  You  are  a  stranger  to  me ;  I  know 
nothing  of  your  home  and  friends,  and  you  know  nothing  of  mine. 
You  can  only  judge  by  your  eyes  whether  I  am  a  true  man  or  not' 

'I  know  that  you  are  a  true  man,'  she  replied,  tearfully;  'but 
I— oh!  if  you  knew,  you  would  never  speak.' 

'  Nothmg  could  stand  between  ua,  if  you  could  but  love  me.  I 
don't  care  who  or  what  you  are.  No  stain  upon  your  birth — ^if  you 
refer  to  such  a  possibility — nothing  could  stand  between  us  1  You 
jonreelf  cannot^  I  am  sure,  be  amiss,  whatever  your — family  may 

'  That  13  true,'  she  replied  with  a  smile,  as  she  released  her  hands 
from  the  doctor's  impassioned  grasp.  *  I  am  not  a  Miss  at  all  I  and 
my  family — Mr.  Killem,  forget  that  you  ever  knew  me.     I  shall 
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Leavfi  at  once.  I  appreciate  your  generosity,  but  it  is  of  no  anil. 
My  friends  would  never  allow  me  to  many  a — forgive  me,  a  doctor! 
Ah  \  you  cannot  dream  of  the  misery  of  unequal  marriages !  Good- 
bye, and  for  ever  \  Ab  long  as  I  live  I  shall  repent  that  I  have  de- 
ceived so  good  a  man — for  I  am  an  impostor !  though  I  know  yon 
will  not  betray  me.' 

*  Only  one  minute,'  said  the  other  deceiver,  drawing  het  gently 
aside  towards  a  bench  beneath  a  broad-spreading  cedar  near  the 
hotise.  '  I,  too,  am  not  what  I  seem.  I,  too,  am  an  impostor !  and 
as  Buch  beg  your  forgiveness.  It  was  all  for  love  I  When  I  saw  yon 
facing  those  fierce  beasts,  I  loved  you,  and  Bwore  that  no  other  woman 
should  ever  be  my  wife  t  .  And  I  took  the  mock  doctor's  part  as  the 
only  way  of  getting  an  introduction.  So,  dearest  Emily,  we  us 
quits  in  that  respect.  Oh  1  that  we  could  be  quits  in  the  way  of 
loving  1 ' 

Miss  Borrowdale  had  covered  her  fece  with  her  hands — the  spec- 
tacles, by  the  way,  were  seldom  required  off  duty — and  stood 
trembling  beneath  the  soft  cedar  shade,  with  tears  trickling  through 
her  white  fingers.  Sir  Marmaduke,  in  his  emotion,  had  thrown 
himself  upon  one  knee,  and  was  trying  to  detach  one  band  &om  her 
bent  and  hidden  &ce.  They  made  rather  a  pretty  picture,  with  a 
ray  of  snnset  gold  slanting  through  the  cedar  upon  tJiem. 

But  they  were  unconscious  of  exciting  any  admiration,  imtil  the 
exclamation, '  Here  she  is  I '  simultaneously  uttered  by  Mrs.  Bobbin^ 
Tompkins  and  Emestina,  caused  them  each  to  start  from  their  inter- 
esting pceture,  when  they  saw  these  two  ladies  accompanied  by  a  tall 
gentleman  wiUi  grey  hair,  an  arched  nose,  and  a  demeanour  dignified 
to  the  extent  of  stif^ess. 

'  Father  1 '  cried  Lady  Ermengarde,  advancing  with  crimsoned 
cheeks, '  It  is  my  tault,  not  his  I  Forgive  me.  I  meant  no  hanu — 
it  was  all  for  poor  Emmy's  sake.  I  should  have  told  you  afterwards 
and  no  one  would  have  guessed ■ ' 

'  This  is  a  delightful  situation,  and  one  eminently  suitable  for 
my  daughter.  A  pretty  masquerade  I  Governess  to  these  kind 
of ' 

'  Oh  1  father ! ' 

'  Indeed,  my  lord,  we  'ad  no  idea  that  your  loidsbip's  daughter 
was  our  governess,'  apologised  Mrs.  Bobbinet-Tompkins,  who,  in  bet, 
had  believed  her  distinguished  viator  to  be  labouring  under  some 
strange  mental  delusion  when  she  led  him  forth  to  meet  and  inspect 
the  features  of  her  returning  governess. 

Emestina  turned  pale,  for  the  charm  of  the  polished  young 
doctor's  manner  had  been  dangerously  attractive  to  a  girl  whose 
education  and  refinement  were  in  advance  of  her  surrounduigs. 

*  The  circumstance  will  never,  I  trust,  be  published,'  replied  the 
injured  &ther.  '  You,  Ermengarde,  have  brought  anguish  upon  the 
grey  hairs  of  your  parents.  And  you,  sir,'  he  added,  turning  fiercely 
upon  the  surprised  lover ;  *  who  the  devil  are  you  ? ' 
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*  I,'  returned  the  supposed  doctor,  with  calm,  while  he  oEFered  a 
little  piece  of  thin  card  to  the  enraged  parent,  '  am  Sir  M&rmaduke 
Dorsay,  of  Doraa;  Court.     Whom  have  I  the  honour  of  addressing?' 

<  Oh  I  Ty,  my  dear  1  The  physic  weVe  had  made  by  a  quack 
-baronet  I '  gasped  Mrs,  Bobbinet-Tompkins. 

'Dorsay  I  the  son  of  my  dear  old  friend  I  Yes,  Ermengarde,' 
said  her  father, '  we  were  friends  until  we  quarrelled,  as  I  often  have 
told  you,  about  the  colour  of  a  lady's  hair.  I  was  right,  and,  after 
he  had  been  convinced  of  this  by  the  evidence  of  his  own  eyes,  he 
-could  never  forgive  me. .  Poor  fellow  !  I  would  have  got  her  to  dye 
it  hia  colour  if  I  had  known.  Poor  Marmaduke  I '  Here  the  old 
gentleman  paused,  overcome  by  the  memories  of  the  past.  Then  be 
turned  to  Sir  Marmaduke :  *  I,'  he  added,  *  am  Lord  Beaumonde. 
Did  your  poor  father  never  speak  of  old  Beaumonde  ?  Ah !  we 
couldn't  forget  each  other.  And  pray,  Sir  Marmaduke,  what  are  you 
•doing  here  ? ' 

*  I  am  paying  my  addresses.  Lord  Beaumonde,  to  your  daughter, 
whose  acquaintuice  under  an  incognito  I  have  had  the  honour  of 
making  braieath  the  hospitable  roof  of  our  very  kind  friend,  Mrs. 
Bobbinet-Tompkins,  whose  pardon  I  crave  for  having  introduced 
myself  in  an  assumed  name.' 

Here  the  sham  doctor  bowed  gracefully  to  hie  injured  hostess,  and 
she  forgave  him  on  the  spot. 

Not  every  woman's  children,  aa  she  was  afterwards  wont  to  observe, 
had  been  physicked  by  a  baronet,  and  taught  by  a  peer's  daughter. 

'  And  now,'  added  the  suitor,  turning  to  Lady  Ermengarde,  who 
was  standing  with  clasped  bands  and  bowed  head,  and  a  face  alter- 
nately rose-red  and  snow-whit«,  by  her  father's  side ;  *  that  I  know 
for  the  first  time  that  the  sole  lady  of  my  affections,  whom  I  ^ould 
desire  to  marry  if  she  were  the  child  of  a  nameless  outcast,  is  the 
daughter  of  my  father's  old  friend,  I  ask  that  old  friend's  per- 
mission to — h'm  I — to  oontinue  the  process.' 

•The  image  of  his  father  1'  sighed  Lord  Beaumonde.  'Ermen- 
garde, will  you  marry  this  manP  ' 

'  Yes,  if  you  please,  father ! '  replied  Lady  Ermengarde ;  '  it  would 
be  a  good  way  of  ending  the  old  quarrel,  perhaps.' 

'  Ah,  Lady  Ermengarde !  you  refused  Mr.  Killem  and  accept  Sir 
Marmaduke,'  said  the  fortunate  suitor. 

'  From  a  sense  of  duty  merely,'  faltered  Lady  Ermengarde. 

*  You  accept  me  merely  from  a  sense  of  duty  ? ' 

'  A  most  respectable  reason,'  observed  the  father. 

'  One  that  will  wear  well,'  added  Lady  Ermengarde,  lifting  her 
beautiful  eyes  to  her  fonnet  physician's  in  a  bewildering  way.  '  Justice 
requires  us  to  restore  what  we  have  stolen.  My  theft,  I  was  told, 
was  a  heart.' 

'  Then  we  are  quits,'  replied  Sir  Marmaduke,  taking  the  slender 
hand  that  Lord  Beaumonde  placed  in  his.  '  Our  fathers'  quaxrel  is 
ended.     We  have  each  stooped  to  conquer.     I,  by  a  month  s  toil  at 
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the  pestle,  have  won  the  most  enchanting  wife  in  Christendom; 
Lady  Ermengarde,  by  a  few  weeks'  labour  in  a  school-room,  hu 
gained  the  most  affectionate  of  husbands,  and  I  think  that  we  each  saw 
from  the  very  first,  that  the  other  was  sailing  Under  False  Colours.' 

As  for  keeping  the  thinp  dark,  that  was  impossible  ;  nothing  but 
sudden  loss  of  speech  and  incapacity  for  writing  could  have  locked 
the  story  in  Wrs.  Bobbin et-Tompkins'  breast,  and  in  a  few  days 
Rawleigh  rang  with  it.  Dr.  Athole  considered  himself  a  lost  man. 
On  the  second  day  his  gate  was  blocked  by  the  carriages  of  those 
patients  who  had  insisted  upon  being  physicked  by  Sir  Marmaduke, 
and  who  naturally  wished  to  know  the  extent  to  which  their  con- 
stitutions were  liable  to  suffer  from  the  unlawful  tiokering  they  had 
received  at  this  pretender's  hands. 

Dr.  Athole,  standing  exactly  in  the  centre  of  his  drawing-room, 
explained  to  the  ring  of  patients,  with  an  air  of  dignified  resignation, 
that  Sir  Marmaduke  was  a  genius  with  an  inborn  passion  for  the 
healing  art ;  that,  although  not  technically  qualified  to  repair  the 
bodies  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  he  had  studied  medicine  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  that,  finally,  not  a  pulse-beat  of  his  patients  had  been 
unknown  to  himself. 

This  frankness  bad  its  reward.  The  patients  felt  their  constitu- 
tions intact,  their  imaginations  stimidated,  and  their  importance 
not  lessened  by  the  ministrations  of  Sir  Marmaduke,  whose  perscm- 
ality  they  vowed  they  had  always  suspected.  Dr.  Athole  was  acknow- 
ledged to  have  a  certain  aristocratic  fiavoiir  about  himself  and 
became  the  idol  of  Rawleigh,  so  that  he  was  soon  obliged  to  have 
a  real  assistant,  started  a  carriage  and  pair,  and  took  an  interest  in 
stocks  and  shares.  ^Irs.  Bobbinet-Tompkins  consented  to  wait  for 
the  perfect  convalescence  of  the  real  Misa  Borrowdale,  who  still 
insisted  upon  fulfilling  her  engagement  in  spite  of  Lady  Ermen- 
garde's  unpromising  description  of  the  Bobbinet-Tompkins  menage; 
indeed,  the  good  lady  of  the  Grove  felt  that  a  month's  instruction 
by  a  peer's  daughter  was  an  education  in  it«elf,  and  that  the 
children  might  very  well  have  a  month's  holiday  to  reflect  upon  this 
advantage. 

The  wedding  festivities  at  Beaumonde  Castle  at  the  foUowing 
Christmas  were  described  by  the  local  reporter  as  princely.  The 
circulation  of  his  paper  for  that  week  was  nearly  doubled  in  conse- 
quence of  the  demand  for  it  in  and  about  Rawleigh.  The  Bobbinet- 
Tompkinses  witnessed  the  august  ceremony  by  invitation.  The  pre- 
sents they  gave  were  superb. 

As  for  the  real  doctor  and  the  real  governess,  so  strong  is  the 
power  of  example,  that  they  did  exactly  the  same  as  the  mock  ones, 
fell  in  love  at  sight  and  married  happily  after  a  brief  wooing,  which 
was,  however,  neither  begun,  continued,  nor  ended,  Under  False 
Colours. 
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The  Letters  op  GtOEthe's  Mother. 

rS  story  of  Goethe's  mother  has  long  been  bo  far  known  to  the 
world  which  takes  so  keen  an  interest  in  everything  and  eveiy- 
body  connected  with  its  shiniDg  lights,  that  most  of  us  have  formed 
some  idea  of  her  in  our  private  study  of  imagination.  The  facta  of 
tlie  great  disparity  of  age  and  disposition  between  herself  and  her 
pedantic  huslmnd,  of  her  dutiful  wifehood,  and  extreme  youth  when 
she  became  the  poet's  mother  call  for  our  sympathetic  respect,  though 
ire  may  hardly  realise  that  she  was  a  personage  on  her  own  account, 
and  one  who  would  have  had  the  courage  of  her  own  opinions  even 
hftd  she  not  borne  the  name  of  Frau  Bath  Goethe,  nor  rejoiced  in  the 
leflected  lustre  of  her  son's  glory.  Yet  her  genial  figure  stands  out 
distinctly  against  the  sombre  background  of  the  burgher  households 
of  her  kith  and  kin,  and  her  catholic  spirit  escapee  from  the  trammels 
of  their  narrow  creeds.  Among  her  intimate  friends  and  frequent 
gueeta  were  the  master-minds  of  that  generation,  and  she  met  noble 
and  simple  alike  on  that  ground  of  equality  where  the  aristo- 
cracy of  nature  laughs  at  the  claims  of  long  descent,  and  takes  its 
sfand  on  the  broad  baais  of  humanity.  The  great  majority  of  the 
English-speaking  races  have  perhaps  never  had  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  exactly  what  manner  of  woman  sbe  really  was,  until  the 
present  time ;  for  though  students  of  German  literature  have  met 
with  many  of  her  letters,  and  are  aware  that  she  was  highly 
esteemed  by  her  contemporaiies,  some  parts  of  her  correspondence 
have  only  recently  been  translated  by  an  American  physician  who 
died  in  the  Sower  of  bis  age  just  before  placing  his  modest  volume 
in  the  bands  of  a  public  by  whom  it  has  been  warmly  welcomed  as 
it  i^ued  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead,  and  Co.,  New 
York. 

The  opening  pages  present  us  with  a  picture  of  tranquil  bour- 
geois life  in  the  free  city  of  Frankfort  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  the  days  were  long  enough  both  for  work 
and  play,  and  *  fine  old  leisure '  reigned  supreme  throughout  the 
Fatherland.  Weber  is  to  modem  ears  an  honoured  name,  but  it 
appears  not  to  have  been  altogether  satisfactory  to  at  l^tst  one 
family  who  bore  it,  as  we  find  that.  Wolfgang  Weber,  the  great- 
greatr-grand&ther  of  our  heroine.  Latinised  his  patronymic  by  making 
it  Textor,  though  posterity  is  blissfully  unaware  of  the  reason  why  he 
did  so.  His  descendant,  the  honour-worthy  Councillor,  Dr.  Johann 
Wolfgang  Textor,  who  became  Chief  Magistrate  of  Frankfort,  was 
a  serene  placid  man  who  lived  in  a  fine  old  bouse  with  a  spacious 
garden  where  he  amused  himself  in  the  intervals  of  business  1^ 
tending  his  choice  flowers  and  fruit  trees  in  a  pair  of  gloves  of 
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fearful  and  wonderful  constniction,  presented  to  him  annually  &t 
the  Pipers'  Court.  He  was  a  devout  believer  in  dreams  wherein  & 
comer  of  the  veil  that  hid  his  own  future  was  lifted,  though  we  do 
not  hear  that  he  ever  foresaw  the  career  of  his  gifted  grandson. 
His  wife  waa  the  confidante  of  his  nightly  viraons,  and  the  mother  d 
a  daughter  bom  February  19,  173 1,  and  named  Catherine  Elizabeth, 
who,  in  her  eighteenth  year,  was  married  to  John  Caspar  Goetlie,  sd 
Imperial  Councillor,  estimable  in  himself,  and  highly  approved  of  bf 
her  parents.  This  wrathy  was  the  only  son  of  a  widowed  mother  who 
had  for  many  years  been  the  proprietress  of  a  large  hotel,  but  on  tbs 
death  of  her  beloved  first-bom  hoy  retired  &om  business  to  a  house 
in  the  Hirschgrahen.  She  spared  no  expense  in  giving  her  one 
remaining  child  what  ought  to  have  been  a  liberal  education  had  bs 
been  a  youth  of  liberal  mind,  and  after  he  bad  come  to  man's  estate 
and  taken  the  degree  of  Doctor-at-Law  at  the  University  of  Giessen, 
supplied  him  with  abundant  funds  for  travel  which  he  spent  in  Italy. 
On  returning  to  his  mother  and  his  native  city  he  was  anxious  to 
secure  municipal  office,  but  failing  to  obtain  it  in  his  own  way  became 
soured  and  moody ;  and  in  this  fisme  of  mind  turned  hia  tfaoughti 
to  matrimony,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine.  The  girl-bride,  whom  Rath 
Goethe  won  by  the  simple  method  of  asking  for  her,  waa  a  tempting 
subject  on  whom  to  try  his  hand  in  the  way  of  teaching.  Mid  he  set 
about  it  in  grim  earnest.  Writing  from  dictation,  the  study  of 
Italian,  singing,  and  music  lessons,  filled  up  her  time,  and  the  first 
holiday  she  had  was  when  her  son  was  bom.  She  named  him  after 
her  own  &ther,  and  predicted  that  he  would  always  be  young  in 
heart  because  he  had  his  mother's  youth  as  well  as  his  own.  A  year 
later  a  little  girl  arrived  who  also  lived  and  throve,  but  several  other 
children  died  in  infancy.  By  degrees,  as  the  little  ones  grew  older, 
their  father  began  to  consider  that  his  wife's  education  was  finished, 
and  applied  himself  to  the  training  and  teaching  of  the  olive  branches 
with  so  much  zeal  that  the  mother  often  had  to  act  as  mediator  and 
peacemaker,  striving  to  obtain  freedom  and  pleasure  for  them  as  well 
as  for  herself.  Music,  drawing,  reading,  writing,  dancing,  history, 
geography,  fencing,  ancient  and  modem  languages,  as  well  as  the 
inevitable  Hebrew,  were  included  in  Rath  Qoethe'a  cuxriculum,  and 
his  son's  many-sided  mind  took  them  all  in,  though  he  worked  in  a 
desultory  &shion  that  was  rather  trying  to  the  &ther. 

With  Cornelia  the  system  was  a  feilure ;  she  did  not  inherit  her 
mother's  elastic  joyous  spirit,  and  bore  her  father's  heavy  yoke  with- 
out much  benefit  to  herself,  as  well  as  in  a  manner  highly  displeasng 
to  him.  The  perfect  love  that  casteth  out  fear  was  unlmown  to  her 
nature,  and  the  dry  obstinacy  of  his  own  disposition  was  pitted 
against  itself  as  transmitted  to  his  child.  She  fulfilled  her  dntiee  to 
the  letter,  but  would  have  regarded  a  word  or  a  minute  beytmd  the 
appointed  task  as  a  work  of  supererogation,  and  bore  bet  &ther  a 
perpetual  gmdge  for  embittering  her  pleasures  and  debarring  her 
from  the  enjoyment  of  those  that  fell  in  her  way.    Considering  that 
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when  she  was  a  woman  grown  the  stem  parent  dictated  all  her  letters 
to  the  aheent  brother,  and  insiated  on  the  replies  passing  through  his 
own  hands,  we  must  coofess  that  she  was  rather  hardly  dealt  by. 

Bath  Ooethe  was  not  without  worldly  ambition,  and  though  a 
wealthy  man  had  a  keen  eye  to  business,  and  a  decided  appreciation 
of  money  for  its  own  sake  and  that  of  hia  family.  Having  carefully 
educated  his  son  for  the  law,  he  sent  him  to  the  University  of 
Strasburg  as  atudwev^a  ^wnx,  and  pictured  to  himself  that  when  the 
young  man  had  taken  lus  doctor's  degree  they  would  work  together  at 
whatever  legal  business  their  intimate  connection  with  the  magistracy 
of  Frankfort  might  bring  in  their  way,  and  thus  pursue  dignified 
and  studious  lives  and  amass  money  by  one  and  the  same  process. 
But 

The  best  laid  schemes  of  mice  and  men 
,  Gang  aft  agley, 

and  at  Strasburg  Wolfgang  the  *  ever-young '  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Herder,  boarded  in  the  same  house  with  Wieland,  and  was  by  the 
latter  introduced  to  the  family  of  Pastor  Brion  at  Sesenheim,  where 
he  made  ardent  love  to  Fr^6rique,  the  best,  sweetest,  and  purest  of 
all  the  women  who  ever  came  under  his  spell  for  good  or  evil. 
Ossian  and  Shakespeare  were  the  poets  of  the  hour,  read  and  re-read, 
recited  and  mentally  garnered  up  for  future  use.  Herder  lent  him 
'  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,'  which  be  made  his  own  in  the  same  fashion, 
and  law  was  in  a  sure  way  of  being  ousted  by  poesy. 

His  mental  capacity,  however,  was  groat,  and  nothing  came 
amiss  to  it.  so  on  August  6,  1771,  the  illustrious  academy  of  Stras- 
burg awarded  to  the  student  Johanu  Wolfgang  Goethe,  virum. 
pr<^nobiliasimum  atque  doctisaimum,  the  magnificent  honours  and 
privil^^  of  a  doctor's  d^ee,  gummoa  in  utrogue  jure  honora  et 
privU^ia  doctoralia.  What  young  man's  path  could  be  plainer  ? 
he  waa  competent  to  be  his  father's  partner,  and  might  one  day 
become  also  a  Councillor  of  Frankfort,  The  embryo  poet  turned 
his  face  homeward,  introduced  Wieland  to  the  domestic  circle,  and 
wrote  alas  I  not  law,  but  '  Goetz  von  Berlichingen.'  He  saw  and 
loved  Charlotte,  and  immortalised  her  in  the  '  Sorrows  of  Werther,' 
and  with  his  fecile  passion  attached  himself  to  Maximiliane  Brentano, 
Lili  Schonemann,  and  others,  casting  each  woman's  heart  behind 
him  aa  a  broken  toy  when  he  had  done  with  it.  Fame  now  pursued 
the  young  jurist,  and  he  was  lionised  to  his  own  and  his  mother's 
hearts'  content.  It  was  a  bitter  pill  to  the  old  father  when  his 
cherished  hopes  were  dashed  to  the  ground,  but  pride  was  gratified  ■ 
after  all,  and  the  cosmopolitan  strangers  who  came  to  the  stately  house 
in  the  Hirsohgraben  were  received  with  formal  yet  generous  hospitality. 
Wieland  named  it  the  Casa  Santa,  and  Frau  lUth  or  Frau  Aja,  as 
she  was  affectionately  called,  was  scarcely  second  in  populanty  to  her 
clever  son.  How  the  Duke  of  Saie  Weimar  was  among  the  guests, 
and  how  he  persuaded  Wolfgang  Goethe  to  take  up  his  residence  at 
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Court  as  his  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,  is  matter  of  histoiy,  and 
it  is  at  this  point  that  we  enter  on  the  mother's  correspondence  vitfa 
Lavater,  Wieland,  and  other  friends  who  wish  to  have  tidings  of  her 
son  at  Weimar.  Tbey  were  indeed  all  her  sons  and  she  their 
spiritual  mother,  and  thus  they  mutually  addrees  each  other: — 

Fran  Rath  to  Lnvnlin: 

Frankfort:  June  13,  1777. 

Dear  Son, — God's  blessing  on  jou  and  all  belonging  to  you.  Here  is  a 
little  book  which  I  am  directed  from  Weimar  to  send  to  you.  Who  the 
author  is  God  knows. 

But,  dear  son,  what  are  you  about  1  One  bears  and  seee  oothing  &om 
the  good  Lftsater,  who  ia  to  me  so  dear.  With  ub  it  is  as  it  is  written : 
the  heart  of  man  is  defiant  and  defiponding.  Since  my  children  are  no 
longer  with  me,  everything  depends  on  tJie  letters  we  receive.  From 
Weimar  we  have  good  news.  Is  Frau  Schlosser  (Cornelia)  ill  1  perhaps 
dangerously?  God  knows  I  If  the  poet  were  not  about  leaving,  I  oodd 
write  more,  but  the  little  book  has  been  here  longer  than  it  ought.  Let  ua 
trust  everything  to  the  Lord ;  He  is  love,  consequently  all  will  go  welL 
Greet  wife  and  children,  and  rest  aaaored  that  I  am  your  faithiiil  motlier 
and  true  friend, 

Goethe. 

N.B,  Is  it  not  sot  You  have  forgotten  the  copper-plates  which  were 
for  US ;  a  portion  of  them  belong  to  the  first  'Essay  on  Fhysit^om; ; ' 
and  then  there  ia  the  Herr  Bath's  portrait,  and  mine  also. 

A  few  days  later  Cornelia  died  in  childbirth  and  left  her  buaband 
with  two  girls  to  bring  up  as  best  be  might.  He  ultimately  married 
as  his  second  wife,  Johanna  Fahlmer,  a  dear  friend  of  Frdu  Bath's, 

who  was  to  her  even  as  a  daughter,  and  showed  herself  a  true  and 
tender  mother  to  her  husband's  first  family.  The  second  letter  ta 
Lavater  was  written  immediately  after  the  bereavement. 

Frankfort  :  Jane  23,  1777. 
'  He  giveth  power  to  the  &int ;  and  to  them  that  have  no  might  He  in, 
creaaeth  strength.'  Hta  word  shall  siuvly  stand.  New,  hving,  present 
witnesses  are  we,  who  know  that  our  Cornelia,  our  only  daughter,  is  now 
in  the  grave ;  and,  indeed,  wholly  unexpectedly ;  the  flash  and  the  stroke 
were  one.  O  dear  Lavater  I  The  poor  mother  had  mu4^,  much  to  hear. 
My  husband  had  been  ill  the  whole  wioter — the  careless  shutting  of  a  <lonr 
would  startJe  him — and  ia  him.  I  had  to  be  the  meeaenger  of  the  death  of 
his  daughter,  whom  he  loved  above  everything.  My  heart  was  as  if 
crushed ;  but  the  thought  '  Shall  there  be  evil  in  a  city  and  the  Lord  hatli 
not  done  it] '  sustained  me,  so  that  I  did  not  Kink  under  my  grief.  With- 
out a  beUef  as  firm  as  a  rock  in  God — the  God  Who  numbers  the  hair*  of 
the  head,  without  Whom  no  sparrow  falls ;  Who  neither  slumbers  nor  Blwps, 
Who  is  never  gone  on  a  journey,  Who  knows  the  thought  of  my  heart  before 
it  is  formed.  Who  hears  me  without  my  having  need  to  cut  myself  with 
knives  and  lancets  till  the  blood  gushes  out ;  Who,  in  one  word,  ia  love- 
without  belief  in  Him  it  would  be  impossible  to  bear  any  sueh  thing. 
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Truly  man  feels  his  owq  weak  nature.  Paul  says,  '  No  chsstenmg  for  the 
present  seemeth  to  be  joyous,'  but  it  is  one  thing  to  feel,  iLnother  to  be  dis- 
contented with  God's  leading,  and  to  put  one's  self  in  the  place  of  those 
who  have  no  hope.  But  we  who  know  that  beyond  the  grave  dwells  im- 
mortality, and  Uiat  oar  life,  which  is  but  a  span  long,  may  also  ^oovi  be  at 
its  end,  ns  it  becometh  to  kLss  the  hand  that  cbaatens  us,  and  to  say  (truly 
with  a  thousand  tears)  '  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  nway, 
Vi]cd.sed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.' 

Dear  son,  your  letter  did  me  much  good  ;  and  yet  you  are  vexed  with 
youreelf  that  you  cannot  comfort  us.  But  if  I  tell  you  that  it  wns  a  cordial 
to  me  that  I  had  open  before  me  your  whole  warm,  feeling,  friendly  heurt ;  for 
if  I  only  see  a  line  of  yours,  all  the  happy  momente  occur  to  me  when  we.ate 
at  the  same  table,  when  you  were  under  my  roof,  when  you  came  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening  to  my  sitting-room,  where  I  had  hardly  seen  yon  a 
moment,  and  yet  knew  at  once  on  which  round  of  the  long  ladder  on  which 
my  BODS  stand  I  should  place  you,  and  that  I  wa»  not  mistaken,  how  I  wept 
the  whole  day  of  your  departure—  all  this  comes  back  to  memory  if  I  but 
see  your  handwriting!  on  xn  address.  Forgive  me,  dear  eon,  that  I  go  on 
scribbling  so  long.  Know  it  is  now  one  of  my  dearest  occupations  to  write 
letters  to  the  friends  who  are  near  to  my  heart,  who  ehare  with  me  joy  and 
sorrow.  I  live  in  this  great  city  as  in  a  desert.  I  have  only  one  of  the 
Fahlmers  who  understands  me,  and  she  is  now,  unfortunately,  in  Duaseldorf. 
Now,  my  dear  friend,  farewell ;  greet  your  dear  wife.  One  thing  more.  1 
have  received  two  excellent  letters  from  my  dear  kod  Schlosser,  He  bears 
it  as  a  Chi-istian  and  a  man,  iiml  believes  in  God.  Now  the  Almighty  bless 
Tou  and  all  belonging  to  you.  Keep  your  love  for  me  ;  mine  shall  endure 
to  the  grave — yes,  beyond  it.  This  »iys,  and  will  miiintain. 

Your  foithful 

Mother  Aja. 

Lavater,  be  it  remembered,  was  a  pastor  as  well  as  a  physiognomist, 
and  it  was  natnral  that.  Frau  Goethe  in  writing  ia  him  should 
express  her  feelings  in  Scriptural  language.  The  imagery  and 
poetry  of  the  Old  Testament  were,  moreover,  inwoven  with  her  habits 
of  thought  and  speech,  and  she  bad  withal  a  simple  cheerful  trust  in 
the  All-Father  which  was  evinced  by  her  recommendation  to  her 
friends :  '  Don't  lose  your  presence  of  mind  because  the  wind  blows 
roughly,  and  think  of  Wieland's  words,  "Die  Hand  die  uns  dnrch 
dieses  Dunkel  fiihrt," — the  hand  that  leads  us  through  this  darkness. 
The  next  letter  alludes  to  a  visit  from  the  Duchess  Anna  Amalia  of 
Saxe  Weimar  to  whose  son,  the  reigning  Duke,  Johann  Wolfgang 
Goethe  was  Privy  Councillor.  She  was  the  sensible,  genial  woman 
who  had  governed  her  little  realm  cleverly  as  regent,  resigned  it 
cheerfully  when  her  heir  attained  his  majority,and  of  whom  Napoleon 
said  after  the  battle  of  Jena, '  Voila  une  femme,  qu'avec  nos  deux 
eent  canons  nous  n'avons  pu  faire  trembler.' 

Frankfort;  June  26,  1778. 

Dear  Son, — The  Doctor  has  sent  us,  from  Weimar,  the  fourth  part  of 
the  'Physiognomy,'  but  without  plates,  for  which,  as  he  says,  we  ai-e  to 
address  ourselves  to  you.  80,  dear  Lavater,  the  plates  for  the  fourth  part. 
We  are  sorry  that  we  must  trouble  you  so  often,  but,  after  all,  one  does  not 
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like  to  have  imperfect  books ;  and  what  wotUd  a  '  FhyBiognomy '  be  vith- 
oat  plates  % 

I  would  gladly  write  you  much  and  many  things,  but  for  to-day  it  is 
not  poBaihle — only  this  much,  tiiat  we  once  more  in  this  earthly  life  have 
had  joyous  days  :  the  DncbesB  Mother  has  been  with  ub.  I  care  nothing 
for  lauding  and  praiaing.  One  must  always  eee  things  for  one's  self;  evray- 
thing  else  is  weariHome  twaddle ;  therefore  J  say  to  you  nothing  more  thu 
that  we  were  delighted. 

The  Doctor,  thank  God,  is  well  and  happy.  Be  sure  to  thank  Kanf- 
mann'a  wife  for  her  dear  little  letter;  I  Hball  also  write  her  soon.  Your 
dear  wife — of  whom,  this  very  day,  a  certain  Herr  Reinwald  has  told  me 
everything  that  b  good — greet  her,  too,  a  thousand  times,  the  dear  good 
woman. 

Kiss  your  children,  remain  our  friend,  as  you  know  that  we  to  the  end 
of  our  days  are  your  true  friends. 

C.  E.  Goethe. 

The  Duchess  thenceforth  became  one  of  Frau  Aja'a  most  lively 
correspondents,  and  her  sprightly  though  deformed  maid  of  hoDoor, 
Fraulein  von  Gochhausen,  another.  They  gave  her  sparkling 
descriptions  of  the  life  at  Weimar,  expressed  the  heartiest  peisoDa! 
aSection,  and  filled  up  faer  cup  of  happiness  by  chanting  the  praises 
of  her  son.  She  answered  them  bot^  in  her  own  strain,  telling  of 
her  quiet  life,  of  the  young  girls  she  loved  to  gather  round  her  on 
Saturdays,  and  sent  H.  S.  H.  a  store  of  dainty  biscuits  as  any  other 
good  Hausfrau  might  do  to  her  triead.  The  Duke  himself  made  her 
acquaintance,  and  occasionally  wrote  her  a  few  lines.  Wieland,  who 
also  was  at  Weimar,  sent  her  the  most  loving  letters,  and  after  a  time 
Goethe  took  Friedrich  von  Stein,  a  little  page  in  the  Ducal  house- 
hold, of  whom  he  was  very  fond,  to  Frankfort,  where  Frau  Bath  taught 
him  the  'philosophy  of  a  cheerful  life,'  and  gave  him  a  place  amoog 
her  many  sons.  Before  passing  on  to  a  new  series  of  letters  we  must 
juet  observe  that  the  stern  but  upright  Herr  Hath  died  in  May  1782; 
but,  though  his  widow  mourned  him  sincerely,  he  had  been  more  of  a 
master  to  her  than  a  husband,  and  the  light  of  her  life  was  not 
quenched  in  his  grave.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  the 
Duchess  Mother  is  dated  October  1782,  about  five  months  afber  hl^ 
death : — 

Wit — I  look  upon  it  always  as  a  draught  of  air ;  it  cools,  indeed,  tmt 
one  gets  a  stiff  neck  &Y>ni  it  .  .  .  Every  pleasure  that  I  now  wish  to  enjoy 
I  must  seek  for  among  strangers,  out  of  my  own  house,  for  here  it  is  quiet 
and  deserted  as  in  a  graveyard.  Foimerly  it  was,  indeed,  wholly  tbe  con- 
trary ;  yet  since  throughout  all  nature  nothing  remains  in  its  place,  but 
goes  around  in  ceaseless  revolution,  how  could  I  make  myself  an  exceplioii 
to  this  t  No ;  Frau  Aja  has  not  such  absurd  ideas.  Who  will  &et  hims^ 
because  it  is  not  always  fiill  moon,  and  because  the  sun  does  not  warm  as 
BO  much  now  as  in  July !  By  only  using  well  the  present,  and  ueTer 
thinking  that  it  might  he  otherwise,  thus  one  gets  beet  through  the  world ; 
and  the  getting  through  is,  after  all  (everything  well  considered)  the  chief 
thing.     Your  Sereue  Highness  will  be  able  to  make  out  toleraUy  wcjl  from 
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the  Above  that  Frau  Aja  is  always  atill  about  the  same  Fran  Aja ;  retains 
her  good  hnmoor,  and  does  everything  to  keep  in  good  spirita ;  al^o  uBea 
diligently  the  means  which  King  Saul  formerly  found  so  approved  against 
the  evil  enemy ;  and  thus,  according  to  human  appearances,  there  is,  for  a 
long  while  yet,  no  fear  for  the  good  woman.  E^ipecially  as  Heir  Tabor, 
wliom  your  Serene  Highness  knows  at  least  by  name,  baa  so  magnificetitly 
provided  for  onr  amusement.  The  play  for  the  whole  winter  I  there  will  be- 
fiddling,  there  will  be  trumpeting  1  Ha,  I  would  like  to  Ece  the  devil  who 
would  have  the  courage  to  plague  one  with  the  blues ;  a  single  Sir  John 
Falsttiff  puts  him  to  rout ;  there  was  fun  with  the  fat  feUow.  Christiaos 
and  Jews  all  laughed  away  the  gall  from  their  heiuts.  This  week  we  are 
to  have  Clavigo  -.  all  IVankfort  ia  going — all  the  boxes  are  bespoken  already 
— for  an  imperial  dty  like  this  it  is  a  great  enjoyment. 

The  next  letter  to  the  same  aogost  penionage  is  dz  months 
later: — - 

March  i,  1783. 

Most  Serene  Frincees,— I  am  indeed  a  very  happy  and  enviable  woman, 
to  stand  in  the  recollection  and  favour  of  an  A  mulifi !  of  a  Prinoees  who  in 
every  respect  is  truly  a  Princess ;  who  has  shown  to  the  world  that  she  can 
govern ;  who  understands  the  great  art  of  attracting  all  hearts ;  who 
difFoses  love  and  joy  around  her ;  who,  in  one  word,  was  bom  as  a  blessing 
to  mankind.  So,  then,  our  dear  hereditary  Prince  is  well — a  thonsand 
thanks  to  God  for  it  1  I  should  never  forgive  Wieland  and  my  son  if  they 
did  not  at  this  joyous  event,'  ride  lustOy  their  Pegasuses ;  and  I  heartOy 
long  to  see  their  productions.  To  be  sure,  it  seems  to  me  as  if  my  son  had 
qaarrelled  with  Uie  Muses  about  something,  yet  old  love  never  n^te ;  they 
will,  at  his  call,  be  soon  again  at  hand.  With  Wieland  it  is,  indeed,  fsf 
otherwise ;  he  is  an  ever  constant  lover.  The  nine  mudens  may  laugh  or 
look  soar;  he  accommodates  himself  to  aU  their  caprices;  and  I  know, 
from  a  trusty  source,  that  anything  of  this  kind  theae  ladies  take  extremely 
well.  Your  Serene  Highness  is  bo  gracious  as  to  ask  how  I  am.  I  am 
very  well,  thank  God  ;  happy  and  light  of  heart,  and  seek  to  make  my  littlo 
bit  of  life  as  agreeable  as  possible.  Yet  I  do  not  like  any  pleasure  that  is 
attended  with  disquietude,  confusion,  and  &tigae ;  for  quiet  I  loved  at  alL 
times,  and  to  my  body  I  pay  vety  willingly  the  honour  due.  In  the  morn- 
ing I  attend  to  my  small  housekeeping  and  other  matters ;  letters  also  aro 
then  written — such  a  ridiculous  oorrespondeuce  no  one  could  easily  have 
except  me.  Every  month  I  put  my  writing-desk  in  order,  but  I  can  never 
do  it  without  laughing.  It  resembles  heaven  inside  of  it.  All  distinctiajas 
fd  ntnk  abolished — high  and  low,  righteous,  apd  publicans  and  sinners,  all 
in  a  heap.  A  letter  &om  the  pious  lAvater  lies  quiet  without  ill-will  be- 
side one  from  the  player  Grossman,  ix. 

In  the  afternoon  my  Mends  have  permission  to  come  and  see  me ;  but 
l:^  four  o'clock  they  must  all  be  gone,  for  then  I  dress  myself,  go  either  to 
the  play  or  make  visits,  and  come  home  about  nine  o'clock.  This  is  now 
about  what  I  do.  Yet  the  best  I  had  nearly  forgotten !  '  I  live  in  the 
long  streets  which  have  been  built  for  readers,'  &c.  May  your  Serene- 
Highness  be  content  with  the  description  of  my  inngnificant  way  of  life,. 
and  keep  ivt  me  your  inestimable  favour.  This  is  the  single  request  of 
Your  Serene  Highnees's  most  obedient  and  &ithlal  servant, 

Goethe. 

<  Tbe  birth  of  a  son  to  the  Dnke,  Feb.  s,  178]. 
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Very  characteristic  is  the  following  note  written  t«  Fniu  tod 
Steio,  her  Bon'a  friend  and  Friedrich's  mother : — 

Nov.  14, 1785. 

Gnidoua  Lady,  deareat  Friend, — I  was  very  glad  that  your  son  was  go 
pleased  with  his  stay  with  me.  I  have  done  everything  at  least  to  make 
my  native  city  agreeahle  to  him,  and  r^oice  that  I  have  been  sncoesful. 
True,  I  have  the  grace  from  God,  that  as  yet  no  living  soul  has  ever  loft  ma 
dissatisfied,  of  whatever  age,  rank,  or  sex.  I  love  human  kind,  and  old  ami 
young  feel  it.  I  go  without  pretension  through  the  world,  and  that  pleases 
all  earth's  sons  and  daughters.  Z  demoralise  no  one,  always  seek  to  spy  out 
the  good  side,  and  leave  the  bad  one  to  Him  Who  created  man,  and  WLo 
best  understands  how  to  smooth  oQ*  the  sharp  angles ;  and  by  this  methoJ 
I  find  myself  well,  happy,  and  content;  with  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
remain  and  commead  myself  most  respectfully  to  further  good  will  and 
friendship,  and  to  subscribe  myself,  gracious  lady. 


Frau  Eath  had  also  a  voluminous  correspondence  with  the  actor 
Unzelmann,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  pick  out  any  of  the  letUrs 
that  would  stand  alone  without  context,  so  we  must  make  a  leap 
of  nine  years  and  give  in  the  nest  place  a  charming  little  epistle 
to  Louisa  Schlosser,  the  daughter  of  Cornelia,  who  was  about  to  be 
married : — 

Marcli  34, 1794- 

Dear  Louisa, — Thou  seest  now  how  God,  evMi  here,  rewards  good 
children.  Is  not  thy  mamage  almost  a  wondei-  work  I  And  that  every- 
thing should  BO  dispose  itself  that  now  thy  dear  parents  and  brother  and 
eisters  go  with  thee,  that  would  not  have  so  easily  happened  had  not  war 
come  into  the  country.  Mark  this  for  thy  wbole  life  :  the  God,  Who  can  of 
stones  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham,  can  torn  evetything,  which  we  with 
our  dim  eyes  regard  as  misfortune,  to  our  good.  Now,  dear  Louisa,  tbon, 
the  only  one  remaining  to  me  from  a  precious  and  ever  loved  daughter,  God 
bless  thee !  Be  the  faithful  companion  of  thy  future  azcellent  husband; 
make  his  life  to  him  as  joyous  and  happy  as  is  in  thy  power.  Be  a  good 
wife  and  a  German  housewife  ;  thus  will  nothing  be  able  to  disturb  th;  in- 
ward peace,  the  quiet  of  thy  soul.  Hold,  al^i,  thy  grandmother  dear  in  tbi> 
great^  distance.  My  blessing  accompany  thee  wherever  thou  art,  and  I 
am  always 

Thy  faithful  giundmother, 

GOKTBE. 

In  Slay  1795,  being  much  disturbed  by  the  alarms  of  war,  aud 
very  lonely,  Frau  Aja  sold  her  handsome  house  in  the  Hirschgraben : 
for  though  her  son  was  born  there,  and  it  had  been  rebuilt  with  every 
convenience  during  the  early  years  of  her  married  life,  it  was  ?o 
large  as  to  be  a  burden  to  her,  and  Herr  Blum,  a  wealthy  ffine 
merchant,  became  its  purchaser.  The  bright  old  lady  removed  with 
some  of  her  most  cbenshed  household  gods  and  a  couple  of  fiutbful 
eervants  to  apartments  on  the  Rossmarkt,  the  windows  of  whirh 
looked  down  the  whole  length  of  the  busy  ZeiL     Here  she  spent  ber 
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time  in  reading,  pkjing  an  the  harpsichord,  chess,  and  lacemaking. 
Sow  white  lace  requires  good  sight,  and  is  usually  made  by  young 
persons.  As  years  advance  and  the  eyes  fail,  inveterate  lace-tnakers 
change  the  white  tliread  for  black  silk  because  each  separate  line  of 
black  Etands  out  distinctly  on  the  white  or  yellow  ground  of  the 
paichment  on  which  the  pattern  is  traced.  We  may  judge,  therefore, 
that  Frau  Kath's  sight  was  exceptionally  well  preserved,  as  we  6nd 
that  in  1796  she  has  made  on  her  pillow  all  the  fine  white  lace  to 
trim  the  clothes  for  an  expected  great-grandchild. 

Jan.  30,  1796. 
Dear,  good  Louisa,  and  excellent  housewife,— Here  comes  the  great- 
;nui<lmotber'H  work.  A  thousand  t«  one  I  am  the  first  grent-gitindmotber 
irbo  bos  woven  the  lace  for  her  greBt-grandchild's  bahy-clothes ;  and  in  this 
lase,  as  inspection  shows,  not  mere  lirnm-larum,  but  a  Teiy  handsome 
Brabant  pattern.  How  beautiful  the  little  creature  will  look  iu  it  I  Befora 
thott  gettest  it,  I  shall  write  again  to  thee  and  thy  excellent  husband,  whom 
I  am  proud  of  an  a  grandson.  For  the  present,  farewell.  For  now  the 
rarity  most  he  packed  and  speedily  sent  off,  that  the  great-grandchild  may 
not  arrive  before  the  things.     Greet  tby  dear  husband. 

From  tby  faithful  grandmother, 

Ch)ETHE. 

When  the  '  young  citizen  of  the  world,'  as  Frau  Rath  styled  the 
little  stranger)  arrived,  her  thankfulness  overflowed  in  a  long  letter  of 
which  we  can  only  give  the  earlier  part : — 

April  s,  1796. 

Now  all  thank  God,  with  heart,  mouth,  and  hands,  Who  doetb  great 
dungs.  Yea,  indeed,  to  you,  to  me,  to  us  all,  has  He  anew  manifested 
Hiniself  as  He  Who  is  good  and  Whose  jjoodness  endnreth  for  ever.  BleiiGed 
be  His  holy  name.  Amen.  Dear  chndron,  God  bless  you  in  your  new  rela- 
tion !  The  name  of  father  and  mother  is  honourable.  Oh  1  what  joys 
awut  you ;  and  fortunate  little  hoy,  to  enjoy  being  brought  up  by  such 
excellent  parents  and  grandparent^  I  How  carefully,  my  httle  darling, 
*ilt  thou  be  cherished  both  in  body  and  soul ;  how  early  will  good  seed  be 
sown  in  thy  beart ;  bow  soon  everything  be  rooted  out  which  might  mar 
the  beautiful  im^  of  God  which  thou  bearest  in  thee.  Thou  wilt  increase 
in  stature,  wisdom,  and  favour  with  God  and  man.  Thy  great-grandmother 
can  contribute  nothing  to  all  this  good ;  the  distance  is  too  great.  Be  glad, 
dear  John  Oeoi^  Edward,  the  greats-grandmother  cannot  bring  up  children ; 
is  not  at  all  snited  to  it — does  everything  they  wish  when  they  laugh  and 
are  &iendly,  and  whips  them  when  they  cry  or  make  wry  faces,  without 
eiamimng  into  the  reason  why  they  laugh,  why  they  cry  ;  but  I  will  love 
thee,  heartily  rejoice  in  thee,  remember  thee  much  and  often  before  God, 
give  thee  my  great-grandmotherly  blessing — yes,  this  I  can  and  will  do, 

A  few  extracts  from  this  cheerful  woman's  letters  to  her  poet  son  are 
among  the  pithiest  of  her  pubUshed  correspondence.  She  evidently 
accepts  his  relations  with  Christiane  Vulpius  as  large-minded  people 
do  accept  the  inevitable,  regards  her  as  his  wife  in  everything  but 
name,  and  has  a  warm  beart  and  tender  blessing  for  her  children. 
In  July  1796,  the  French  bombarded  Frankfort  which  the  Austriaoa 
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were  endeavouriiig  to  hold,  and  Krau  Bath  placed  her  iD<Mt  valuable 
effects  ID  a  fire-proof  cellar  aod  crossed  the  river  to  Offenbach,  vhence, 
however,  she  speedily  returned  and  wrote  to  Goethe  on  Augast  i  :— 

Our  prsf  ent  situation  is  in  every  respect  very  anpleasuit  and  critaol 
Yet,  to  worry  myself  before  the  time,  or  perbap.s  lose  heart,  wm  never  my 
way.  To  trust  in  God,  to  use  the  present  moment,  not  to  lose  one's  hew), 
to  guard  one's  worthy  self  from  illness  (for  anything  like  that  would  now 
eome  at  a  very  inopportune  moment) ;  as  this  course  has  always  heretdbre 
turned  out  well  for  me,  I  intend  to  permst  in  It. 

Although  well  read  in  all  the  best  German  and  Italian  authon, 
Frau  Aja  was  not  at  all  *  blue ; '  and,  glad  as  she  was  to  meet  with 
clever  and  Eensible  people  in  a  friendly  way,  did  not  care  for  lionising, 
or  perhaps  the  trmth  was  that  she  had  had  so  much  intercoorse  with 
the  leading  spirits  of  the  age  as  made  her  indiSerent  to  and  even 
contemptuous  of  stars  of  lesser  magnitude.  Something  of  this  tone 
pervades  the  following  note : — 

Jan.  13,  tSof. 

Frau  von  Stael  is  now,  as  I  hear,  \d  Weimar.  She  weighed  upon  me  u  if 
I  had  had  a  millstone  hanging  about  my  neck.  I  went  out  of  her  way 
everywhere,  refused  all  com])aniee  where  tiie  was,  and  breatlied  mon  fieely 
when  she  was  gone.  What  does  the  woman  want  with  me  I  I  have  nera 
in  my  life  written  even  an  A  .B  C  book,  and  my  good  genius  will  in  Ote 
ftature  also  guard  me  from  it.     Greet  your  dear  ones. 

A  charming  letter,  written  less  than  a  year  before  her  death,  must 
be  given  entire ; — 

Oct,  6, 1807. 

This  fair  was  rich  in  profeesorsj  and  as  a  great  portion  of  thy  r^rata' 
tlon  is  reflected  Lack  on  me,  and  people  fancy  I  have  contributed  somethiitj; 
to  thy  great  taJents,  they  accordingly  come  to  look  at  me.  I  da  not,  then, 
put  my  light  under  a  bnshel,  but  on  a  candlestick.  Tme,  I  assure  people 
that  I  have  not  in  the  leest  contributed  to  that  which  has  made  thee  a  great 
man  and  poet  (for  praise  that  does  not  belong  to  me  I  never  accept);  be- 
sides, I  know  very  well  to  whom  the  praise  and  gloiy  belong  \  for  towaid 
thy  organisation  within  me,  as  all  wse  placed  in  thee  already  in  the  genu, 
I  have  truly  done  nothing.  A  grain  of  brain  more  or  lees,  p^haps,  and 
thou  WDuldst  have  been  a  very  ordinary  man,  for  where  there  is  nothing 
within,  nothing  can  come  ont.  Judge  thou,  all  the  female  philanthrO[nsta 
in  all  Europe  could  not  give  that.  Good  useful  men — yes,  that  I  will 
allow;  but  here  the  question  is  of  the  extraordinary.  So,  then,  my  dear 
Frau  Aja,  thou  hast  most  properly  and  justly  given  the  honour  to  God,  a* 
is  fair  and  right.  Now,  in  regard  to  my  light  which  stands  on  the  candle- 
stack  and  shines  pleasantly  in  the  professors'  e\-es.  The  gift  which  God  has 
given  me  is  a  lively  descriptive  power  of  all  things  that  come  within  my 
knowledge,  great  and  small,  truth  and  romance,  m>A  so  on.  As  soon  as  I 
enter  a  circle,  all  are  bright  and  cheerful  while  I  narrate.  Thus  I  talked 
to  the  professors,  and  they  came  and  w^it  delighted.  That  is  the  whole 
trick.  Yet  one  more  thing  belongs  to  it;  I  always  make  a  firiendly  &ce, 
which  pleases  people  and  costs  nothing,  as  our  blessed  Merck  used  to  say, 

I  long  very  much  for  the  Blocksberg — that  was  a  silly  expression — one 
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mj^t  think  I  was  awaiting  with  anzinty  the  let  of  May.  So  then,  for  the 
deecriptiou  of  thy  Blocksberg  I  am  waiting  j  thus  it  is  better  expressed. 
Greet  old  friends. 

At  the  end  of  October  Frankfort  was  Ml  of  soldiers,  the  Imperial 
Guards  by  thousands  on  foot  and  horseback  passing  through  to 
Mainz,  going  along  the  streets  with  fiying  colours  and  being  reviewed 
in  the  market  place.  Frau  Rath  enjoyed  the  stir  and  bustle,  the 
stately  sighte,  and  military  music  amazingly;  and  wrot«  to  her 
son; — 

Anything  like  this  the  world  has  not  seen ;  all  as  if  they  came  out  of  a 
rapboanl — not  a  stain,  not  a  spot ;  and  then  the  splendid  music.  It  is  with 
me  ss  with  the  dog  in  the  fiible ;  stave  it  off  I  cannot.  I  will  not  let  my- 
Betf  be  torn  in  pieces;  just  like  the  dogs  I  eat  with  the  rest.  Which  is, 
being  interpreted,  I  cherish  life  while  yet  the  taper  glows,  seek  for  no 
thorns,  snatch  the  little  joys,  stoop  if  the  doors  are  low ;  if  I  can  posh  the 
stone  out  of  the  way,  do  so ;  if  it  be  too  heavy,  go  roimd  it ;  and  thus  every 
day  I  find  sometlung  that  rejoices  me,  and  the  key-stone,  belief  in  Ood. 
That  makes  my  heart  glad  sjid  my  countenance  joyous.  I  know  that  it  is 
vdl  with  me  and  mine,  and  that  the  leaves  do  not  even  wither,  to  say  no- 
tliing  of  the  stem.  To-day  we  have  been  notified  of  a  laige  quartering  of 
■oldieis,  the  above-named  1,373  men.     I  must  regale  them  with  roast  pork. 

The  infinnities  of  age  were  very  trying  to  one  so  active  and 
bdependent,  and  clouded  her  bright  spirit  for  a  time.  But  she 
told  a  £riend  that  at  last  she  gave  herself  a  good  scolding :  '  Ay, 
art  thou  not  ashamed  of  tliyself,  old  Bathin !  Thou  hast  had  good 
days  enough,  and  Wolfgang  besides,  and  now  when  the  evil  days 
come  thou  shouldst  make  the  best  of  them,  and  not  pull  such  a  wry 
face  I  What  does  it  mean  that  thou  art  so  impatient  and  naughty 
vhen  the  blessed  G-od  lays  a  cross  on  thee  ?  Dost  thou  want,  then, 
to  walk  upon  roses  for  ever,  and  art  past  the  goal,  over  seventy  years 
old  ? '  After  this  she  was  somewhat  relieved,  adding,  *  I  grew  better 
because  I  was  no  longer  naughty.' 

When  death  approached  she  was  quite  ready  to  go,  and  arranged 
all  her  affairs  up  to  the  last,  giving  minute  directions  for  her 
funeral,  bow  the  cakes  were  to  be  made,  and  what  wine  should  be 
offered  to  the  guests.  She  ^^3  buried  in  the  very  heart  of  Frankfort, 
in  a  churchyard,  which  is  now  a  recreation  ground  and  public 
promenade.  The  grave  is  near  one  of  its  gates,  and  is  marked  b^  a 
simple  tablet,  inscribed, '  Das  Grab  der  Frau  Rath  Goethe,'  with  the 
dates  of  birth  and  death.  It  is  probably  just  the  resting  place  she 
would  have  chosen,  for  she  was  not  the  kind  of  woman  who  cared  to 
live  alone  with  nature,  or  inhabit  a  lodge  in  a  wilderness.  The  hum 
of  the  city  is  within  hearing,  the  children  play  on  the  stones,  the 
great  heart  of  humanity  throbs  around,  and  men  and  women  from  all 
the  ends  of  the  earth  turn  aside  to  glance  for  a  moment  at  tbe  tomb 
of  Goethe's  mother. 

Eliza  Clabke. 
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An  Athenian  Archbishop  of  the  Dark  Ages. 

THE  Bhades  of  the  dark  ages,  that  veritable  '  Twilight  of  the  Gods ' 
of  art,  deepen  into  hlackest  night  as  we  draw  near  the  city 
which  Pheidias  embellished,  and  in  which  Socrates  conversed.  So 
utter  indeed,  for  some  centuries,  is  the  eclipse  of  Athens,  that  Fall- 
merayer,  somewhat  hastily,  presumes  to  doubt  whether,  for  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  Cbis  period,  it  is  to  be  counted  among  the  in- 
habited towns  of  Greece.  Commerce  and  auperstition  alike  passed 
it  by.  No  eager  trader,  no  pious  pilgrim  anchored  hia  barque  vitbin 
the  waters  of  the  Piraeus.  No  memorial  of  Christian  martyr  (unless 
exception  may  he  made  of  dubious  traces  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite), 
no  dying  echo  of  academic  disputations,  attracted  thither  the  religious 
or  the  pro&ne.  When  Justinian  closed  the  '  schools  of  the  philoEO- 
phers,*  never  again  to  be  reopened,  the  one  link  which  still  united 
Athens  to  the  great  capital)  of  the  East  and  West  broke  noiselessly 
but  irremediably  in  twain.  The  irruption  of  the  barbarian  SUra 
and  the  flight  of  all  who  could  afford  to  fly  to  Salamis,  only  com- 
pleted the  desolation  which  the  orthodox  Emperor  had  begun.  The 
legends  which  speak  of  Athenian  students  after  this  event,  of  n 
mythical  Pope  Joan  or  a  John  of  Basingstoke  as  'once  upon  a  time' 
imbibers  of  Attic  learning  in  still-frequented  '  groves  of  Academe' 
are,  like  the  female  Pope  herself,  the  baseless  fabrics  of  latter-day 
mediieval  fancy.  Deprived,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of  its  raiaon  (^itre, 
the  fair  city  by  the  Ilissus  sank  at  once  beneath  the  level  of  a  third- 
rate  provincial  town.  It  was  not  even  the  chef-lieu  of  the  Thema 
(or  military  district)  of  '  Hellas,'  for  this  barren  honour  was  assigned 
to  Thebes,  where  praetor  and  strategus  had  their  official  residences 
in  the  old  Cadmeia.  A  scanty  and  half-barbarous  population,  in 
whose  ranks  a  few  silk-weavers  formed  a  species  of  aristocracy  above 
a  plebeian  throng  of  olive -growers  and  goatherds,  bemoaned  the  taxes 
laid  upon  them  by  the  Byeantine  officials  in  a  dialect  which  these 
latter  in  their  turn  declared  to  be  the  vilest  paUna  spoken  in  all 
Greece.  Of  the  long  line  of  Emperors  of  Constantinople,  two  only, 
between  Julian  and  the  last  Palseologua,  are  positively  known  to  have 
visited  the  city — Basil,  o  SovXryapoKTovos,  after  his  terrible  victory 
over  the  Bul^^an  Samuel ;  and  Constans  the  Second,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  that  circular  tour  of  judicious  pilla^,  which  in  ail 
probability  stripped  Athens  (as  it  is  known  to  have  stripped  Rome) 
of  the  last  portable  treasures  of  ancient  art,  to  adorn  the  squares  and 
churches  of  Byzantium.  Only  the  Church  still  stretched  her  arms 
over  the  city,  and  guarded  still  from  utter  desecration  the  former 
temples  of  those  elder  gods,  whose  shadowy  forms  the  last  fair  myth 
of  expiring  paganism  depicts  interposing  between  Al&ric   and  the 
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walUof  Athens,  Just  as,  a  century  later  on,  in  one  of  the  earliest 
of  CbiistiaQ  legends,  the  apparition  to  King  Attila  of  the  apoetlea 
Peter  and  Paul  in  a  vision  of  the  night  preserves  the  Roman  Capitol 
from  the  fury  of  the  Huns.  The  temple  of  Theseus,  slayer  of  the 
Minotaur,  vas  now  the  chapel  of  the  dragon-killer  St.  Geoi^  ;  the 
Parthenon,  the  Church  of  the  Blesaed  Virgin.  The  golden  lamp 
vhich  Gallimachus  had  wrought,  that  it  might  ehine  both  night  and 
day  (though  fed  with  oil  once  only  in  the  year)  before  the  statue  of 
Athene  Polias,  had  been  made  long  ago  the  prey  of  the  destroyer. 
But  in  its  room,  beneath  the  two  golden  doves  that  hovered  over  tbe 
Christian  altar,  was  another  lamp,  which  the  credulity  of  the  time 
was  pleased  to  describe  as  ever  burning — an  Attic  rival  of  that  peren- 
nial oil  which  welled  from  the  floor  of  Santa  Maria  beyond  Tiber 
(oDtil  one  day  the  hasty  exclamation  of  an  angry  matron,  whose 
festal  robe  the  wonder-working  stream  had  Bmirched,  made  it  for 
ever  cease  to  flow),  but  still  a  prodigy  too  inconspicuous  in  those  dajfs 
of  focile  belief  to  attract  many  visitors  &om  non-Grecian  lands, 
although  duty  mentioned  by  the  Icelandic  voyager  Seewulf,  and  by 
the  garrulous  geographer  of  Ravenna,  as  the  most  noteworthy  sight 
and  greatest  wonder— greater,  we  may  be  sure,  to  them  than  frieze  or 
Btataes  of  Pheidian  handiwork — in  that  temple  called  'Propilia,' 
which  '  the  great  king  Jason  built  of  old  in  honour  of  the  Virgin 
Mother.'  I^e  ecclesiastical  importance  of  the  capital  of  Attica  cor- 
responded on  the  whole  to  its  political  insignificance.  It  was  indeed 
the  see  of  an  archbishop,  a  metropolitan  over  ten  auSragan  bishops 
of  Phocis,  Boeotia,  Eubna,  and  the  adjacent  islee.  It  had  even  at 
the  commencement  of  the  dark  ages  gained  some  renown  for  its 
opposition  to  the  iconoclafitic  zeal  of  the  Isaurian  dynasty.  In  the 
twelfth  centory  it  was  universally  looked  down  upon  as  a  place  of 
'Scythian  exile'  by  promotion-hunting  courtiers,  whether  laymen  or 
clerics,  of  Byzantium — an  out-of-the-way  and  undesirable  depart- 
ment of  the  great '  diocesis  lUyrica.' 

The  pioneers  of  geographical  science  leave  Athens,  as  a  rule, 
severely  on  one  side.  Guido  of  Ravenna  notices  it,  as  we  have  seen, 
though  chiefly  to  air  his  fragmentary  knowledge  of  old  mythologies, 
strangely  travestied.  Gottfried  of  Viterbo  speaks  of  it  as  a  city 
bnilt  by  Jupiter,  a  king's  son,  whose  first  wife  was  Miobe  and  his 
second  Juno,  and  who  founded  in  it  a  school  of  philosophy  with  a 
twofold  course  of  study,  a  'Trivium'  and  a  '  Quadrivium,'  and 
mied  tiiere  in  splendour  over  the  Greeks  and  Danai.  Benjamin 
of  Tudela  ignores  it  altogether,  as  do  indeed,  though  for  a  different 
reason,  his  Jewish  kinsmen  at  the  present  day^nnable  to  compete 
with  modem  Greeks.  Mandeville,  writing  almost  two  centuries  after 
him,  when  Athens  had  become  a  Frankisb  dukedom,  makes  mention 
of  it  simply  as  a  half-way  station  on  the  voyage  from  Cyprus  to 
Constantinople,  Of  the  great  Saracen  gec^aphers,  none  but  Istabri 
in  the  tenth  and  Edriai  in  the  twelfth  century  appear  to  speak  of 
Athens  firom  personal  knowledge  ;  if  even  Edrisi  is  not  depending  upon 
No.  613  (wo.  cuii.  v.  a.)  00 
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hearsay  when  he  describes  it  as  a  *  populous  city,  suirounded  b; 
gardens  and  corn-fields,'  in  the  famous  geographical  treatise  which 
fae  compiled  for  his  Sicilian  master,  Roger  the  Second,  whose  admiial, 
GeoTge  of  Antioch,  had  just  before  this  carried  off  int^  captivity  tiie 
most  skilful  of  the  Athenian  and  Theban  eilk-weavers.  Harold  the 
Viking  may  have  flitted  by  it  with  his  Norsemen,  and  left  the  strange 
uninterpretable  Runes  on  that  marble  lion  of  the  Pirseus  which  Moio- 
sini  in  168S  transferred  to  Venice,  though  not  before  it  had  caused 
the  FirsBus  to  receive  tbe  appellation  of  Porto  Leone  in  the  early 
maps. 

Une  man  alone,  through  all  these  centuries,  among  the  priests  and 
laymen  of  a  darkened  time,  loved  Athens  with  a  deep  and  filial  love. 
Alicbael  Acominatus,  for  twenty-two  yearn,  according  to  the  estimate 
of  his  latest  biographer,  Spiridion  Lambroa,  its  metropolitan,  stands 
prominently  out  among  the  churchmen  of  bis  land,  as  does  his  con- 
temporary, Hildebert  of  Tours,  among  the  monkisb  penmen  of  tlie 
Latin  West — two  writers  bom  out  of  due  time  to  be  first  heralds  of 
tbe  dawn  of  the  new  humanity ;  two  poets  whose  lips  the  Muse  bad 
touched  with  ember-fire  from  her  ancient  altar.  Both  mourn  with 
equal  heartiness  the  destruction  of  the  remains  of  classic  art ;  he  of 
the  West  in  tbe  still  often-quoted  elegiacs  which  bewail  the  sack  of 
Rome  by  tbe  Norman  GiiiE(»rd,  and  the  disappearance  amidst  blood 
and  flame  of  edifices  which  bad  charmed  or  awed  a  line  of  pilgrims 
from  the  lowly  '  anonymous '  to  the  crowned  monarch,  firom  the 
open-handed  Charlemagne  to  tbe  sin-burdened  Macbeth  ;  the  Eaetem 
Oiurcbman,  in  mingled  prose  and  verse,  with  a  more  touching  sense 
of  isolation  from  all  sympathy ;  an  intellectual  exile  amidst  a  de- 
generate folk ;  a  dreamer  vainly  labouring  to  restore  in  &ncy  the 
pristine  splendour  of  the  older  Athens ;  a  new  Ixion,  ax  he  himself 
expresses  it,  amidst  mists  and  clouds  embracing  the  illusive  image 
of  an  idolised  Hera : 

Early  training  had  prepared  Acomisatus  to  look  on  Athena  with  tbe 
same  eyes  with  which  Pt^po  and  Petrarch  looked,  in  a  more  appre- 
eiative  age,  on  Rome.  Bom  a.d.  i  140,  at  Chonte,  in  Pbrygia — the 
ColosBSB  of  the  Pauline  Epistles — of  a  wealthy  family,  one  of  whose 
members  bad  done  good  service  to  the  Emperor  Manuel  in  his  cam- 
paign against  the  Turk ;  he  had  been  sent  in  early  youth  l^  his  wise 
and  accomplished  &tber  to  Constantinople,  where  he  bad  studied 
mider  the  famous  brothers  John  and  Isaac  Tzetzes,  and  had  sat  at  the 
feet  of  the  still  more  famous  Eustathius,  the  commentator  on  Homei, 
whose  friendship  be  continued  to  enjoy  throughout  life,  and  whose 
death  be  commemorates  in  pathetic,  if  somewhat  inflated,  eulogy. 
His  younger  brother,  the  Nicetas  Ghoniata,  well  known  to  erary 
reader  of  Gibbon  as  the  historian  of  the  Fourth  Crusade  and  the 
trusty  councillor  of  Alezius  III.  uid  of  the  heroic  Lascaris,  early 
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«inbraced  a  political  career.  He  himself  had  isken  orders,  and  beea 
ftppointed  Fiimate  of  Athena  in  1 1 82,  according  to  M.  LunhroB ;  in 
117s,  the  Bame  year  in  which  bis  fiiend  Eustathiua  was  nominated 
Bishop  of  Thesa&lonica,  acoording  to  his  earlier  iKographerB,  Esselin 
and  Tafel. 

His  inaugmral  charge  on  taking  poeaesaion  of  his  metropolitao 
Chnrch  of  St.  Mary  in  the  Parthenon  has  been  compared  by  G-re- 
goroTius(to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  very  many  of  these  detaiIs)to  the 
oration  in  which  Qregory  the  Great  laments  the  downfall  of  imperial 
Some.  Addressing,  wiUi  half-unconscious  irony,  his  rude  Slavonic 
hearers  as  'Adtjvaiois  overt  xal  i^  ^Ad^vaUav  aiiBi/ftvav,  he  begins  by 
reminding  them  of  the  past  greatness  of  their  city,  and  of  the  obliga- 
tions which  Christianity  had  laid  upon  them  to  excel  in  virtue  their 
heroic  ancestors.  Fruitful  olive-l^anches,  grafted  on  a  wild  stem, 
they  should  as  &r  surpass  the  Ajaces,  the  Gimons,  the  tAapa$mv6' 
fMxo*  of  old,  as  the  Viigin  Motiier  herself  transcends  that  pseudo- 
Paithenos  of  the  former  temple,  who  belied  her  name  by  giving  hiiih 
to  the  monster  Erichthonius.  He  bids  them  cultivate  the  arts  of 
rhetoric  and  mosic — arts  by  which  Pericles  sustained  his  countrymen 
under  the  visitation  of  the  plague,  and  Timotheus  appeased  the 
anger  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  wishes  for  a  skilful  (deerone  to 
take  him  round  to  the  Stoa,  the  Peripatos,  the  lantern  of  Demos- 
thenes, the  di&etent  points  of  the  Acropolis.  He  likens  himself  to 
Moses,  and  the  height  on  which  he  stands  to  Horeb.  In  private  letr- 
ters  to  AutoreianuB  and  Eustathius  the  good  archbishop  owns  to  many 
disillusions.  The  rude  barbarian  paiow,  sounding  continually  in  his 
ears,  reminds  him  of  sweet  Procne,  mutilated  by  the  Thracian  Terens. 
He  compares  himself  to  a  second  Jeremiah  in  a  Jerusalem  wasted  by 
Babylonian  conquerors.  In  all  thia  perhaps  there  was  something  of 
wounded  amour  proprt.  The  Athenians  of  the  twelfth  century,  as 
is  remarked  by  a  contemporary,  the  anonymous  author  of  the  Greek 
preface  to  the  first  collection  of  Micha^'s  writings,  were  no  longer 
the  men  who  spent  all  day  in  hurrying  from  one  philosopher  to 
another,  and  in  perpetual  inquiry  after  some  new  thing.  Luxuriant 
and  grandiloquent  oratory  {irspuraov  rt  Xkftiv)  had  no  more  charms 
for  them  than  *  the  lyre  for  the  ass.'  They  would  even  go  to  sleep 
in  the  midst  of  such  a  discourse.  And  so  we  find  Michael  complain 
that  the  physical  beauties  of  the  Attic  land  remain — the  honey- 
rich  Hymettus,  the  sheltered  haven  of  Piraus,  the  mystic  EleuslB, 
the  steed-nurturing  plain  of  Marathon,  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis,  but 
the  eloquent  and  philosophic  race  has  passed  away.  A  people  foreign 
to  the  muses,  as  poor  in  spirit  as  in  body,  fills  its  place.  He  ad- 
dressee, after  the  &shion  of  the  times,  the  neighbouring  prstors  or 
the  more  distant  Emperors — the  savage  Andronicus  and  the  weak 
Isaac  Angelus — with  panegyrics  and  encomia  of  honeyed  flattery. 
*  My  Attica,'  he  says,  in  an  address  to  the  pnetor  Xicephorus,  a 
creature  of  Andronicus — '  my  Attica  and  the  once  golden  city  of 
Athens  welcome  you  as  s  gift  sent  from  heaven.*    Atheos  herself  is 
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made  to  salnte  the  Tiaitor  in  ■prapriA  perwma.  *  You  behold  in  me 
the  once-lauded  dty  which  time  hae  destroyed.  I  am  become  a 
small  and  imiohabited  place,  known  only  by  my  miiis — I,  who 
was  in  former  time  the  cooqueror  of  the  Persian,  am  now  a  prey  to 
every  roving  pirate,'  &c.  He  reminds  the  praetor  that  heia  oooe 
stood  an  attar  to  'Compassion,'  and  ends  with  a  prayer  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  to  become  the  saviour  of  the  unhappy  city.  In  tlie 
panegyric  addressed  to  Isaac  Angelas,  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
rival  emperor  Andronicus,  the  archbishop  laments  the  inability  of 
Athens  to  present  the  victor,  according  to  ancient  custom,  with  ■ 
golden  cbaplet.  But  the  city  is  penniless  and  in  the  utmost  need ; 
it  is  in  danger  of  disappearing  altogether,  unless  a  poweifdl  aod 
generous  hand  shall  lift  it  up  and  give  it  space  to  breathe.  More 
than  once  his  heart  seems  to  &il  him.  He  wishes  to  be  tnns- 
ferred  to  some  more  congenial  spot.  Though  resident  in  Athens, 
he  can  discern  Athena  nowhere — oUmv  'Adijvar  ovk  'Ad^vai  tov 
fiXJww.  He  feels  that  he  is  becoming  utterly  uncivilised  and 
arfpoiKoa.  Yet  he  stands  up  manfully  for  his  flock,  in  the  teeth  even 
of  a  PrEBtor  or  a  Megas  Dux.  His  memorial  to  Alexius  III.  is  not 
less  remarkable  for  its  plain-speaking  than  for  the  picture  it  <£&» 
of  the  times.  '  Poverty,'  he  exclaims,  *  and  sickness,  the  exactions 
of  the  tax-gatherer,  the  raids  of  the  sea-robbers,  are  making  an  end 
of  us.'  Sbip-money  is  demanded,  yet  no  ships  are  built  to  repel  the 
pirates.  The  prsetor  comes  to  levy  contributions,  though  Athens, 
by  virtue  of  an  old  imperial  decree,  can  claim  exemption  from  bis 
visitations.  Sub-publicans  follow  in  his  train,  not  one  of  whom  will 
be  content  with  less  than  500  measures  ofcom  or  oil.  Then  come  logo- 
riastes,  protovestiarius,  protocentarchos,  and  the  like ;  on  the  pretence 
of  public  service  they  take  away  the  poor  man's  cattle,  that  the  onmer 
may  be  compelled  to  redeem  them  over  and  over  again.  They  would 
6dn  number  for  taxation  the  leaves  upon  our  vines,  the  hairs  upon 
our  heads.  '  Save  us  from  these  men,'  he  goes  on  to  say, '  and  we  will 
willingly  pay  for  ships  of  war  whatever  tlie  Kvptos  ^Itaawrjs  AotJxar 
— the  XoyoBtr-rjs  rov  Bp6fiov  (Controller-General)  may  consider 
reasonable.* 

If  the  mantle  of  Leonidas  rests  for  a  second's  space,  and  for  the 
last  time,  upon  Dexippos,  a  portion,  however  small,  of  the  spirit  of 
Tyrtteus  seems  to  breathe  in  the  poor  verse  and  poorer  prose  of 
Michael.  Something  was  he  of  a  warrior  too.  He  defended  his  city 
bravely  against  the  pirate  chief  of  Nauplia  ;  he  could  not  be  expected 
to  save  her  from  the  Latin  crusader.  His  brother,  Nicetaa,  describes 
most  quaintly,  with  a  strange  mixture  of  inflated  metaphor  and 
genuine  feeling,  how  Michael  undertook  the  defence  of  the  Acropolis 
against  the  approaching  forces  of  the  Nauplian  Leon  Sgiiros.  At 
first,  when  Leon  drew  nigh  the  city,  flushed  with  his  easy  victory  over 
Argos  and  Corinth,  the  Archbishop,  who  had  known  him  of  old, 
essayed  to  combat  him  with  theological  weapons,  with  stones  of 
*  Divine  words  from  the  shepherd's  sling '  and  *  battering  nms '  of 
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spiritual  reproof.  <  Doubtleag,  says  Nicetaa,  he  might  have  called 
down  fire  &om  heaven  or  sent  hornets  among  the  invading  host ;  but 
he  remembered  the  t«xt,  Do  ye  not  know  what  spirit  ye  are  of?  and 
-contented  himself  with  pastoral  exhortation.'  Nor  was  his  eloquence 
quite  without  eSect :  for  Leon,  though  '  stopping  his  ears  like  the 
deaf  adder,'  professed  his  readiness  to  raise  the  Bi^;e,  if  a  certain 
mouvaia  tfajti  of  an  Athenian — an  enemy  of  Michael  as  well  as  of 
liiniflelf — were  handed  over  to  his  tender  mercies.  But  Michael  could 
not  give  up  an  Athenian  and  a  supplicant  to  the  pirates,  even  though 
he  were  a  notorious  ill-doer,  and  (words  being  no  longer  of  any  avail) 
-arrayed  his  slingers  and  archers  of  flesh  and  blood  along  the  rim  of 
the  citadel.  The  Lion  of  Nauplia  dared  not  assail  the  inaccessible 
rock.  He  lingered  for  a  day  or  two,  to  bum  the  lower  town  and  lay 
waste  the  adjacent  olive-groves  and  vineyards ;  then  marched  away 
to  the  assault  of  Thebes : — 

Tov  Xwvciurov  Mi^u^X  rov  ■waveo^av 
G^/3aic  i^opfi^  TOjfiits  iirrairuXoic. 

Boniface  of  Montferrat,  and  his  Latins,  were  a  different  foe.  For 
more  than  a  century  before  Michael's  time,  Italian  traders  had  begun 
to  swarm  in  the  .^^ean.  A  Bull  of  Alexius  Conmenus,  in  1098, 
grants  the  use  of  Athens  as  a  port  of  call  to  the  Venetians.  And 
now  in  the  year  following  the  repulse  of  SguroB,  the  storm-wave  of 
the  fourth  crusade  swept  away  the  Metropolitan  and  his  Church. 
Poor  JnUchael  had  to  leave  the  city  he  adored,  the  'oft-sung  Golden 
Athens,'  which  haunted  him  in  his  dreams,  but  which,  to  say  sooth, 
did  not  miss  him  much  amidst  the  revived  prosperity  and  the  un- 
wonted security  to  life  and  property  which  came  to  her  under  the 
strong  rule  of  Boniface's  lieutenant,  Otto  *  of  the  Rock,'  and  the  new 
Latin  Archbishop  of  Pope  Innocent's  nomination.  From  his  cloister 
at  CeoB — he  could  not  tear  himself  farther  away — he  gazes  over  the 
narrow  straits,  a  broken  and  a  world-weary  man.  Lascaria  VEiinly 
invites  him  to  N^icraa,  Theodore  Ducas  to  Epirus.  The  death  of  his 
gifted  brother  severs  the  last  tie  which  binds  him  to  life.  Once 
only,  after  twelve  years'  absence,  he  ventures  stealthily  to  visit  Athens, 
but  only  for  a  few  hours,  lest  he  should  become  '  a  morsel  for  the 
teeth  of  the  Latin  wolf.'  Hie  cherished  library  has  been  pillaged, 
dispersed,  and  sold.  Four  years  more  and  he  passes  quietly  away  in 
the  island  cloister  of  St.  Prodromus.  New  times  succeed  and  Genoese 
adventurers  follow  quickly  in  the  wake  of  the  Venetians,  doing  brisk 
trade  with  the  Athenians  and  pilfering  remorselessly  their  pricde» 
marbles.  '  New  Genoa,'  says  a  German  writer  of  the  fourteenth  c^t~ 
tury,  'has  been  built  out  of  Athens  as  Venice  has  been  tmt  d 
Troy.'  (?)  Athens  becomes  a  Frankiah  dukedom,  happier  bo  psr^a^ 
than  she  has  been  at  any  time  since  the  Empire  of  the  Oeam  ns 
split  in  twain,  and  Duke  of  Athene  becomes  the  comman  titl*  vhiUh 
ludicrously  enough  to  modem  ears,  we  see  Shakespeare  !*«*««■  i^tm 
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the  classic  Theseus,  following  in  this  the  old  Italian  novelists.  The 
antiquary  can  now  freely  come  and  go,  and  note  down,  lite  Cyriacns 
of  Ancona,  the  curioaitiea  of  the  place,  until  the  Moslem  deluge  swal- 
lows up  ^  again  for  another  leon.  But  of  Athenians,  properly  eo 
called,  whether  by  birth  or  by  adoption,  we  hear  no  more.  No 
Greek,  except  Micbael,  sings  of  Athens  through  all  the  time  from 
the  setting  of  the  sun  of  Paganism  to  the  noon-day.  of  the  Raiais* 
sance.  The  solitary  form  of  the  good  Archbishop  is  the  one  living 
figure  in  Attic  story  which  reminds  us,  even  distantly,  of  classic 
Hellas,  from  the  Gothic  invasion  to  the  war  of  Greek  independ^ce. 
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'  T)HYSICIAN',  heal  thyself  are  the  ominous  words  which  have 
X  been  addressed  to  that  august  body  of  men  which  claims  to  be 
ihe  first  representative  assembly  in  the  world,  to  conduct  fay  its  col- 
lectiTG  wisdom  the  affairs  of  the  vast  empire  which  owes  allegiance 
to  Her  Majesty,  and  to  remedy  any  and  all  the  ills  with  which  in  any 
part  it  may  be  affected.  Before  the  numerous  evils,  with  which, 
awording  to  many,  the  kingdom  is  afflicted,  can  be  reformed,  the 
reformer  himself  must  (jo  through  the  process  of  reformation.  The 
great  organ  itself — the  depoiiitary  of  the  nation's  power,  the  author  of 
legislation,  the  alpha  and  omega  of  government— is  out  of  gear,  and 
till  it  is  put  in  order  all  legislation  must  be  at  a  standstill,  and  the 
ojiog  wrongs  of  our  unhappy  country  must  remain  unredressed. 

The  Commons  are  in  a  worse  plight  than  the  Lords.  The  Upper 
House  has  only  been  attacked  from  without,  while  the  Lower  one  is 
tliieatened  from  within.  Its  foes  are  of  its  own  household.  Its  most 
familiar  friends  have  lifted  up  the  heel  against  it,  and,  whilst  the 
decriers  of  the  Peers  are  confined  to  a  few  irresponsible  and  unin- 
Suential  Members  of  Parliament  and  some  of  the  small  fry  of  the  press, 
the  Conmions  have  been  assailed  by  the  three  most  powerfiil  Ministers 
in  the  Cabinet,  and  the  assault  has  been  supported  by  some  of  the 
most  inflnential  of  the  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  publications. 
The  Premier,  Lord  Hartington,  and  Mr.  Bright  have  all  had  their 
fliDg  at  them,  and  in  after-dinner  speeches  ^ve  evinced  their  dis- 
pleasure at  the  present  business  arrangements  of  the  House,  and  have 
more  than  hinted  that  some  re-arrangementfl  are  absolutely  necessary^ 
and  that  proposals  with  that  object  will  form  part  of  the  Government 
progcamme  of  the  future.  Responsible  Ministers  are  not  in  the 
babit  of  wasting  words,  and  with  them  speech  means  action,  and  it 
loay  now  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  Ministry  feel  it  incumbent 
upon  them  to  introduce  certain  reforms  in  the  present  mode  of  pro- 
cednre  for  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  House,  and  that  there  is 
ample  justification  for  the  general  expectation  that  exists  that  the 
cbief  business  of  next  session  will  be  the  consideration  of  such  reforms. 
Uinisters  are  almost  pledged  to  submit  certain  measures  on  the 
subject,  and  the  question  which  for  the  next  few  months  will  excite 
curiosity  will  be  the  nature  and  the  object  of  their  proposals. 

Of  the  present  Government  it  may  fae  said  with  truth,  that  while 
in  the  most  important  matters  they  have  fully  satisfied  the  just 
eipectatioDS  of  the  country,  in  the  smaller  affairs  of  detail  and 
management  they  have  frequently  failed.  The  Irish  Land  Act,  not- 
viUigtanding  the  contempt  with  which  it  has  been  treated  by  an 
eminent  writer,  is  a  noble  monument  of  their  successful  efforts  to 
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redxesE  the  complicated  evils  of  land-tenure  in  the  sister  island ;  and 
the  settlements  they  have  accompliahed  in  Greece,  in  Afghanistan, 
and  in  South  Africa  commend  themselves  generally  to  the  commcffl 
aense  of  the  people ;  but  in  their  dealing  with  Mr.  Bradkugh  they 
showed  more  of  the  innocence  of  the  dove  than  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  serpent,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  blimdered  into  trap  after 
trap  skilfully  laid  for  them  by  various  members  of  the  Oppoaitian 
did  more  credit  to  their  hearts  than  to  their  beads.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  they  will  not  commit  similar  errors  and  tall  into  similar  traps 
in  dealing  with  the  question  of  parliamentary  procedure.  *  Keform 
of  procedure '  to  those  who  attach  importance  to  electioneering  cries 
nas  not  much  of  a  popular  ring  about  it,  and  to  the  constituencies 
generally  it  would  convey  scarcely  any,  if  any,  definite  meaning  &t 
all ;  but  to  old  members  of  the  House,  and  to  those  acquainted  with 
parliamentary  history,  it  must  be  evident  that  its  discussion  may 
involve  many  serious  constitutional  principles,  and  that  on  no  acoount 
should  it  be  dealt  with  lightly  or  treated  in  an  off-hand  manner. 

Nothing  is  more  difficult  to  gauge  correctly  than  the  precise 
effect  of  any  alteration  in  the  rules  and  orders  of  the  House  as  they 
at  present  esiat,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  members  generally  are  so 
jealous  of  any  interference  with  them.  Admitting,  as  probably  all 
do,  that  they  are  not  perfect,  they  prefer  to  endure  the  ills  they  know 
to  flying  to  others  they  know  not  of.  This  feeling  is  well  understood 
by  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  and  if  occasion  offers  they  will  not 
be  slow  to  utilise  it.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and  others  are  already 
pricking  up  their  ear8,andsDiffingthepropOBal8  of  Government  in  the 
distance  with  sucb  apparent  satisfaction,  that  it  is  evident  they  think 
they  will  be  able  to  make  some  capital  out  of  them.  To  be  sure, 
at  ShefBeld,  when  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of 
Commons  alluded  to  the  matter,  he  promised  to  give  to  any  pro- 
posals that  might  be  made,  *  feir  and  candid  consideration.'  He 
having  made  the  same  promise  with  regard  to  the  Oaths  and  Affir- 
mation Bill,  and  the  Government  in  their  simplicity  taken  him  at 
his  word  and  brought  in  a  Bill  accordingly,  they  now  know  from  experi- 
ence that  '  fair  and  candid  consideration '  may  mean  the  most  de- 
termined opposition,  if  there  is  any  chance  of  its  being  successful. 

The  avowed  object  of  the  Government  proposals  will  no  doubt 
be  to  accelerate  the  necessary  business  of  the  country,  and  right  and 
proper  as  this  is  in  itself,  it  will  be  very  difficult  \a  do  it  without  in- 
creasing the  power  of  the  Ministry  of  the  day,  and  proportionati^lT 
diminishing  that  of  the  House  generally,  and  the  independent  mem- 
bers in  particular.  All  such  proposals  are  boimd  to  be  looked  upun 
with  great  suspicion  upon  both  sides  of  the  House ;  and  to  make  such 
a  matter  a  party  question,  and  to  try  to  carry  it  against  the  weigbt 
of  the  present  Opposition,  would  be  to  commit  political  suicide.  Tiie 
followers  of  Mr.  Pamell  will  of  course  oppose  any  reforms  that  will 
tend  to  lessen  their  power  of  obstruction,  for  thpir  professttd  design  is 
to  render  parliumentary  government  impossible  bo  long  as  the  union 
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between  England  and  Ireland  is  upheld,  and  were  their  forces  joined 
to  tbose  of  the  regular  Opposition,  and  assisted,  as  they  would  be,  by 
many  of  the  present  supporters  of  the  Government,  they  would  indu- 
bitably defeat  the  Miniaterial  party.  The  first  duty  of  the  Government 
is  to  consult  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  then  formulate  its  reforms, 
and  again  submit  them  to  their  consideration,  and  so  come  to  an 
agreement  upon  them,  and  then,  when  they  are  submitted  to  the 
House  for  consideration,  their  assailants  would  be  confined  to  the  Par- 
nellit«s  and  such  of  the  independent  members  as  own  no  leader  and 
DO  law  except  what  they  cut  out  for  themselves. 

That  some  alterations  are  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  some 
new  rules  and  orders  for  the  conduct  and  transaction  of  businees  must 
be  made,  is  generally  agreed,  and  the  only  question  that  can  excite 
difierencee  will  be  the  scope  and  extent  of  the  alterations  and  the 
nature  of  the  new  rules  and  orders.  Any  attempt  to  make  the 
Miniatry  of  the  day  more  despotic  and  leas  dependent  in  its  admi- 
aistrative  and  legislative  capacity  on  the  support  of  Parliament  is 
snre  to  be  violently,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  successfully,  opposed.  The 
object  to  be  aimed  is  not  to  increase  the  power  of  the  Ministry 
or  to  diminish  that  of  Parliament,  but  to  give  the  House  itself 
tbat  which  it  ought,  and  which,  until  recently,  it  was  supposed 
to  have — namely,  complete  and  effective  control  over  its  own 
proceedings.  Why  has  it  not  got  it  ?  or,  if  it  ever  had  it,  why  has  it 
lost  it  ?  are  the  questions  to  be  answered  before  any  reforms  are 
considered. 

Is  what  is  called  *  Obstruction '  the  sole  cause  of  the  acknow- 
ledged evils  P  Obstruction  of  the  sort  that  now  exists  is  said  to  have 
been  initiated  by  certain  members  of  the  Opposition  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Government  of  1868,  and  to  have  been  developed  by  certain 
other  members  of  the  Opposition  to  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Government 
of  1874,  and  it  has  now  come  to  a  head  under  the  fostering  care  of 
-Mr.  Pamell's  followers,  and  has  assumed  such  enormous  propor- 
tions as  to  be  a  standing  menace  to  Parliamentary  government. 
Conservative  and  Radical  obstruction  was  spasmodic,  and  was  only 
resorted  to  by  two  or  three  members  of  each  party  respectively  ;  but 
Parnellite  obstruction  is  thoroughly  organised  and  reduced  to  a 
system,  and  is  consistently  supported  by  a  party  numbering  from 
tbirty  to  forty  members.  Is  this  the  sole  cause  of  what  has  been 
termed  the  dead-lock  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  are  there  other 
causes  which  lie  deeper  still  and  affect  the  very  roots  of  parliamentary 
government  ? 

These  are  the  questions  that  must  be  looked  in  the  face  and 
answered.  Fortunately  they  have  already  been  considered  by  one 
if  the  most  earnest  and  thoughtful  writers  of  the  day,  and  in  giving 
bifl  considerations  to  the  public  the  writer  has  done  it  in  that  strong 
and  vigorous  language  of  which  he  is  so  complete  a  master.  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison's  article  in  the  last  number  of  the  'Nineteenth 
CtiDtury'  will  well  repay  reading  merely  for  tlie  language  in  which  it 
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is  writteD.  His  trenchant  denunciations  and  keen  cutting  invectiTe 
quite  brace  the  nervee,  and  should  act  as  a  wholesome  tonic  to  all 
members  of  Parliament  who  may  peruse  them.  It  is  proveibiaUy 
difficult  for  men  to  see  themselves  as  others  see  them,  and  M.P.'9 
no  doubt  share  tliis  defect  of  our  common  human  nature ;  it  cannot 
therefore  but  be  beneficial  for  them  to  see  themselves  pourtrajed  as 
they  appear  to  so  candid  a  critic  as  Mr.  Harrison. 

According  to  his  own  account  he  is  speitially  qualified  for  tie 
task.  He  does  not  aspire  to  become  a  '  profesaionid  politician,'  by 
which  he  means  a  member  of  the  Lower  House,  and  therefore  he  is 
'  free  to  see  and  free  to  speak,'  and  as  '  for  years  he  has  been  bold  to 
say  that  there  is  much  deeply  wrong  with  the  working  of  our  Parlia- 
mentary government,'  so  '  be  makes  bold  to  say  so  again,'  and  after 
reading  his  strictures  no  one  will  accuse  him  of  lack  of  either  freedom 
or  of  boldness.  He  ia  not  as  other  men,  '  whose  lives  are  given  to 
win  prizes  in  the  parliamentary  arena,'  and  therefore  he  is  not,  as 
they  are, '  exceedingly  slow  to  see '  the  vices  that  exist,  or '  exoeediog^y 
sour  when  forced  to  look  them  in  the  face.'  For  ourselves  we  can 
only  Bay  with  all  sincerity  that,  sorry  as  we  should  be  to  see  his  pre- 
sent singleness  of  aim  and  purity  of  purpose  in  any  way  tarnished  by 
contact  with  deleterious  inSuences,  we  still  hope  the  day  may  come 
when  not  only  will  he  aspire  to  be  a  member  of  the  Assembly  be 
now  takes  to  task,  but  that  his  aspirations  may  be  BuccessfuL  His 
presence  would  be  an  acquisition  to  any  Assembly,  and  in  our  own 
the  only  difficulty  we  foresee  is  the  one  he  would  experience  in 
selecting  his  seat.  No  party  label  that  at  present  exists  would  exactly 
suit  him.'  The  terms  Conserrative,  Uberal,  Badlcal  seem  entir^y 
inappropriate  unless  the  latter  were  combined  with  Imperial,  and 
he  were  styled  a  Radical  Imperialist,  or  an  Imperialist  Radical,  just 
as  some  ring  the  changes  upon  Liheral  Conservative  and  Conserva- 
tive  Liberal.  He  believes  in  radical  changes  and  reforms,  but  be 
would  like  to  see  them  carried  out  in  an  Imperial  &shion.  He  has 
evidently  a  strong  sympathy  with  Imperialistic  ideas,  while  he  has  a 
loathing  for  plebeian  customs.  Bismarck  and  the  Czar  and  their 
modes  of  doing  business  fascinate  him  strongly,  while  he  cannot  con- 
ceal his  latent  affection  for  the  House  of  Commons  as  constituted  of 
yore,  when  it  was  '  an  aristocratic  council  whose  honourable  members 
had  been  at  the  same  school,  had  common  famil}  connections,  and 
belonged  to  the  same  small  class,'  and  when  the  Speakers  were  of  the 
race  of  the  '  Manners,  Lefevres,  and  Denisons ; '  nor  does  he  attempt 
to  hide  his  supreme  contempt  for  it  constituted  as  it  is  at  present,  and 
consisting  of  '  a  lai^e  number  of  members  who  have  never  been  to 
Eton,  and  who  laugh  at  appeals  to  their  courtesy ; '  not  to  mention  the 
Irish  members  and  others,  who  '  are  utterly  ignorant,  utterly  perverse, 
it  may  be  often  wholly  insincere,  malignant,  txeacberous,  stupid, 
burlesque,  or  simply  gamiloos.' 

Though  he  does  not  like  the  '  object  and  the  spirit  of  the  majo< 
rity  in  the  House  of  Lords,'  he  is  enamoured  of  their  mode  of  doing 
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business,  and  with  regard  even  to  their  debate  upon  the  Land  Bill  he 
cannot  resist  paying  the  hereditary  chamber  the  compliment  of  saying 
that  they  discussed  it  in  a  '  way  befitting  a  real  senate.'  It  is  evident 
that  Mr.  Harrison  has  a  very  poor  opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons 
as  constituted  under  the  Reform  Acts  of  the  last  fifty  years,  and 
what  he  calls  the  deadlock  he  attributes  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
inferiority  in  breeding  and  in  education  of  the  members.  The  peru- 
sal of  bis  strictures  will  have  tbe  edect  of  setting  many  earnest 
Liberals  a  thinking,  and  is  calculated  to  produce  the  melancholy 
impression  that  the  reforms  of  which  they  have  boasted  bo  much 
are  not  so  beneficial  after  all,  that  their  party  has  for  the  last 
fifty  yeaiB  bees  groping  in  the  dark,  and  that  the  creed  of  their 
youth  is  a  &llaoy,  and  that  the  ten-pound  and  household  suffrage  are 
both  mistakes,  and  that  the  variegated  suffrage  of  1S30  with  Old 
Sarum  and  Qatton,  and  other  maUgned  rotten  boroughs,  produced 
a  better  House  of  Commons  than  that  elected  under  the  reforms  of 
Russell  and  Althorpe,  and  Cobden  and  Bright.  How  delighted 
would  poor  old  Colonel  Sibthorp  have  been  had  he  been  alive  to 
improve  the  occasion  of  such  an  article  by  such  a  writer.  Out  of 
their  own  mouths  be  would  have  convinced  the  Radicals,  and  by  their 
own  works  he  would  have  proved  that  all  their  reforms  were  wrong. 

Mr.  Harrison,  however,  must  not  be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of 
a  judge  giving  an  impartial  opinion  on  the  present  state  of  the  Lover 
House  of  Parliament,  but  rather  aa  an  advocate  holding  a  brief 
against  it ;  and  even  as  an  advocate  he  seriously  damages  his  cause  by 
an  overstatement  of  his  case.  Not  only  is  his  picture  entirely  one- 
sided, but  all  its  details  are  greatly  exa^erated.  His  conception  of 
the  duties  of  the  House  of  Commons  will  appear  to  most  to  be  radi- 
cally wrong.  Having  very  decided  views  of  his  own  upon  all  subjects, 
without  apparently  the  faintest  glimmer  of  a  suspicion  that  by  any 
possibility  they  could  be  wrong,  his  leading  idea  of  a  national  assembly 
is  that  it  shotdd  be  so  constituted  as  to  put  these  views  into  practice 
with  the  greatest  possible  speed.  He  accordingly  looks  with  an  eye 
of  envy  acrosa  the  water  upon  foreign  systems  of  government,  be  they 
despotjc,  constitutional,  or  republican,  because  that  which  they  have 
to  do  they  do  quickly.  Their  haste  in  the  despatch  of  business  excites 
his  admiration.  He  is  ashamed  of  his  own  country's  Chamber,  which 
sits  for  forty  to  fifty  hours  a  week,  and  does  much  less  work  than 
other  Chamhers  which  sit  for  twelve  to  twenty  hours  a  week.  During- 
last  session,  he  calculates  that  more  tbau  a  thousand  hours  were 
devoted  to  sitting  and  talking,  and  yet,  according  to  him,  the  only 
result  was  '  to  reform  rents  and  abolish  the  cat.'  A  good  many 
foolish  people,  including,  perhaps,  the  Prime  Minister,  may,  and 
probably  do,  consider  the  '  Irish  I^nd  Act '  a  '  tremendous  afEair ; ' 
but  Ur.  Harrison,  with  more  exalted  views,  contemplating  the  reforms 
of  Stein  and  Hardenberg  and  the  Czar  Alexander,  and  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  German  Empire  and  of  the  Italian  Kingdom,  and  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Aostro-Hunganan  Empire,  not  to  mention  that  bit 
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-of  Anglican  work,  the  Statute  of  Ch&rles  the  Second,  which  '  in  a  fe« 
eentencee  reformed  the  feudal  tenures  of  an  entire  kiogdom,' looks 
upon  it  as  merely  a  '  further  amendment  of  a  special  hit  of  local  law.' 
It  is  almost  a  pity  that  our  farmers  and  peasants  are  not  serfs,  or 
that  our  counties  are  not  as  diversely  governed  as  the  states  in 
Oermany  used  to  be,  or  that  Ireland  is  not  ae  strong  and  sagacious 
as  Hungary,  just  to  see  whether  our  Parliamentary  machine  would 
he  as  equ^  to  the  work  of  enfranchising,  consolidating,  and  amal- 
gamating as  foreign  Governments'  are. 

Heroic  diseaseB  require  heroic  remedies,  hut  it  is  impossible  to 
apply  the  latter  if  the  former  do  not  exist,  and  it  is  rather  the  misfor- 
tune than  the  fault  of  the  present  House  of  Commons  that  the  oountiy 
geuerally  is  not  in  such  a  desperate  condition  as  to  need  desperate 
treatment.  The  opportunity  for  grandiose  l^islation  is  wanting, 
and  it  is  rather  hard  to  twit  members  of  Parliament  beoause  tbey  da 
not  apply  great  cures  to  small  ills. 

Mr.  Harrison  is  much  exercised  over  London  water  and  the  Bsiib 
ruptcy  Bill,  and  draws  a  startling  picture  of '  death,  disease,  rain,  loss, 
waste,  crime,  suffering  material  and  moral,  going  on,  which  presumably 
would  be  remedied  by  better  l^slation.'  It  is  well  he  uses  the  word 
*  presumably.'  The  London  water  supply  is  certainly  not  perfect.  It 
may,  and  we  trust  will,  be  improved  both  in  quality  and  quantity ; 
but  if  Parliament  is  to  be  judged  by  results,  it  may  hold  itsb^ 
high  when  the  London  water  supply  is  compared  to  that  of  S(- 
Petersburg,  Berlin,  Paris,  Vienna,  or  the  capital  of  any  of  the  greater 
nations  whose  ability  to  despatch  business  Mr.  Harrison  so  envies. 
Mr.  Harrison  has  no  patience  with  slow-goers  and  slow-workeis,  and 
he  would  test  popular  assemblies  much  as  he  would  a  sausage- 
machine,  and  give  the  palm  to  that  which  would  turn  out  the  largest 
number  of  legislative  sausages  iu  thp  fewest  hours.  Judged  in  this 
way  the  British  House  of  Commons  would  stand  very  low  indeed, 
and  so  would  British  legal  tribunals,  and  almost  everything  thnt 
is  British.  We  spend  a  year,  according  to  Mr.  Harrison,  iu  making 
one  or  two  '  petty  administrative  changes,'  '  of  the  kind  that  Prince 
Bismarck  signs  six  times  a  week.'  So  we  do,  and  we  nearly  always 
take  a  day,  and  sometimes  a  week,  in  trying  a  poor  wretch  for  his  life, 
whereas  some  Sbah  or  Ameer  might  cut  off  fifty  heads  in  as  many 
minutes. 

But  would  Mr.  Harrison  really  prefer  the  government  of  Prince 
Bismarck  or  of  an  Eastern  despot  to  that  imder  which  be  lives,  becsMse 
of  the  '  despatch  in  doing  business '  ?  What  he  would  like,  we  suspect, 
is  a  popular  Government  so  managed  as  to  act  as  quickly  as  a 
despotic  one.  Like  many  quick  and  clear  thinkers,  he  knows  exactly 
what  he  wants  and  hates  delay,  and  the  only  question  that  concenis 
him  is,  how  soon  he  can  get  his  wants  supplied.  He  would  probably 
tret  at  all  meetings  of  men  for  the  despatch  of  business.  Were  be 
to  attend  a  few  vestry  meetings,  or  meetings  of  a  board  of  guar- 
-dians.  or  of  a  school  board,  or  even  of  a  committee  of  a  club,  he 
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would  be  Bfaocked  at  the  amoimt  of  time  apparently  wasted  in  siniple 
gamility.  Whenever  men  congregate  tt^ether  for  the  purpose  of 
consulting  and  advifliog  about  business,  there  must  of  necessity  be 
talk,  and  the  chances  aie  a  great  deal  of  it  will  be  unnecessary  and 
not  pertinent.  The  few  who  understand  the  business  best  will  be 
sure  to  talk  the  least,  and  what  they  say  will  be  to  the  point ;  but 
many  will  talk  for  vanity's  sake,  or  because  they  do  not  understand 
the  business  clearly,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  certain  amount  of 
time  is  wasted  by  this  talk.  But  there  is  this  advantage.  When  the 
question  is  put  to  the  vote  and  carried  one  way  or  the  other,  and  the 
busineas  transacted  in  accordance  with  it,  the  governors  and  the 
governed  are  satisfied.  The  work  may  not  be  as  finished  as  that 
turned  out  by  a  despot ;  but  independent  people  who  lore  freedom 
would  rather  be  indifierently  governed  by  themselves  than  perfectly 
governed  by  a  despot.  Slowness  is  a  necessary  incident  to  self- 
government  ;  the  question,  however,  is  whether  the  House  of  Commons 
is  not  Dow-a-dajrs  too  slow  in  its  operations. 

If  the  present  House  of  Commons  is  to  be  judged  by  results,  it 
can  compare  well  with  its  piedecessors.  In  its  two  sessions  it  has 
passed  five  measures,  each  of  them  of  more  magnitude  in  political 
principle  than  any  one  passed  by  the  last  Parliament  during  six 
sessions.  The  Act  abolishing  the  Malt  Tas,  the  Employers'  Liability 
Act,  the  Burials  Bill,  the  Hares  and  Rabbits  Bill,  and  '  that  further 
amendment  of  a  special  Bill  of  local  law,'  the  Irish  Land  Bill,  are 
small  matters  compared  with  the  creation  of  the  world  or  the  French 
Revolution,  and  perhaps  even  the  consolidation  of  the  German 
Empire ;  but  as  measures  affecting  the  interests  and  the  aentiments 
of  a  great  number  of  divers  classes  in  these  small  islands  of  ours  they 
are  very  important.  Petitions  claiming  the  right  of  Nonconformists 
to  be  buried  in  the  pariah  churchyards  of  the  country  have  been 
perpetually  presented  since  the  year  1832,  and  Parliament  after 
Parliament  has  been  unable  to  pass  a  measure  conceding 
it ;  but  this  non-Etonian  one  has  managed  to  do  it.  The  '  in- 
sulted Secularists '  have  never  asked  for  the  same  privilege,  or 
perhaps  they  might  have  had  it  too.  Ever  since  1848  the  abolition 
of  the  malt-tax  had  been  the  Tory  trump  card,  but  no  House  has 
been  found  strong  enough  to  play  it  except  the  one  elected  last  year. 
The  Employers'  liability  Act  is  not  perfect,  but  no  Parliament 
liefore  baa  conceded  so  much  to  the  advocates  of  labour.  As  for  the 
' something  about  hares  and  rabbits,'  and  tbe'amendmentofa  special 
bit  of  local  law,'  they  may  appear  very  small  matters  to  those  whose 
interests  are  not  affected  thereby,  but  to  the  Conservative  party  they 
appeared  acts  of '  confiscation,' '  spoliation,'  and  '  organised  robbery,' 
and  although  we  do  not  agree  with  that  party,  if  we  are  to  have 
popular  government  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word,  we  must  recognise 
their  existence.  Mr.  Harrison  might  believe  that  all  England  was  of 
tbe  same  way  of  thinking.  He  should  recollect  that  at  the  last 
election  the  nimiher  of  Liberal  votes  was  1,883,877,  and  of  Con- 
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eervatLTe  votes  1^18,931,  giving  a  Liberal  majority  of  464^6, 
aod  this  majority  iDclude§  the  Home  Rule  voters,  numbraing 
about  t5opoo.  Were  they  deducted,  as  they  should  be  in  cod< 
sidering  the  work  of  the  present  Parliament,  it  will  be  found  tlmt 
out  of  the  three  million  odd  voters  of  the  kingdom,  the  Liberals  have 
a  majority  of  rather  over  three  hundred  thousand.  It  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  the  whole  of  the  Conservative  party  object  to  such 
radical  changes  as  Mr.  Harrison  evidently  wishes  Parliament  U 
bring  about,  and  of  the  Liberal  majority  Uie  chances  are  that  not 
two-thirds  of  them,  if  so  many,  voted  because  they  wanted  radical 
changes.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Harrison's  arguments  should  Dot  be 
directed  against  Parliament  for  being  so  slow  in  passing  measures 
effecting  radical  reforms,  but  against  the  nation  itself  for  not  desiring 
them. 

The  historian  of  the  future  will  give  a  very  different  account  of 
the  causes  of  the  Conservative  majority  of  1874  and  of  the  Liberal 
majority  of  1880,  than  have  been  given  by  the  members  themselves 
of  these  parties  respectively.  In  1874  the  Conservatives  were  » 
elated  at  their  luiexpected  victory  that  many  of  them  looked  forwud 
confidently  to  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  Conservative  rule,  and  the; 
were  certain  that  what  they  termed  a  '  great  Conservative  wave'  bad 
passed  over  the  country.  In  1880  they  were  equally  dejected,  and 
many  Liberals  were  equally  elated,  because  they  considered  that  a 
*  great  Radical  wave '  had  passed  over  the  country,  and  many  feared, 
and  many  hoped,  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church,  the  abolition  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  even  the  proclamation  of  a  republic,  were 
within  measurable  distance.  Both  waves  are  myths.  The  fint 
Parliament  elected  on  the  principle  of  household  suffrage,  though  it 
might  not  be  an  '  aristocratic  council,'  or  contain  as  many  Eton  men 
as  some  of  its  predecessors,  passed  more  Act«  of  firstwilass  importance 
than  all  the  Parliaments  which  had  sat  since  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws.  The  Act  for  Disestablishing  the  Irish  Church,  the  Irish  Laud 
Act  of  1 870,  the  Elementary  Education  and  Endowed  Schools  Act, 
the  Universities  Act,  not  to  mention  the  Licensing  and  other  Acts, 
were  enough  to  signalise  the  life  of  any  Parliament.  In  our  opinion 
these  Acts  were  beneficial,  and  their  passing  has  conferred  enor- 
mous benefits  upon  the  United  Kingdom  ;  but  beneficial  as  they  are, 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  coming  as  quickly  in  succession  as  they  did, 
and  affecting  as  they  did  such  great  and  such  varied  interests,  the; 
produced  an  amount  of  excitement  and  unrest  of  which  the  English 
nation,  like  the  average  Englishman,  after  a  time  gets  tired.  The 
nation  was  tired  of,  if  sot  alarmed  at,  Mr.  Gladstone's  restless 
activity,  and  sought  that  repose  which  it  fully  expected  to  find  in  the 
boBom  of  the  Conservative  family. 

if  |i  In  the  first  few  years  of  his  rule,  Mr.  Disraeli  satisfied  th^ 
aspirations  by  doing  nothing  except  refer  matters  to  Select  Com- 
mittees.  Had  he  stuck  to  tBia  poUcy,  with  a  little  more  serious  effort 
at  l^iislative  reform,  hia  reign  might  have  been  longer ;  but,  unfor- 
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tunately  for  him,  for  his  party,  aod  for  his  country,  he  made  up  for 
his  inactivity  at  home  hy  intense  busybody  activity  abroad.  Lord 
Salisbury's  campaign  in  A^hanistan  and  Lord  Carnarvon's  meddling 
in  South  Africa  were  the  chief  cause  of  the  Conservative  defeat  last 
year.  The  sobenninded  part  of  the  nation  were  not  over  elated  at 
our  doings  in  Europe ;  but  they  did  not  so  much  object  to  the  foreign 
policy  which  culminated  in  the  Berlin  Treaty,  as  to  the  flashy  and 
etartling  mode  in  which  it  was  carried  on.  They  were  alarmed  at 
these  dramatic  surprises  of  which  Lord  Beacon^eld  was  so  ena- 
moured, and  began  to  wonder  where  they  might  eventually  be  landed ; 
and  these,  taken  together  with  the  Zulu  and  A%lian  wars,  made 
them  think  Mr.  Gladstone's  l^slative  activity  less  dangerous  than 
the  foreign  activity  of  the  late  Premier. 

Of  course  there  is  an  important  and  influential  section  of  the 
Liberal  party  who  would  like  changes  as  radical  as  those  which  Mr. 
Harrison  desires,  and  who,  may  be,  would  like  to  see  them  carried  out 
with  the  same  despatch,  and  at  the  last  election  these  all  voted  with 
the  more  sober-minded  moderates ;  this  section  is  however  not  large. 
In  this  country  the  great  ma«s  of  electors  take  far  more  interest  in  poli- 
tics than  they  do  in  any  other  country  in  the  world,  not  excluding 
republican  America,  or  France  with  its  '  Committees  for  the  despatch 
of  business,'  and  the  reason  is  that  they  feel  they  have  real  power, 
and  are  not,  as  in  France,  in  the  hands  of  party  or  government  mana- 
geis,  or  in  America  in  those  of  the  really  professional  politician,  and 
it  is  well  that  it  is  so ;  but,  while  there  are  extreme  Conservatives 
and  extreme  Radicals,  the  great  majority  are  moderate.  In  quiet 
times  this  very  moderation  leads  them  not  to  take  anything  like  so 
active  a  part  in  politics  as  is  taken  hy  the  more  extreme  politicians 
of  either  side,  and  they  constantly  neglect  to  go  to  the  poll ;  but 
when  they  are  aroused  and  do  vote,  they  turn  the  scale,  and  in  ttieir 
hands  the  power  of  the  nation  really  rests.  Theydidsoin  1874.  Tbey 
did  it  again  hut  year ;  and,  if  the  recent  elections  in  North  Lincoln 
and  North  Durham  teach  any  lesson,  it  is  this,  that  the  same  class  are 
of  opinion  it  does  not  much  matt^  which  way  those  elections  went 
as  tliere  are  no  great  interests  at  stake.  Probably  they  will  be 
rather  pleased  than  not  at  the  return  of  opponents  to  the  present 
Government,  not  because  they  wish  to  see  the  present  Government 
tttmed  out  and  one  with  Lord  Salisbury  at  its  head  in,  but  because 
they  think  it  well  that  the  ardour  of  some  of  the  more  enthusiastic 
members  of  the  present  Cabinet  should  be  checked. 

Aa  for  the  receding  of  the  '  Radical  wave,'  it  has  not  receded 
because  it  never  advanced,  except  in  the  imagination  of  such  Con- 
servatives as  wish  to  frighten  the  country,  or  of  some  of  the  more 
simple-minded  of  the  Radicals  themselves.  The  last  thing  the 
moderate  majority  desire  is  to  introduce  such  reforms  into  the  House 
of  Commona  as  would  enable  it  to  pass  a  number  of  Acts  of  first- 
class  importance  in  a  short  time.  The  chances  are  that  were  they 
quicklj  passed   they   would   be   quickly  repealed,   and   those  who 
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framed  the  preseot  rules  aod  orders  of  the  House  which  appear  so 
absurd  to  Mr.  Harrison  and  others,  had  the  prevention  of  this  object 
specially  in  view,  and  the  great  evil  they  wished  to  avoid  was  hast; 
legislation.  Mr.  Harrison  is  voracious  of  new  laws,  and  seems  to 
think  it  of  little  consequence  how  those  that  already  exist  are  carried 
out.  According  to  him  the  House's  chief  duty  is  to  legislate.  It 
should  not  interfere  with  the  Executive.  Its  '  only  possible  functioD 
is  to  act  as  a  popular  as^^mbly  for  deliberation  and  appeal,'  as  it  bu 
'  no  traditional  forms  but  those  adapted  to  consultative,  not  to  execu- 
tive bodies.'  Surely  the  executive  duties  of  Parliament  are  quite  as 
important  as  its  legislative  ones.  When  undoubted  evils  exist,  aiid 
they  can  be  reformed  by  legislation,  it  ie  its  duty  to  forward  mah 
legislation ;  but  its  first  duty  is  to  see  that  the  business  of  the  nation 
is  carried  on  properly  &om  year  to  year,  and  that  the  laws  that  at 
present  exist  are  properly  put  in  force.  Good  laws  on  paper  ate  of 
little  use,  and  it  is  the  first  duty  of  Parliament  to  watch  and  criticise 
the  Ministers  who  have  to  put  tiiem  into  execution. 

One  of  the  most  serious  charges  against  the  last  Parliament  is 
that  it  did  not  duly  watch  the  Executive,  and,  if  it  had  done  so,  the 
probability  is  that  boih  the  Zulu  aud  Afghan  wars  might  have  been 
avoided.  Lord  Salisbury's  change  of  tbe  traditional  policy  of  this 
country  with  regard  to  Afghanistan  commenced  in  iS75,and  the  two 
succeeding  years  the  Duke  of  Argyll  addressed  questions  to  him  upon 
it.  His  replies  were  deliberately  misleading,  and  kept  both  the 
Duke  and  the  country  in  the  dark.  Had  the  Commons  then  done 
their  duty  they  would  have  pressed  for  more  information,  and  refused 
supply  till  they  had  it ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  had  the 
counb7  been  aware  of  the  pranks  Lord  Salisbury,  in  his  character  of 
statesman,  was  playing,  they  would  have  quickly  extinguished  him, 
and  prevented  that  war  in  India  in  which  99  of  our  officers  and  1,524 
of  our  men  were  killed,  while  1 1 1  of  our  officers  and  1,252  of  our 
men  were  wounded;  which  has  cost  us  some  twenty  millions  of 
money,  and  the  only  result  of  which  is  the  present  anarchy  of  the  ill- 
starred  country  itself.  So  also  with  regard  to  the  Zulu  war  and  the 
affairs  in  South  Africa.  The  neglect  of  the  control  of  the  Commons 
over  tbe  Executive  had  much  to  do  with  them  ;  and  even  with  the 
present  Government  in  power,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  would  not  have  acted  as  they  havr>  done  in  the  Transvul  had  it 
not  been  for  the  watchful  criticism  of  tbe  party  they  lead.  In  our 
opinion  the  control  of  Parliament  over  the  Executive  is  of  for  more 
importance  than  its  promotion  of  legislation,  and  the  lessons  of  the 
Ministry  of  1 874  to  1880  ought  to  impress  this  upon  the  nation.  Mr. 
Harrison  says  that  if  this  be  so,  tbe  House  should  sit  all  the  year 
instead  of  half.  Not  at  all.  The  feet  of  its  using  its  powers  of  criti- 
cism during  the  time  it  does  sit,  the  knowledge  that  it  has  that  power, 
and  that  of  refusing  supply  when  it  again  meets,  is  enough  to  keep 
Ministers  in  order.  Were  Mr.  Harrison's  views  adopted  and  acted 
upon,  the  immediate  and  probably  tbe  lasting  result  would  be  to 
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make  tiie  Miniatiy  much  more  powerful,  and  the  Honse  itself — that 
is,  the  constituencies — ahnost  impotent.  Does  the  cotmtiy  want 
this  ?  Were  the  GovemmeDt  to  go  to  it  with  such  a  cry,  they  would 
dinply  court  defeat. 

There  ie  no  greater  mistake  than  the  one  into  which  Mr.  Harrison 
has  apparently  fallen,  of  attributing  so  much  more  importance  to 
the  l^iifllative  rather  than  the  executive  and  administrative  action  of 
Parli^ent.  It  is  a  fault  conmion  to  both  political  parties  in  the 
State  to  attribute  too  much  efficacy  to  legislation.  Now  that  the 
fenoers  are  in  great  distress  there  is  a  great  cry  on  the  one  hand  for 
Protection,  and  on  the  other  for  the  reform  of  the  land  laws.  Pro- 
tection under  whatever  name  it  might  be  adopted  would  only 
increase  the  distress,  and  though  in  our  opinion  there  is  no  one 
reform  so  likely  to  increase  the  material  prosperity  of  the  nation 
as  such  a  reform  of  the  laws  relating  to  land  as  would  make  the 
transfer  of  it  easy  and  cheap,  as  would  contract  the  power  of  entail, 
and  so  prevent  a  large  amount  of  land  being  a  burthen  to  poor 
owners,  and  as  would  give  the  occupier  security  for  the  capital  pro- 
perly invested  in  improvements,  still  one  good  harvest  would  have 
&r  more  effect  than  even  this  reform.  There  are  undoubtedly  a 
variety  of  rrforms,  by  the  carrying  eut  of  which  the  country  gene- 
rally will  be  benefited,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  wUl  be 
gradually  adopted ;  but  if  for  the  sake  of  adopting  them  quickly 
the  House  of  Commons  was  to  n^tect  its  control  over  the  Executive, 
a  grievoufi  error  would  be  made,  and  yet,  according  to  Mr.  Harrison, 
this  latter  is  the  duty  for  which  the  House  is  moat  unfitted.  The 
burden  of  his  complaint  is  that  the  House  usurps  to  itself  functions  for 
which  it  is  entirely  unfitted.  It  has  become  <  the  most  gigantic  and 
heterog^ieous  bureau  that  the  world  ever  saw,'  and  yet  it  has  '  no 
traditions  hut  those  adapted  to  consultative,  not  to  executive  bodies.' 
It  has  deteriorated.  '  The  traditional  House  of  Commons  came 
from  a  single  social  class,  trained  in  the  same  idea,  and  having  the 
esprit  de  corps  of  a  governing  order,'  It  no  longer  has  that  character, 
and  is  losing  it  by  every  change  in  the  franchise.  The  next  reform, 
which  must  give  '  political  rights  to  the  labourers  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  will  make  a  still  more  important  change  in  the 
tone  and  class  feeling  of  members.' 

The  ruling  idea  with  Mr.  Harrison  seems  to  be  tibat  the  present 
Honse  is  plebeian,  and  that  future  ones  will  be  more  plebeian,  and 
that  therefore  the  duty  of  the  House  for  the  future  will  be  solely 
to  confine  its  attention  to  legislate  and  not  to  attempt  to  govern. 
He  is  really  on  the  high  road  to  Xapoleonism,  and  is  certainly  far 
ahead  of  his  own  countrymen  in  the  defects  he  finds  in  the  par- 
liamentary institutions  and  the  remedies  he  suggests.  There  is  do 
doubt  a  strong  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  abroad  at  the  manner  in 
which  certain  debates  have  recently  been  conducted.  Though  the 
product  of  last  session  is  not  so  meagre  as  is  sometimes  suggested,  and 
its  work  with  its  land  Act  and  Coercion  Acts,  not  to  m^ition  Mr. 
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Harruoa's  pet  Alkali  Act,  would  have  been  considered  imposing  in 
the  days  of  Lord  Falmerston,  still  the  immense  time  taken  up  in 
their  dbcussion,  and  the  unruly  and  unmauneily  spirit  displayed 
by  a  few  of  those  who  joined  in  it,  created  a  large  amount  of  di^ost 
both  iaside  and  oateide  the  House. 

In  consequence  of  so  much  time  being  devoted  to  these  matters, 
other  important  matters  were  neglected,  and  both  the  debates  on  the 
A%han  and  the  South  A&ioan  pobcy  of  the  Government  were 
seriously  scamped.  Believing  as  we  do  in  the  power  the  Honss 
ought  to  exercise  over  the  Executive,  we  think  three  times  as  much 
time  should  have  been  devoted  to  theae  debates ;  and  in  consequence  of 
the  shortness  of  time  given  to  them,  both  debates  were  very  unsaias- 
&ctory  and  inadequate.  Still  the  cause  of  this  was  not  what  Mr. 
Harrison  su^estfl.  The  time  that  was  wasted  was  not  wasted  by 
non-Etonians  of  the  Liberal  party  upon  whose  good  feeling  as 
honourable  gentlemen  it  would  be  a  <  vain  dream  *  to  rely. 

If  Mr.  Harrison  would  only  condescend  to  aspire  to  become  a 
member  of  Parliament  himself^  and  succeed,  as  we  hope  he  would,  in 
his  aspirations,  and  take  his  place  amongst  those  against  whom  his 
shafts  are  directed,  we  feel  sure  he  would  form  a  very  different 
opinion  of  them  and  their  behaviour  than  he  has  done.  It  is 
probable  that  a  good  many  of  those  who  sit  below  the  gangway  on  the 
Government  side  of  the  House  (and  amongst  them  are  a  majority  >& 
the  new  members)  have  not  been  educate  at  Eton,  that  they  make 
no  claim  to  connection  with  the  aristocracy,  and  they  may  not  have 
the  common  associations  of  being  at  the  same  schools,  of  the  same 
&milies,  and  of  the  same  small  class,  but  they  really  behave  like 
gentlemen.  If  Mr.  Harrison  were  to  meet  them  at  the  Speako:^ 
hospitable  table  he  would  really  find  that  none  of  them  took  their 
gravy  with  their  knives,  or  picked  their  teeth  with  their  forks,  and 
5iat  very  few  even  put  the  little  letter  '  h '  in  the  wrong  place.  As 
for  'laughing  at  appeals  to  their  courtesy,'  as  he  suggests  they 
would,  or  its  being  an  '  idle  dream  to  rely  on  their  good  feeling,' 
even  as  though  they  were  *  honourable  gentlemen,'  he  ia  reoUy 
walking  in  darkness  to  make  such  suggestions,  and  to  attribate  to 
them  such  lack  of  good  manners.  So  fi^  from  laughing,  they  do  not 
laugh  enough.  There  can  be  no  donbt  that  the  present  House,  and 
especially  Uie  new  members  of  it,  are  deScient  in  humour,  but  not  in 
good  mannere,  if  good  manners  mean  forbearance  and  consideraticm 
for  others.  The  patience  of  these  abused  individuals  is  often  sorely 
tried.  For  the  most  part  they  are  serious  men,  who  have  strong  and 
deep  convictions  in  matters  political  and  religious,  and  there  oan  be 
no  doubt  they  came  to  the  House  imder  the  impression  that  only 
serious  businesa  was  to  be  done,  and  that  it  was  to  be  done  in  a 
serious  way.  Great  has  been  their  astonishment  to  find  real  bomiess 
often  neglected  for  ih&  discUBsion  of  matters  appar«itly  at  least 
trivial,  and  to  find  serious  business  itsdf  debated  in  the  most  flip- 
pant and  jocose  spirit.    Their  attempts  to  put  down  those  who  have 
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done  this  (and  the  offenders  have  generally  been  Etoniang,  and  quali- 
fied to  be  membeiB  of  any  ariBtooratio  council)  have  not  been  well 
advised. 

The  old  bahion  of  patting  down  a  bore  or  an  impertineDt  or 
flippant  and  audacious  speaker  in  the  House  was  to  pay  him  no 
attention,  bat  to  quietly  leave  the  House  while  he  was  ^teaking,  or 
better  stUl,  to  keep  up  an  animated  conversation  intermingled  with 
plenty  of  laughter.  Old  bores  could  not  stand  this,  nor  would  the 
new  ones ;  but  the  new  method  of  trying  to  howl  down  speakers  is  not 
so  sacoessfol.  Howling  cannot  be  carried  on  for  long,  and  any 
speaker  can  stand  on  the  fioor  of  the  House  while  it  lasts,  and  his 
ipirits  are  rather  likely  to  rise  than  not  at  the  attention  paid  bim  • 
whereas  were  he  treated  with  that  neglect  that  implies  contempt,  he 
would  very  soon  cease  from  worrying.  The  non-Etonians  are  r^ly 
too  oonrteouB.  At  first  they  paid  serious  attention  to  every  babbler 
that  addressed  the  House.  When  they  found  out  that  he  was  talk- 
ing nonsense  (and  it  has  on  occasion  taken  them  some  time  to  make 
this  important  discovery)  they  tried  to  put  him  down  by  still  paying 
him  attention — but  the  attention  of  howling  at  instead  of  listening 
to  him.  This  has  called  up  the  speaker's  &iendfi  (and  everyone  has 
tome  firiends),  and  they  have  counter-howled,  and  eventually  the  new 
bote  has  remained  master  of  the  situation.  So  now  they  have  given 
np  howling,  and  the  bores  have  it  their  own  way.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  during  the  recess  a  niunber  of  them  will  study  *  Joe  Miller,  or 
make  a  coUection  of  amusing  anecdotes,  and  when  Parliament  again 
merts,  and  the  bores  start  to  their  legs,  they  will  pay  them  no  atten- 
tion at  all,  but  will  r^ale  their  fiiends  with  awiniriTig  stories  and 
eieat«  that  laughter  which  Mr.  Harrison  thinks  they  are  so  fiill  of, 
but  in  which  they  are  really  sadly  deficient.  Membera  of  the  House 
uider  the  Reform  Acts  may  not  be  amenable  to  the  opinions  of  one 
particular  small  class,  but  they  are  much  more  amenable  to  pablio 
(i}UDion,  which  is  certainly  a  more  wholesome  restraining  power  than 
that  of  one  particular  class ;  and  if  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating,  we  will  venture  to  say  that  in  the  old  Parli^ents,  before  the 
lleform  Act,  one  will  find  far  more  and  &r  strongs  cases  of  vulgar 
rudeness  and  misbehaviour  than  can  be  found  to  those  that  have 
araembled  since. 

In  ascribing  the  recent  deadlock  to  the  want  of  gentlemanly  feel- 
ing among  the  majority  of  the  members,  Mr.  Harrison  has,  we  think, 
made  such  a  mistake  as  greatly  dimini^es  the  value  of  the  reforms 
be  [ooposes.  He  has  &llen  into  a  trap  not  un&equently  laid  by  Gon- 
tervatives.  If  what  people  say  is  to  be  believed,  the  last  election 
prodnoed  more  happiness  than  any  preceding  one.  The  Liberals  who 
were  elected  were  of  course  pleased;  but  so,  too,  were  the  Con- 
serratives,  who  were  not  elected,  if  their  own  statements  may  be 
believed,  for  all  almost  as  one  man  declared  they  were  really  glad 
not  to  belong  to  sudi  a  Parliament  with  such  members  returned. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  recmit  elections  prove  that  there  are  plenty 
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of  Conservatives  of  Eton  edacation  and  aristooratio  oonnectuHU  who 
are  anxious  to  find  a  place  in  the  present  middle-class  House. 

The  present  House  will,  we  iancy,  bear  comparison  with  its  pis- 
decessors,  and  we  should  be  very  sorry  to  share  Mr.  Harrison's  peed- 
mist  views  as  to  its  successors.  Some,  of  course,  may  prefer  to  settle 
all  matters  that  crop  up  for  management  quickly  and  decisively,  and 
if  they  do  they  will  not  like  a  '  welter  of  barrem  and  mieoellaiieoiu 
discussion,'  but,  like  Prince  Bismarck,  would  prefer  a  '  welter  of 
blood  and  carnage,'  which  settles  big  questions,  and  consolidates 
empires  quickly.  But  others,  and  we  trast  they  are  the  maj(dtj, 
will  not  he  so  impatient  or  exactmg,  and  if  on  the  whole  the  Ooven- 
ment  works  satisfactorily  will  be  content  to  give  it  time.  Mr.  HarriKm 
having  snch  exaggerated  views  of  the  'dbronic  impotence'  of  the 
House,  has  propc»ed  exa^erated  remedies,  and  will  be  satisfied  witli 
nothing  less  than  the  doture,  the  foreign  system  of  Committees,  and 
a  series  of  most;  drastic  reforms. 

These,  with  the  real  evUa  and  the  real  remedies  of  the  Par- 
liamentaiy  system,  we  propose  to  consider  on  a  future  occasion. 


NOnCB  TO  COEBE8POKDENT8. 


Oomwm»icatiotu  to  tAe  Editor  ihoald  be  addremd  to  him  iK  39  f 

Sow,  E.a. 

At  the  MagoMM  luu  an  ample  ab^  of  Oontribuion,  M88.  an  iM<  «t- 
vited  toithotit  premoui  eorretpondewie,  and  uninmted  MSB.  eamiaf  t* 
returned  eseeept  at  the  aommimce  of  tA«  Editor.  No  oopiei  of  Vmei  em  i* 
returned. 
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In'  Trust. 

A  Stout  of  a  liADT  and  beb  Loteh. 
CnAPTBB  XXVIII. 

nXATHCOTB'S   CABBEB. 

HEATHCOTE  MOUNTFORD  went  with  his  cousins  to  Londoo, 
and  when  he  had  taken  ttiem  to  their  house,  returned  to  his 
chambers  in  the  Albany.  They  were  very  nice  rooms,  I  do  not 
know  why  an  UDmarried  man's  lodging  should  be  called  chambers, 
but  it  does  not  make  them  at  all  dififerent  from  other  rooms  which 
are  not  dignified  by  that  name.  They  were  very  comfortable,  but 
Bot  very  orderly,  with  numbera  of  books  about,  and  a  boot  or  two 
now  and  then  straying  where  it  had  no  right  to  be,  but  also  with  the 
Beceseary  curiosities  and  prettinesaes  which  are  now  part  of  the  exist- 
ence of  every  well-bred  person,  though  these  were  not  shown  off  to 
the  fuU  advanti^,  but  lost  among  a  good  deal  of  litter  scattered  here 
and  there.  He  wan  not  a  man  who  put  his  best  foot  foremost  in  any 
way,  but  let  his  treasures  lie  about  and  permitted  his  own  capacities 
and  high  qualities  to  go  to  rust  imder  the  outside  covering  of  indif- 
ference and  do-nothiDgness.  It  had  never  been  necessary  to  him  to 
do  anytbing.  He  had  very  little  ambition,  and  whatever  zeal  for 
enjoyment  had  been  in  bis  life,  had  been  satisfied  and  was  over.  He 
had  wandered  over  a  great  part  of  the  earth,  and  noticed  many  things 
in  a  languid  way,  and  then  he  had  come  home  and  gone  to  his  cham- 
bers, and,  unpacking  the  treasures  which,  like  everybody  else,  he  had 
taken  some  trouble  to  '  pick  up '  here  and  there,  sufTeml  them  to  lie 
about  among  alt  sorts  of  trifling  things.  He  had  Edward  to  care  for, 
his  younger  brother,  who  made  a  rush  upon  him  now  and  then,  from 
school  first,  and  then  &om  Sandhurst,  always  wanting  money,  and 
much  indulgence  for  his  peccadilloes  and  stupidities :  but  no  one  else 
who  took  any  interest  in  himself  or  bis  possessions :  and  Edward  liked 
a  cigar  iar  better  than  a  bronze,  and  among  all  his  brother's  pos- 
sessioQS,  except  banknotes  and  stray  sovereigns,  or  an  occasional  cheque 
when  he  had  been  more  extravagant  than  usual,  cared  for  nothing  hut 
No.  623  {w>,  CUU.  M.  8.)  Q  Q 
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the  French  novels,  which  Heathcote  picked  up  too,  not  because  be 
liked  them  much,  but  because  eveijbod;  did  so — and  Edward  liked 
them  because  they  were  supposed  to  he  so  wrong.  Edward  was  not 
on  the  whole  an  attractive  boy.  He  had  a  great  many  tastes  and  a 
great  many  friends  which  were  for  from  agreeable  to  his  brother, 
but  he  was  the  only  real '  object  in  life '  to  Heathcote,  who  petted  Wm 
much  and  lectured  him  as  little  as  was  possible.  There  seemed  to  be 
scarcely  any  other  point  at  which  his  own  contemplative,  inactive 
existence  touched  the  practical  necessities  of  life. 

He  came  back  to  London  with  the  idea  that  be  would  be  very 
glad  to  return  again  to  the  quiet  of  his  chambers,  where  nothing 
ever  happened.  He  said  to  himself  that  excursions  into  the  enter 
world,  where  something  was  always  happening,  were  a  mistake.  He 
had  but  stepped  out  of  his  hermitage  without  thinking,  once  in  a 
way,  to  pay  a  visit  which,  after  all,  was  a  duty  visit,  when  a  whole 
tragedy  came  straightway  about  hia  ears.  Accident,  death,  sorrov, 
injustice,  a  heroine,  and  a  cruel  father,  and  all  the  materials  of  a 
fi)Il-hlown  romance.  How  glad  he  would  be,  he  thought,  to  get  into 
his  hermitage  again  I  Within  its  quiet  centre  there  was  everything 
a  man  wanted — books,  an  occasional  cigar,  an  easy  chair  (when  it  was 
clear  from  papers  and  general  literature)  for  a  friend  to  sit  in.  But 
when  be  did  get  back,  he  was  not  so  certain  of  its  adrantages :  no 
doubt  it  was  everything  that  could  be  desired — but  yet,  it  was  a 
hermitage,  and  the  outlook  from  the  windows  was  not  cheerfiil.  If 
Park  Lane  was  brighter  than  the  view  across  the  park  at  Mount, 
the  Albany,  with  its  half-monastic  shade,  like  a  bit  of  a  male 
b4guim.age,  was  less  bright.  He  sat  at  his  window,  vaguely  lookiiig 
out — a  thing  be  had  never  had  the  slightest  inclination  to  do  before 
— and  felt  an  indescribable  sense  of  the  emptiness  of  his  existence; 
Nor  was  this  only  because  be  had  got  used  to  the  new  charms  of 
hoosebold  life,  and  liked  a  house  with  women  in  it,  as  he  bad  sug- 
gested to  himself — not  even  that — it  wae  an  influence  more  subtle. 
He  took  Edward  with  him  to  Park  Lane,  and  presented  that  hero, 
who  did  not  understand  his  new  relations.  He  thought  Kose  was 
'  very  jolly,'  but  Anne  alarmed  him.  And  the  ladies  were  not  veiy 
favourably  moved  towards  Edward.  Heathcote  had  hoped  that  his 
young  brother  might  be  captivated  by  them,  and  that  this  might  very 
possibly  be  the  making  of  him :  as  the  friends  of  an  unsatisfactoiy 
young  man  are  always  so  ready  to  hope.  But  the  result  did  sot 
justify  bis  expectation.  '  If  the  little  'un  were  by  herself,  witlwnt 
those  two  old  fc^ys,  she  might,  perhaps,  be  fun,'  Edward  thought, 
and  then  he  gave  bis  brother  a  description  of  the  favourite  Bet 
Bouncer  of  his  predilections.  This  attempt  having  failed,  Heath- 
cote for  his  part  did  not  fall  into  mere  aimless  fluttering  about  the 
house  in  Park  Lane  as  for  a  time  be  had  been  tempted  to  do.  It 
was  not  the  mere  charm  of  female  society  which  had  moved  him. 
Life  had  laid  hold  upon  him  on  various  sides,  and  he  could  not  escape 
into  his  shell,  as  of  old.   Just  as  Cosmo  Douglas  had  felt,  underneath 
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all  the  external  ^pstifications  of  Us  life,  the  conBoionsness  that  erery 
body  was  asking  '  What  Douglases  does  he  helon^  to  F '  so  Heathcot^ 
in  tiie  Btillnesa  of  his  chambers  was  conscioas  that  bis  neighbours  were 
Baying — '  He  is  Mountford  of  Mount.'  As  a  matter  of  fact  very  few 
people  knew  anything  about  Mount — but  it  is  hard  even  for  the' 
wisest  to  understand  how  matters  which  so  deeply  concern  themselves 
should  be  utterly  unimportant  to  the  rest  of  the  wm'ld.  And  by- 
and-by  many  voices  seemed  to  wake  np  round  him,  and  discuss  him 
on  all  sides.  '  He  has  a  very  nice  old  place  in  the  coontry,  and  a 
bit  of  an  entailed  estate — nothing  very  great,  but  lands  that  have* 
been  in  the  family  for  generations.  Why  doesnt  he  go  and  look 
tfler  it?  *  He  did  not  know  if  those  wonte  were  really  said  by  any- 
one, yet  he  seemed  to  hear  them  circling  about  his  head,  coming' 
like  labels  in  an  old  print  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  men  at  his  Club. 
'  Why  doesn't  he  look  after  his  estate  ?  Is  there  nothing  to  he  done 
on  his  property  tiiat  he  stays  on,  leading  this  idle  life  here  ? '  It  was 
even  an  object  of  surprise  to  hie  friends  that  he  had  not  taken  the  good 
of  the  shooting  or  invited  anyone  to  share  it.  He  seemed  to  himBelf 
to  be  hunted  out  of  hie  snug  comer.  The  Albany  was  made  unbear-' 
able  to  hixD.  He  held  oat  as  long  as  the  ladies  remained  in  Fark  Lane, ' 
bat  when  they  were  gone  he  could  not  stand  it  any  Icmger — not,  he 
lepresented  %a  himself  that  it  was  on  their  account  he  rem^edr 
ia  London.  Bat  there  was  a  certain  duty  in  the  matter,  which 
restrained  him  from  doing  as  be  pleased  while  tbey  were  at  hand  an^ 
might  require  his  aid.  They  never  did  in  the  least  require  his  aid — 
they  were  perfectly  well  off,  with  plenty  of  means,  and  servants,  and 
carriages,  and  unbounded  facilities  for  doing  all  tbey  wanted.  But 
rten  they  went  away,  as  they  did  in  February,  he  found  out,  what  he  - 
had  been  suspecting  for  some  time,  that  London  was  one  vast  and 
bowling  wilderness,  that  the  Albany  was  a  hideous  travesty  of  monas- 
ticism,  fit  only  for  men  witiiout  souls,  and  lives  without  duties; 
and  that  when  a  man  has  anything  that  can  be  called  hie  natural 
business  in  life,  it  is  the  right  thing  that  he  should  do  it.  Therefore, 
to  the  astoniehment  and  disgust  of  Edward,  who  liked  to  have  hi»-' 
Irother's  chambers  to  come  to,  when  he  '  ran  up  to  town ' — a  thing- 
lees  difficult  then  than  in  these  days  of  stricter  discipline — Heathoote 
Mountford  turned  his  back  upon  his  club  and  his  hermitage,  an^- 
ft&itled  the  parish  out  of  its  wits  by  arriving  suddenly  on  a  r^Nf' 
day  in  February  at  the  dreary  habitation  which  exercised  a  spell  upon  ■ 
Wi,  the  boose  of  his  ancestors,  the  local  habitation  to  which  in 
fntiue  bis  life  must  belong,  whether  he  liked  it  or  not. 

And  certainly  its  first  aspect  was  fiir  irom  a  cheerful  one.  Th& 
eook,  now  housekeeper,  had  made  ready  for  him  hastily,  preparing 
for  him  the  best  bedroom,  the  room  where  Mr.  Mountford,  now  di»* 
tinguished  as  the  old  Squire,  had .  lain  in  state,  and  the  library 
«h^  he  had  lived  tbroogh  his  life.  It  was  all  very  chilly  when  be  ' 
arrived,  a  dampness  clinging  to  the  unoccupied  bouse,  and  a  white 
mist  in  all  the  hollows  of  tJie  park.    He  could  not  help  wondering 
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if  it  was  quite  safe,  or  if  the  humid  chill  which  met  him  vben  he 
entered  was  not  the  very  tbinff  to  make  a  solitary  inhabitant  ill,  and 
end  his  untimely  visit  in  a  fever.  They  did  their  very  best  for  him 
ic  the  house.  Lar;^  fires  were  lighted,  and  the  little  dinner,  which 
was  served  in  a  comer  of  the  dining-room,  was  as  dainty  as  the  means 
of  the  place  would  allow.  But  it  would  be  diEBcult  to  imagine  sny- 
thing  more  dreary  than  the  flrgt  evening.  He  sat  among  gbosU, 
tlunking  he  heard  Mr.  Mountford's  step,  scarcely  capable  of  restrain- 
ing his  imagination :  seeing  that  spare  figure  seated  in  his  uwal 
cbair,  or  coming  in,  with  a  characteristic  half-suspicious  inspecting 
look  he  had,  at  the  door.  The  few  lamps  that  were  in  working  order 
were  inaufBcient  to  light  the  place.  The  passages  were  all  black  as 
night,  the  windows,  when  he  glanced  out  at  them  behind  the  curtains, 
showing  nothing  but  a  universal  blackness,  not  even  the  sky  or  the 
trees.  But,  if  tJhe  trees  were  not  visible,  they  were  audible,  the  wind 
sighing  through  them,  the  rain  pattering — a  wild  concert  going  on 
in  the  gloom.  And  when  the  rain  ceased  it  was  almost  worae. 
Then  there  came  silence,  suspicious  and  ghostly,  broken  by  a  sudden 
dropping  now  and  then  from  some  overcharged  evergreen,  the  beating 
of  a  bough  against  a  window,  the  hoot  of  the  owl  in  the  woods- 
After  he  had  swallowed  bis  dinner  Heathcote  got  a  book  and  set 
himself  down  solemnly  to  read  it.  But  when  he  had  read  a  page  he 
stopped  to  listen  to  the  quiet,  and  it  chilled  him  over  again.  The 
sound  of  footsteps  over  the  stone  pavements,  the  distant  clang  of  a 
hansom  driving  up,  the  occaiiional  voices  that  passed  his  window,  all 
the  noises  of  town,  would  have  been  delightful  to  him :  but  instead 
here  be  was  at  Mount,  all  ainne,  with  miles  of  park  separating  him 
from  any  living  creature,  except  the  maids  and  outdoor  man  who  had 
been  left  in  charge. 

Next  morning  it  was  fine,  which  mended  matters  a  little.  Fine! 
he  said  to  himself  with  a  little  shiver.  But  he  buttoned  up  hi' 
greatcoat  and  went  out,  bent  upon  doing  his  duty.  He  went  to  the 
Beotory  first,  feeling  that  at  least  this  would  be  an  oasis  in  the 
desert,  and  found  the  clergy  sitting  in  two  different  rooms,  over  two 
aermons,  which  was  not  a  cheerful  sight.  The  Sector  was  writing 
his  with  the  calm  fluency  of  thirty  years  of  use  and  wont :  but  poor 
Charley  was  biting  his  pen  over  his  manuscript  with  an  incapacity 
which  every  successive  Sunday  seemed  to  increase  rather  than 
diminish,  '  My  father,  he  has  got  into  the  way  of  it,'  the  Curate  said 
in  a  tone  which  was  half  admiring,  half  despairing.  Charley  did  not 
feel  sure  that  he  himself  would  ever  get  into  the  way  of  it.  He  had 
to  take  the  afternoon  service  when  the  audience  was  a  very  dispiriting 
«ne :  even  Miss  Fanny  Woodhead  did  not  come  in  the  aflemoon, 
and  the  organ  was  played  by  the  schoolmaster,  and  the  hymns  were 
lugubrious  beyond  description.  As  the  days  began  to  grow  longer, 
and  the  winter  chill  to  take  ever  a  deeper  and  deeper  hold,  the 
Curate  had  felt  the  moumfulness  of  the  position  close  round  him. 
When  Mount  was  shut  up  there  was  nobody  to  sp^  to,  nobody 
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to  refer  to,  no  variety  in  his  life.  A  house  with  only  two  men  in  it, 
in  the  depths  of  the  country,  with  no  near  neighbours,  and  not  & 
very  violent  strain  of  work,  and  no  special  relief  of  interesting 
pursuits,  is  seldom  a  cheerful  house.  When  Charley  looked  up  from 
his  heavy  studies  and  saw  Heathcote,  he  almost  upset  his  table  in 
bis  jump  of  delighted  welcome.  Then  there  succeeded  a  moment 
of  alarm.  'Are  tbey  all  well? — ^nothing  has  happened?'  he  cried, 
in  sudden  panic.  'Nothing  at  all,'  Heathcote  said,  'except  what 
concems  myself.'  And  it  amused  the  stranger  to  see  how  relieved 
his  host  was  by  this  assurance,  and  how  cheerfully  he  drew  that 
other  chair  to  the  fire  to  discuss  the  business  which  only  concerned 
BO  secondary  a  person.  Charley,  however,  was  as  sympathetic  as 
heart  could  desire,  and  ready  to  be  int«rested  in  eveiything.  He 
understood  and  applauded  the  new  Squire's  sentiments  in  respect 
to  bis  property,  and  his  new  responsibilities.  '  It  is  quite  true,'  the 
Curate  said  with  a  very  grave  face, '  that  it  makes  the  greatest  differ- 
ence to  everyljody.  When  Mount  is  shut  up  the  very  sky  has  less 
light  in  it,'  said  the  good  fellow,  growing  poetical.  Heathcote  had  a 
comprehension  of  the  feeling  in  his  own  person  which  he  could 
scarcely  have  believed  in  a  little  while  ago,  but  he  could  scaroety 
help  laughing,  which  was  inhuman,  at  tlie  profound  depression  in 
Charley  Ashley's  face,  and  which  showed  in  every  line  of  his  large, 
limp  figure.  His  countenance  itself  was  several  inches  longer  t>Mn 
it  had  been  in  brighter  days. 

*  I  am  afraid,'  said  Heathcote,  with  a  smile, '  that  so  mnch  open- 
ing of  Mount  as  my  arrival  will  make,  will  not  put  very  much  light 
into  the  sky.' 

'  And  it  is  not  only  the  company  and  the  comfort,'  said  the 
Curate,  *  we  feel  that  dreadfully,  my  father  and  I — but  there  is  more 
than  that.  If  anyone  was  ill  in  the  village,  there  was  somebody 
down  directly  from  Mount  with  beef-tea  and  wine  and  whatever  wa« 
wanted  ;  and  if  anyone  was  in  trouble,  it  was  always  a  consolation  to 
tell  it  to  the  young  ladies,  and  to  hear  what  they  thought.  The 
farmers  could  not  do  anything  tyrannical,  nor  the  agents  he  hard  upon 
a  tenant — nor  anyone,'  cried  Charley,  with  enthusiasm,  *  maltreat  any- 
one else.     There  was  always  a  court  of  appeal  at  Mount.' 

'  My  dear  fellow,'  said  Heathcote, '  you  are  thinking  of  a  patriaiv 
chal  f^e — you  are  thinking  of  something  quite  obsolete,  un-modem, 
destructive  of  all  political  economy.' 

'  Thai  for  political  economy  I '  said  the  Curate,  snapping  his 
fingers ;  his  spirits  were  rising — even  to  have  someone  to  grumble  to 
was  a  consolation.  <  Political  anything  ia  very  much  out  of  place  in  a 
little  countiy  parish.  What  do  our  poor  labourers  know  about  it  ?  They 
have  so  very  little  at  the  beat  of  times,  how  are  they  to  go  on  when 
they  are  ill  or  in  trouble,  without  someone  to  give  them  a  lift  ? ' 

'  Then  they  should  have  more  for  their  work,  Ashley,  I  am  afraid 
it  is  demoraJifing  that  they  should  be  so  dependent  upon  a  Squire'a 
home.* 
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'  Who  ie  to  give  them  more  ? '  cried  the  Curate,  botlj.  '  The 
.'&aner3  have  not  got  so  very  modi  themeelveti ;  aod  I  never  said  they 
were  depCDdent ;  tbey  are  not  dependent — they  are  oomfertxUe 
enoDgh  BB  a  matter  of  fact.  Look  at  the  cottages,  you  vill  see  how 
respectable  they  all  are.  There  is  no  real  diatress  in  our  parish — 
thanks,'  he  added,  veering  roond  very  innocently  and  unconsciously 
to  the  other  aide  of  the  circle,  '  to  Mount.' 

.  'We  need  not  argue  the  point,'  said  Heatbcote,  amused.  'I 
am  as  sorry  as  you  can  be  that  the  ladies  will  not  retain  possession. 
What  is  it  to  me  ?  I  am  not  rich  enough  to  do  all  I  would,  and 
I  don't  know  the  people  as  they  did.  They  will  never  look  up  t«  me 
as  they  did  to  my  predecessors.  I  hope  my  cousins  will  return  at  all 
sventa  in  summer.  All  the  same,'  he  added,  laughing,  *I  am  quite 
illogical ' — like  you,  he  would  have  said,  but  forbore.  *  I  want  them  to 
come  back,  and  yet  I  feel  this  infection  of  duty  that  you  speak  of.  It 
iseems  to  me  that  it  be  must  my  business  to  live  here  heooeforward— 
ihougb  I  confess  to  you  I  think  it  will  be  very  dismal,  and  I  dmt 
laow  what  I  shall  do.' 

'  It  will  be  dismal,'  said  the  Curate ;  his  face  had  lighted  up  for  s 
xaomeut,  then  rapidly  clouded  over  again,  <  /  don't  Imow  what  yon 
will  do.     You  that  have  been  always  used  to  a  luxurious  town  life — ' 

'  Not  so  luxurious — and  not  so  exclusively  town'  '  Heatheote 
ventured  to  interpose,  feeling  a  whimsical  annoyance  at  this  repetitioa 
of  his  own  thoughts. 

'  — And  who  dont  know  the  people,  nor  imderstand  what  to  do,  and 
what  not  to  do— it  takes  a  long  apprentice^ip,'  said  Charley,  very 
gravely.  *  You  see,  an  injudicious  liberality  would  be  very  bad  foi 
them — it  would  pauperise  instead  of  elevating.  It  is  not  everyhod; 
that  knows  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad  in  help.  People  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  kind  of  life  do  more  harm  than  good.' 

*  You  don't  give  me  very  much  encouragement  to  settle  down  on 
my  property  and  learn  how  to  be  a  patriarch  in  my  torn,'  said 
Mountford,  with  a  laugh. 

'  No,  I  don't,'  said  the  Curate,  his  lace  growing  longer  and 
4onger.  The  presence  of  Heatbcote  Mountford  at  Mount,  had 
ismiled  upon  him  for  a  moment.  It  would  be  better  than  nothing;  it 
would  imply  some  companionship,  sympathy  more  or  less,  someone  to 
take  a  wjUk  with  occasiooally,  or  to  have  a  talk  with,  not  exclusively 
parochial ;  but  when  the  Curate  reflected  that  HeaUicote  at  Mount 
woald  altogether  do  away  with  the  likelihood  of '  the  family  *  coming 
back — that  they  oould  not  rent  the  house  for  the  summer,  which 
was  a  hope  he  had  clang  to,  if  the  present  owner  of  it  was  in  posses- 
sion— Charley  at  once  perceived  that  the  immediate  pleasure  of  »  neigh- 
bour would  be  a  fatal  advantage,  and  with  honest  simplicity  applied 
himself  to  the  task  of  subduing  his  visitor's  new-bom  enthusiasm. 
'  You  see,'  ha  said, '  it's  quite  different  making  a  new  beginning, 
knowing  nothing  about  it,  and  having  been  bom  here,  and  acquainted 
with  the  people  all  your  life.' 
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'  Everybody  most  have  kDown,  however,'  said  Heathoote,  slightly 
piqoed,  *  tbnt  the  property  would  change  hands,  some  time  or  other, 
and  that  great  alterations  must  he  made.' 

'Oh  yes,  everybody  knew  that,'  fiaid  the  Curate,  with  deadly 
seiioQsness ;  '  but,  you  see,  when  you  say  a  thing  must  happen  some 
time,  you  never  know  when  it  will  happ^,  and  it  is  always  a  shock 
when  It  comes.  The  old  Squire  was  a  hearty  mas,  not  at  all  old  for  his 
years.  He  was  not  so  old  as  my  father,  and  I  hope  A«  has  a  great 
deal  of  work  left  in  him  yet.  And  then  it  was  all  bo  sudden ;  none  of  us 
bad  been  able  to  familiarise  ourselves  even  with  the  idea  that  you 
vere  going  to  sncceed,  when  in  a  moment  it  was  all  over,  and  you  KtXii 
sQcceeled.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  we  are  not  very  glad  to  have 
jon,'  said  Charley,  with  a  dubious  smile,  suddenly  perceiving  the 
equivocal  civility  of  all  he  had  been  saying ;  *  it  is  a  great  deal  better 
than  we  could  have  expected.  Knowing  them  and  liking  them,  you 
can  have  so  much  more  sympathy  with  ua  about  them.  And  as  you 
wish  them  to  comeback,  if  that  ia  possible ' 

*  Certainly,  I  do  wish  them  to  come  hack — if  it  is  possible,'  said 
Ueathcote,  but  his  countenance,  too,  grew  somewhat  long.  He  would 
have  liked  for  himself  a  warmer  reception,  perhaps.  And  when  he  went 
to  Bee  Mr.  Ashley,  though  his  welcome  was  very  warm,  and  though 
the  Rector  was  absolutely  gleeful  over  his  arrival  and  confided  to  him 
ioBtantly  half  a  dozen  matters  in  which  it  would  be  well  that  he 
should  interest  himself  at  once,  still  it  was  not  very  long  before  *  they ' 
tecnrred  also  to  the  old  man's  mind  as  the  chief  object  of  interest. 
'  Why  are  they  going  abroad  ?  it  would  be  far  better  if  they  would 
come  home,'  said  the  Gector,  who  afterwards  apologised,  however,  with 
anxious  humility.  *  I  beg  your  pardon — I  beg  your  pardon  with  all  my 
heart.  I  forgot  actually  Uiat  Mount  had  changed  hands.  Of  course, 
«f  course,  it  is  quite  natural  that  they  should  go  abroad.  They  have 
no  home,  so  to  speak,  till  they  have  made  up  their  mind  to  choose 
one,  and  I  always  think  that  is  one  of  the  hardest  things  in  the 
vodd  to  do.  It  is  a  blessing  we  do  not  appreciate,  Mr.  Mountford^ 
tA  have  our  home  chosen  for  us  and  settled  beyond  our  power  to 


'I  don't  think  Mrs.  Mountford  dislikes  the  power  of  choice,'  said 
Heathcote ;  *  bub  so  iar  as  I  am  conceiued,  you  know  I  should  he  Teiy 
thankful  if  they  would  continue  to  occupy  their  old  home.' 

'I  know,  I  know.  Youhave  spokenmostkindly,mostgenerously, 
eiactly  as  I  could  have  wished  you  to  speak,'  said  the  Hector,  patting 
Heathcote  ou  the  shoulder,  as  if  he  had  been  a  good  boy.  Then  he 
took  hokl  of  his  arm  and  drew  him  towards  the  window,  and  looked 
into  his  vges.  '  It  is  a  delidate  question,'  he  saul,  <  I  know  it  is  a 
delicate  question  :  but  you've  been  in  town  and  no  doubt  you  have 
heard  all  about  it.     Wl^t  is  going  to  happen  about  Anne  ?' 

'Nothing  that  I  know  of,'  Heathcote  replied  briefly.  'Nothing 
has  been  said  to  me.' 

'  Tchk,  tchk,  tchk  1 '  said  the  Rector. with  that  particular  action 
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of  tlie  tongue  upon  the  palate,  which  is  so  usual  an  expresRian  of 
bother,  or  annoyauce,  or  regret,  and  so  little  reducible  into  woids. 
He  shook  his  head.  '  I  don't  understand  these  sort  of  shilly-shally 
doings,'  he  said ;  *  they  would  have  been  incomprehensible  when  I 
was  a  young  man.' 

The  same  question  was  repeated  by  Mr.  Loseby,  whom  next  day 
Heathcote  went  to  see,  driving;  orer  to  Hunston  in  the  Rector's  little 
carriage,  with  the  sober  old  hor^e,  which  was  in  itsdf  almost  a 
member  of  the  clerical  profession.  Air.  Loseby  received  him  with 
open  arms,  and  much  commended  the  interest  which  he  was  showinB 
in  bis  property.  '  But  Mount  will  be  a  dreary  place  to  live  in  all  ly 
yourself,'  he  said.  *  If  J  were  you  I  would  take  up  my  abode  at  the 
Rectory,  at  least  till  you  can  have  your  establishment  set  on  a  proper 
footing.  And  now  that  is  settled,'  said  the  lawyer  (though  nothing 
was  settled), '  tell  me  all  about  Anne.* 

'  I  know  nothing  to  tell  you,'  said  Heathcote.  '  Mr.  I>ougUs  is 
always  there ' 

'  Mr.  Douglas  is  always  there !  but  there  is  nothing  to  tell, 
nothing  settled;  what  does  the  fellow  mean?  Do  you  suppose  she  is 
going  to  forego  every  advantage,  and  go  drag^ng  on  for  years  to  suit 
his  convenience  ?     If  you  tell  me  eo ' 

*But  I  don't  tell  you  so,'  cried  Heathcote;  *I  tell  you  nothing — 
I  don't  know  anything.  In  short,  if  you  dun't  mind,  I'd  rather  not 
discuss  the  question.  I  begin  to  be  of  your  opinion,  that  I  was  a  fool 
not  to  turn  up  a  year  sooner.  There  was  nothing  to  keep  me  that  I 
am  aware  of;  I-  might  as  well  have  come  sooner  as  later ;  but  I  don't 
know  that  anyone  is  to  he  blamed  for  that.' 

*  Ah !  *  said  the  old  lawyer,  rubbing  his  hands,  *  what  a  settlement 
that  would  have  made  I  Anne  would  have  kept  her  money,  and  little 
Rose  her  proper  place  and  a  pretty  little  fortune,  just  like  herself— 
and  probably  would  have  married  William  Ashley,  a  very  good  nort  of 
young  fellow.  There  would  have  been  some  pleasure  in  arranging  a 
settlement  like  that.  I  remember  when  I  drew  out  the  papers  for 
her  mother's  marriage — that  was  the  salvation  of  the  MountJbrds — 
they  were  sliding  downhill  as  fast  as  they  could  before  that ;  but  Miss 
Roper,  who  was  the  first  Mrs.  St.  John  Mountford,  set  all  straight. 
You  get  the  advantage  of  it  more  or  less,  Mr.  Heathcote,  though 
the  connection  is  so  distant.  Even  your  part  of  the  property  is  in 
a  vei;  different  condition  from  what  it  was  when  I  remember  it 
first.  And  if  you  bad — ^not  been  a  fool — but  had  come  in  time  and 
tried  your  chance Ah  1  however,  I  daresay  if  it  had  been  so,  some- 
thing would  have  come  in  the  way  all  the  same ;  you  wonM  not 
have  fancied  each  other,  or  something  would  have  h^pened.  Bnt 
if  that  fellow  thinks  that  he  is  to  blow  hot  and  oold  with  Anne ' 

'  I  don't  like  the  mere  su^estion.  Pardon  me,'  said  Heathcote^ 
*  I  am  sure  you  mean  nothing  but  love  and  tenderness  to  my  cousin : 
bat  I  cannot  have  such  a  thing  suggested.  Whatever  happens  t* 
Aone  Mountford,  there  will  be  nothing  den^atory  to  her  dignity  \ 
lothing  beneath  her  own  fine  character,  I  am  soie  of  that.' 
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*  I  accept  the  reproof,'  said  Mr.  Loseby,  with  more  tvinkle  than 
usual  in  his  spectacles,  but  less  power  of  vision  through  them.  '  I 
accept  the  reproof.  What  was  all  heaven  and  earth  about,  Heath- 
oote  Mountford,  that  you  were  left  dandling  about  that  weariBome 
Vanity  Fair  that  you  call  the  world,  instead  of  coming  here  a  year 
since,  when  you  were  wanted  ?  If  there  is  one  thing  more  than 
another  that  wants  explaining  it  is  the  matrimonial  mismanage- 
meat  of  this  world.  It's  no  angel  that  has  the  oare  of  that,  I'll 
answer  for  it  1'  cried  the  little  man  with  comic  indignation.  And  then 
be  took  off  bis  spectacles  and  wiped  them,  and  grasped  Heathcote 
Moimtford  by  the  hand  and  entreated  him  to  stay  to  dinner,  which, 
indeed,  the  recluse  of  Mount  was  by  no  means  unwilling  to  do. 

CnAPTBit  XXIX. 

CBABLET   INIEBFEBES. 

Heathcote  Mouktfobd,  however,  notwitbstanding  the  dullness  and 
the  dismal  weather,  and  all  the  imperfections  of  the  incomplete 
household,  continued  at  Mount.  The  long  blanks  of  country  life, 
nothing  happening  from  the  arrival  of  one  post  to  another,  no  stir  of 
life  about,  only  the  unbroken  stillness  of  the  rain  or  the  sunshine,  the 
good  or  bad  weather,  the  one  tempting  him  out,  the  other  keeping 
him  within,  were  all  novelties,  though  of  the  heavy  kind,  and  gave 
him  a  kind  of  amused-spectator  consciousness  of  the  tedium,  rather  than 
any  suffering  from  it.  He  was  not  so  easily  affected  as  many  people 
would  he  by  the  circumstances  of  external  life,  and  knowing  that  he 
could  at  any  moment  go  back  to  his  den  at  the  Albany,  he  took 
the  much  deeper  seclusion  of  Mount  as  a  sort  of '  retreat,'  in  which  he 
could  look  out  upon  the  before  and  after,  and  if  he  sometimes  'pined 
for  what  was  not,'  yet  could  do  it  unenviously  and  unbitterly,  won- 
dering at  rather  than  objecting  to  the  strange  misses  and  blunders 
of  life.  Mr.  Loseby,  who  had  tutored  Anne  in  her  duties,  did  the 
same  for  Heathcote,  showing  him  by  what  means  he  could  '  take  ao 
interest*  in  the  dwellers  upon  his  land,  so  as  to  be  of  some  use 
to  them.  And  he  rode  about  the  country  with  the  land-agent,  and 
hecame  aware,  and  became  proud  as  he  became  aware,  of  the  character 
of  his  own  possessions,  of  the  old  farmhouses,  older  than  Mount  itself, 
and  the  old  cottages,  toppling  to  their  ruin,  among  which  were  many 
that  Anne  had  doomed.  Wherever  he  went  he  heard  of  what  Miss 
Anne  had  done,  and  settled  to  do.  The  women  in  the  condemned  cot- 
tages told  him  tbe  improvements  she  had  promised,  and  he,  in  most 
caees,  readily  undertook  to  carry  out  these  promises,  notwithstanding 
his  want  of  means,  <  They're  doing  it  at  Lilford,  where  Miss  Ansc 
has  been  and  given  her  orders,'  said  the  women.  'I  don't  know  wby 
there  should  be  differences  made.  We're  as  good  every  bit  as  the 
Ijlfctd  folks.'  '  But  you  have  not  got  Miss  Anne,'  said  Heathcote- 
And  then  there  would  be  an  outburst  of  lamentations,  interrupted  by 
•"Doug  questioning.  '  Why  hav'kn't  we  got  Miss  Anne  ? — is  it  true 
as  all  the  money  has  been  left  away  from  her?'     Heathcotp  had, 
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&  great  many  questions  of  this  kind  to  answer,  and  soon  b^ah  to 
feel  that  he  himself  was  the  supposed  culprit  to  whom  the  estate  bad 
been  *  left  away.'  '  I  am  supposed  to  be  yonr  supplanter,'  he  wrote  to 
AQDe  herself,  '  and  I  /ec/  your  deputy  doing;  your  work  for  you.  Dear 
Lady  of  Mount,  send  me  your  orders.  I  wiU  cany  them  oTit  to  the 
best  of  my  ability.  I  am  poor,  and  not  at  all  clever  about  the  needs 
of  the  estate,  but  I  think,  don't  you  think  ?  that  the  great  Mr.  Bnl- 
strode,  who  is  so  good  as  to  be  my  agent,  is  something  of  a  bully,  and 
does  not  by  any  means  do  his  spiriting  gently.  What  do  you  think? 
You  are  not  an  ignoramus,  like  me.'  This  letter  Anne  answered  Tei; 
fully,  and  it  produced  a  correspondence  between  them  which  was 
a  great  pleasure  to  Heathcote,  and  not  only  a  pleasure,  in  some 
respects  a  help,  too.  She  approved  greatly  of  his  assumption  of  his 
natural  duties  upon  bis  own  Eihoulders,  and  kindly  encouraged  him 
*  not  to  mind '  the  bullying  of  the  agent,  the  boorishness  of  Fanoer 
Sawlins,  and  the  complaints  of  the  Spriggs.  In  this  matter  of  the 
estate  Anne  felt  the  advantage  of  her  experience.  She  wrote  to  him 
in  a  semi-maternal  way,  understanding  that  the  information  she  had 
to  give  placed  her  in  a  position  of  superiority,  while  she  gave  it,  at 
least.  Heathcote  was  infinitely  amused  by  these  pretensions;  he 
liked  to  be  schooled  by  her,  and  made  her  very  humble  replies; 
but  the  burden  of  all  his  graver  thoughts  was  still  that  regirt 
expressed  by  Mr.  Loseby,  Why,  why  had  he  not  made  hia  appeuanee 
a  year  before  ?     But  now  it  was  too  late. 

Thus  the  winter  went  on.  The  Mountforda  had  gone  abroad. 
They  had  been  in  all  the  places  where  English  iamilies  go  while  their 
crape  is  still  fresh,  to  Paris  and  Cannes,  and  into  Italy,  trying,  as  Mi& 
Mountford  said,  *tfae  effect  of  a  little  change.'  And  they  all  liked  itj 
ic  is  needless  to  deny.  They  were  so  unaccustomed  to  use  their  wing) 
that  the  mere  feeling  of  the  first  flight,  the  wild  freedom  and  sense  of 
boundless  action  and  power  over  themselves  filled  them  with  pleasure. 
They  were  not  to  come  back  till  the  summer  was  nearly  over,  going 
to  Switzerland  for  the  hot  weather,  when  Italy  became  too  warai. 
They  had  not  intended,  when  they  set  out,  to  stay  so  long,  but  indeed 
it  was  nearly  a  year  from  the  period  of  Mr.  Mountford's  death  when 
they  came  home.  They  did  not  return  to  Park  Lane,  nor  to  aoj 
other  settled  abode,  but  went  to  one  of  the  many  hotels  near  Heath- 
cote's  chambers,  to  rest  for  a  few  days  before  they  settled  what  they 
were  to  do  for  the  autumn ;  for  it  was  Mrs.  Mountford's  desire  to  go 
f  abroad '  again  for  the  winter,  staying  only  some  three  months  at 
home.  When  tie  little  world  about  Monnt  heard  of  this,  they  were 
agitated  by  various  feelings — desire  to  get  them  back  alternating  in 
the  minds  of  the  good  people  with  indignation  at  the  idea  of  their 
renewed  wanderings,  which  were  all  put  down  to  the  frivolity  of  Mrs. 
Mountford ;  and  a  continually  growing  wonder  and  const^nation  a* 
to  thefuture  of  Anne.  '  She  has  no  light  to  keep  a  poor  mut  hanging 
on  so  long,  when  there  can  be  no  possible  reason  for  it ;  when  it  would 
— lly  be  an  advantage  for  her  to  Iiare  someone  to  &I1  back  upon*' 
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Min  Woodbead  said,  in  nghteouB  indignation  over  her  friend's  extra- 
ordinary  conduct — eztraoidinary  as  she  thought  it.  *  Bose  h«a  her 
mother  to  go  with  ber.  And  I  think  poor  Mr.  Douglas  is  being 
treated  very  badly  for  my  part.  They  ought  to  come  borne  here,  and 
stay  for  the  three  months,  and  get  the  marriage  over,  among  their 
own  people.'  Fanny  Woodbead  waa  considered  through  all  the  three 
adjacent  parishes  to  be  a  person  of  great  jodgment,  and  the  Rector, 
ibr  one,  was  veiy  much  impressed  with  this  enggestion.  <I  tbink 
Fanny's  idea  ebould  be  acted  upon.  I  tbink  it  certainly  should  be 
acted  on,'  he  said.  'The  year's  mourning  for  her  fether  will  be  over, 
if  that  is  what  they  are  waiting  for — and  look  at  all  the  correspon- 
dence aha  has,  and  the  trouble.  She  wants  somebody  to  help  her. 
Someone  ahonld  certainly  suggest  to  Anne  that  it  would  be  a  right 
tiung  t^  follow  Fanny  Woodhead's  advice.'  Heathcote,  who,  though 
hel^  allowed  himself  a  month  of  the  season,  was  back  again  in 
Mount,  with  a  modest  household  gathered  roand  him,  and  every  iodi" 
cation  of  a  man  'settling  down,'  concurred  in  this  counsel,  so  far  as  to 
write,  urging  very  wanuly  that  Mount  should  be  their  bead-quarters 
while  they  remained  in  England.  Mr.  Loseby  was  of  opinion  that 
tiie  match  was  one  which  never  would  come  off  at  all,  an  idea 
which  moved  several  bosoms  with  an  unusual  tremor.  There  was 
a  great  deal  of  agitation  altogether  on  the  subject  among  the  little 
circle,  which  felt  that  the  concerns  of  the  Mountfotda  were  more  or 
less  concerns  of  their  own ;  and  when  it  was  known  that  Charley 
Aihky,  who  was  absent  on  his  yearly  holiday,  was  to  see  the  ladles 
on  Im  way  throogh  London,  there  was  a  general  impression  that 
B<Knethittg  would  come  of  it — that  he  would  be  able  to  set  their  duty 
before  them,  or  to  expedite  the  settlement  of  aflairs  in  one  way  or 
another.  The  Curate  himself  said  nothing  to  anyone,  but  be  bad 
a  very  serious  purpose  in  his  mind.  He  it  was  who  bad  introduced 
tbese  two  to  each  other ;  his  headship  had  been  the  link  which  had 
connected  Douglas — so  &r  as  affairs  had  yet  gone,  very  disastrously — 
with  the  woman  who  had  been  the  adoi-ation  of  poor  Charley's  own 
life.  He  had  resigned  her,  having  neither  hopes  nor  rights  to  resign, 
to  his  friend,  wit^  a  generous  abandonment,  and  had  been  loyal  to 
Cosmo  as  to  Anne,  though  at  the  cost  of  no  little  suffering  to  hintself. 
But,  if  it  were  possible  that  Anne  herself  was  being  neglected,  then 
Charley  felt  that  he  bad  a  right  to  a  word  in  the  matter.  He  was 
operimenting  sadly  in  French  seaside  amasements  with  his  brother 
at  Boulogne,  when  the  ladies  returned  to  England.  Charley  and 
Vt'iUie  were  neither  of  tbem  great  in  French.  They  had  begun  by 
thinking  all  the  humouis  of  the  bathing  place  '  fiin,'  and  laughing 
mig^itily  at  the  men  in  their  bathing  dresses,  and  feeling  scandalised  at 
their  presence  among  the  ladies  in  alt  their  coquettish  costumes  de 
i>aia ;  but,  after  a  few  days,  tbey  had  become  very  much  bored,  and  felt 
the  drawback  of  having  'nothing  to  do;'  so  that,  when  they  heard  that 
ths  MoontfimlB  bad  crossed  the  Channel  and  were  in  London,  the  two 
young  men  made  haste  to  follow.  It  was  tbe  end  of  July  when  every- 
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bod;  was  ruBhing  out  of  town,  and  only  a  small  Eprinkling  of  semi- 
laatuonable  peraons  were  to  be  Been  in  the  scorched  and  baked  pub. 
The  Mountfords  were  aoderatood  to  be  in  town  only  for  a  few  <laja. 
It  was  k11  that  any  lady  who  respected  herself  could  imagiDe  possible 
at  this  time  of  the  year. 

'  I  suppose  they'll  be  changed,'  Willie  said  to  his  brother,  as  they 
made  their  way  to  the  hotel.  *  I  have  never  seen  them  since  all 
these  changes  came  about ;  that  is,  I  have  never  seen  Rose.  I  eup- 
pose  Rose  won't  be  Rose  now,  to  me  at  least.  It  is  rather  funny  that 
such  a  tremendous  change  should  come  about  between  two  tim»  of 
seeing  a  personwbom  you  have  known  all  your  life.'  By '  rather  funoj ' 
Willie  meant  something  much  the  reverse  of  amusing :  but  that  is  the 
way  of  English  youth.  He,  too,  had  entertained  his  little  dreamE, 
which  had  been  of  a  more  substantial  character  than  his  brother's;  for 
Willie  was  destined  for  the  bar,  and  had,  or  believed  himself  to  tmre^ 
chances  much  superior  to  those  of  a  country  clergyman.  And 
according  to  the  original  disposition  of  Mr.  St.  John  Mountfonl's 
adairs,  a  rising  young  fellow  at  the  bar,  with  Willie  Ashley's  hopes  and 
connections,  would  have  been  no  very  bad  match  for  little  Rose. 
This  it  was  that  made  him  feel  it  was  '  funny,'  But  still  his  heart 
was  not  gone  together  in  one  great  sweep  out  of  his  breast,  like 
Charley's.  And  he  went  to  see  his  old  friends  with  a  little  quicken- 
ing of  his  pulse,  yet  a  composed  determination  '  to  see  if  it  was  any 
use.'  If  it  seemed  to  him  that  there  was  still  an  opening,  Willie  was 
not  afraid  of  Rose's  fortune,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  form  ulterior 
plans  ;  and  be  stood  on  this  great  vantage  ground  that,  if  he  found  it 
was  not  *  any  use,'  he  bad  no  intention  of  breaking  his  heart. 

When  they  went  in,  however,  to  the  hotel  sitting-room  in  which 
the  Mountfords  were,  they  found  Rose  and  her  mother  with  thai 
bonnets  on,  ready  to  go  out,  and  there  were  but  a  few  minutes  for 
conversation.  Rose  was  grown  and  developed  so  that  her  old  adoier 
scarcely  recognised  her  lor  the  6r8t  minute.  She  was  in  a  white 
dress,  profusely  trimmed  with  black,  and  made  in  a  feahion  to  which 
the  young  men  were  unaccustomed,  the  latest  Parisian  fashion, 
which  tliey  did  not  understand,  indeed,  but  which  roused  all  their 
English  conservatism  of  feeling,  as  much  as  if  they  had  understood  it 
'Ob,  how  nice  of  you  to  come  to  see  us!'  Rose  cried.  'Are  you 
really  passing  through  London,  and  were  you  at  Boulogne  when  «e 
came  through?  I  never  could  have  imagined  you  in  I^'rance,  either 
the  one  or  the  other.  How  did  you  get  on  with  the  talking  ?  Vou 
could  not  have  any  fim  in  a  place  unless  you  understood  what  people 
were  saying.  Mamma,  I  don't  think  we  ought  to  wait  for  Mr- 
Douglas  ;  it  is  getting  so  late.' 

'  Here  is  Mr.  Douglas,'  said  Mrs.  Motmtford ;  *  he  b  always 
punctual.  Anne  is  not  going  with  us;  she  has  so  much  to  do — there 
is  quite  a  packet  of  letters  from  Mr,  Loset^.  If  you  would  rather  he 
let  off  going  with  us,  Mr.  Douglas,  you  have  tmly  to  say  so;  I  an 
aure  we  can  do  very  well  by  ourselves.' 
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But  at  thia  sugj^eetion  Rose  pouted,  a  change  of  expression  whicli 
wu  not  lost  upoD  the  anxious  spectators. 

'  I  came  for  the  express  purpose  of  going  with  you,'  said  Cosmo ; 
'whj  should  I  be  turned  off  noff  ?' 

'Oh,  I  only  thought  that  because  of  Anne ;  but  of  course 

yon  will  see  Anne  after.  Will  you  all,  like  good  people,  come  back 
and  dine,  as  we  are  going  out  now?  Xo,  Charley,  I  will  not,  indeed, 
take  any  refusaL  I  want  to  hear  all  about  Mount,  dear  Mount — and 
what  Heatfacote  Alouotford  is  doing.  Anne  wishes  us  to  go  to 
HuDston ;  but  I  don't  know  that  I  should  like  to  be  so  near  without 
b«ng  at  Mount.* 

'Is  Anne  too  busy  to  see  us  now?  I  should  just  like  to  say 
how  d'you  do.' 

*  Oh,  if  you  will  wait  a  little,  I  don't  doubt  that  you  will  see  her. 
But  I  am  sure  you  will  excuse  us  now,  as  we  had  fixed  to  go  out. 
We  shall  see  you  this  eTening.  Mind  you  are  here  by  seven  o'clock,' 
cried  Mrs.  Mountford,  shaking  her  fingers  at  them  in  an  airy  way 
which  she  had  learned  'abroad.'  And  Rose  said,  as  they  went  out, 
'Yes,  do  come,  I  want  to  hear  all  about  Mount.'  About  two  minutes 
iit«r  they  lefl  the  room  Anne  came  in.  She  bad  not  turned  into  a 
apider  or  wasp,  like  Rose  in  her  Paris  costume,  but  she  was  much 
changed.  She  no  longer  carried  her  head  high,  but  had  got  a  habit 
of  bowing  it  slightly,  which  made  a  curious  difference  in  her  appear- 
iQce.  She  was  like  a  tall  Sower  bent  by  the  winds,  bowing  before 
them ;  she  was  more  pale  than  she  used  to  be ;  and  to  Charley  it 
seemed  that  there  was  an  inquiry  in  her  eyes,  which  first  cast  one 
glance  round,  as  if  asking  something,  before  they  turned  with  a 
little  gleam  of  pleasure  to  the  strangers. 

'You  here?' Anne  said.  'How  glad  I  am  to  see  yout  When 
did  you  come,  and  where  are  you  staying?  I  am  so  sorry  that 
mammft  and  Rose  have  gone  out ;  but  yon  must  come  back  and  see 
them :  or  will  you  wait  ?  They  will  soon  be  back ; '  and  once  more 
she  threw  a  glance  round,  investigating — as  if  some  one  could  be 
hiding  somewhere,  Willie  said.  But  his  brother  knew  better. 
Charley  felt  that  there  was  the  bewilderment  of  wonder  in  her  eyes, 
uid  felt  that  it  miut  be  a  new  experience  to  her  that  Cosmo  should  not 
wait  to  see  her.  For  a  moment  the  light  seemed  to  fade  in  her  face, 
then  came  back :  and  she  sat  down  and  talked  with  a  subdued  sweet- 
ness that  w^t  to  their  hearts.  '  Not  to  Mount,'  she  said ;  *  Heath- 
cote  is  very  kind,  but  I  don't  think  I  will  go  to  Mount.  To  Hunston 
tather — where  we  can  see  everybody  all  the  same.' 

'  What  is  the  matter  with  Anne  ? '  Willie  Ashley  asked,  wonder- 
ing, when  they  came  away.  '  It  can't  be  because  she  has  lost  her 
money.  She  has  no  more  spirit  left  in  her.  She  has  not  a  laugh 
left  in  her.  What  is  the  cause  of  it  all  P '  But  the  Curate  made  no 
uuwer.  He  set  his  teeth,  and  he  said  not  a  word.  There  was  very 
little  to  be  got  out  of  him  all  that  day.  He  went  gloomily  about  with 
his  brother,  turning  Willie's  holiday  into  a  somewhat  poor  sort  of 
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mary-inakiiig.  And  vheo  the^  went  to  dinner  with  tlie  Monnt- 
forda  at  night,  Charley's  osital  taciturnity  waa  so  much  aggravated 
that  he  scarcely  could  be  Baid  to  talk  at  all.  But  the  dinner  vas 
gay  enough.  Rose,  it  seemed  to  young  Ashley,  who  had  his  pfivste 
reasons  for  being  critical, '  kept  it  up '  vith  Douglas  in  a  way  which 
was  not  at  all  pleaaaut.  They  had  been  together  all  the  afbemoon, 
and  bad  all  sorta  of  little  recollections  in  common.  Anne  was  much 
less  subdued  than  io  the  morning,  and  talked  like  her  old  self,  yet 
with  a  diflference.  It  wan  when  the  party  broke  up,  however,  thst 
Willie  Ashley  felt  liimself  most  ill-used.  He  was  left  entirely  out 
in  the  cold  by  his  brother,  who  said  to  him  briefly, '  I  am  going  home 
with  Douglas,'  and  threw  Mm  on  his  own  devices.  If  it  bad  not 
been  that  some  faint  guess  crossed  the  younger  brother's  mind  as  ta 
Cbarley'e  meaning,  he  would  have  felt  himself  very  badly  used. 

The  Curate  put  his  arm  within  his  friend's.  It  was  somewhat 
against  the  grain,  for  he  did  not  feel  so  amicable  as  he  looked.  '  I  am 
coming  back  vrith  you,'  he  said.  '  We  have  not  had  a  talk  for  k> 
long.     I  want  to  know  what  you've  been  after  all  this  long  while.' 

'  Very  glad  of  a  talk,'  said  Douglas,  but  neither  was  he  quite  as 
much  gratified  as  he  professed  to  be  ;  '  but  as  for  coming  back  with 
me,  I  don't  know  where  that  is  to  be,  for  I  am  going  to  the  club.' 

'  FU  walk  with  you  there,'  said  Charley.  However,  after  this 
announcement  Cosmo  changed  his  mind:  he  saw  that  there  was 
gravity  in  the  Curate's  intentions,  and  turned  big  steps  towards  hit 
rooms.  He  had  not  been  expected  there,  and  the  lamp  was  not 
lighted,  nor  anything  ready  for  him  ;  and  there  was  a  little  stumUing 
in  the  dark  and  ringing  of  bells  before  they  got  settled  comfortably 
to  their  fite-a-tefe.  Charley  seated  himself  in  a  chair  by  the  table 
while  this  was  going  on,  and  when  lights  came  he  waa  discovered  there 
as  in  a  scene  in  a  theatre,  heavy  and  dark  in  his  black  clothes,  and 
the  pale  d^peration  with  which  he  was  addressing  himself  to  hia  task. 

'Douglas,'  he  said, '  for  a  long  time  I  have  wanted  to  speak  to 
you ' 

*  Speak  away,'  said  the  other;  'but  have  a  pipe  to  sssisbyour 
utterance,  Charley.     Yon  never  could  talk  without  your  pipe.' 

The  Curate  put  away  the  offered  luxury  with  a  determined  hand. 
How  much  easier,  how  much  pleasanter  it  would  have  been  to  accept 
it,  to  veil  bis  purpose  with  the  friendly  nothings  of  conversation,  and 
thus  perhaps  delude  his  friend  into  disclosures  without,  afironting 
him  by  a  solemn  demand  I  That  would  have  been  very  well  had  ■ 
Charley  had  any  confidence  in  his  own  powers — but  he  had  not,  and 
he  put  the  temptation  away  from  him.  'No,  thank  you,  Douglas,' 
he  said, '  what  I  want  to  say  is  something  which  yon  may  think  very 
iDterfering  and  imperttaeDt.  Do  you  remember  a  year  ago  when 
you  vrere  at  the  Eeototy  and  we  had  a  talk — one  Tciy  wet  ni^it  ? ' 

■  *  Perfectly.  Yon  were  sulky  becaose  you  thought  I  had  cat  you 
out ;  but  you  always  were  the  best  of  fellows,  Charley ' 

*  Don't  talk  of  it  like  that.     You  might  have  taken  my  life 
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Uood  from  me  iSust  that,  and  I  shouldn't  have  minded.  That's  a 
figure  of  ^leech.  I  mean  that  I  gave  up  to  you  then  what  wasn't 
mine  to  give,  what  you  had  got  without  any  help  fix)m  me.  Yout 
know  whaJi  I  mean.  If  you  think  I  didn't  mind,  that  was  a  mistake. 
A  great  many  things  have  happened  since  ttra,  and  some  thingS' 
have  not  happened  that  looked  as  if  they  ought  to  have  done  so.' 
You  made  use  of  me  after  that,  and  I  wa»  glad  enough  to  be  c^  use. 
I  mot  to  ask  you  one  queation  now,  Douglas.  I  don't  say  that 
joull  like  to  be  questioned  by  me ' 

'Mo,'  said  Cosmo,  'a  man  does  not  like  to  be  questioned  by 
inoUier  man  who  has  no  particular  right  to  interfere:  fori  don't 
pretend  not  to  understand  what  you  mean.' 

'No:  you  can't  bub  understand  what  I  mean.  AU  of  us,  down 
about  Mount,  take  a  great  interest — there's  never  a  meeting  in  the 
county  t>l  any  kind  but  questions  are  always  asked.  As  for  my 
father,  he  is  excited  on  the  subject.  He  cannot  keep  quiet.  Will 
joa  t^  me  for  hia  satisfaction  and  my  own,  what  is  going  to  come  of 
U?  is  anything  going  to  come  of  it?  I  think  that,  aa  old  friends, 
3Dil  mixed  up  as  I  have  been  all  through,  I  have  a  right  to  inquire.' 

'  You  mean,'  said  Cosmo,  coolly  knocking  a  pipe  upon  the  mantel- 
piece with  his  back  turned  to  the  questioner,  whose  voice  was  broken 
¥ith  emotion,  and  who  was  grasping  the  table  nervously  all  the 
while  be  spoke — 'you  mean,  is  marriage  going  to  come  of  it?  at 
lewt,  I  suppose  that  is  what  you  mean.' 

The  Curate  replied  by  a  sort  of  inarticulate  gurgle  in  his  throat, 
an  assent  which  excitement  prevented  &cim  forming  itself  into  words. 

'  Well  I '  said  the  other.  He  took  hia  time  to  everythiog  he  did, 
filled  the  pipe  aforesaid,  lighted  it  with  various  long-drawn  puffs, 
aod  finally  seated  himself  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  dark  fireplace, 
orer  which  the  candles  on  the  mantelpiece  threw  an  additional 
abdow.     *  Well !  it  is  no  such  simple  matter  as  you  seem  to  think.' 

'  I  never  said  it  was  a  simple  matter ;  and  yet  when  one  thinks 
that  there  are  other  men,'  cried  the  Curate,  with  momentary  vehe- 
mence, '  who  would  give  their  heads ' 

Douglas  replied  to  this  outburst  with  a  momently  laugh,  which, 
if  he  had  but  known  it,  as  nearly  gave  him  over  to  punishment  as 
any  fooUsb  step  he  ever  took  in  his  life.  Fortunately  for  him  it  was 
veiy  short,  and  in  reality  more  a  laugh  of  excitement  than  of  mirth. 

'  Ob,  here's  more  than .  one,  is  there  ? '  be  said.  '  Look  here, 
Charley,  I  might  refuse  point-blank  to  answer  your  question.  I  ■ 
ehoold  have  a  perfect  right.  It  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  that  one 
man  asks  another  in  a  general  way.' 

The  Curate  did  not  make  any  reply,  and  afW  a  moment  Douglas 
continued — 

'  But  I  won't.  I  understand  your  motives,  if  you  don't  under- 
stand mine.  You  think  I  am  shilly-shallying,  that  I  ought  to  fulfil  , 
my  engagement,  that  I  am  keeping  Anne  hanging  on.' 

'  Don't  name  any  names,'  cried  Ashley,  hoarsely. 
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*I  don't  know  how  I  can  gire  70a  an  anever  without  Daminj; 
names :  but  I'll  try  to  please  you.  Look  here,  it  is  not  such  an  easy 
matter,  plain-bailing  and  straightforward  as  you  think.  Whes  I 
formed  that  engagement  I  was — well,  just  what  I  am  now — a  poor 
devil  of  a  barrister,  not  long  called,  with  very  little  money,  and  not 
much  to  do.    But,  then,  sKt  was  rich.    Did  you  make  a  remark?' 

Charley  had  stirred  UDConsciouBly,  with  a  movement  of  indignuit 
fury,  which  be  was  unable  altogether  to  restrain.  But  he  made  no 
answer,  and  Douglas  continued  with  a  quickened  and  somewhat  ex- 
cited tone — 

'  I  hope  you  don't  suppose  that  I  mean  to  say  that  had  anytbiiig 
to  do  with  the  engagement.  Stop  I  yes,  it  had.  I  should  not  have 
ventured  to  say  a  word  about  my  feelings  to  a  poor  girl.  I  should 
have  taken  myself  off  as  soon  as  they  became  too  much  for  me.  I 
don't  hide  the  truth  from  you,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  of  it.  To 
thruBt  myself  and  her  into  trouble  on  my  present  income  is  what  1 
never  would  have  thought  of.  Well,  you  know  all  that  happened  as 
well  as  I  do.  I  entreated  her  not  to  be  rash,  I  begged  her  to  thro* 
me  over,  not  bo  much  as  to  think  of  me  when  her  father  objected. 
She  paid  no  attention.     I  don't  blame  her ^ 

'  Blame  her  I ' 

*  Those  were  the  words  I  used.  I  don't  blame  her.  She  knew 
nothing  about  poverty.  She  was  not  afraid  of  it :  it  was  rather  t 
sort  of  excitement  to  her,  as  they  nay  a  revolution  was  to  the  French 
princeBses.  She  laughed  at  it,  and  defied  her  father.  If  you  think 
I  liked  that,  or  encouraged  that,  it  is  a  mistake ;  but  what  could  I 
do  ?  And  what  am  I  to  do  now  ?  Can  I  bring  her  here,  do  you 
think?  What  can  I  do  with  her?  I  am  not  well  enough  off  to 
marry.  I  should  never  have  dreamt  of  such  a  thing  on  my  own 
accoont.  If  you  could  show  me  a  way  out  of  it,  I  should  be  veiy 
thankful.  As  for  working  one's  self  into  fame  and  fortune  and  all 
that  kind  of  thing,  you  know  a  little  what  mere  romance  it  is. 
Some  fellows  do  it ;  but  they  don't  marry  to  begin  with.  I  am 
almost  glad  yon  interviewed  me  to  get  this  all  out,  What  am  1 
to  do?  I  knoxv  no  more  than  you  can  toll  me.  I  have  got  the 
character  of  playing  fast  and  loose,  of  behaving  badly  to  a  girl  whnm 
I  love  and  respect;  for  I  do  love  and  respect  her,  mind  you,  what- 
ever you  and  your  belongings  may  think  or  say.' 

'  You  could  not  well  help  yourself,  so  far  as  I  can  see,'  said  the 
Curato  hotly. 

'  That  is  all  you  know.  If  you  were  in  my  place  and  knew 
the  false  position  into  which  I  have  been  brought,  the  expectations  I 
have  been  supposed  to  raise,  the  reluctance  I  have  seemed  to  show 
in  carrying  them  out — by  Jove  I  if  you  could  only  feel  as  I  do  all 
the  miseries  of  my  position,  unable  to  stir  a  step  one  way  or 
another ' 

*  I  know  men  who  would  give  their  beads  to  stand  in  your  poEi- 
tion ' 

'  And  what  voold  they  do  in  it? '  asked  Douglas,  pulling  ineffec- 
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tually  at  the  pipe,  which  had  long  gone  out.  '  Say  yourself,  for 
eiample ;  you  are  totally  different — you  have  got  your  bouse  and 
your  settled  income,  and  you  knon  what  is  before  you.' 

'I  can't  discuss  it  in  this  way.  Do  you  imagine  that  I  have  as 
Dudi  to  spend,  to  use  youi  own  argument,'  cried  the  Curate, '  as  you 
have  here  ? ' 

'  It  is  quite  different,'  Douglas  said.  Then  be  added,  with  a  sort 
of  d(^ged  determination, '  I  am  getting  on.  I  think  I  am  getting 
the  bail  at  my  foot ;  but  to  marry  at  present  would  be  destruction — 
and  to  ber  still  more  than  to  me.' 

'  Then  the  short  and  the  long  is ' 

'The  short  and  tbe  long  is  exactly  what  I  have  told  you.  You 
may  tell  her  yourself,  if  you  please.  Whatever  love  in  a  cottage 
nuy  be,  love  in  chambers  is  impossible.  With  her  fortune  we  could 
have  married,  and  it  would  have  helped  me  on.  Without  it,  such  a 
thing  would  be  madness,  ruin  to  me  and  to  her  too.' 

Charley  rose  up,  stumbling  to  bis  feet.  '  This  is  all  yon  have  got 
to  say  ?'  he  said. 

'  Yes,  that  is  all  I  have  got  to  say ;  and,  to  tell  tbe  truth,  I  think 
it  is  wonderfully  good  of  me  to  say  it,  and  not  to  sbow  you  politely 
to  the  door ;  but  we  are  old  friends,  and  you  are  her  old  friend ' 

'  CK>od-nigbt,  Douglas,'  the  Curate  said,  abruptly.  He  did  not 
offer  his  friend  bis  hand,  but  went  out  bewildered,  stumbling  down 
the  stairs  and  out  at  the  door.  This  was  what  he  bad  yielded  up  all 
his  hopes  (but  be  never  bad  any  hopes)  for  !  this  was  what  Anne  had 
selected  out  of  tbe  world.  He  did  not  go  back  to  bis  hotel,  but 
hwk  a  long  walk  round  and  round  the  parks  in  the  dismal  lamplight, 
seeing  many  a  dismal  scene.  It  was  almost  morning  when  bis 
brother,  utterly  surprised  and  alarmed,  heard  him  come  in  at  last. 

CSAPTBR    XXX. 
THE    RECTOS   SATISFIED. 

'  No,  I  did  not  get  any  satisfaction ;  I  can't  say  that  be  gave  me  aoy 
eatisfaction,'  tbe  Curate  said. 

He  had  put  down  bis  pipe  out  of  deference  to  his  father,  wbo  bad 
come  into  the  little  den  inbubited  by  Charley  the  morning  after  his 
return.  Mr.  Ashley's  own  study  was  a  refined  and  comfortable  place, 
as  became  the  study  of  a  dignified  clei^man ;  but  his  son  had  a 
little  tbree-comered  room,  full  of  pipes  and  papers,  tbe  despair  of 
every  housemaid  that  ever  came  into  the  house.  Charley  had  felt 
himself  more  than  usually  that  morning  in  need  of  the  solace  that  bis 
pipe  could  give.  He  had  returned  home  late  tbe  evening  before,  and 
lie  had  already  had  great  discussions  with  his  brother  Willie  as  to  Sose 
Uonntford,  whom  Willie  on  a  second  interview  had  pronounced  'just 
as  nice  as  ever,'  but  whom  tbe  elder  bad  be^n  to  regard  with  ab- 
solute disgust.  Willie  bad  gone  off  to  Hunston  to  execute  a  com- 
missioii  which  in  reality  was  from  Anne,  and  which  tbe  Curate  had 
Ho.  633  ^xo,  cxnn.  x.  s.)  BR 
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thought  might  have  been  committed  to  himself — to  inquire  into  Uie 
reaources  of  the  '  Black  Bull,'  wheni  old  Sa3rmore  had  now  for  some 
time  been  landlord,  and  to  find  out  whether  the  whole  party  could  be 
accommodated  there.  The  Curate  had  lighted  his  pipe  when  bi« 
brothCT  went  off  on  this  miBsion.  He  wanted  it,  poor  fellow  I  He 
Bat  by  the  open  window  with  a  book  upon  the  ledge,  smoking  out  into 
the  garden ;  the  view  was  limited,  a  hedgerow  or  two  in  the  distance, 
breaking  the  flatness  o£  the  fields,  a  l^  old  walnut  tree  in  front 
shutting  in  one  side,  a  cltmip  of  evergreens  on  the  other.  ^Vliat  he 
was  reading  was  only  a  railway  novel  picked  up  in  mere  listleesnese ; 
he  pitched  it  away  into  a  laige  untidy  waste-paper  basket,  and  put 
down  his  pipe  when  his  father  came  in.  The  Hector  had  not  been  used 
in  bis  youth  to  such  disorderly  ways,  and  he  did  not  like  smoke. 

'  No,  sir,  DO  satie&ction ;  the  reverse  of  that — and  yet,  perhsps, 
there  is  something  to  be  said  too  on  his  side,'  the  Curate  said. 

'  Something  on  bis  side  I  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,'  cried  his 
father.  '  When  I  was  a  young  feUow,  to  behave  in  this  sort  of  ws; 
was  disgrace  to  an  honourable  man.  That  is  to  say,  nu  honoursUe 
man  would  have  been  guilty  of  it.  Your  word  was  your  word,  and  it 
any  cost  it  had  to  be  kept.' 

'  Father,'  said  Charley  with  unustial  energy,  '  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  most  unbearable  point  of  all  this  is — that  you  and  I  should  venture 
to  talk  of  any  fellow,  confound  him  I  keeping  his  word  and  behaving 
honourably  to That's  what  I  can't  put  up  with,  for  my  part' 

*  You  are  quite  right,'  said  the  Rector,  abashed  for  the  moment. 
And  then  be  added,  pettishly, '  but  what  can  we  do  ?  We  must  nfe 
the  common  words,  even  though  Anne  is  the  subject.  Charley,  there 
is  nobody  so  sear  a  brother  to  her  as  you  are,  nor  a  father  as  I.' 

'  Yes,  I  suppose  I'm  like  a  brother,'  the  Curate  said  with  a  aigh. 

'  Then  tell  me  exactly  what  tJiis  fellow  said.' 

Mr.  Ashley  was  wound  up  for  immediate  action.  Perhaps  the 
increased  tedium  of  life  since  the  departure  of  'the  family'  from 
Mount  had  made  him  more  willing,  now  when  it  seemed  to  have 
•come  to  a  climax,  for  an  excitement  of  any  kind. 

'  It  isn't  what  she  has  a  right  to,'  said  the  Cuiate,  painfully  im- 
partial when  he  had  told  his  tale.  '  She — ought  to  be  received  like  a 
blessing  wherever  she  goes.  We  know  that  better  than  anyone :  hot 
I  don't  say  that  Douglas  doesn't  know  it  too •' 

*  Don't  let  me  hear  the  fellow's  name  I ' 

'  That's  very  true,  sir,'  said  the  Curate ;  '  but,  after  all,  when  you 
come  to  think  of  it  I  Perhaps,  nowadays,  with  all  our  artificial 
arrangements,  you  know — —  At  leasl^  that's  what  people  say. 
He'd  be  bringing  her  to  poverty  to  please  himself.  He'd  be  taking 
her  out  of  her  own  sphere.  She  doesn't  know  what  poverty  means, 
that's  what  he  says — and  she  laughs  at  it.  How  can  he  bring  her 
into  trouble  which  she  doesn't  understand — that's  what  he  says.* 

<  He's  a  fool,  and  a  coward,  and  an  idiot,  and  perhaps  a  knave, 
fijT  anything  I  can  tell  I '  cried  the  Sector  in  distinct  volleys.  Then  be 
cried  sharply  with  staccato  distinctness, '  I  ehaU  go  to  town  to-nij^t.' 
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'Totown!  to-night?  I  don't  see  what. ^i>u  could  do,BirI*  said 
the  Curate,  slightly  vounded,  with  an  injured  emphasie  on  the  pro- 
noun, aa  much  as  to  say,  if  /  could  not  do  anything,  how  should  you  ? 
But  the  Hector  shook  off  this  {potest  with  a  gesture  of  impatience, 
and  went  away,  leaTing  '^^  further  ground  for  remonstraace.  It  was 
a  great  surprise  to  t^e  village  generally  to  hear  that  be  was  going 
away, .  Willie  Ashley  beard  of  it  before  he  could  get  back  from 
Hunston ;  and  Heathcote  Mountford  in  the  depths  of  the  library 
which,  the  only  part  of  the  house  he  had  interfered  with,  he  was  now 
basy  trausformlDg.  '  The  Bector  is  going  to  London  V  *  It  has 
BomethlTig  to  do  with  Anne  and  her  affair?,  take  my  word  for  it !  * 
cried  Fanny  Woodhead,  who  was  so  clear-sighted,  'and  high  time 
that  somebody  should  interfere ! ' 

The  Rector  got  in  very  late,  which,  as  everybody  knows,  is  the 
drawback  of  that  afternoon  train.  You  get  in  so  late  that  it  is 
almost  like  a  night  journey ;  and  he  was  not  bo  early  next  morning 
as  was  common  to  lum.  There  was  no  reason  why  he  should  be  early. 
He  sent  a  note  to  Anne  as  soon  as  he  was  up  to  ask  her  to  see  him 
privately,  and  about  eleven  o'clock  sallied  forth  on  his  mission. 
Mr.  Ashley  had  come  to  town  not  aa  a  peacemaker,  but,  as  it  were, 
with  a  sword  of  indignation  in  his  hand.  He  was  half  angry  with 
the  peaceful  sunshine  and  the  soft  warmth  of  the  morning.  It  was 
not  yet  hot  in  the  shady  streets,  and  little  carts  of  flowers  were  being 
driven  about,  and  all  the  vulgar  sounds  softened  by  the  genial  air. 
London  was  out  of  town,  and  there  was  an  air  of  grateful  languor 
about  everything;  few  carriages  about  the  street,  but  perpetual 
cabs  loaded  with  lu^age — pleasure  and  health  for  those  who  were 
going  away,  a  little  more  room  and  rest  for  those  who  were  re- 
maining. 

But  the  Hector  was  not  in  a  humour  to  see  the  best  side  of  any- 
thing. He  marched  along  angrily,  encouraging  himself  to  be  re- 
morseless, not  to  mind  what  Anne  might  say,  but  if  she  pleaded  for  her 
lover,  if  she  clung  to  the  fellow,  determining  to  have  no  mercy  upon 
her.  The  best  of  women  were  such  fools  in  this  respect.  The^ 
would  not  be  righted  by  their  friends  ;  they  would  prefer  to  suffer,  and 
defend  a  worthleaa  feUow,  so  to  speak,  to  the  last  drop  of  their  blood. 
But  all  the  same,  though  the  Sector  was  so  angry  and  so  determined, 
he  was  also  a  little  a&aid.  He  did  not  know  how  Anne  would  take 
hig  interference.  She  was  not  the  sort  of  girl  whom  the  oldest  friend 
could  dictate  to — to  whom  he  could  say  'Do  this,'  with  any  con- 
fidence that  she  would  do  it.  His  breath  came  quick  and  bis  heart 
b«at  now  that  the  moment  approached,  but '  There  is  nobody  so  near 
a  f&ther  to  her  as  I  am,'  he  said  to  himself,  and  this  gave  him  courage. 
Anne  received  him  in  a  little  sitting-^'oom  which  was  reserved  to  her- 
self, gbe  was  sitting  there  among  her  papers  waiting  for  him,  and 
when  he  witered  came  forward  quickly,  holding  out  her  hands,  with 
some  anxiety  in  her  face.  '  Something  has  happened  ? '  she  said, 
she  too  with  a  little  catching  of  ber  breath. 
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*■  No — nothing,  my  dear,  oothing  to  alarm  yoa ;  I  mean  reall; 
nothing  at  all,  Anne — ooly  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you ' 

She  put  him  into  a  comfortabltt  chair,  and  drew  her  own  close  to 
him,  smiling,  though  still  a  little  pale.  '  Then  it  is  all  pleasure,'  she 
eaid, '  if  it  is  not  to  be  pain.  What  a  long  time  it  is  since  I  hare 
seen  you  I  hut  we  are  going  to  Hunston,  where  we  shall  be  quite 
within  reach.  All  the  same  you  look  anxious,  dear  Mr.  Ashley — ^you 
were  going  to  apeak  to  me ' 

'About  your  own  affairs,  my  dear  child,'  he  said. 

'  Ah  1 '  a  flush  came  over  her  face,  then  she  grew  paler  than  be- 
fore. '  Xow  I  see  why  you  look  so  anziuuB,'  she  said,  with  a  faint 
smile.  '  If  it  is  only  about  me,  however,  we  will  face  it  steadily,  what- 
ever it  is         ' 

*  Anne,'  cried  the  Rector,  taking  both  her  hands  in  his — '  Anne,  my 
dear  child  I  I  have  loved  you  as  if  you  had  been  my  own  all  your  life.' 

She  thanked  him  with  her  eyes,  in  which  there  was  the  ghoBt  of  ■ 
melancholy  smile,  but  did  not  speak. 

'  And  I  can't  bear  to  see  you  slighted,  my  dear.  You  art  slighted, 
Anne,  you  whom  we  all  tmnk  too  good  for  a  king.  It  has  been 
growing  more  and  mure  intolerable  to  me  as  the  months  have  gone 
by.  I  cannot  bear  it,  I  cannot  bear  it  any  longer.  I  have  come  to 
say  to  yotirself  that  it  is  not  possible,  that  it  must  not  go  on,  that  it 
cannot  be.' 

Anne  gave  his  hands  which  held  hers  a  quick  pressnre.  '  Think 
you,'  she  said, '  dear  Mr.  Ashley,  for  coming  to  ms.  If  you  had  gone  to 
anyone  else  I  could  not  have  borne  it :  but  say  whatever  you  vill 
tome.' 

Then  be  got  lip,  hie  excitement  grooving.  '  Anne,  this  man  stands 
aloof.  Possessing  your  love,  my  dear,  and  your  promise,  he  baa — not 
claimed  either  one  or  the  other.  He  has  let  you  go  at»^>ad,  he  has 
let  you  come  home,  he  is  letting  yoti  leave  London  without  coming 
to  any  decision  or  taking  the  place  he  ought  to  take  by  youi  aide. 
Anne,  hear  me  out ;  you  have  a  diEBcult  position,  my  dear ;  you  have 
a  great  deal  to  do ;  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  you  to  have  someone 
to  act  for  you,  to  stand  by  you,  to  help  you.' 

'  So  far  as  that  goes,'  she  said  with  a  pained  smile — '  do  :  I  don't 
think  there  is  very  much  need  of  that.' 

*  Listen  to  me,  my  dear.  Rose  has  her  mother ;  she  does  not  want 
your  personal  care,  so  that  is  no  excuse ;  and  all  that  you  have  to 
do  m^es  it  more  expedient  that  you  should  have  help  and  support. 
None  of  us  but  would  give  you  that  help  and  support,  oh  I  so  gladly, 
Anne  [  But  there  is  one  whom  you  have  chosen,  by  means  of  whom 
it  is  that  you  are  in  this  position— and  he  holds  back.  He  does  not 
rush  to  your  side  imprudently,  impatiently,  as  he  ought.  What  sort 
of  a  man  is  it  that  thinks  of  prudence  in  such  circumstances  ?  He  lets 
you  stand  alone  and  work  alone :  and  he  is  letting  you  go  away,  leave 
the  place  where  he  is,  without  settling  your  future,  without  coming 
to  any  conclusion — without  even  a  time  indicated.  Oh,  I  have  no 
patience  with  itr  -I  cannot  away  with  it ! '  said  the  Rector,  throwing  vp 
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big  arms, '  it  is  more  than  I  can  put  up  with.  And  that  you  should 
be  sabjected  to  this,  Anne  I ' 

Perhaps  she  had  never  been  subjected  to  so  bard  an  ordeal  as 
now.  She  Bat  with  her  hands  tightly  clasped  on  the  table,  her  lips 
painfully  smiling,  a  dark  dew  of  pain  in  her  eyes — hearing  her  own 
humiliatioD,  ber  downfall  from  the  heights  of  worship  and  service 
where  she  bad  been  placed  all  her  life  by  those  who  loved  her,  recounted 
like  a  well-koown  history.  She  thought  it  had  been  all  secret  to 
herself,  that  nobody  had  known  of  the  wondering  discoveries,  the 
bitter  findings  out,  the  confusion  of  all  her  ideas,  as  one  thing  after 
another  became  clear  to  ber.  It  was  not  all  clear  to  her  yet ;  she  had 
found  out  some  things,  but  not  all.  And  that  all  should  be  clear  as 
daylight  to  others,  to  the  fiiende  who  she  had  hoped  knew  nothing 
about  it  \  this  knowledge  transfixed  Anne  like  a  sword.  Fiery  arrows 
had  struck  into  her  before,  winged  and  blazing,  but  now  it  was  all  one 
great  burning  scorching  wound.  She  held  her  hands  clasped  tiglit  to 
keep  herself  still.  She  would  not  writhe  at  least  upon  the  sword  that 
vas  through  ber,  she  said  to  herself,  and  upon  ber  mouth  there  was 
the  little  contortion  of  a  smile.  Was  it  to  try  and  make  it  credible 
that  she  did  not  believe  what  he  was  saying,  or  that  she  did  not  feel 
it,  that  she  kept  that  smile  ? — or  had  it  got  frozen  upon  her  lips  so  that 
the  ghost  could  not  pass  away  ? 

When  he  stopped  at  last,  half  lightened  by  his  own  vehemence, 
and  alarmed  at  her  calm,  Anne  was  some  time  without  making  any 
reply.  At  last  she  said,  speaking  with  some  ditGculty,  ber  lips  being 
dry ;  '  Mr.  Ashley,  some  of  what  you  say  is  true.' 

'  Some — oh,  my  dear,  my  dear,  it  is  all  true — don't  lay  that  flatter- 
iQg  imotion  to  your  soul.  Once  you  have  looked  at  it  calmly,  dispas- 
sionately  ' 

Here  Anne  broke  forth  into  a  little  laugh,  which  made  Mr.  Ashley 
bold  out  his  hands  in  eager  deprecation, '  Oh,  don't,  my  darling,  don't, 
don't  1 ' 

'No,'  she  said,*  no,  no — I  will  not  laugh — that  would  be  too 
much.  Am  I  so  dispassionate,  do  you  think  ?  Able  to  judge  calmly, 
though  the  case  is  my  own ' 

'  Yes,  Anne,'  cried  the  old  Rector ;  his  feelings  were  too  much  for 
him — be  broke  down  and  sobbed  like  a  woman.  *  Yes,  my  beautiful 
Anne,  my  dearest  chUd  I  you  are  capable  of  it — you  are  capable  of 
eceiything  that  is  heroic.  Would  I  have  ventured  to  come  to  you  but 
for  that  ?     You  are  capable  of  everything,  tny  dear.' 

Anne  waited  a  little  longer,  quite  silently,  holding  her  hands 
clasped  tight.  One  thing  she  was  not  capable  of,  and  that  was  to 
stand  np.  Whatever  else  she  might  be  able  to  do,  she  could  not  do 
that.  She  said  under  ber  breath, '  Wait  for  a  moment,'  and  then, 
when  she  bad  got  command  of  herself,  rose  slowly  and  went  to  the 
table  on  which  her  papers  were.  There  she  hesitated,  taking  a 
letter  out  of  the  blotting-book — but  after  a  moment's  pause  brought 
it  to  him.  '  I  did  not  think  I  should  ever  show — a  letter — to  a  tMrd 
pemm,'  she  said  with  confused  utterance.    Then  she  went  back  to 
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her  table,  and  sat  down  and  befran  to  move  wiih  her  hands  among 
the  papers,  taking  up  one  and  laying  down  another.  The  Rector 
threw  himself  into  the  nearest  uhair  and  b^an  to  read. 

Dear  Cosmo, — You  will  think  it  Btrau^  to  get  a  long  letter  from  me, 
when  we  met  this  morning ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  you  will  not  think  it  strange 
• — you  will  know. 

In  the  first  place  let  me  say  that  there  are  a  great  many  things  which 
it  will  not  be  needful  to  pat  on  paper,  which  you  and  I  will  understand 
witfiout  words.  We  understand — that  things  have  not  been  lately  m  they 
were  some  time  ago.  It  is  nobody's  &ult ;  things  change — that  is  all  about 
it.  One  does  not  ^ways  feel  the  same,  and  we  must  be  thankful  that  theie 
is  no  absolute  necessity  that  we  should  feel  the  same ;  we  have  still  the  full 
freedom  of  our  liTee,  Ixith  I  and  you. 

This  being  the  case,  I  think  I  should  say  to  you  that  it  seems  to  me  ve 
have  made  a  mistake.  Yon  would  naturally  have  a  delicacy  in  saying  it, 
but  women  have  a  privilege  in  this  respect,  and  therefore  X  can  take  tlie 
initiative.  We  were  too  hasty,  I  fear ;  or  else  there  were  circumstances 
existing  then  which  do  not  erist  now,  and  which  made  the  bond  between 
us  more  practicable,  more  easily  to  be  realised.  This  is  where  it  fails  nov. 
It  may  be  just  the  same  in  idea,  but  it  has  ceased  to  be  po8.sib!e  to  bring' 
anything  practicable  out  of  it ;  the  efibrt  wonld  involve  much,  more  thnn 
we  ore  willing  to  give,  perhaps  more — I  speak  brutally,  as  the  French  saf 
— than  it  is  worth. 

In  these  uncertainties  I  pnt  it  to  you  whether  it  would  not  be  better  for 
us  in  great  friendship  and  regret  to  shake  hands  and— ^part  1  It  is  not 
a  pleasant  word,  hut  there  are  things  which  are  much  less  pleasant  than 
any  word  can  be,  and  those  we  must  avoid  at  all  hazards.  I  do  not  think 
that  TOUT  present  life  and  my  present  life  could  amalgamate  anyhow— 
could  the^  %  And  the  future  is  so  faaay,  so  doubtful,  with  so  litUe  in  it 
that  we  can  rely  upon — the  poasibiKtiefl  might  alter,  in  onr  &vonr,  or  against 
us,  but  no  one  can  tell,and  most  probably  any  change  would  be  disadvanta- 
geous On  the  other  hand,  yonr  life,  m  at  present  arranged,  suita  you  very 
well,  and  my  life  suits  me.  There  seons  no  reason  why  we  should  make 
ourselvee  uncomfortable,  is  there  1  by  continuing,  at  the  cost  of  much  incon- 
venience, to  contemplate  changes  which  we  do  not  very  much  desire,  and 
which  would  be  a  very  doubtful  advantage  if  they  were  made. 

This  being  the  cose — and  I  think,  however  unwilling  you  may  be  to 
admit  it,  to  start  with,  that  if  you  ask  yourself  deep  down  in  the  depths  of 
your  heart,  yon  will  find  that  the  same  doubts  and  qaeetions,  which  have 
been  agitating  my  mind,  have  been  iu  yours,  too — and  tiiat  there  is  only 
one  answer  to  them^don't  yon  think  my  suggestion  is  the  beati  Fro 
bably  it  will  not  he  pleasant  to  either  of  us.  There  will  be  the  talk  and 
the  wonderings  of  our  friends,  but  what  do  these  matter  t — and  what  is  fsr 
worse,  a  great  ctying  out  of  oiu-  own  reoolleotionB  and  imaginataona  egainst 
snch  a  severance — but  these,  /  /«e^  aur«,  lie  all  on  the  snrface,  and  if  we 
are  brave  and  decide  upon  it  at  once,  will  last  m  short  a  time  as — most 
other  feelings  last  iu  this  world. 

If  you  agree  with  me,  send  me  jnst  three  words  to  say  bo — or  mz,  or 
indeed  any  number  of  words — but  don't  let  us  enter  utto  explanations. 
Without  anything  mora  said,  we  both  nnderstand. 

Yonr  tme  friend  in  all  circumstances. 
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There  are  Home  names  which  are  regal  in  their  mere  eimplicitj  of 
a  few  letters.  This  signature  seemed  like  Anne  Princess,  or  Aan6 
Queen  to  the  eyes  of  the  old  man  who  read  it.  He  sat  with  the  letter 
in  his  handa  for  some  time  after  he  had  read  to  the  end,  not  able  to 
tnist  his  voice  or  even  his  old  eyes  by  any  sudden  movement.  The 
writer  all  this  time  sat  at  her  table  moving  about  the  papers.  Some 
of  the  businesB  letters  which  were  lying  there  she  r^  over.  One 
little  note  she  wrote  a  confused  reply  to,  which  had  to  be  torn  up 
afterwards.  She  waited — but  not  with  any  tremor — with  a  still  sort 
of  aching  deep  down  in  her  heart,  which  seemed  to  answer  instead  of 
beating.  How  is  it  that  there  is  bo  often  actual  pain  and  heaviness 
where  the  heart  lies,  to  justify  all  our  metaphorical  references  to  it  ? 
The  brain  does  not  ache  when  our  hearts  are  sore ;  and  yet  they  say 
our  brains  are  all  we  have  to  feel  with.  Why  should  it  be  so  true, 
EO  true,  to  say  that  one's  heart  is  heavy  7  Anne  asked  herself  this 
question  v^^uely  as  she  sat  so  quietly  moving  about  her  papers.  Her 
head  was  as  clear  as  yours  or  mine,  but  her  heart — which,  poor  thing, 
means  nothing  but  a  bit  of  hydraulic  machinery,  and  was  pumping 
away  just  as  usual — lay  heavy  in  her  bosom  like  a  lump  of  lead. 

*My  dear  child,  my  dear  child  I  *  the  old  Rector  said  at  length, 
riang  up  hastily  and  stumbling  towards  her,  his  eyes  dim  with  tears, 
not  seeing  his  way.  The  circumstaiices  were  far  too  serious  for  his 
UEQal  exclamation  of '  God  bless  my  soul  I '  which,  being  such  a  good 
wish,  was  more  cheerful  than  the  occasion  required. 

'  Do  you  think  that  is  sufficient  F '  said  Anne^  with  a  faint  smile. 
'  You  see  I  am  not  ignorant  of — the  foundations.  Do  you  think  that 
wiUdo?' 

'  My  dear,  my  dear  I '  Mr.  Ashley  said.  He  did  not  seem  capable 
(^  saying  any  more. 

Wit£  that  Anne,  feeling  very  like  a  woman  at  the  stake — as  if  she 
were  tied  to  her  chair,  at  least,  and  found  the  ropes,  though  they  cat 
her,  some  support — took  the  letter  out  of  bis  hand  and  put  it  into  an 
envelope,  and  directed  it  very  steadily  to  '  Cosmo  Douglas,  Esq., 
Middle  Temple.'  *  There,  that  is  over,'  she  said.  The  ropes  were 
cutting,  bub  certainly  they  were  a  support.  The  papers  before  her 
were  5l  mixed  up  and  swimming  about,  bat  yet  she  could  see  the 
envelope — four-square  —  aa  accompUshed  thing,  settled  and  done 
with ;  as  perhaps  she  thought  her  life  too  also  was. 

'  Anne,'  said  the  old  Sector,  in  his  trembling  voice,  *  my  dear  ]  I 
know  one  far  more  worthy  of  you,  who  would  give  all  the  world  to 
know  that  he  might  hope ' 

She  put  out  one  hand  and  pushed  herself  away  from  the  table.  Tlie 
giddiness  went  ofF,  and  the  papers  again  became  perceptible  before  her. 
*  You  don't  suppose  that  I— want  anything  to  do  with  any  man  ?' 
the  eaid,  with  an  indignant  break  in  her  voice. 

'No,mydear;  of  course  you  do  not.     It  would  not  be  in  nature  if 

yon  did  not  scorn  and  turn  from 1   But,  Anne,'  said  Uie  old  Rector, 

'  life  will  go  on,  do  what  you  will  to  stand  still.  You  cannot  stand 
still,  whatever  you  do.    You  will  have  to  walk  the  same  path  as  those 
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that  h&TQ  gone  before  you.  You  need  never  m&rry  at  all,  you  will 
say.  But  after  a  while,  when  time  has  had  its  usual  effect,  and  your 
grief  is  calmed  and  your  mind  matured,  you  will  do  like  others  that 
have  gone  before  you.  Do  not  scorn  what  I  say.  You  are  only  twenty- 
two  when  alt  is  done,  sad  life  is  long,  and  the  path  is  very  dreary  when 
you  walk  by  yourself  and  there  is  no  one  with  you  on  the  way.' 

Anne  did  not  say  anything.  It  was  her  policy  and  her  safety  not 
to  say  anything.  She  bad  come  to  herself.  But  the  past  time  hud 
been  one  of  great  struggle  and  trial,  and  she  was  worn  out  by  it.  After 
a  while  Mr.  Ashley  came  to  see  thnt  the  words  of  wisdom  he  was 
speaking  fell  upon  deaf  ears.  He  talked  a  great  deal,  and  there  was 
much  wisdom  and  experience  and  the  soundest  good  sense  in  what  be 
said,  only  it  dropped  half-way,  as  it  were,  oa  the  wing,  on  the  way  to 
her,  and  never  goi  to  Anne. 

He  went  away  much  subdued,  just  as  a  servant  from  the  hotel 
came  to  get  the  letters  for  the  post.  Then  the  Rector  left  Anne,  and 
went  to  the  other  part  of  the  house  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  other 
ladies.  They  had  been  out  all  the  morning,  and  now  had  come  hack 
to  luncheon, 

*  Mr.  Douglas  is  always  so  good,'  Mrs.  Moimtford  said.  *  For- 
tunately it  is  the  long  vacation  ;  but  I  suppose  you  know  tbat ;  and 
he  can  give  us  almost  all  his  time,  wbicb  is  so  good  of  him.  It  was 
only  the  afternoons  in  the  winter  that  we  could  have.  And  he  tell* 
Bose  everytliing,  I  tell  her  Mr.  Douglas  is  more  use  to  her  than 
any  governess  she  ever  bad.' 

*  Is  Anne  never  of  your  parties  ? '  the  Bector  said. 

*  Oh,  Anne !  she  is  alwaja  busy  about  something,  or  elae  she  sa^ 
she  is  busy.  I  am  sure  she  need  not  shut  herself  up  as  she  does,  I 
wish  you  would  speak  to  her.  You  are  an  old  friend,  and  always 
had  a  great  inHueuce  over  Anne.  She  is  getting  really  morose — 
quite  morose — if  you  will  take  my  opinion,'  said  Mrs.  Mountford. 
Hose  was  almost  as  emphatic.  '  I  don't  know  what  she  has  against 
me.  I  cannot  seal  myself  up  as  she  does,  can  I,  Mr.  Ashley  ?  No, 
she  will  never  come  with  us.  It  is  so  tiresome ;  but  I  suppose  when 
we  are  in  the  country,  which  she  is  always  so  fond  of,  that  things 
will  change.' 

Just  then  Anne  came  into  the  room  softly,  in  her  usual  guise. 
Mr,  Ashley  looked  at  ber  half  in  alarm.  She  had  managed  to  dismiss 
iiom.  her  voice  and  manner  every  vestige  of  agitation,  ^Miat  practice 
she  must  have  had,  the  Bector  said  to  himself,  to  be  able  to  do  it. 

'  I  hope  you  have  had  a  pleasant  momiog,'  she  said.  She  did 
not  avoid  Cosmo,  but  gave  bim  her  band  as  simply  an  to  the  rest. 
She  addressed  him  little,  but  still  did  not  hesitate  to  address  bim, 
and  once  the  Rector  perceived  her  looking  at  bim  unawares  with  eyes 
full  of  the  deepest  compassion.  Why  was  she  so  pitiful  ?  Cosmo  did 
not  seem  to  like  the  look.  He  was  wistful  and  anxioos.  Already 
there  was  something,  a  warning  of  evil,  in  the  air. 
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JUDGED  according  to  the  mere  pictorial  catalogue  oF  things, 
Becanati  would  eeem  to  fulfil  the  ideal  requiremente  of  a  poet's 
home.  It  ia  throned  on  a  loft^  hiU-tnp  backed  by  mountain  chains ; 
it  commands  a  noble  tract  of  country  rich  in  all  the  varied  ciroum- 
Btances  of  Italian  scenery.  Vines  and  olives  climb  the  slopes,  and 
encircle  scattered  farms  and  hamlets.  The  towers  aud  domes  of 
Loreto  are  seen  in  the  distance,  and  the  fertile  stretch  of  plain  below 
is  washed  by  the  waves  of  the  Adriatic. 

At  one  end  of  the  gtraggling  city  on  the  hill  a  stately  mansion 
of  dark-hued  bricks  faces  the  public  square.  Its  many  windows  overlook 
a  range  of  humbler  dwellings,  and  sweep  the  wide  and  gracious  land- 
scape from  the  girdling  mountains  to  the  sea.  On  either  side  of  this 
house  are  unkempt  ^rdens ;  behind  it  is  an  orchard  where,  in  the 
early  days  of  this  century,  a  boy  poet  was  accustomed  to  wander,  and 
often,  while  resting  bis  feeble  limbs  on  its  patches  of  fiower-sbr^ked 
turf,  questioned  the  heavens  as  to  the  secret  of  his  fate. 

For  the  house  we  have  mentioned  is  Palazzo  Leopardi,  and 
within  its  walls,  on  June  29,  1788,  Giacomo  Leopardi  opened  his 
eyes  to  the  mystery  of  life. 

The  name  of  the  greatest  poet  of  modem  Italy  will  be  more  or 
less  iamiliar  to  all  our  readers,  and  students  of  Italian  literature 
will  be  acquainted  with  the  details  of  his  later  career,  when,  all 
obstacles  notwithstanding,  he  bad  forced  his  way  to  the  front  rank  of 
the  best  of  Italian  poets.  But  his  early  life  is  little  known,  and  in 
England  we  have  had  as  yet  no  notice  of  the  flood  of  Leopardian 
recollections,  memoirs,  and  posthumous  correspondence  that  has  re- 
cently appeared  in  Italy.  All  these,  however,  have  been  extensively 
reviewed  in  France  and  G-ennany.  Indeed,  in  the  latter  country, 
so  deep  an  interest  is  felt  in  Leopardi  and  his  works,  that  while  Paul 
Heyse  has  produced  exquisite  translations  of  his  finest  lyrics,  it  has 
even  been  thought  worth  while  to  testify  to  the  poet's  marvellous 
precocity  by  publishing  the  early  school  exercises  in  composition  be- 
queathed to  Professor  de  Sinner.  So  numerous, too,are  the  theories 
propounded  as  to  the  cause  of  Leopardi's  pessimism,  that  it  does  not 
seem  out  of  place  to  endeavour  by  a  study  of  bis  early  years  to  show 
how  inevitably  bis  mind  was  bent  to  the  gloomiest  aspects  of  life. 

It  was  a  strange  decree  of  destiny  that  bestowed  the  gift  of  poetic 
genius  00  one  of  the  sternly  commonplace  Leopardi  stock.  Never 
was  jewel  gripped  in  clumsier,  crueller  setting.  Under  no  circum- 
stancea,  perhaps,  could  life  have  been  very  joyous  to  a  man  of  the 
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weakly  constitution  and  morbidly  ambitious  temperameot  of  Giacomo 
Leopardi ;  but  with  kindlier  BunouadiDgs  his  career  would  have  been 
very  different,  and  this  poet  of  denpair,  who  '  learnt  in  suffering 
what  he  tanght  in  song,'  might  have  followed  a  less  mournful  track. 
Beside  the  bent,  diseased  form  of  the  unhappy  young  poet  we  always 
see  two  dark  shadows — the  stem,  pedantic,  prejudiced,  not  whoUy 
unloving,  but  wholly  unwise  lather,  Coimt  Monaldo,  who  took  pride 
in  styling  himself  a  short-skirted  Jesuit ;  and  the  still  sterner,  nai^ 
rower,  and  altogether  unlovable  mother,  Countess  Adelaide,  who  hsM 
the  family  pursestrings  with  so  unrelenting  a  clutch.  Xo  more  Pagan 
sacrifice  was  ever  consummated  than  that  c&  the  body  and  soul  of 
Giacomo  Leopardi  on  the  Boir^isaTU  Cbristian  altar  of  family  pride. 
To  us  northemerg,  whose  creed  it  is  that  young  birds  should  be 
cheerfully  allowed  to  try  their  wings  at  a  distance  from  the  parental 
nest,  and  to  whom  &mily  ties  are  garlands  rather  than  chains,  it  i> 
almost  impossible  to  realise  a  household  so  empty  of  happiness,  bo 
despotically  ordered,  as  the  poet's  home  at  Recanati.  The  children 
were  as  slaves,  the  parents  jailors.  And  on  no  member  of  the  circle  did 
bondage  press  with  so  intolerable  a  weight  as  on  the  poet  first-boni. 
From  the  posthumous  correspondencfi  lately  published  in  Italy 
we  are  able  to  piece  together  a  very  distinct  portrait  of  Cowt 
Monaldo  Leopardi.  To  begin  with,  it  may  be  said  of  him,  as  of  Sir 
Timothy  Shelley,  that  *  he  was  everything  that  a  poet's  father  should 
not  have  been.'  He  was  a  thoroughly  mediteval  man,  one  who,  as  a 
feudal  chieftain,  might  have  played  a  respectable  part  in  local  his- 
tory ;  but,  being  unfortunately  bom  about  three  centuries  too  late,  he 
was  painfully  out  of  place  in  a  period  of  revolution  and  general  up- 
heaval. With  no  knowledge  of  the  world  at  large,  no  experience  of 
public  life,  fossilised  by  perpetual  residence  in  obscure,  stu^snt 
Beeanati,  inflated  with  pride  of  birth  and  a  most  exaggerated  sense 
of  his  own  importance,  he  was  totally  impervious  to  new  ideas.  His 
way  of  meeting  the  advancing  tide  of  change  was  to  bury  his  head 
ostrich-like  in  tbe  sand,  and  thus  ignore  the  stir  of  the  outer  wodd. 
It  was  therefore  impossible  for  him  to  conceive  the  neoessity  of  any 
different  life  for  Ids  children.  Why  should  their  ptdses  throb  in 
unison  with  the  turmoil  beyond  the  mountains  ?  Their  desire  (or 
change  was  a  crime  not  only  against  his  authority,  but  against  all 
the  |»inciples  be  held  most  sacred.  They,  too,  must  bury  their 
heads  in  the  sand,  and  enjoy  the  'holy  calm'  that  be  so  dearly 
prized.  His  one  duty  towards  them  was  to  keep  them  untouched 
by  pernicious  innovation.  Nevertheless  there  was  one  flaw  in  Coiuit 
Monaldo's  position,  a  Saw  which  must  at  all  costs  be  concealed  from 
his  subject  off<q>riDg.  To  pose  as  tbe  in&llible  dictator  he  was  com- 
pelled to  strain  forever  on  tiptoe,  so  that  the  effigy  oi  the  ideal 
family  ohief  might  hide  fram  his  children's  view  the  figure  of  the 
Bubmiasive  hnsbimd  behind  it.  He  would  havB  died  rather  than 
confess  fiiat,  having  drained  the  family  exohequer  by  the  extra- 
vagances of  bis  youth,  he  had  been  compelled  to  let  the  reins  of 
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government  slip  from  his  own  incapable  fingers  into  the  bony  clutch 
of  Countess  Adelaide.  Not  being  lord  of  his  own  wife,  eelf-respect 
demanded  that  he  should  play  the  tyrant  over  his  children.  Not  until 
long  after  they  were  all  grown  up  did  the  latter  discover  that  their 
&tber  bad  resigned  all  control  over  expenditure  into  their  mother's 
bands,  and  that  it  was  personal  poverty  rather  than  parsimony  that 
made  bim  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  requests  for  money  or  establish- 
ment. 

r  It  was  only  in  the  year  1 832  that  Count  Monaldo  found  courage 
to  plainly  tell  his  eldeHt  bom  (who  by  that  time  was  practically 
emancipated  from  parental  rule)  that  he  bad  no  power  to  grant  him 
even  the  small  monthly  subsidy  of  twelve  ^-ajtcesconi  (crowns),  and 
that  Qiacomo  must  make  direct  applioabion  to  his  mother,  the  real 
despot  of  the  bouse. 

But  meanwhile  Count  Monaldo,  devout  subject  of  th^  Pope  and 
fervent  believer  in  the  divine  right  of  monarchs,  claimed  with  regard 
to  his  fiimily  the  same  in&llibllity  that  he  accorded  to  the  Pontiff 
vifch  regard  to  the  world  at  large,  and  if  a  king  could  do  no  wrong, 
80  a  father  must  he  always  in  the  right.  Nor  was  he  singular  in  his 
vievra.  Most  Italiau  noble  houses  were  regulated  much  on  the  same 
principles  in  those  days,  if  few  with  the  inflexibility  of  Casa  Leopardi. 
Throughout  Italy  the  political  conditions  of  the  country  were  mir- 
rored in  the  family  circle.  Oppressors  and  oppressed,  despotio 
governments  and  conspiring  subjects,  arbitrary  fathers  and  rebellious 
sons — everywhere  was  going  on  a  struggle  between  the  old  and  the 
new.  A  masterly  exposition  of  this  state  of  things  is  to  be  found 
in  one  of  Professor  d'Ancona's  Leopardian  essays,  but  we  have  no 
room  to  enlarge  upon  it  here. 

Yet  his  narrowness  and  bigotry  notwithstanding,  Count  Monaldo 
was  by  no  means  an  unlettered  man.  He  had  some  scholarship  and 
a  considerable  store  of  pedantic  enidititsi.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  heavy  historical  pamphlets,  and  of  certain  political 
dialogues  that  attracted  some  notice  at  the  time  of  their  appear- 
ance, as  the  supposed  productions  of  bis  already  renowned  son. 
Indeed,  they  received  the  honour  of  a  slashing  review  from  Lamen- 
nais,  who  pronounced  them  to  be  a  perfect  epitome  of  absolutism. 
He  was  a  lover  of  books,  and  his  library,  rich  in  folio  editions  of  the 
classics  and  the  fathers  of  the  church,  was  thrown  open  to  the  public 
of  Recaaatj.  But  no  inhabitant  of  that  horgo  advaggto  ever  availed 
himself  of  the  privilege  recorded  in  aonorous  I^tin  phrase  over  the 
entrance  to  the  rooms  that  were  the  tomb  of  Leopardi's  youth. 

I>uring  the  poet's  childhood  things  went  on  smoothly  enough. 
The  patemd  sceptre  was  then  a  plaything  rather  than  a  weapon. 
Count  Monaldo  could  rejoice  in  the  precocious  powers  of  his  eldest 
bom,  so  long  as  those  powers  quietly  pursued  the  groove  traced  out 
by  himself,  and  were  triumphantly  displayed  in  discussions  on  given 
themes  of  theology,  gnunmar,  &c.,  held  before  an  admiring  audjtence 
of  zeiations  and  CcifHods.     Up  to  that  point  his  son  seemed  his  own 
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creation.  He  foncied  that  he  knew  the  inmoat  recesses  of  the  boy's 
mind.  What  was  lie,  poor  fossil,  to  know  of  the  complex  inner  life 
of  an  imaginative,  bright-witted  child  ?  He  did  not  even  guess  that 
when  Carlo  and  Faolina  also  made  a  good  figure  at  these  family 
examinations,  it  was  because  Q-iacomo  had  done  all  the  work  for 
them,  and  by  private  Rjgnals  prompted  them  with  the  required 
answers.  Still  less  was  he  aware  that  the  studious  little  lad  so  duti- 
fully absorbed  in  lexicons  and  grammars  was  also  a  wonderful  weaver 
of  tales  told  to  his  brother  in  bed  hours  before  the  ringing  of  ths 
matin  bell.  And  these  were  no  mere  childiBh  stories,  but  often 
regular  romances  with  sustained  plots,  and  running  on  like  serials 
through  many  weeks.  Of  all  this  the  father  was  ignorant.  Neither 
did  he  suspect  that  the  same  ambitious  impulse  urging  the  boy  to 
excellence  in  study  ran  through  his  whole  character,  and  that  in  tlie 
childish  games  and  sham  battles  carried  on  in  the  orchard  out  of 
sight  and  hearing  of  the  austere  elders,  it  was  always  Criacomo  who 
claimed  the  foremost  place,  Giacomo  who  must  always  be  the  successful 
hero,  and  play  the  conqueror  by  right  of  fisticuffs. 

So  for  blind,  self-absorbed  Count  Moualdo,  his  children  were 
machines,  to  be  wound  up  and  regulated  according  to  his  will.  That 
they  should  have  independent  movement  never  seems  to  have 
occurred  to  him.  It  was  delightful  to  him  to  discover  that  Giacomo 
at  the  age  of  ten  had  made  such  rapid  progress  that  his  priestly 
preceptor  declared  himself  unable  to  teach  him  anything  more. 
Another  ecclesiastic  was  promptly  charged  with  the  care  of  this  noble 
intellect,  but  it  appears  that  by  the  age  of  thirteen  Leopardt's 
studies  were  left  to  his  own  guidance,  and  that  he  fed  at  will  among 
the  heavy  folios  of  the  paternal  library.  This  at  least  saved  him 
from  much  false  training ;  but  with  his  enormous  appetite  for  know- 
ledge, and  the  &cility  with  which  he  mastered  not  onlj  Latin  and 
Greek,  but  even  Hebrew,  Spanish,  and  French  (English  he  acquired 
at  a  later  period),  it  is  little  wonder  that  he  should  have  ruined  bis 
feeble  health  by  over  application. 

The  amount  of  learning  be  amassed  was  really  stupendous. 
During  the  following  five  years,  besides  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  his  poems,  he  bad  composed  a  large  number  of  pbilolof^cal  essays, 
several  metrical  translations  from  Greek  and  I^tin  poets,  and  a 
treatise  on  the  popular  errors  of  the  ancients  only  given  to  the 
world  years  after  his  death.  These  were  wonderful  proo&  of  the  ex- 
tensive reading  of  a  sickly  boy  of  seventeen. 

What  seems  more  wonderful  however  is,  that  no  one  should  have 
interfered  to  check  the  suicidal  labour.  Notwithstanding  the  pre- 
vailing ignorance  of  all  rules  of  health,  it  is  a  painful  marvel  how 
both  fother  and  mother  could  calmly  allow  the  growing  boy  to  destroy 
all  possibility  of  a  healthy  manhood.  They  saw  him  become  daily 
paler  and  weaker,  his  narrow  shoulders  bending  more  and  more  until 
they  were  actually  deformed,  while  his  sight  ^most  failed  him,  and 
be  was  a  prey  to  BleeplesenesB  and  nervous  melandidy.    Yet  neither 
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paieat  felt  any  alarm,  nor  did  it  seem  to  occur  to  them  that  their  bod 
atood  in  need  of  tender  care  and  of  wholesome  recreation  hoth  of  body 
and  mind.  So  long  as  he  spent  do  money  and  transgressed  no  rule  of 
the  house,  all  was  well  with  them,  and — as  they  chose  to  believe — 
with  him  also.  What  did  the;  know  of,  or  care  for  the  impemtive 
need  of  all  young  creatures  for  the  etir  of  life,  the  breath  of  sympathy, 
the  stimulus  of  communioa  with  other  minds,  for  effervescence  of 
thought  and  action,  for  everything  in  short  that  was  Dot  to  be  found 
at  Kecanati? 

II. 

Ip  the  little  bill  towa  is  sleepy  and  stagnant  enough  at  the  preseot 
day  under  thu  government  of  the  King  of  united  Italy,  and  with  a 
railway  station  down  below  in  the  plain  by  the  sea,  it  ia  easy  to 
imagine  what  it  must  have  been  early  in  the  century  when  subject  to 
the  Pope,  at  a  day's  journey  from  any  considerable  city,  aDd  prac- 
tically isolated  from  tbe  other  ItaJiaD  states.  Books  ordered  from 
Milan  then  took  four  months  and  more  to  reach  the  outK>f-the-way 
spot,  aud  it  was  almost  equally  difficult  to  obtain  them  from  Rome. 
Even  letters  arrived  with  the  utmost  irregularity  and  with  postmarks 
witnessing  to  the  erratic  nature  of  their  wanderings.  To  the  citizens 
of  Recanati  in  general  this  mattered  little ;  they  had  few  Tclatioos 
with  the  outer  world,  but  scanty  interest  in  its  doings,  while  so  slight 
was  their  need  of  books  that,  as  we  have  said,  they  Dever  used  the 
privilege  of  entrance  to  Count  Monaldo's  extensive  library.  Theirs 
was  tbe  crass  and  aelf-contented  ignorance  that  mocks  at  knowledge. 
Leopardi  frequently  repeated,  that  the  greatest  names  of  tbe  worM's 
literature  were  unknown  to  the  ears  of  his  fpllow-townsmen,  and  there 
can  have  been  little  exaggeration  in  tbe  picture  of  Recanati  given  t^ 
him  in  odo  of  his  fiaest  poems, '  Le  Ricordanze,'  written  in  after  years 
at  Pisa.  Id  this  be  designates  it  as  his  '  savage  native  town,'  and  its 
inhabitants  as  *  a  rough,  mean  race,  to  whom  learning  and  wisdom 
are  nought  but  empty  sounds,  moving  to  jest  and  laughter.'  ' 

Of  course  it  was  not  until  bis  wings  were  grown  that  the  young 
poet  realised  the  miserable  incompatibility  of  his  surroundings. 
Daring  his  early  youth,  ill  health  and  over  study  notwithstanding,  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  positively  unhappy.  Boyish  hope  is 
strong,  and  while  revelling  in  the  magic  world  of  Greek  poetry,  and 
the  no  less  magic  dreams  of  his  own  fervent  imagination,  he  took  it 
for  granted  that,  as  manhood  approached,  all  barriers  woald  &1),  the 
world  open  before  him.     His  brother  Carlo,  <  my  other  self,'  and  bis- 


<  K6  mj  diceva  i1  cor  che  I'eti  verde 
Sarai  daouito  a  connunar  io  que«to 
Natio  bargo  selvaggio,  intia  una  gcnte 
Zotica,  vil,  cni  nomi  siiani,  e  spesso 
Argomento  di  riso  e  di  Iraatnllo, 

Son  dottrina  e  saper. 

Le  Bieordan^  di  Giaeomo  Ltopanli. 
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loving  sister  Paoliiui,  were  his  iaitbful  cocfidaDts  and  comrades.  The 
youthful  trio  felt  sure  of  their  own  strength,  laughed  at  repression, 
while  outwardly  submissive  to  it,  and  with  the  blind  confidence  of 
their  years  anticipated  an  easy  victory  over  the  grim  father,  the 
avaricious  mother,  and  the  flock  of  parasite  priests — ex-tutors  and  so 
on — who  daily  sat  afc  their  frugal  board. 

IJut  years  passed ;  the  children  grew  and  changed ;  their  laughter 
ceased ;  but  all  else  remained  the  same.  The  home  life  draped  on 
in  its  iixed  routine.  Giacomo  was  now  nearly  twenty  years  old,  and 
had  experienced  some  of  the  cruellest  pains  of  manhood  without 
tasting  the  joys  of  youth.  To  say  nothing  of  the  gentle,  platonic 
loves  immortalised  in  his  '  Silvia '  and  his  *  Xerina,'  he  had  known 
the  torture  of  a  fiery  passion  for  a  beautiful  married  cousin  who 
chanced  to  come  to  Kecanati  on  a  passing  visit.  He  had  gong  his 
woes  in  '■  II  prime  Amore,'  and  seems  already  to  have  had  a  presenti- 
ment of  his  loveless  life.  Women  might  look  on  him  wiUt  eyes  of 
pity,  but  never  with  eyes  of  love.  For  at  the  moment  when  he 
discovered  that  life  held  one  boon  dearer  than  success  or  glory,  he  alao 
discovered  that  it  was  beyond  his  reach.  His  deformed  figure  must 
for  ever  render  him  an  object  of  horror  and  aversion.  Whither  could 
he  turn  for  cooaolation  ?  His  relations  pressed  him  to  enter  the 
chiirch  for  the  sake  of  a  small  living  in  the  family  patronage  ;  and  it 
was  cynically  suggested  to  him  that  the  cloak  of  an  obaiA  would  serve 
to  disguise  his  deformity  \  Indeed  that  was  the  single  remedy  for  his 
bodily  sufferings  suggested  by  his  father  Coimt  Monaldo. 

But  during  the  long  periods  of  idleness  forced  upon  him  by  the 
prostration  of  his  strength,  he  had  learned  to  think  on  other  than 
personal  themes.  He  had  realised  the  condition  of  his  country,  the 
contrast  between  her  present  impotence  and  her  past  glory,  and  he 
had  felt  the  throbs  of  indignant,  passionate  patriotism.  He  bad 
pondered  deeply  on  religious  questions,  and  perceived  the  evils 
wrought  on  suffering  mankind  by  the  intolerant  bigotry  of  the  Soman 
Church,  His  own  sorrows  were  merged  in  the  great  grief  of  the 
world.  Everywhere  was  pain.  The  simple,  unquestioning  beliefs  of 
his  childhood  were  drowned  in  a  sea  of  doubt.  His  isolation  weighed 
upon  him  with  ever  increasing  bitterness.  With  the  most  tremendous 
of  life's  problems  seething  in  his  brain,  he  was  condemned  to  silenoe. 
This  man  of  immortal  utterances  was  treated  like  a  firoward  child  in 
the  Becanati  household,  and  while  daily  nauseated  by  the  ignorant 
dt^matism  of  his  father's  circle,  he  was  forbidden  to  raise  his  voice  in 
protest.  If  now  and  i^i;aiD  burning  words  would  leap  to  hislipe, 
these  outbursts  were  met  with  contemptuous  sneers  or  rough  reproofs. 

Nor  was  complete  solace  to  be  found  in  the  companionship  of 
Carlo  and  Paolina.  He  loved  them,  and  they  loved  him  wiUi  even 
more  than  the  old  tenderness,  but  his  mental  growth  had  long  out- 
stripped theirs :  they  could  not  deal  with  abstract  questions,  nor  soar 
above  the  petty  miseries  of  their  own  life.  Carlo  too  was  chafing  at 
bis  bonda^  and  pining  for  an  active  career  in  the  world ;  but  he  had 
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DO  spark  of  genius,  lacked  force  of  character,  and  easily  found  diver- 
^on  in  theatre  and  caaiuo,  and  clandestine  love  affairs.  As  for  poor 
Psolina,  to  say  atonoe  all  that  need  be  said  of  her,  she  was  a  girl  of 
exceptional  abilities,  but — like  thousanda  of  other  bright  Italian 
women — was  a  martyr  to  the  disabilities  of  her  sex.  Marriage  was  her 
oDiy  door  of  escape,  and  her  life  waa  spoiled  by  waiting  vainly  for  a 
bridegroom  willing  to  take  her  band  without  the  lawful  dower  with- 
held by  1  he  maternal  avarice. 

To  retiun  to  Criacomo — this  youth,  though  forbidden  to  cross  his 
lather's  threshold  without  his  ex-tutor  by  his  side,  had  already  won  his 
spurs  in  the  field  of  letters,  and  his  craving  for  freedom  was  a 
wholly  legitimate  desire  to  complete  his  culture  by  knowledge  of  men 
and  thin f^E.  His  echolarship  was  deep ;  bis  Hymn  to  Neptune  imbued 
with  the  true  Hellenic  spirit ;  his  early  lyrics  had  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  impartial  outsiders ;  and  he  bad  proved  his  mastery  of  classic 
incenio  prose  by  a  mock  antique  on  the  martyrdom  of  the  Holy 
Fathers  that,  like  Michael  Angelo's  Faun,  had  deceived  all  critics 
save  one.  Before  the  age  of  eighteen  he  had  written  a  poem  of 
gnndiosi.-  design,  '  L'Appressamento  alia  Morte,' '  which,  although 
plainly  modelled  after  Dante,  and  inspired  in  a  slighter  degree  by 
the  *  Trionti,'  of  Petrarch,  contains  much  that  is  original,  and  many 
passages  n)'  singular  beauty  and  pathos.  And — still  greater  proof 
of  strength — he  refrained  from  publishing  this  poem,  because,  on 
its  rejecticu  by  a  Milanese  publisher,  his  new-found  friend  Giordan! 
had  frankly  advised  him  to  put  it  aside  for  a  time,  and  then  care- 
fully prune  and  polish  it  before  oETering  it  to  the  world. 

Certainly,  in  the  opinion  of  all,  save  of  his  parents  and  guardians, 
the  author  of  '  II  primo  Amore,'and  the  celebrated  songs  to  Italy  and 
to  Dante,  had  abundantly  proved  his  vocation,  and  deserved  to  be 
launched  on  the  flood  he  bad  chosen. 

In  1817  the  fettered  youth  happened  to  light  on  some  stray 
articles  by  the  essayist  Pietro  Criordani,  then  considered  the  first 
prose  writer  in  Italy.  He  wrote  to  him  expressing  his  delighted 
admiration,  received  a  kindly  reply;  the  correspondence  expanded 
and  proved  the  beginning  of  a  life-long  friendship.  Giordani,  a 
generous,  large-hearted  man,  was  quickly  seized  with  a  vivid  sympathy 
for  his  unseen  correspondent.  He  extended  a  helping  hand  to  this 
cpleodid  geniufl  pining  in  obscurity.  His  letters,  full  of  wise  counsel 
and  increasing  affection,  were  Leopardi's  only  solace  during  this 
miserable  period  of  his  life.  They  were  like  rays  of  sunlight  piercing 
the  gloom  around  him ;  they  formed  his  only  link  with  the  literary 
world  to  which  of  divine  right  he  belonged;  they  stimulated  his 
powers  and  saved  him  from  despair.  But  they  also  quickened  his 
sense  of  the  hopelessness  of  his  Burroundings. 
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At  first  Count  Mooaldo — that  queer  medley  of  tyramiy  and  affec- 
tion  seems  to  have  felt  flattered  hy  the  interest  felt  in  his  son  by  a 

man  of  Giordani's  standing,  and  offered  no  obstacle  to  the  na«cent 
friendship.  He  even  authorised  Giucomo  to  invite  him  to  Recaoati. 
Giordan!  willingly  ptomised  to  come,  but  various  events  delayed  his 
visit  mitil  the  following  year.  It  was  then  that  Giacomo  excited  his 
father's  anger  by  daring  to  walk  down  the  road  to  meet  his  friend 
without  the  domestic  spy,  Don  Sanchini,  at  his  heela.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  we  have  no  record  of  this  visit  from  Giordaui's  pen.  We 
should  like  to  know  that  writer's  first  impressions  of  the  buried  poet, 
and  of  the  interior  of  Casa  Leopardi,  with  its  show  of  splendour  and 
background  of  parsimony.  We  should  like  to  have  his  description  of  the 
formal,  pedantic  old  nobleman,  Count  Monaldo,  hurrying  off  to  church 
in  his  wide-skirted  coat,  with  his  Breviary  under  his  arm ;  his  portrait 
of  grasping  Conntess  Adelaide,  the  wordless,  unloving  woman,  only 
known  to  ua  hy  her  grim  domestic  tyranny,  We  can  imagine  the 
constraint  of  Giordani's  first  meal  in  that  uncongenial  household. 
Clumsy  waiting-men,  in  tarnished  liveries,  bearing  battered  silver 
dishes  to  and  fro  in  the  dimly  lighted,  draughty  dining-hall,  reserved 
for  great  occasions.  The  mistress  of  the  house,  stiff  and  unbending, 
never  deigning  to  smile  on  the  unwelcome  stranger ;  the  wondering, 
eager-eyed  younger  children;  the  snuffy  priests — three  at  least — 
who  were  always  at  the  board ;  Count  Monaldo  airing  his  culture  by 
pedantic  diatribes  against  the  innovations  of  the  age,  or  perhaps  the 
rebellious  spirit  of  the  rising  generation.  We  may  imagine  Leopardi's 
uneasy  attitude — -his  secret  joy  at  the  arrival  of  his  long  desired 
friend,  and  his  fear  lest  his  friend's  words  should  clash  too  hardly 
against  the  family  prejudice  and  bigotry.  The  scene  must  have  bad 
its  comic  side  to  the  eyes  of  one  accustomed  to  the  easy  manners  and 
unrestrained  talk  of  noisy,  luxurious  Alilan.  It  is  certain  that  genial, 
brilliant  Giordani,  who  perfectly  comprehended  the  young  miin's 
painful  situation,  and  had  come  to  Recanati  for  the  express  purpose 
of  trying  to  effect  his  deliverance,  must  have  done  bis  utmost  to 
conciliate  the  family  tribunal  during  his  five  days'  stay,  carefully 
avoiding  all  dangerous  topics,  and  exerting  himself  to  work  upon 
Count  Monaldo's  pride  in  his  son's  powers.  But  the  task  was  dif- 
ficult, and  with  all  his  tact  he  could  achieve  little.  To  Giacomo, 
and  in  a  lesser  degree  to  Carlo  and  Paolina,  lie  came  as  a  possible 
saviour ;  but  to  the  father  he  was  a  dangerous  ionovator,  whose  works 
and  letters  had  lighted  foolish  fires  in  the  boy's  brain,  and  fomented 
his  rebellious  craving  for  liberty.  We  know  that  Count  Monaldo 
received  his  guest  with  stately  hospitality  and  many  expressions  of 
admiration  and  esteem ;  but  we  also  know  that  Giordani's  conversation 
aroused  his  abhorrence  and  strengthened  his  resolve  to  holdback  his 
son  from  the  impious  snares  of  the  literary  world.  Had  not  this  ^exy 
Pietxo  Giordani  penned  a  panegyric  on  the  upstart  conqueror  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte  (by  that  time  happily  disposed  of),  whom  the  Count 
had  hated  with  eo  truly  Gnelphic  a  batrnl  that  he  had  refufied  even 
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to  look  at  bim  from  a  window  on  the  occasion  of  the  victor's 
pass^e  tlirough  Recanati  in  1 797  ?  '  So  great  a  woundrel  was  un- 
worthy the  honour  of  an  honest  man'?  glance,'  Accordingly,  for  him 
the  distinguiBhed  author  was  a  species  of  Mephistopheles,  and  it  was 
an  imperative  duty  to  shield  his  son  from  the  contamination  of  the 
&lse  satanic  world  to  which  this  Mephisto  G-iordaai  would  have 
beckoned  him  away.  The  five  days'  visit  was  a  period  of  feverish 
hope  and  delicious  unrest  for  Giacomo,  Carlo,  and  Paolina.  In  quiet 
-wanderings  over  the  hills,  free  from  listening  ears  and  prying  eyes, 
Giacomo  poured  out  his  soul  to  his  friend,  and  Giordani's  pity  for  the 
man  kept  pace  with  his  admiration  for  the  poet  and  scholar.  Xu- 
merouB  pl^s  were  discussed  for  overcoming  the  father's  resistance, 
and  Giordani  would  leave  no  means  untried  to  procure  the  deliverance 
of  Giacomo  and  his  brother  from  the  deadly  stagnation  of  their  home. 
Count  Mooaldo  was  to  be  assailed  from  several  quarters  at  once,  and 
it  was  hoped  that  permission  might  thus  be  won  for  Giacomo  to  go  to 
Rome,  and  Carlo  to  the  Military  Academy  of  Turin ;  or,  better  still,  for 
both  to  go  to  Borne. 

III. 

Thb  friends  parted.  Then  began  the  weary  struggle  of  will  against 
will  that  went  on  unceasingly  until  the  son's  resolve  triumphed  over 
tbe  parent's  obstinacy.  Victory  however  was  several  years  distant, 
seemingly  hopeless ;  and  Leopardi's  restless  melancholy  deepened  to 
despair.  For  prayers,  protests  and  expostulations  were  alike  received 
by  his  &ther  with  a  mocking  smile  that  was  the  most  cruel  of  rebuffs. 
He  never  deigned  to  ai^e  with  his  unhappy  son,  never  explained 
financial  difficulties.  He  simply  laughed  bim  to  scorn  and  treated 
bim  like  some  petulant  babe  crying  for  the  moon.  Only  now  and 
then  did  be  stoop  to  seriousness  on  this  too  absurd  topic.  Allow 
Giacomo  to  leave  Recanati  I  Never  I  So  long  as  be  lived  neither 
Giacomo  nor  Carlo  should  stir.  And  he  carefully  gave  them  both  to 
onderstand — not  openly,  however,  for  it  would  have  been  degrading 
to  admit  the  possibility  of  active  revolt — but  by  chance  remarks,  that 
DO  filial  rebel  against  bis  will  should  ever  touch  a  baiocco  of  the 
&mily  fortune.  Their  fore&thers  had  lived  and  died  at  Recanati,  so 
too  must  they.  Had  not  he,  Count  Monaldo  Leopardi,  the  cultured 
scholar,  contented  himself  with  the  dignified  seclusion  of  bis  ancestral 
home  ?  What  folly  for  them  to  want  more  than  had  sufficed  for  him  ? 
What  doable  folly  for  a  deformed  weakling  like  poor  Giacomo  to 
crave  the  tumult  and  confusion  of  the  wicked  outer  world  where  all 
virtue  and  piety  were  set  at  nought  I  Why  did  the  lad  refuse  the  one 
career  open  to  bim — the  Church  1  The  abaie's  mantle  would  have 
so  decorously  masked  his  twisted  spine  I 

So  Count  Monaldo  tightened  the  reins  more  and  more.  Giordani's 
visit  by  strengthening  Leopardi's  spirit  of  revolt  had  awakened  the 
&ther  to  the  increased  danger  of  his  son  slipping  from  his  grasp. 
Ho,  633  (mo.  cxxm.  X.  ■•}  S  a 
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Accordingly  be  asserted  his  authority  by  every  kind  of  petty  vexation. 
For  instance,  long  delayed  books  would  arrive  and  eager  Giac<Hno  be 
allowed  no  glimpse  of  them  for  many  days.  Hia  correspondence  was 
tampered  with  and  many  of  his  outpourings  to  Giordani  confiscated. 
The  letters  of  the  two  friends  during  this  period  are  full  of  coid- 
plaints  against  the  irregularities  of  the  poet,  and  at  last  Giacomo 
openly  writes  that  the  whole  blame  does  not  lie  with  the  postal  autho" 
ritiea.  Count  Monaldo  evidently  thought  it  part  of  his  paternal 
function  to  play  the  inquisitor,  and  probably  hoped  that  Giordani's 
officious  zeal  might  slacken  if  his  letters  remained  unanswered. 
Possibly  also  the  coofiscated  epistles  revealed  too  many  secrets  of  the 
prison  house. 

Leopardi'e  bodily  saSeringe  increased,  and  all  mental  laboor  \k~ 
came  impossible,  It  sometimes  took  him  two  days  to  pen  a  few  words 
to  his  Mend.  The  tedium  of  his  life  was  unbearable ;  he  fell  into  &. 
state  of  sullen  despair,  and,  refusing  even  the  sympatby  of  Carlo  and 
Paolina,  he  would  shut  hiEoself  in  his  room  and  pass  the  long  summer 
days  in  lamenting  the  cruelty  of  his  fate.  The  fittber  secretly  con- 
gratulated himself  on  the  success  of  his  tactics.  His  rebel  was  con- 
quered at  last.  He  little  guessed  the  revolution  going  on  in  his  son's 
mind.  Hitherto,  bitterly  as  Leopardi  bad  resented  the  injustice  of 
being  treated  like  a  child,  perpetually  blamed  and  lectured,  the  habit 
of  filial  obedience  bad  been  too  strong  for  him  to  question  his  father's 
authority.  Now,  however,  be  was  of  age,  by  law  his  own  master :  why 
then  should  he  submit  to  continued  slavery?  He  had  fiiiled  to  ol>- 
tain  liberty  by  fair  means,  why  not  try  foul  ?  The  unhappy  poet  was 
really  on  the  verge  of  insanity.  His  fevered  brain  was  seethmg  with 
a  whirl  of  desperate  ideas,  even  with  plans  of  suicide.  At  leastdeath 
meant  peace,  and  at  Recanati  there  was  no  peace.  Giordani'a  letters 
even  ceased  to  afford  comfort,  for  tbey  caused  bim  the  pains  of  Tait- 
tains.  His  imagination  painted  &lae,  glittering  pictures  of  the  joys 
awaiting  him  in  the  world  that  was  denied  him.  Visions  of  ftme  and 
health  and  woman's  love  danced  before  the  casements  of  the  gloomy 
library.  'God  has  made  this  world  of  ours  so  beautiful,  filled  itvltb 
so  many  human  beings,  so  many  iair  things  made  by  human  bands, 
that  everyone  in  bis  senses  must  bum  to  see  and  know  it ;  the  eariii 
is  full  of  marvels.'     Thus  he  wrote  despairingly  to  bis  friend. 

Fornow  indeed  bis  woes  had  reached  their  climax  and  nerved  him 
to  a  desperate  resolve.  He  would  fly  from  home,  fly  like  a  thief  in 
the  night.  There  must  be  no  syllable  to  brother  or  sister;  bis  misery 
was  too  deep  to  find  relief  in  words.  Besides,  the  manner  of  bis  Sight 
would  terrify  their  weaker  souls.  It  was  no  light  thing  for  an  Italian  - 
of  that  day,  trained  in  Casa  Leopardi,  to  overleap  all  barring  of  ti&-' 
dition  and  habit.  But  by  this  time  he  had  reached  a  frenzied  Mate' 
in  which  the  limits  of  right  and  wrong  were  bliured  and  exaggerat<Bd. 
In  sheer  self-defence  he  must  combat  his  father  by  stratagetn  and 
fraud.  He,  the  proudly  sensitive  soul,  who  bad  borne  a  thousand  pri- 
vations rather  than  ask  as  a  &vour  that  which  was  denied  to  him  as 
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a  light,  had  to  stoop  to  a  trick.  The  first  thing  was  to  obtain  a  pass- 
port, for  without  it  Sight  was  impossible.  Accordingly  be  wrote  to 
Count  Broglio,  Governor  of  Macerata,  but  of  course  he  had  to  frame 
his  request  as  though  it  had  received  lue  father's  sanction.  Then,  as 
all  the  money  that  be  possessed  amomited  to  little  more  than  one 
crown  given  him  to  settle  some  tiny  account  with  a  bookseller,  be 
prepared  tools  for  breaking  open  Ms  father's  strong  box,  in  order  to 
appropriate  a  small  sum  sufficient  to  keep  body  and  soul  together  for 
a  few  weeks.  The  deed  was  uost  abhorrent  to  him,  but  in  his 
paroxysms  of  despair  he  had  convinced  himself  of  his  right  to  seize 
by  force  a  portion  of  the  lawful  inheritance  that  was  never  to  be  his 
in  the  event  of  his  setting  the  paternal  authority  at  defiance.  All 
then  was  prepared ;  he  had  only  to  wait  for  the  passport.  His  men- 
tal agony  must  have  been  terrible  during  the  weary  time  spent  in 
vain  expectation  of  the  precious  document.  He  w^U  knew  that  the 
step  he  was  about  to  take  would  irrevocably  sever  him  from  his  family, 
from  dear  Carlo  and  sweet  little  Paolina.  It  was  cruel,  horrible,  yet 
it  was  his  sole  means  of  achieving  freedom  1  And  sorely  as  the  bonds 
of  custom  chafed  him,  be  could  not  altogether  cast  them  off,  and,  fore- 
seeing the  judgment  of  his  Recanati  world,  he  was  crushed  by  a  sense 
of  guilt,  and  already  felt  himself  a  rebellious  outcast,  an  obje«^  of  uni- 
versal execration.  The  fervid  July  days  draped  slowly  past  and  the 
formal  routine  of  the  house  went  on  undisturbed,  while  young  Leo- 
pardi, alone  in  his  locked  chamber,  was  absorbed  in  the  composition 
of  the  following  letter  to  his  &ther,  enclosed  in  another  to  Carlo: — 

Becanala  (imdabed). 
Uio  Signor  Padre, — Although  otter  learning  that  which  I  have  done, 
yon  may  deem  tiiis  sheet  imworthy  to  be  looked  at,  at  leaat  I  tmst  to 
yonr  benevolence  not  to  refuse  to  hearken  to  the  firat  and  last  cry 
c^  a  sot)  who  has  ever  loved  you,  who  still  loves  you,  and  who  is  infi- 
nitely grieved  to  be  forced  to  cause  yoa  displeaanre.  You  know  me,  you 
know  the  oondnct  I  have  hitherto  obaenned,  and  perhaps,  if  yon  can  kmdiy 
lay  aside  all  local  considerations,  you  will  perceive  that  in  all  Italy,  I 
might  say  in  all  Europe,  it  wonld  be  imposaible  to  find  another  youth  rf  my , 
condition,  even  of  fewer  years,  and  perhaps  of  mental  endowments  con- 
aideraUy  inferior  to  mine,  who  would  have  shown  half  the  discretion,  the 
abstinence  &om  eveiy  TOuthful  pleasure,  or  half  the  obedience  and  sabmission 
to  his  parents  that  has  been  shown  by  me. 

However  low  yoor  opinion  of  the  few  talents  whiidi  Heaven  has  con- 
Eerred  npon  me,  yoa  cannot  eutirely  refuse  credence  t«  all  the  estimable 
and  &mous  men  who  have  takeai  an  interest  in  me,  and  whose  verdict  on 
me  is  known  to  you,  and  may  not  be  repeated  by  me.  Yon  are  not  igno- 
ntnt  that  all  who  have  known  me — including  those  in  per^t  agreement 
witii  yoor  own  ideas — have  pronounced  me  capable  of  rising  above  the 
common  rank  of  men,  were  I  granted  the  means  that,  in  the  world's  pro- 
sent  constitntion,  and  for  the  matter  of  that  at  all  periods,  are  indis- 
pensable for  the  success  of  a  youth  of  even  mediocre  ability.  It  has  been 
marvellous  to  note  how  everyone  having  the  slightest  knowledge  <£  me 
d  the  same  surprise  that  I  shonld  still  abide  in  this  town,  and 
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how  you  &loae  have  maintaised  the  contrary  opinion,  and  onswerTingly 
adhet«d  to  it.  Certainly  you  cannot  be  ignorant  that,  not  only  in  more 
etirring  cities,  but  even  in  this,  you  could  hardly  find  any  youth  of  seven- 
teen whom  his  parents  do  not  seek  to  establish  in  the  manner  best  suited 
to  him.  And  I  will  say  nothing  of  the  personal  liberiy  enjoj-od  by  all  of 
that  age  and  of  my  condition,  a  liberty  at  least  two-thirda  greater  than 
that  grudgingly  accorded  to  me  at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

Putting  that  question  aside — although,  unless  I  am  deceived,  I  gave 
somewhat  precocious  and  singular  proofs  of  capacity — nevertheless  it  was 
not  until  long  after  the  usual  t^  that  I  began  to  solicit  you  to  take  my 
&to  into  consideration,  and  provide  for  the  prosperity  of  my  after  life  in 
the  manner  indicated  by  general  opinion.  In  this  very  town  I  have  Been 
several  families,  undoubtedly  poorer  than  our  own,  who  on  discerning  the 
least  spark  of  talent  in  any  young  relation,  did  not  shrink  from  the  heaviest 
sacrificee  in  order  to  establish  him  in  the  way  best  fitted  to  turn  his  facnltieG 
to  account.  Yet,  although  many  hare  declared  my  intellect  to  shed  some- 
what more  than  sparks,  you,  my  father,  have  deemed  me  nnwortiky  <^ 
any  sacrifice  on  your  put,  nor  have  you  thought  it  worth  your  wliile  to 
make  any  change  in  your  family  plans  for  the  sake  of  benefiting  either  my 
present  or  my  mture.  Seeing  that  relations  of  our  own  have  made  play- 
things of  offices  granted  them  by  the  sovereign,  and  hoping  that  they 
would  kindly  use  their  interest  on  my  behalf,  I  begged  that  at  leetst  some 
means  of  living  might  be  procured  for  me  suitable  to  my  circumstaooes, 
so  that  I  might  not  be  a  burden  to  my  family.  My  request  was  received 
with  ridicule,  and  you  did  not  think  fit  to  employ  either  your  influence  or 
your  endeavours  to  obtain  a  suitable  post  for  your  own  son.  I  was  well 
aware  of  the  plans  yon  had  formed  for  us,  and  how,  in  order  to  ensure  that 
happiness  of  which  I  know  nothing,  but  which  I  hear  is  called  the  happi- 
ness of  home  and  family,  you  exited  from  us,  your  elder  two  sons,  uie 
sacrifice,  not  of  our  posaessioDS,  nor  of  our  labours,  but  of  every  incli- 
nation of  our  youth  and  of  our  entire  existence.  And  feeling  assured 
that  neither  from  myself  nor  from  Carlo  would  yon  succeed  in  obtaining 
this  sacrifice,  it  was  needless  for  me  to  dwell  upon  those  projects  of  yoois, 
and  I  could  in  no  way  conform  my  conduct  to  them. 

You  were  likewise  a^ware  of  the  thorough  wretehedness  oF  my  life, 
caused  by  my  horrible  melancholy,  and  the  unheard-of  torments  inflicted 
npon  me  by  my  wild  imagination,  and  yon  could  not  be  ignorant  of  what 
was  more  than  evident — how  for  these  things  and  for  my  visibly  sufferuig 
health,  that  had  indeed  always  suffered  since  my  constitution  became  bo 
miserably  impaired,  there  could  be  absolutely  no  other  remedy  tiian  a 
complete  change  of  life  and  all  the  resources  that  are  not  to  be  found  in 
Becanati.  Yet,  although  aware  of  all  this,  you  have  allowed  a  man  of 
my  tomperament  to  either  utterly  consume  his  strength  in  murderous 
studies,  or  to  sink  beneath  the  weight  of  the  most  terriUe  ennui — and  its 
consequent  melaucholy^derived  &om  unavcddable  solitude  and  a  totally 
unoccupied  life,  especially  during  the  last  months. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  me  to  disoovn  that  all  posuble  and  imaginable 
aiguments  would  be  powerless  to  turn  you  from  your  purpose,  and  tliat 
your  extraordinary  firmness  of  character,  masked  as  it  is  by  most  oonstftiit 
distdmtUation  and  show  of  leniency,  left  no  room  for  the  &inteet  shadaw  of 
ho))e.  All  this,  added  to  my  reflections  upon  human  nature,  convinoed  nxe 
that,  although  in  every  way  unprovided,  I  must  trust  to  myself  alone. 
And,  now  that  the  law  has  made  me  my  own  master,  I  can  no  longer  delay 
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taking  chax^  of  my  owd  deetioy.  I  know  thst  human  felicity  condsta  in 
contentment,  aad  tlierefore  it  will  be  easier  for  me  to  be  happy  b^ging  my 
bread  than  amid  the  bodily  comforts  X  might  enjoy  in  this  place.  I  det«at 
the  cowardly  prudence  that  freezee  and  binds  us,  renders  us  incapable  of 
any  great  act,  and  reduces  us  to  the  condition  of  brute  beasts,  who,  un- 
troubled by  other  cares,  quietly  devote  themBelves  to  the  preservation  (rf 
their  miserable  existence.  I  know  that  I  shall  be  deemed  mad,  as  I  also 
know  bow  all  great  men  hare  beai  called  madmen.  And  inasmuch  aa  the 
career  of  almost  every  man  of  genius  has  b^un  in  despair,  it  therefore 
causes  me  no  terror  that  mine  should  begin  in  the  same  way.  I  would 
rather  be  unhappy  than  mean,  and  I  prefer  suffering  to  vacuity,  all  the 
more  because  vacuity  being  the  parent  of  deadly  melancholy,  is  far  more 
iigiirions  to  me  tban  any  bodily  hardship.  As  a  rule  fathers  judge  their 
duldren  more  favonisbly  than  others  judge  them ;  but  you,  on  the  contrary, 
jad^  yours  more  harshly  than  anyone  else,  and  therefore  you  have  never 
believed  us  bom  for  any  greatness.  Perhaps  indeed  yon  recognise  no  other 
greatness  than  that  measurable  by  figures  and  geometrical  rules.  But  on 
that  point  many  men  hold  a  different  creed,  and  as  regards  ourselves, 
since  self-distrust  con  work  nothing  but  evil,  I  have  never  believed  myself 
made  to  live  and  die  after  the  manner  of  my  ancestors. 

And  now,  having  done  my  best  to  lay  before  yon  the  motivee  of 
mj  resolve,  I  have  only  to  beseech  your  [Mrdon  for  the  pain  that  this 
resolve  will  cause  you,  and  also  far  that  which  I  must  take  away  with 
me.  Were  I  in  better  health  I  would  have  be^ed  from  door  to  door 
ratiier  tiion  touch  a  pin's  worth  of  your  property.  Bnt  in  my  present  state 
tS.  weakness,  and  having  no  hope  of  ever  receiving  another  &rthing  fi?om 
yon — judging  by  the  expressions  that  you  have  frequently  and  purposely 
allowed  to  escape  your  lips  on  this  subject — I  have  been  forced,  to  avoid 
the  certainty  of  dying  of  want  on  the  road  witJiin  a  day  or  bo,  to  do  that 
which  I  have  done.  It  is  an  act  that  grieves  me  beyond  expression,  and 
the  only  thing  that  disturbs  me  in  my  determination  is  the  idea  of  causing 
■OTTOw  to  yon,  whose  great  goodness  of  heart  and  vhoae  efforts  to  make  us 
live  contented  with  our  position  are  well  known  to  me.  For  all  these 
tlungs  I  fed  the  deepest  gratitude,  and  it  oppresses  me  infinitely  to  have 
to  appear  tainted  I7  the  vice  tiiat  is  more  abhorrent  to  me  than  almost 
any  other — the  vice  of  ingratitude.  Our  utterly  irreconcilable  difierence 
fit  (pinions,  a  difierence  inevitably  reducing  me  either  to  despair  and  death 
or  to  the  step  I  now  take,  has  been  the  sole  cause  of  my  wretchedness. 
For  our  ponishment,  it  boa  pleesed  Heaven  that  the  only  sons  in  this  town 
with  somewhat  loftier  ideas  than  those  common  to  Itecanatd  should  be 
given  to  yon  as  a  trial  of  patience,  and  that  the  only  father  considering 
sndi  eons  a  calamity  should  be  given  to  us. 

My  single  consolation  is  the  thought  that  this  is  the  last  annoyance  I 
shall  cause  you,  and  that  at  least  it  serves  to  free  yon  from  the  continual 
plague  of  my  presence,  and  from  the  many  other  troubles  that  I  have 
cansed  you,  and  should  have  increasingly  caused  you  in  the  future. 

Dear  Signer  Padre,  if  you  still  permit  me  to  call  you  by  that  name,  on 
bended  knees  I  implore  you  to  pardon  tiie  bod  whom  nature  and  circum- 
stances have  rendered  so  miserable.  I  would  that  my  nnhappiness  were 
mine  alone,  and  that  no  one  else  should  suffer  from  it,  and  I  hope  that  for 
the  future  this  may  be  the  case.  Should  &te  ever  allow  me  to  be  possessed 
of  anything,  my  first  thought  will  be  to  restore  you  that  which  necessity 
now  cotnp^  me  to  appropriate.     Tbe  last  &T0ur  I  ask  of  you  is  that. 
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should  the  remembrance  of  this  yonr  eon,  vho  has  always  revered  and 
loved  7011,  ever  occur  to  your  mind,  yoa  will  neither  reject  it  as  odiooa  nor 
cnise  it ;  and,  although  destiny  has  not  willed  that  you  should  be  satisfied 
with  your  hou,  do  not  refuse  bun  the  compassion  tiiat  is  granted  even  to 


IV. 

Sdrklt  tbie  letter,  written  as  with  drops  of  heart-blood,  is  one  of  the 
most  pathetic  protests  against  parental  despotism  ever  penned  by 
mortal  band  t  Very  piteous  too  is  the  conflict  between  the  poet's 
filial  love  and  submission  and  the  man's  desperate  need  of  being  true 
to  himself  and  asserting  his  just  right  to  independence.  Still  more 
piteous  is  his  allusion  to  the  theft  necessary  to  obtain  the  mains  for 
flight.  His  nature  shnink  from  the  slightest  taint  of  dishonour.  The 
whole  episode,  while  painting  in  vivid  colotus  the  painful  conditions 
of  Italian  family  life,  the  slavish  subjection  in  which  sons  were  held, 
also  testifies  to  the  intense  lespect  of  Italians  for  the  sanctity  of  family 
ties  and  to  the  strength  of  bonds  only  to  be  broken  in  an  extremity 
of  despair.  Giacomo'a  letter  to  his  brother  must  also  be  given,  since 
it  throws  clearer  light  on  the  circumstanoes  to  which  allusion  is  made 
in  the  appeal  to  bis  father's  mercy. 

Dear  Brother, — I  am  leaving  this  place  without  letting  you  hnow  for 
two  reasons — first,  that  no  one  may  moke  you  responsible  for  my  flight ; 
and  secondly,  because  advice,  although  useful  to  one  who  is  undecided,  cui 
only  he  hurtful  to  one  whose  resolve  is  fixed.  I  know  that  you  would 
have  disapproved  of  my  decision,  and  caused  me  freah  anguish  by  bying 
to  turn  me  from  it  I  am  weary  of  the  caution  that  could  lead  to  notiting 
but  the  loss  of  our  youth,  a  good  that  can  never  be  reigained.  Therrfore  I 
have  recourse  to  daring,  aud  shall  see  if  greater  profit  cannot  be  extracted 
from  that.  Yet  this  is  no  hasty  purpose  of  mine,  altiiough  conceived  witii 
heat.  I  have  allowed  it  to  ripen  during  many  days,  and  I  have  seoD  no 
cause  to  repent  of  it.  Therefore  I  canr  it  out.  It  was  but  too  plain  that, 
unless  we  meant  to  linger  on  in  this  abhorred  condition,  this  course  had  be- 
come imperative,  and  eveiy  moment  allowed  to  pass  nothing  but  Dsekas 
delay.  This  was  the  sole  means  of  escape.  I  had  to  make  my  choice,  and, 
as  you  well  know,  there  could  be  no  doubt  respecting  that  choice.  Now 
that  I  urn  legally  my  own  master,  I  have  determined  to  no  longer  de&r 
that  which,  according  to  our  principles,  was  an  indispensable  act.  Two 
caoses  have  quickened  my  resolve — tiie  horrible  etiavai  I  suffer,  through 
incapacity  for  study,  the  only  occupation  that  could  keep  me  in  this  jdace  ; 
and  another  motive  that  I  shall  not  explain,  but  that  yon  will  easily 
divine.^  And  this  second  motive,  that,  owing  both  to  my  physical  and 
mental  state,  was  fitted  to  plunge  me  in  the  lowest  depths  of  despair,  and 
made  me  find  sovereign  reKef  in  the  idea  of  suicide,  inclined  me,  as  you  can 
well  imagine,  to  cast  myself  blindly  on  the  mercy  of  chance.  Be  easy,  dear 
brother,  and  be  glad,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  for  that  which  I  now  do  I 
OQght  to  have  done  long  ago,  since  thus  only  can  I  lead  a  more  peaoefnl,  if 
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not  a  hftj^er,  liiie.  Hence,  if  jon  love  me,  yon  mtuit  rqoice ;  and  even  vera 
D^  sole  gain  thorough  unhap^oiiees,  I  should  still  l»  satisfied,  for  7011  know 
Hiat  medlociitf  is  sot  for  na.  I  take  some  of  mjr  papers  with  me,  bnt,  as 
titof  may  iocnr  risk  of  examination,  I  will  not  compromise  myself,  and 
still  leee  my  correspondents,  by  having  about  me  any  letter  tiiat  might 
awake  suspicion.  All  of  this  nature,  both  of  my  own  and  otbers'  writing, 
I  have  sorted  and  placed  on  the  chest  of  drawers  in  our  room.  Together 
with  these  are  some  that  I  leave  behind  as  useless.  I  confide  all  to  your 
diarge ;  preeerve  and  take  care  of  them.  Yon  know  that  X  have  no  poa- 
sessiDnB  more  precious  than  the  products  of  my  mind  and  my  heart,  the 
only  good  things  that  nature  has  granted  me.  Should  letters  come  for  me 
&Dm  my  Giordani,  open  and  answer  them,  greeting  him  in  my  name,  and 
icfonoing  him  <tf  the  step  I  have  taken.  I  owe  eight  pooli*  to  Brighenti 
fin'  the  '  ChrtMiicIeB  of  Compagni,'  three  paoli  for  Oiordani's  prose  essays, 
and  sixteen  baioochi  ^  on  the  sum  sent  in  payment  of  the  Eusebius.  In 
all  one  down  and  thirty-six  baiocchi.  Please  see  to  the  settlement  of  this 
debt,  and  b^  Faolina  to  forgive  me  if  I  carry  away  the  three  paoli  in- 
tended for  Giordani's  book  and  the  above-mentioned  thirty-six  baiocchi. 
I  do  not  think  she  would  have  refused  this  lost  gifl  to  her  brother  if  he 
had  asked  her  for  it.  Oh  I  how  thankful  I  should  be  if  my  example 
might  serve  to  enlighten  oar  parents  regarding  you  and  the  rest  of  us  1 
I  most  siooerely  hope  that  jou  will  be  less  un^j^y  than  I.  Farewell  t 
Give  my  greetings  to  Faolina  and  the  othera.  I  do  not  greatly  heed  the 
world's  <^iinion,  but,  should  opportunities  occur,  pray  try  to  plead  my 
justification.  Love  me  always,  for  I  shall  love  yon  so  long  as  life  lasts. 
Directly  X  reach  some  spot  whence  news  can  be  safely  sent  I  will  write  to 
you.  Farewell !  Embrace  your  wretched  brother.  Do  not  lose  heart ; 
yon  will  not  be  equally  wretched.  Oh  I  how  much  better  are  you  than  I. 
What  am  1 1  A  poor,  good-for-nothing  creature  !  This  I  know  and  feel 
«o  intensely  that  it  has  helped  me  to  the  resolve  I  now  execute,  in  order  to 
escape  from  the  self-contemplatioa  that  sickens  me.  So  long  as  I  could 
preserve  my  self-respect  I  was  more  cautious ;  but  now  that  I  despise  myself, 
I  see  no  relief  save  by  throwing  myself  upon  chance  and  seekmg  danger, 
faedng  a  creature  of  no  value.  Please  give  the  enclosed  to  my  father.  Ask 
his  pardon ;  ask  my  mother's  pardon  in  my  name.  And  I  pray  you  ask  it 
with  your  whole  heart,  aa  I  ask  it  in  spirit.  It  were  better  (humanly 
speaking)  both  for  them  and  for  me  that  I  had  never  been  bom,  or  had 
died  long  ago.  So  has  our  ill-fortune  willed  it.  Farewell,  dear  brother, 
farewell  I 

The  letters  written,  Leopardi  waited  for  the  passport,  heeding 
nothing  that  went  on  around  him,  big  whole  being  merged  in  the 
agony  of  suspense.  At  last  the  d&nouement  came.  His  father 
summoned  him  to  his  presence,  and  with  wrathful  eyes  and  scornful 
words  showed  him  a  letter  received  days  before  from  Count  BrogUo 
accompanying  the  longed-for  document;  that  had  been  duly  sent,  but 
addre^ed  to  Count  Monaldo. 

'  Behold  your  passport,'  said  his  father,  *  take  it  when  you  will,' 
and  he  ostentatiously  deposited  it  on  an  open  shelf.     And  then  the 
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storm  broke,  but  it  was  a  Btorm  of  tears  and  prayers  and  plaintive- 
appeals  to  filial  affection.  Count  Honaldo  had  be(»i  too  much  terri- 
fied by  the  attempted  revolt  to  try  to  crush  it  by  force.  His  eon  war 
of  age.  But  he  knew  his  nature  and  cunningly  woriied  upon  hie  feel- 
ings. And  the  poor  young  poet,  already  worn  by  the  torture  of  silent 
Euspense,  was  too  ezhamted  to  repeat  by  word  of  mouth  the  written 
protest  prepared  for  his  father's  eye.  Courage  failed  him  at  thi& 
supreme  crisis.  Violence  he  could,have  resisted,  but  he  was  not  proof 
against  entreaty.  The  scene  ended  by  his  vowing  complete  submie* 
sion  to  his  father's  will. 

For  a  time  his  strength — feeble  at  its  best — entirely  gave  way. 
He  was  literally  stunned  by  despair,  almost  unconscious  of  bis  pain. 
Unable  to  read,  write,  or  tfaink,  he  sat  alone  in  his  chamber  '  listen- 
ing to  the  ticking  of  the  clock.'  Now  was  the  moment  when  » 
mother's  tenderness  was  most  needed,  but  Countess  Adelaide  had  no 
tenderness  for  anyone,  much  less  for  her  'reprobate'  son.  Her  heart 
never  opened  to  him,  and  it  is  related  of  her,  that  when,  shortly  after 
the  poet's  death,  a  mourning  admirer  went  on  pious  pilgrimage  to  Casa 
Leopardi,  the  hard,  narrow  woman  listened  unmoved  to  his  ontbant 
of  sympathy  and  grief,  and  merely  exclaimed  with  upturned  eyes, 
*  May  God  have  mercy  upon  his  sins.' 

Many  days  passed  before  Leopardi  found  energy  to  write  to  Gior- 
dani  of  his  defeat.  The  true  friend  replied  with  strong,  wholesome 
'woids  of  encouragement,  bidding  poor  Giacomo  nerve  himself  to  face 
the  situation,  and,  granted  that  he  was  a  prisoner,  to  reflect  that,  after 
all,  he  might  be  worse  off  out  in  the  world.  Let  him  only  maintiun 
his  courage,  nurse  hia  health,  and  trust  to  circumstances  to  change  hi* 
father's  decision.  And  Giordan!  gave  more  than  lip-service.  He 
busied  himself  in  many  things  for  the  benefit,  not  only  of  Gia- 
como, but  of  Carlo  and  Paolina  also.  We  find  him  negotiating  with 
publishers  for  the  elder  brother,  explaining  to  the  younger  the  enor- 
mous difiBculty  and  expense  of  obtaining  commissions  in  the  Fied- 
montese  army,  and  making  inquiries  about  a  good  -parti  for  dowerless 
Paolina. 

Certainly  his  advice  and  sympathy  had  a  magical  effect  upon  Leo- 
pardi, 8pee(Uly  rousing  him  to  fresh  literary  activity.  Hope  too  ww 
bom  again.  And  although  three  years  dragged  past  before  the  hoar 
of  liberation  came,  terror  at  the  son's  projected  flight  had  positively 
opened  a  crack  in  the  father's  wooden  ^uU,  a  crack  which,  althougtt 
sjjght,  was  wide  enough  to  admit  the  idea  that,  were  some  really  gow 
position  offered  to  his  restless  boy,  it  might  be  expedient  to  allow  him 
to  accept  it.  Always  provided  however  that  he,  Count  Monaldo,  had 
no  personal  trouble  in  the  matter. 

'  You  have  no  idea  of  my  &ther,'  wrote  Leopardi  to  his  friend 

about  this  time.     '  N'othing  interests  him  so  little  as  what  sbooli^ 

most  concern  him.     He  declines  to  provide  for  my  maintenance  away 

frnm  home,  but  would  not  lift  a  straw  to  procure  me  a  subeiBteDoe  to 

&om  this  life  of  despair.'    Meanwhile  the  paternal  vigilancfr 
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was  ranployed  in  scrutinieiBg  and  often  confiscating  the  Bon'a  letten, 
especiaUy  those  addressed  to  Giordani.  His  inquisitorial  zeal  led 
him  even  to  meddle  in  Leopardi's  arrangements  with  the  Bolognese 
publisher,  Brighenti.  Possibly  he  had  been  asked  to  contribute  a 
few  crowns  towards  printing  expenses,  and  thereupon  wrote  dictatori- 
ally  to  Brighenti  forbidding  the  publication  of  tbu  or  that  poem,  and 
deioanding  to  see  the  MSS.  of  those  he  had  not  read. 

All  Leopardi's  truly  Italian  regard  for  family  decorum  could  not 
make  him  submit  to  this  humiliation.  In  a  earcastic  fiery  letter,  he 
told  Brighenti  that  he  would  publish  nothing  on  such  terms,  and  ex- 
plained that  he  could  not  accept  the  latter's  invitation  to  Bologna  for 
the  simple  reason  that  he  was  not  master  of  his  own  actions.  '  You 
do  not  know  Becanati ; '  he  adds :  *  but  you  must  certainly  be  aware 
that  the  Marches  are  the  meet  backward  and  ignorant  province  of 
Italy.  Now,  as  every  Becanatese  will  allow,  this  town  is  the  most 
sta^ant  and  uncultured  to  be  found  in  the  Alarches,  and  no  one  who 
has  not  been  here  can  have  any  conception  of  the  life  one  leads.  Let 
me  tell  yoa  that  I  have  lived  all  my  Ufa  at  Becanati  and  shall  never 
be  allowed  to  leave  it ;  that  I  have  no  personal  acquaintance  with  any 
mao  of  note,  save  poor  Giordani,  who  kindly  came  out  of  his  way  to 
TiBit  me,  and  that  consequently  I  can  never  win  so  much  celebrity  as 
that  attained  by  the  pettiest  scribbler  living  in  the  world.' 

Only  in  November  1822,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  did  Iieopardi 
gain  permission  to  leave  home  and  pass  a  winter  in  Rome.  The  tardy 
concession — won  with  extreme  difficulty — was  chiefly  owed  to  the  good 
offices  of  his  aunt,  Signora  Melchiorri,  a  woman  of  superior  intelli- 
gence, who  cherished  and  appreciated  her  poet  nephew  and  did  her 
utmost  to  shed  a  little  sunlight  on  his  melancholy  path.  But  his 
fouth  of  suffering  and  repression  bad  enduring  effects.  He  had  not 
the  large  unselfish  nature  or  vigorous  temperament  of  a  Stuart  Mill 
to  bear  him  through  the  ordeal  uninjured.  Besides  ruining  his  health, 
it  permanently  soured  bis  spirit  and  unfitted  him  for  the  world  be 
liad  so  ardently  desired.  Contact  with  our  fellows  should  date  from 
the  plastic  years  of  youth ;  unduly  delayed,  it  yields  nothing  bat 
Dead  Sea  fruit.  The  morbid  intensity  natural  to  the  poetic  tempera- 
ment— particularly  in  that  ^e  of  y?eliac\m^rz — was,  in  Leopardi's 
case,  deepened  by  bodily  disease  and  confirmed  by  his  disastrous  train- 
ing. He  never  stood  on  equal  terms  with  his  fellow  men.  Irritable 
•elf-love  and  exaggerated  self-depreciation  were  strangely  mingled  io 
his  complex  nature  and  perpetually  opened  before  him  fresh  abysses 
of  pain. 

The  discovery  that  Borne  contained  men  to  the  full  as  stupid  and 
friTolooB  as  the  citizens  of  his  native  town  made  his  mind  reel  with 
di^nst.  There  too  poverty,  ill  health,  and  pride,  prevented  him  from 
talong  his  due  place  in  society.  He  wen  the  admiration  of  Niebuhr, 
bat  was  unable  to  profit  by  hia  generous  offer  of  a  lucrative  position 
in  Germany,  One  by  one  his  hopes  faded.  He  found  no  realities 
fulfilling  the  golden  dreams  of  his  youth,  and  thus,  by  a  natural 
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revulsion,  he  afterwarde  came  to  regret  Becanati  for  tbe  love  of  tbose 
dreama.  He  was  miserable  there,  but  he  was  nearly  aa  unhappy 
elsewhere,  and  after  all,  his  memories  of  the  hated  tovn  furnished 
themes  for  some  of  the  loftiest  efforts  of  his  genius. 

He  returned  to  Recuiati  as  seldom  as  possible,  only  indeed  when 
means  &iled  him  for  living  afar  off.  He  preferred  to  shiver  throngb 
a  winter  in  rigid  Bologna,  editing  classic  authors  for  a  paltry  stipend, 
and  wrapped  in  a  feather  bag  to  keep  ont  the  cold,  rather  than  return 
to  his  old  home.  No  real  cordiality  was  ever  established  between  him 
and  his  father.  The  latter's  tyranny  and  dissimulation  had  effectually 
extirpated  his  son's  love ;  and  in  Uter  years  there  are  letters  from 
Count  Monaldo  that  excite  our  sympathy  by  their  almost  hnnble 
appeals  for  a  few  crumbs  of  affection  from  his  celebrated  son.  But 
Leopardi  never  seems  to  have  forgotten  the  iron  hand  that  lay  hidden 
beceatb  the  velvet  glove,  and  in  fact  until  the  last  five  years  of  his 
life,  when  raised  above  want  by  the  generosity  of  his  friend  Baaieri, 
he  was  frequently  compelled  to  apply  for  such  scanty  help  as  could  be 
wrung  from  the  tight-clasped  family  purse.  Had  his  poetry  brougbt 
him  wealth,  some  of  his  bitterness  might  have  evaporated. 

As  it  was,  the  power  of  Monaldo  Leopardi  and  his  wife  Adelaide 
extended  farther  than  they  knew.  They  not  only  destroyed  their 
son's  youth,  but  they  chained  him  for  life  to  the  corpee  of  his 
murdered  dreams 

Linda  Villau. 
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II.  GXOBQB  Walseb. 

Ftbe  last  number  of  this  magazine,  I  related  the  career  of 
Fortitnatud  Wright,  a  man  who,  though  captain  only  of  a 
privateer,  did,  in  a  time  of  very  great  abasement,  nobly  support  the 
honour  of  the  English  6ag  in  the  Mediterranean.  I  propose  now  to 
speak  of  another  whose  name  may  well  be  paired  with  his — a  man 
who  resembled  him  alike  in  bravery,  in  success,  in  misfortune.  His 
luBtoty,  written  by  one  of  hie  followers,  but  modestly  curtailed  of 
ilmost  all  personal  matter  by  himself,  has  come  down  to  us.'  The 
book  is  scarce,  and  very  little  known  ;  but  even  in  its  condensed  Mid 
abridged  form,'the  narrative  is  one  which,  from  the  quaint  simplicity 
of  its  style,  the  lifelike  character  of  its  portraits,  the  rollicking, 
reckless  nature  of  the  adventures  it  describes,  may  compare  not  un- 
&vourably  with  some  of  the  most  admired  romances  of  Defoe.  And 
I  have  every  confidence  in  its  truth.  I  have  tested  it  in  many 
particulars,  and  have  convinced  myself  of  the  author's  perfect 
lionesty.  Even  the  slight  mistakes  are  evidences  of  it :  they  are 
migtakes  perhaps  of  mere  carelessness,  perhaps  of  imperfect  recollec- 
tirai,  very  different  from  the  class  of  mistakes  which  a  clever  forger 
would  have  made.  I  have  thus  felt  authorised  to  trust  to  tiie 
guidance  of  this  nameless  writer,  checking  his  narrative  by  reference 
to  other  aoconnts  to  which  I  have  had  access,  but  to  which  he 
c^tainly  had  not,  and  in  every  case  with  satis&ction  and  approvaL 

As  to  when,  or  where,  or  of  what  parentage  George  Walker  was 
lom,  I  have  been  unable  to  gain  any  information.  But  indirectly  I  am 
led  to  suppose  that  he  was  a  Londoner,  and  of  respectable,  probably 
commer^al,  family.  At  an  early  :^  he  entered  the  Dutch  Navy,  and 
WTved  in  it  in  several  actions  against  the  Turks — actions  of  which 
history  takes  no  notice,  and  which  we  may  presume  to  have  been 
really  against  corsairs  in  the  Levant,  whilst  cruising  for  the  protectinn 
oftnde.  Later  on,  he  returned  to  England,  and  having  acquired  or 
inherited  sufficient  money  to  purchase  a  merchant  ship,  commanded 
ber  himself  for  some  years. 

When  the  war  which  followed  the  stupid  excitement  about 
Jenkins's  ear  broke  out  in  1739,  he  was  principal  owner  and  com- 
mander of  the  Bhip  '  Duke  William,'  trading  from  London  to  South 
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Carolina,  and  in  order  the  better  to  prepare  for  defence,  or  to  be 
ready  for  whatever  might  turn  up,  but  with  no  immediate  intention 
of  cruising,  he  took  out  letters  of  marque.  His  ship  mounted  twenty 
^^B,  but  had  only  thirty-two  men ;  the  object  of  her  voyage  being, 
in  the  first  place,  simply  trade. 

On  arriving  at  hia  destination,  he  found  that  the  coast  of  the 
Carclinae  was  infested  by  two  Spanish  privateers ;  and,  in  the  absence 
of  any  man-of-war,  offered  his  ship  to  the  Colonial  G-ovemment.  Tbe 
offer  was  accepted,  the  men  put  on  wages  as  in  the  king's  ships,  and 
their  number  increased  to  130.  Several  gentlemen  of  the  country 
entered  as  volunteers,  and  Walker,  in  command,  cleared  the  cout 
without  difficulty.  He  took  and  destroyed  a  fortified  depot  which 
the  Spaniards  had  estAtdisbed  on  one  of  the  small  islands  adjacent, 
and  convinced  them  that  their  continued  cruising  in  thatneighbourhood 
would  be  more  dangerous  than  they  had  expected.  Towards  the  end 
of  1742  he  sailed  for  England,  having  three  merchant  men  in  convoy; 
but  in  a  tremendous  gale  in  December,  whilst  still  200  leagues  west- 
ward of  the  Scilly  Islands,  the  convoy  having  been  scattered,  the 
*  Duke  William '  sprang  a  most  serious  leak — a  nimiber  of  most 
serious  leaks ;  and  was  with  great  difficulty,  and  fay  incessant  pumping, 
kept  afioat,  until,  just  at  the  last  extremity,  ono  of  her  convoy  came 
in  sight.  The  utterly  exhausted  crew  were  taken  on  board  her,  their 
ship  sinking  directly  afterwards.  The  change  was,  however,  bat 
litUe  for  the  better,  and  their  new  ship  was  able  to  keep  afloat  only 
l^  the  aid  of  the  additional  hands  at  the  pumps ;  and  so  with  much 
discomfort  and  great  danger  they  made  the  land ;  when,  on  his 
arrival  in  town,  Mr.  Walker  found  that,  by  some  naistake,  tbe 
insurance  of  the  '  Duke  William '  had  been  allowed  to  run  out  about 
two  months  before  she  foondered. 

His  fortune  was  thus  at  a  low  ebb,  and  for  the  next  year  he  served 
as  master  of  a  vessel  trading  to  the  Baltic,  till,  in  the  autumn  of 
1744 — war  having  been  declared  against  France  in  the  previons 
spring — he  was  offered  the  command  of  the  '  Mars,'  a  private  ship  of 
war  of  twenty-six  guns  and  1 30  men,  to  cruise  in  consort  with  another — 
the  '  Boscawen,'  a  larger  ship  belonging  to  the  same  owners.  The 
two  sailed  from  Dartmouth  in  iKovember,  and  within  a  couple  of 
days  fell  in  with  a  French  frigate  of  twenty-six  guns  and  270  men 
of  force — that  is,  about  equal  to  the  '  Boscawen.'  This  ship,  how- 
ever, was  unfortunate  in  her  captain :  the  *  Mars '  attacked  the 
Frenchmen,  but  was  left  unsupported,  so  that  after  a  smart  action 
she  was  beaten  to  a  standstill ;  and  the  enemy,  also  roughly  handled, 
was  able  to  get  away  before  the  captain  of  the  '  Boscawen '  conld 
make  up  his  mind  to  prevent  him. 

A  few  weeks  later,  one  wild,  rainy  night  in  the  b^inniog  of 
January,  they  came  suddenly  upon  two  large  ships.  So  dark  was  it,  that 
they  did  not  sight  them  until  close  to  them ;  when  by  the  voices  and 
language  they  knew  them  to  be  French,  and,  by  their  state  of  con- 
fusion and  dismay,  judged  them  to  he  ri<di  Martinico-men,  homeward 
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bound.  Now  two  rich  Martinico-men  would  agree  wondrous  well 
with  two  hungry  privateers,  who  accordingly  huDg  on  to  them  all 
night,  waiting  for  day  to  make  their  attack.  When  day  broke,  how- 
ever, they  discovered  them  to  be  two  ships  of  war,  one  of  seventy-four, 
the  other  of  sixty-four  guns.  The  '  Boscawen,'  being  on  their  weather 
quarter,  and  having  a  captain  gifted  with  a  large  share  of  prudence, 
immediately  hauled  her  wind  and  made  off;  the  'Mars,'  being  to 
leeward,  was  unable  to  do  so ;  and  going  free  had  little  chance  of 
escaping  two  large  vessels.  The  officers  of  the '  Mars  '  thought  that  if 
the  'Bwcaweo'  had  joined  them,  and  the  two  ships  had  kept  together, 
the  Frenchmen  would  not  have  meddled  with  them,  being  anxious 
to  get  into  Brest  -without  any  avoidable  delay ;  but  seeing  the  *  Mars  * 
by  herself,  they  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  picking  up  an  easy 
prize.  A  signal  vas  made  from  the  other  for  the  sixty-four-gun  ship 
to  chase,  which  she  did,  and  rapidly  gained  on  the  '  Mars.' 

GraitlemeQ  (said  Captain  Walker,  addressing  himself  to  his  officen  and 
ship's  company),  I  do  not  mean  to  be  eo  rash  as  to  attempt  a  regular  en- 
f^agement  with  so  superior  a  force.  All  I  ask  of  yon  is  to  confide  in  ma  and 
iny  ordars,  to  get  away  if  poesible  without  strikiiig  \  and  be  assured  I  shall 
«mp1oy  your  assistance  neither  in  revenge,  or  vaingloiy,  or  longer  than  I 
think  it  of  use  to  our  design,  ^lie  ship  which  puiauea  us  is  certainly  the 
beet  sailer  of  Uie  enemy,  by  being  ordered  to  the  chase ;  if  by  good  fortune 
vre  bring  down  a  topmast  or  yard,  or  hurt  her  rigging,  so  as  to  retard  her 
pnrsnit,  we  may  entirely  get  clear. 

So,  with  colours  flying,  and  Bring  from  time  to  time  what  gims  would 
bear,  the  '  Mars '  kept  ahead  of  the  sixty-four>gun  ship,  which,  how- 
ever, continued  to  gain,  though  but  slowly.  The  seventy-four,  too, 
began  to  come  up,  but  it  was  two  hours  before  they  had  so  far 
advanced  as  to  bring  their  broadsides  to  bear ;  when,  as  they  ran  out 
their  lower  tier,  Walker  ordered  the  colours  to  be  struck,  and  con- 
sidering that  he  surrendered  to  the  ship  whose  first  pursuit  had  em- 
barrassed him,  he  went  on  board  the  smaller  of  the  two.  This  was 
the  '  Fleuron,'  *  with  her  consort,  the  '  Neptune,'  homeward  bound 
from  the  West  Indies,  carrying  an  enormous  treasure  in  specie,  French 
and  Spanish  combined,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  near  four  millions 
sterling,  and  with  their  ships'  companies  almost  disorganised  by 
sickness.  The  captain  of  the  '  Fleuron '  received  Mr.  Walker  and  his 
officers  with  no  more  politeness  than  any  captain  of  a  ship  of  war 
would  have  shown  to  a  privateer. 

, '  How  dare  you,'  he  said, '  in  so  small  a  ship,  fire  against  a  force 
like  me  ? ' 

'  If  you  will  look  at  my  commission,'  answered  Walker,  *you  will 
find  I  had  as  good  a  right  to  fight  as  you ;  and  if  my  force  had  not 
been  so  inferior,  I  had  shown  you  more  civil  treatment  on  board 
my  ship.'  
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'How  many  of  your  men  have  I  killed  ?'  oeked  the  Frenchman. 

*  None  at  ^  air,'  was  the  reply. 

'Then,  sir,'  he  continued,  'you  have  killed  six  of  mine,  and 
wounded  several.  You  fired  pieces  of  glass.' 

This  Walker  denied,  but  to  little  purpose ;  and  he  and  his  officers 
were,  rudely  and  uncomfortably  enough,  penned  between  two  guns  on 
the  main  deck.  The  question  of  the  broken  glass  was,  however, 
inquired  into,  when  it  appeared  that  what  had  been  reported  as  bite 
of  glass  were  in  reality  bits  of  silver  money ;  and  that  an  Irisbman 
had  rammed  a  pocketful  of  shillings  and  halfcrowns  into  the  last  guo 
that  was  fired,  swearing  that  •  by  jabera,'  if  the  Frenchmen  wanted 
his  money,  they  might  take  it  and  be  damned.  The  little  joke  once 
explained,  mollified  the  Frenchmen  ;  the  prisoners  were  treated  with 
more  courtesy,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  day  the  relations  between 
Walker  and  the  captain  of  the  *  Fleuron'  became  almost  Mendly.  tt 
was  thus  that  on  the  third  and  fourth  days  of  his  imprisoament,  Mr. 
Walker  had  full  cognisance  of  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  incidents  in 
the  history  of  the  British  Navy. 

At  daybreak  on  Sunday,  January  6,  1745,  the  two  Frenchmen, 
with  the  '  Mars '  in  company,  were  seen  and  chaaed  by  four  English 
ships  of  the  line.  The  Frenchmen  were  in  much  alarm,  for  their 
treasure  was  enormous,  and  their  crews,  enfeebled  by  pestilence,  were 
in  no  condition  to  defend  it.  The  captain  of  the  '  Fleuron '  spoke 
frankly  enough  of  their  danger,  telling  Mr.  Walker  that  he  had  at 
the  time  thought  it  ill-judged  of  the  commodore,  under  tiie  pecoliar 
circumstances,  to  lose  time  and  distance  over  an  object  bo  paltry  as 
the  '  Mara ; '  but  for  that  confounded  ohaee,  they  would  have  been  now 
wellnigh  into  Brest. 

Shortly  after,  as  the  English  ships  were  ^t  gaining  on  them, 
Mr.  Walker  was  sent  below ;  and  though  permitted  &om  time  to 
time,  aa  the  action  did  not  b^n,  to  visit  the  deck,  it  was  not  till  U16 
following  evening,  when  the  danger  was  over,  tiiat  he  was  again 
allowed  full  liberty.  What  happened  during  these  two  days  vas 
briefly  this :  One  of  the  ships,  the  '  Captain '  of  seventy  guns,  toned 
aside  to  mn  down  and  take  possession  of  the  'Mara.'  Another,  the 
'  Sunderland,'  a  sixty-gtui  ship,  oanied  away  her  main-tt^miast,  and 
dropped  astern  out  of  sight.  The  other  two^  the  *  Hampton  Court,' 
of  seventy  guns,  and  Uie  'Dreadnought,'  of  uxty,  continued  the 
chase ;  the  '  Hampton  Court '  came  up  with  the  flying  enemy,  ranged 
alongside,  but  waited  for  the  '  Dreadnought's '  coming  up,  to  engage : 
but  the  '  Dreadnought '  was  a  dull  sailer,  and  could  not  get  up ;  so 
the  '  Hampton  Court '  shortened  sail  to  wait  for  her.  The  same  thing 
was  repeated  again  and  again ;  till,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  second 
day,  the  EngUrii  ships  gave  over  the  pursuit  as  useless.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  the  captain  of  the  '  Hampton  Court '  was  afterwards  tried 
by  court-martial ;  but,  almost  equally  as  a  matter  of  course — in  the 
then  existing  state  of  naval  discipline — he  was  pronounced  to  hnve 
'done  his  duty  as  an  experienced  good  officer  and  as  a  man  of  oourage 
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and  coaduct.'  The  minutes  of  this  court-martial  were  published  at 
the  time,*  and  excited  much  coutrovenij,  public  opiDion  by  no  means 
accepting  the  decision  of  the  Court,  as  satisfactory.  When  philosophic 
readers  of  history  are  nowadays  disposed  to  consider  the  execution 
of  Byng,  twelve  years  later,  as  unjustifiable  or  unnecessary,  they 
ought  to  remember  that  a  number  of  cases  such  as  the  one  I  have 
here  referred  to  had  forced  the  Parliament  to  pass  a  new  Naval 
Discipline  Act,  in  1749;  and  tiiat,  supported  by  this,  the  accumulated 
wrath  of  years  fell  on  Byng  as  a  fint  example :  a  sectmd  was  not 
found  necessary. 

But  meantoine  the  '  Neptune '  and  'Fleuron,'  with  much  exulting 
and  self-glorification,  got  safely  into  Brest,  where  the  officers  of  the 
'  Mars '  were  landed,  as  prisoners  at  large.  The  very  next  day,  Mr. 
Walker  was  writing  to  his  friend,  the  captain  of  the  'Fleuron,' 
be^^g  that  he  might  have  back  his  letter  of  credit,  which  had 
been  impounded  along  with  his  other  papers,  when  people  came  run- 
ning into  the  inn,  crying  that  the  '  Fleuron  *  had  been  blown  up,  and 
thac  all  her  crew  had  perished.  This  was  in  the  main  true.  As  a 
first  step  towards  clearing  out  the  ship,  the  gunner  had  sent  the 
greater  part  of  the  powder  on  shore,  leaving,  however,  four  barrels 
still  in  the  magazine,  and  a  good  deal  of  loose  powder  which  had  been 
spilled  in  emptying  back  the  cartridges.  Whilst  the  men  were 
sweeping  thitt  together,  a  glass  lantern  which  hung  in  the  gun-room 
was  handed  down  to  them.  The  handle  of  it  gave  way ;  the  lantern 
fell  on  the  deek  and  was  smashed.  The  lamp  rolled  amongst  the 
loose  powder,  which  acted  as  a  train  leading  to  the  four  barrels.  The 
after  part  of  the  ship  was  blomi  up,  and  with  it  the  captain,  the 
officers,  and  a  great  part  of  the  ship's  company.  The  rest  took 
refuge  in  the  fore  part  of  the  ship,  which  almost  immediately  burst 
into  flames  and  burnt  with  great  fury.  By  some  extraordinary  neglect 
tbe  guns  had  been  left  loaded,  probably  since  the  meeting  with  the 

*  Hampton  Court,'  and  now  discharged  themselves  in  quick  succession, 
as  the  fire  reached  them.  Boats  from  the  shore  were  thus  afraid  to 
venture  to  the  assistance  of  the  refugees,  the  most  of  whom  perished 
miserably ;  and  the  wreck,  having  burnt  to  the  water's  edge,  went 
down,  taking  with  it  the  treasure  and  everything  else  on  board, 
notbing  having  been  discharged,  excepting  the  fatally  insufficient 
part  flf  tbe  powder. 

Mr.  Walker's  letter  of  credit  was  thus  lost,  and  his  party  conse- 
quently dveatened  with  some  inconvenience.  They  were,  however, 
able  to  arrange  matters  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and,  after  some 
pleasant  adventures,  they  were  able  to  negotiate  an  exchange,  and 
to  return  to  England  after  a  captivity  of  little  more  than  a  month ; 
when  they  found  that  the  *  Mars '  had  been  bought  in  by  her  former 
owneis,  who  were   fitting   her    out   for   another    cruise  with    tbe 

*  BoEcawen.'    They  had,  however,  resolved  not  to  employ  again  the 
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former  captain  of  the  '  Boxcawen ; '  and  now  offered  tlie  command 
to  Mr.  Walker,  and  at  his  suggestion  appointed  his  late  first-lieutenant 
to  be  captain  of  the  'Mars.' 

The  'Boseawen'  had  been  the  French  frigate  'M&i^e,'  and 
captured  by  Boseawen  in  the  '  Dreadnought,'  almost  immediately  on 
the  declaration  of  war.  She  bad  then  carried  twenty-^iz  nine- 
pounders,  and  a  complement  of  238  men ;  but  Walker  now  thooght 
proper  to  increase  hei  armament  to  tbirt;  guns,  many  of  them 
twelve- pounders,  and  to  give  her  a  complement  of  314  men,  making 
her,  of  course,  more  powerful  as  a  fighting  ship ;  though,  as  wu 
afterwards  proved,  ber  scantling  was  not  strong  enough  for  the 
increased  weight.  Her  equipment  being  finished  before  that  of  the 
'Mars,'  she  put  to  sea  by  herself  on  April  19,  1745,  and  four  days 
lat«r,  on  the  edge  of  the  Soundings,  fell  in  with  the  privateer 
'Sheemeas,'  mounting  twenty-two  guns.  The  next  morning, 
April  25,  at  daybreak,  they  sighted  eight  ships  in  company,  and 
gave  chase.  The  '  Boseawen,'  which  sailed  remarkably  well,  left  tbe 
'  Sheemess '  far  behind ;  and  the  eight  ships,  which  were  French, 
seeing  only  one  of  the  enemy  coming  up,  formed  line  and  waited  for 
her.  These  were  all  privateers,  and  though  on  a  much  smaller  scale 
than  the  'Boseawen,'  carried  in  the  aggregate  about  1 20  guns,  moat 
of  them  probably  three-orfour-pounders,and400men.  Tbe  largest  of 
them  was  in  the  middle,  and  the  '  Boseawen '  receiving  tbe  fire  of  the 
Btemmost  ones,  reserved  her  fire  till  she  was  abreast  of  this,  when  she 
poured  in  a  heavy  broadside.  It  was  stoutly  returned ;  five  others  of 
the  French  ships  clustered  round  her,  raking  ber  ahead  and  ast«m  and 
firing  into  ber  as  they  best  could ;  so  that  for  a  time  the  '  Boecawen ' 
was  closely  pressed.  But  after  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  the 
largest  of  the  enemy,  to  which  her  principal  efforts  had  been  devoted, 
drew  out  of  the  fight,  hauled  down  her  colours,  and  presently  sunk. 
It  was  impossible  to  render  any  assistance,  for  four  of  the  others 
continued  the  engagement.  The  fifth,  the  smallest  of  all,  had 
previously  struck,  and  now  did  what  she  could  to  succour  the 
drowning  men ;  but  she  was  only  able  to  pick  up  sixteen  out  of  a 
complement  of  eighty-four.  After  another  three-quarters  of  an  hoor 
tbe  '  Sheemess '  came  up,  and  the  enemy,  having  bad  enough  of  the 
*  Boseawen,'  waited  for  no  further  attack.  Two  of  them  bad  made  off 
at  the  banning,  and  tbe  largest  was  sunk ;  but  the  other  five 
were  taken  possession  of;  and  Walker,  finding  all  tbe  prizes,  as  well 
as  bis  own  ^ip,  much  shattered,  and  having  ^so  some  220  prisoners, 
resolved  to  put  into  the  first  port,  and  anchored  in  King's  Road, 
Bristol,  on  May  30. 

Two  months  later  be  sailed  again,  but  under  circumstances  that 
the  superstitious  nature  of  seamen  in  tbe  middle  of  last  century 
rendered  awkward.  There  was  an  old  story  of  the  French  prisoners, 
when  the  '  M^ee '  was  captured,  that  the  wife  of  a  gunner  bad  been 
murdered  on  board ;  and  this  now  cropped  up  again,  when  a  seaman 
of  good  and  sober  character  declared  that  he  bad  seen  a  ghost  which 
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told  him  tfae  ship  would  be  lost.  It  was  not  without  great  difficulty 
that  Walker  got  his  men  reassured;  and  even  then,  {rom  time  to 
time,  the  old  terror  retunied,  and  the  cruise  was  not  successful.  They 
met  few  ships,  and  what  they  did  meet  were  not  prizes ;  they  got 
into  trouble  at  Madeira,  where  some  of  the  men,  in  silly  and  ignorant 
jest,  visited  a  church  and  put  some  soot  into  the  holy  water;  and, 
cruising  from  there  to  the  northward,  they  got  into  a  gale  of 
wind. 

It  was  by  this  time  December ;  the  scantling  of  the  Bhip  was 
slight  for  her  size,  her  planks  insecurely  fastened  with  iron  nails,  whose 
beads  were  rusted  away ;  her  guns  were  too  heavy  for  her  stxength, 
and  she  suffered  a  violent  shock  from  the  fall  of  her  main-yard,  the 
rope  that  supported  it  (strap  of  the  jeer-block)  having  given  way. 
She  thus  leaked  like  a  sieve ;  it  was  impossible  to  keep  her  dry ;  it 
was  soon  deemed  impossible  to  keep  her  afloat.  Walker  consented 
therefore  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  nearest  port ;  but  the 
men,  panic-struck  and  mindful  of  the  ghost,  formed  a  design  to  seize 
the  boats.  This  was  frustrated  by  the  captain's  watchfulness;  but 
from  that  time  *he  never  quitted  the  quarter-deck,  nor  once  lay 
down  for  seven  days,  sleeping  only  as  he  stood,  leaning  on  the 
barricade  or  rail  of  the  quarter-deck ;  for  the  men  watched  every 
motion  and  every  word,  and,  had  he  disappeared  a  minute,  it  is 
believed  the  duty  of  the  ship  had  stopped,  the  officers  themselves 
sometimes  being  as  desponding  as  the  men.'  And  thus,  after  twelve 
days  of  extreme  danger,  they  made  St.  Ives,  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall. 
Boats  at  once  put  off  to  their  assistance,  and  towed  the  ship  into  the 
bay ;  but  her  anchors  had  been  cut  away  long  before,  and  she  was 
extremely  deep  from  the  quantity  of  water  in  her  hold ;  it  was  thus 
impossible  to  anchor  her  in  the  roadstead,  and  difficult  to  tow  her 
within  the  pier.  This  last  they  attempted  to  do,  but,  with  the 
heavy  sea  rolling  into  the  bey,  she  was  thrown  to  leeward,  and  struck 
on  the  rocky  shore,  parting  asunder  as  she  touched.  The  land  was 
fortunately  near,  and  a  gr^at  number  of  boats  close  at  hand,  so,  one  way 
or  another,  all  the  men  were  picked  up,  except  four ;  and  of  theae^  tbree 
bad  seen,  or  had  persuaded  themselves  that  they  had  seen,  the  ghost. 
Walker's  ill  success  did  not,  however,  stand  in  the  way  of  his  career ; 
it  was  known  that,  but  for  his  determination  and  conduct,  the  loss 
would  have  been  a  disaster,  and  be  was  presently  asked  to  undertake 
a  much  more  important  command. 

During  the  summer  of  1745  a  number  of  London  merchants  bad 
fitted  out  three  large  privateers,  which  had  cruised  in  company, 
under  the  command  of  a  Captain  Talbot  as  commodore.  Their  success 
had  been  enormous.  The  ^lare  of  each  seaman  amounted  to  850^ ; 
that  of  the  officers  in  proportion.  The  owners  received  the  sum  of 
700,000^.,  which,  as  the  rebellion  in  Scotland  was  just  breaking  out, 
they  offered  as  a  loan  to  the  Qoveroment,  Captain  Talbot's  share 
woiidd  seem  to  have  dulled  his  appetite  for  adventure.  He  now  joined 
himself  to  the  number  of  the  owners,  who  resolved  to  fit  out  a  still 
No.  633  (:(o.  aiiw.  H.  ■.)  T  T 
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more  powerful  squadioD,  tbe  commaad  of  which  they  offered  to 
Captain  Walker.  The  &me  of  Captain  Talbot's  Biiccess,  and  Walkn'g 
reputation, '  drew  together  such  numbers  of  seamen  to  offer  them- 
selves, that  near  as  many  were  refused  as  would  have  manned  a  like 
number  of  i^hips,  though  at  this  time  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of 
fauids,  bsth  in  tbe  Government's  and  merchants'  service.'  There  was 
UiuB  little  delay  in  completing  the  equipment,  and  by  the  end  of 
April,  the  four  shipa  '  King  George,' '  Prince  Frederick,' '  Duke,'  and 
'Princess  Amelia,'  styled  collectively  the  Royal  Family,  were  ready  to 
sail  from  Bristol.  They  carried  in  the  aggregate  122  guns  and  970 
men.  In  going  out  the  '  Prince  Frederick '  took  the  ground,  and  the 
others,  having  waited  for  her  till  May  3,  put  to  sea  without  her. 

On  the  nth  they  saw  a  lai^  fleet  to  leeward,  and  drawing  nearer 
made  them  out  to  be  merchant  ships  under  the  convoy  of  several 
ships  of  force,  which,  however,  were  all  to  leeward  of  them.  Walker  saw 
his  opportunity  and  continued  his  course  towards  them.  Th^ 
turned  out  to  be  the  English  outward-bound  trade,  for  Newfound- 
land and  the  West  Indies,  with  the  '  Milford  *  and  *  Bye,'  ships  of 
war.  Walker  went  on  board  tbe  '  Bye,'  to  inform  the  captain  of  tjie 
whereabouts  of  three  French  men-of-war  he  had  seen  the  day  before; 
and  in  coarse  of  conversation  pointed  out  that  had  he  been  a  French- 
man, or,  being  English,  had  the  fleet  been  French,  he  could  have 
made  any  number  of  prizes,  and  brought  them  off  in  spite  of  tbe 
convoy.  '  True,  sir,'  answered  the  captain, '  and  what  censure  would 
have  fallen  on  his  Majesty's  officers  \  And  yet,  let  me  do  all  I  can, 
these  masters  of  common  vessels  who  sail  better  than  the  rest  will 
keep  to  windward  ;  for  as  to  firing  at  them,  I  have  done  it  till  I  am 
tired,  and  may  fire  away  every  shot  in  the  ship.*  In  this  instance, 
Walker,  stretching  to  windwud,  compelled  the  conv<^  to  bear  down 
imder  the  lee  of  their  escort ;  but  similar  misconduct  was  the  rule  of 
ships  under  convoy  all  through  last  century,  and  was  the  direct  cause 
of  several  serious  misfortunes. 

The  men  had  been  engaged  for  eight  months,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  the  Royal  Family  put  into  Lisbon,  having  made  prites 
estimated  at  considerably  over  220,cxx)i.,  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
man.  There  the  ships  refitted,  and  the  majority  of  the  men  cntMwI 
for  another  period  of  eight  months ;  the  place  of  those  who  did  not 
do  so  was  easily  filled  up,  and  on  July  10,  1747,  tbe  Royal  Family 
again  put  to  sea,  being  increased  to  dz  by  the  addition  of  the  '  Prince 
George,'  and  of  tbe '  Prince  Edward '  tender.  Three  days  afterwards 
the  *  Prince  Edward '  foundered  by  reason  of  a  curious  accident. 
Being  in  chase  of  a  number  of  strange  ships,  and  crowding  sail,  the 
heel  of  her  mainmast  started  out  of  the  step ;  and  the  mast  forcing 
its  way  through  the  ship's  bottom,  and  at  the  same  time  falling  aft, 
sent  her  down  immediately,  stem  first.  Her  commander  and  two 
men  only  were  picked  up. 

After  many  interesting  and  exceedingly  lucrative  adventures,  tbe 
squadron  put  into  liagos  Bay  to  water,  and  about  five  o'clock  on  the 
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moniing  of  October  6,  the  *  King  George '  and  '  Prince  Frederick,* 
baring  filled  up,  were  standing  out  of  the  bay,  when  they  sighted  a 
large  ship  standing  in  towards  Cape  St.  Vincent.  The  commodore 
immediately  made  the  signal  to  chase.  He  himself,  in  the  '  King 
Greorge,'  of  thirt.y-two  guns  and  loa  men,  tried  to  cut  her  off  from 
the  land ;  the  '  Prince  Frederick,'  of  twenty-six  gune  and  260  men,  to 
keep  to  seaward  of  her ;  the  '  Duke '  and  *  Prince  George,'  which  were 
fitr  to  the  eastward,  but  Btill  in  sight,  crowded  sail  after  them ;  and 
a  settee,  acting  as  tender  to  the  <  King  George,'  was  sent  in  to  hurry 
oat  the  'Princess  Amelia'  which  was  still  engaged  in  watering. 
'  The  chase,'  Ghys  our  narrator, '  seeing  herself  likely  to  be  hemmed  in 
by  the  "  King  George  "  and  "  Prince  Frederick,"  was  obliged  to  hear 
away,  making  all  the  sail  she  could  to  the  westward,  without  doubt 
taking  us  for  larger  ships  than  we  were,  whilst  we  took  her  for  a  less 
than  she  really  was.' 

What  she  really  was,  was  the  Spanish  line-of-battle  ship  '  Glorioso,* 
of  seventy  guns  and  700  men.  From  first  to  last  she  had  a  strange 
adventurous  voyage.  Whilst  homeward  bound  from  the  Spanish 
main  with  an  enormous  amount  of  treasure,  said  to  be  three  millions, 
on  board,  she  had  been  met  near  tbe  Azores  by  the  English  ships 
'  Lark '  of  forty,  and  *  Warwick '  of  sixty,  guns.  The  '  Warwick  ' 
attacked  her  manfully  enough,  but,  being  unsupported  by  the 
'  JArk,'  was  reduced  to  a  wreck,  her  masts  shot  away,  or  crippled,  her 
rigging  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  *  Glorioso '  pursued  her  way.  The 
captain  of  the  '  Lark,'  who  was  the  senior  officer,  was  tried  by  court- 
martial  and  cashiered ;  but  the  mischief  had  been  done.  A  few  days 
later,  the  'Glorioso'  fell  in  with  the  'Oxford'  of  fifty  guns,  in 
cconpany  with  tbe  '  Shorefaam '  frigate  and '  Falcon '  sloop ;  but  these, 
recognising  her  as  of  superior  force,  left  her  alone ;  conduct  for  which 
a  court-martial  afterwards  honourably  acquitted  them.  And  so  the 
'  Glorioso '  got  safely  into  Ferrol,  where  she  landed  her  preoioos 
freight,  and  had  sailed  thence  for  Cadiz,  when,  as  has  just  been  said, 
she  was  sighted  off  Cape  St.  Vincent  by  the  Royal  Family. 

The  d^ps,  as  already  detailed,  continued  to  chase;  and  about 
noon  the  'King  George'  came  up  with  her.  As  she  did  so,  it 
suddenly  fell  a  dead  calm ;  and  the  two  ships  lay  within  gunshot  of 
each  other — the  'Prince  Frederick'  being  some  distance  to  the 
southward,  and  the  others  out  of  sight  astern.  Thus  lying,  the 
Spaniard  hoisted  her  colours,  and  ran  out  her  lower  tier,  thereby 
showing  that  she  was  a  seventy  or  seventy-four-gun  ship;  but  there 
was  no  wind  to  blow  out  her  colount,  or  permit  it  to  be  seen  whether 
they  were  Spanish  or  Portuguese.*  In  this  state  of  uncertainty,  and 
anxious,  even  if  the  stranger  was  Spanish,  to  have  the  assistance  of 
her  consorts,  the  '  King  Geoige  '  made  no  sign,  but  waited  for  the 
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chase  to  take  the  iaitiative.  Why,  on  the  other  hand,  the  '  Glorioso ' 
did  not  fire  at  the  '  King  George '  as  at  a  target,  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  Her  treasure  having  been  landed,  she  had  no  uneasiness  on  that 
score;  and  her  heavy  scantling  and  weight  of  metal  made  her,  in  any 
comparison  of  force,  superior  to  the  whole  Royal  Family  together. 
She  ought  assuredly  to  have  begun  by  sinking  the  *  King  George.' 
But  she  did  not ;  and  after  about  an  hour  of  apparent  indecision, 
ran  in  lier  lower  tier  and  shut  her  ports. 

On  board  the  '  King  Geoi^e,'  meantime,  there  was  some  specula- 
tion as  to  what  the  stranger  was ;  but  the  general  opinion  was  that 
she  was  a  moneyed  ship  homeward  bound  from  the  West  Indies ;  and 
this  was  confirmed  when,  as,  about  five  o'clock,  a  light  breeze  sprang 
up  from  tbe  nortbward,  she  again  put  her  head  to  the  east.  The 
'  King  Geoi^e '  followed,  but,  the  wind  being  extremely  light,  did 
not  come  up  with  her  till  eight  o'clock.  The  '  Prince  Frederick,'  not 
having  got  the  breeze  so  soon,  was  still  far  astern,  and  tbe  others 
were  quite  out  of  sight,  even  if  it  bad  been  daylight.  The  moon 
shone  brightly  and  concealed  neither  the  insignificance  of  the  one 
nor  the  huge  bulk  of  the  other,  as  the  '  King  George,'  ranging  along- 
side the  '  Glorioso,'  hailed  her  in  Portuguese ;  she  received  no  answer. 
She  hailed  again  in  English,  and  was  answer  in  English  l^  a  cross 
question,  demanding  the  name  of  the  ship.  On  her  reply,  tbe 
Spaniard,  without  further  word  or  notice  fired  his  whole  broadside, 
dismounting  two  of  tbe  '  King  George's '  guns,  and  bringing  down  her 
maintopsail yard.  Tbis'salute'  wasnotunexpectednorunpreparedfor; 
the  men  were  lying  down  at  their  quarters,  and  jumping  up,  returned 
it  brfore  the  sound  waswell  outof  the  guns;  and  thus  began  a  battle 
that  has  absolutely  no  parallel  in  naval  history. 

Thffe  are  plenty  of  instances  of  a  frigate  hanging  on  to  and 
embarrassing  the  retreat  of  a  Une-of-battle  ship,  detaining  her  till 
some  heavier  ship  came  up.  Thus,  in  1756,  the  English  sixty-gun 
ship '  Warwick '  was  brought  to  bay  by  the  French  frigate  '  Atalante ;  * 
thus,  in  1795,  the  'Berwick'  of  seventy-four  guns  was  captured  by  the 
action  of  the 'Alceste;'  andthus,in  1800,  was  the  Frendi'Guillaume 
Tell '  of  eighty  guns  delayed  and  finally  captured  by  the  pertinacity 
of  the  '  Penelope.'  Other  noteworthy  actions  have  there  been  between 
fidgateaandshipsof  theline;  as  when,  in  1781,  the  French  'Minerve' 
defended   herself  for    an   hour   against   the   seventy-four-gun   ship 

*  Conrageux,'  being   aided  by  the  heavy  sea,  which  prevented  the 

*  Courageux '  opening  her  lower  deck  ports.  But  I  know  of  no 
instance  except  the  present  in  which  a  frigate  of  any  nation 
voluntarily  placed  herself,  in  smooth  water  and  fine  weather,  along- 
side an  enemy's  ship  of  the  line  and  engaged  her  yard-arm  to  yard-arm ; 
and  tiiat  this  Irigate  should  be  a  much-despised  privateer  makes  the 
aSair  still  more  remarkable.  The  narrator  of  Captain  Walker's 
voyages  has  tried  to  explain  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  rendered 
such  an  engagement  possible.     He  says : — 

The  Spaniards  repeated  their  firings  with  incessant  warmth,  bnt  not 
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with  &  ooatiDned  execution ;  for,  though  they  fired  as  fast  as  they  could,  yet 
their  firings  after  the  two  first  broadeides  were  exti'emely  irregular,  only 
firing  four  or  six  guna  at  one  time,  owing,  we  may  suppose,  to  the  great 
weight  of  their  guns,  which  made  them  less  governable  than  ours  were  to 
us.  And  in  this  we  had  tbe  advantage  of  them  from  our  nearness;  for  as 
we  continued  to  fire  our  broadsides  so  equally  r^uUr  and  well  throughout 
the  whole  engagement,  that  the  last  was  near  as  good  as  tbe  first,  not  a  shot 
could  possibly  miss  them ;  and  thereby,  also,  the  fire  of  our  small  arms  took 
place,  which,  like  a  storm  of  fiery  hail,  beat  against  the  enemy  with  such 
incessant  force,  that,  as  we  were  afterwards  informed,  they  fled  from  their 
qnartera  more  than  once.  .  .  . 

All  which  amounts  to  little  more  than  saying  that  a  twelve- 
pounder  is  lighter  than  a  twenty-four,  and  a  Hne-of-battle  ship  la 
easier  to  liit  than  a  frigate ;  statements  which  may  be  accepted  as 
true,  without  admitting  that  they  explain  the  very  remarkable  facts 
of  the  eDgagement.  After  about  three  hours,  however,  tbe  position 
of  the  '  King  George'  began  to  get  critical.  Most  of  her  running 
rising  was  cut  to  pieces ;  her  maintopsail  yard  was  shot  away,  her 
foremast  quite  disabled,  tbe  mainmast  badly  wounded.  *  We  could 
not  work  our  ship,  and  bravery  became  a  virtue  of  necessity.'  There 
was  all  this  time  so  little  wind  that  it  waa  half-past  ten  before  the 
'  Prince  Frederick '  came  up,  and  drew  off  some  of  tbe  enemy's  fire. 
She  did  more — she  put  the  enemy  to  flight ;  for  tbe  '  Glorioso,'  nob 
caring  to  continue  the  fight  with  two,  when  one  had  kept  her  so  well 
employed,  made  sail  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  so  left  them. 

The  English  loss  of  men  was  trifling  compared  with  what  might 
have  been  expected :  the  '  King  George'  had  but  one  man  killed  and 
fifteen  wounded,  though  of  these  seven  aflerwarda  died ;  the  '  Prince 
Frederick '  had  three  men  severely  wounded.  The  '  King  George ' 
was,  however,  so  shattered,  that  Captain  Walker  would  not  run  the 
risk  of  ordering  the  '  Prince  Frederick '  to  hang  on  to  the  flying 
enemy :  it  was  too  possible  that  he  might  himself  stand  in  need  of 
her  assistance.  But  with  the  morning,  the  state  of  the  '  King 
George  '  was  less  threatening,  and,  the  *  Duke'  and  '  Prince  George ' 
having  also  come  up,  Walker  sent  the  three  in  chase  of  the  Spaniard, 
following  slowly  in  his  own  ship. 

And  shortly,  coming  in  from  the  eastward,  n'as  seen  a  large  ship. 
After  an  anxious  hour,  she  was  made  out  to  be  an  English  man-of- 
war — a  ship  of  the  line ;  and  Walker,  to  save  time,  sent  one  of  his 
little  tenders  to  her  with  a  not«,  hastily  explaining  the  situation. 
She  was  found  to  be  the  eighty-gun  ship  '  Russell,'  homeward  bound 
from  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  her  captain,  Buckle,  sending  a  verbal 
message  to  Walker,  thanking  him  for  his  intelligence,  crowded  sail 
in  pursuit.  After  the  *  Russell '  came  the 'Princess  Amelia,' which 
also  was  sent  on ;  and  so,  pursued  and  pursuing,  they  passed  away  to 
the  westward,  the  crippled '  King  George '  being  left  a  long  way  astern. 
And  suddenly  her  anxious  officers  saw  the  flying  enemy  in  hot  action 
with  the  headmost  ship.    This  they  took  to  be  the  '  Prince  Frederick,' 
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but  the  diittance  was  too  great  to  make  her  oat ;  and  the  fiie  wis 
ezceediDgly  briek.  Walker  was  incliDed  to  blame  her  captain  for 
engaging  bo  determinedly  without  support,  and  said, '  Dottin  will  fire 
away  all  his  cartridges  and  be  obligMl  to  load  with  loose  powder,  by 
which  some  fetal  accident  may  happen.*  The  words  had  scarcely  left 
hie  lips,  when  the  ship  at  which  their  eyes  were  straining  appeiu^  a 
pillar  of  smoke,  '  Oh,  Heavens  I '  he  cried, '  she's  gone.  Dottin  and 
all  bis  brave  fellows  are  now  no  more.' 

The  ship  was  indeed  blown  up,  but  she  was  not  the  'Prince 
Frederick.'  The  '  Dartmouth '  of  fifty  guns,  cruising  to  the  west- 
ward, had  heard  tbe  firing  of  the  previous  night,  and  nas  plying  to 
windward  to  see  what  it  was  all  about.  She  Uius  fell  in  with  the 
'  Glorioso,'  and  engaged  her  in  a  running  figbt,  which,  as  tbe  two 
ships  closed,  graduidly  became  closer,  until,  by  some  accident,  never 
explained,  thefire  reached  her  magazine,  and  she  blew  up.  The '  Prince 
Frederick,'  then  fast  coming  up,  had  her  boats  out  at  once,  but  of  the 
300  that  formed  her  crew  fouiteen  only  were  saved.  One  of  these,  a 
yonng  lieutenant  named  O'Srien,  a  cadet  of  the  Inchiquin  family, 
had  been  blown  out  through  a  port,  and  was  picked  up  iusensihle  on 
top  of  a  floating  gun-carriage.  He  recovered  himself  as  he  was 
being  taken  on  board,  and  greeted  Captain  Dottin  with  the  light- 
heartedness  once  supposed  to  be  a  national  characteristic.  '  Sir,'  he 
said,  'you  must  excuse  the  unfitness  of  my  dress  to  come  aboard  a 
strange  ship ;  but  really  I  left  my  own  in  such  a  hurry  that  I  had  no 
time  to  stay  for  a  change.'  Appalled,  we  may  believe,  by  the  fate  of 
the  '  Dartmouth,'  the  privateers  ventured  no  further  attack,  though 
they  still  continued  the  chane ;  but  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning 
the  '  Russell '  came  up  alongside  uid  within  pistol-shot  of  the  flying 
enemy.  A  couple  of  guns,  fired  rather  as  a  summons  to  surrender, 
were  responded  to  by  her  broadside ;  and  the  action,  thus  b^iin, 
continued  with  great  warmth  for  nearly  five  hours,  when,  about  six 
o'clock,  the  Spaniard's  maintopmast  was  shot  away,  upon  which  he 
directly  struck. 

All  the  tune  of  tlie  engagement  (wrote  Captain  Bnclcle  in  his  officiil 
letter)  we  were  within  musket-shot  of  each  other.  Both  ships  are  in  a  very 
shattered  condition :  all  my  stays  and  bac^tays,  a  great  many  of  my 
shrouds,  and  the  boats  shot  through  and  through,  I  called  to  them  to  get 
out  theirs,  but  they  was  in  the  same  condition,  whit^  obliged  me  to  atay 
until  one  of  tbe  privateer's  boats  came  on  board,  when  I  immediately  sent 
her  away  for  the  captaiiL  .  ,  ,  The  time  of  the  action  I  was  greatly  pnt  to 
it,  having  bat  400  men  when  I  b^un,  Mr.  Byng  ^  having  stripped  me  to 
that  number  when  I  left  him,  and  twenty  of  them  were  aick  and  not  able 
to  come  to  their  quarters.  Upon  this  consideration,  being  so  very  weak, 
and  their  numbers  ao  mnch  superior,  I  have  sent  away  Htm  '  Fiinca  George ' 
privateer,  with  230  of  the  prisoners,  to  Lisbon,  under  the  convoy  of  her 
consort  the  '  Prince  Frederick,'  with  a  letter  to  our  minister  tho^  relating 

s  years  aftenruda,  to  our 
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tiiereto.  IliaTe  also  taken  looof  the  privat«ei8men  on  board  me,  and  aont 
away  the  same  number  of  our  own  on  board  the  prize.  I  find  myself 
obliged  to  leave  between  300  and  400  of  her  seamen  to  help  work  her,  but 
have  this  day  taken  out  all  the  powder  to  prevent  uiMr  doing  any 
misdiirf. 

The  very  weak  state  of  the  *  Russell '  will  partly  explain  why  the 
'  Glorioso,'  which  did  not  destroy  the  '  Kin^r  George,'  was  able  to 
make  such  a  long  defence  against  an  eighty-gun  ship ;  but  the 
Spanish  serenty-gun  ships  of  that  date  were  extremely  stoutly  built, 
and  thus  capable  of  a  great  deal  of  passive  resistance.  Notwith- 
Etanding  her  heavy  armament,  her  offensive  powers  were  clearly 
very  limited.  Her  guna  would  seem  to  have  been  blazed  away 
almost  at  random ;  and  we  may  judge  &om  the  report  of  Captain 
Erskine  of  the  'Warwick,'  as  well  as  from  the  experience  of  Captain 
Walker,  that  her  powder  was  bad — spoiled  possibly  from  careless 
stowing  whilst  in  the  tropics.  It  is  only  thus  that  I  can  interpret 
Captain  Erakine's  attributing  his  sm^  loss  in  men,  though  his 
rigging  and  masts  were  cut  to  pieces,  not  only  to 

Pirst,  the  eaomy  being  a  much  higher  ship,  so  his  upper  deck  shot  on 
\  Isvel  must  have  gone  ow  us  in  dose  engagement,  which  is  the  reasoa  we 
Bof^vd  BO  much  in  our  rigging,  mast,  and  saila ;  and  as  it  was  night, 
he  did  not  perceive  the  advantage  of  his  height  for  bis  small  arms.  Second, 
his  endeavouring  to  dismast  us  to  facilitate  his  escape. 

But  also  to 

lastly,  his  overcharging  his  guns  with  too  great  weight  of  shot,  that 
but  few  of  them  came  through  our  sides,  although  most  'part  of  the  engage- 
ment we  were  within  pistol-shot. 

And  the  historian  of  Mr.  Walker's  voyages,  whilst  dwelling  most 
especially  on  reasons  similar  to  the  first  and  second  of  these,  speaks 
also  of  the  enemy's  shot  aa  not  having  force  to  come  through,  but 
Bticking  in  the  ship's  side. 

The  *  King  George '  was  nevertheless  a  great  deal  knocked  about, 
and  put  into  Lisbon  to  refit,  her  consorts  being  directed  to  return  to 
their  cruising  ground.  Of  course  their  chagrin  was  great  when  they 
learned  that  the  '  Glorioso ' — which  was  said  to  have  three  millions 
sterling  on  board-^had  landed  her  treasure  at  Ferrol;  but  it  was 
the  fortune  of  war,  and  they  were  doubtless  to  some  extent  consoled 
by  the  reflection  that  they  had  worthily  assisted  in  bringing  such  a 
powerful  enemy  to  action.  One  of  their  owners,  however,  who  had 
come  out  to  Lisbon,  did  not  take  quite  the  same  view ;  and  going  on 
board  the  '  King  George'  almost  as  soon  as  she  anchored, '  gave  Mr. 
Walker  a  very  uncouth  welcome  for  venturing  their  ship  against  a 
man-of-war.'  'Had  the  treasure,'  eud  Mr.  Walker,  'been  aboard,  as 
I  expected,  your  compliment  had  been  otherways ;  or  had  we  let  her 
escape  from  us  with  that  treasure  on  board,  what  had  you  then  have 
s^d?' 

After  some  months  more  cruising,  without  any  notable  occurrence, 
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peace  was  concluded,  and,  his  sbip  baviugbeen  disposed  of  at  Lisbon, 
Mr.  Walker  returned  home  iu  tbe  packet,  which,  on  the  passage,  he, 
by  presence  of  mind  and  'bounce,'  preserved  from  an  Algeriae 
corsair.  Afterwards,  he  commanded  a  ship  in  the  North  Sea  trade; 
but,  having  lost  ^vhat  money  he  had  accumulated,  and  having  got 
involved  in  a  dispute  with  iiis  former  owners  about  the  accounts  of 
the  Royal  Family,  as  to  the  circumstances  of  which  we  have  no 
details,  he  was  by  them  imprisoned  for  debt  shortly  after  the  outr 
break  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  kept  in  durance  vile  during  ita 
continuance.  His  career  may  thus  be  considered  as  having  closed 
with  the  brilliant  episode  of  the  capture  of  the  '  Glorioso.' 

I  have  related  the  career  of  Commodore  Walker  at  this  length) 
because  it  seems  to  me  to  afford  a  rumarkahle  and  typical  instance  of 
the  good  service  which  a  privateer  was  capable  of  rendering,  not 
only  by  destroying  the  commerce  of  the  enemy- — though  the  vsJue  of 
the  prizes  made  by  the  Hoyal  Family  was  said  to  amount  to  400,000^ 
— but,  and  more  especially,  by  supplementing  tbe  work  of  the  lUgal 
Navy.  It  ia  admitted  that  privateers  are  not  to  be  employed  in 
future  wars.  The  name,  at  least,  is  abolished ;  the  reality,  in  its 
more  important  characteristics,  will  assuredly  revive  on  the  first 
pinch.  If  the  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy  prove  insuEBcient  in  number 
for  tbe  requirements  of  a  maritime  war,  they  will  assuredly  be 
supplemented  in  the  future,  as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  by  the 
ships  of  private  owners. 

It  seems,  therefore,  most  desirable  that  the  relationship  between 
the  Navy  and  the  Merchant  Service  should  be  re-established  on  some- 
thing like  its  former  footing.  Formerly,  an  officer  of  the  Merchant 
Service  could  enter  the  Navy,  be  rated  at  once  as  a  midshipman,  and 
after  two  years  be  made  a  lientenant ;  the  niunber  who  did  so  enter, 
and  serve  as  midshipmen,  master's  mates,  masters,  and  lieutenants, 
was  considerable.  If  few  rose  beyond  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  it  was 
that  they  were  stopped  by  want  of  interest  rather  than  by  their 
antecedents ;  and  a  sufficient  number  did  rise  to  accentuate  the 
possibility.  Formerly,  also,  on  tbe  other  hand,  an  officer  of  tbe 
Navy,  in  time  of  peace — if  a  poor  man,  as  a  naval  officer  veij 
commonly  is — took  service  in  a  merchant  ship,  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course.  He  earned  his  living,  he  cultivated  his  professional  know- 
ledge ;  and  when  war  again  broke  out,  he  was  as  ready  as  ever 
To  point  the  guns  upon  the  chase. 
And  bid  the  deadly  cutlass  shine. 

This  is — unfortunately,  as  I  think — a  thing  of  the  past.  Nowa- 
days, when  a  naval  officer  finds  it  difficult  to  get  employment— a 
difficulty  that  in  time  of  peace  is  of  common  occurrence — he  retires : 
he  goes  into  trade,  he  becomes  a  stock-broker,  a  wine  merchant,  an 
ironmonger,  a  grocer,  a  director  of  companies,  or  what  not  ?  He 
earns  bis  living — sometimes;  but  the  quarter-deck  knows  him  no 
more.     It  is  not  only  that  he  has  been  taught  from  his  boyhood  to 
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look  down  on  his  brothers  of  the  Merchant  Service  ;  it  is  that  they 
alio,  by  a  feeling  of  reciprocity,  are  doubtful  about  him.  On  this 
point  I  may  quote  the  worda  of  Sir  Donald  Currie : — 

An  immense  additioiial  advantage  by  way  of  etrength  to  the  Boyal 
Navy  and  to  our  maritime  power  wonld  be  drawn  from  the  union  of  the 
Mercantile  Marine  with  the  Boyal  Navy,  in  the  event  of  war.  At  preeent, 
there  is  so  mach  jealousy  between  the  aer  rices,  that  naval  officer*  cannot 
get  employment  in  merchant  shipping  to  the  extent  to  which  their  merits 
entitle  them.  The  captain  or  officer  of  a  merchant  ship  has  no  chance  of 
joining  the  Kayy.  But  this  interchangeableness  or  harmony  of  action  would 
engender  such  feelings  of  mutual  sympathy  and  support  as  would  present  a 
power  of  vital  energy  and  patriotic  vigour  such  as  Kossia,  France,  or 
Germany  can  never  be  expected  to  display.'' 

I  fully  believe,  with  Sir  Donald,  that  the  gain  to  the  country  by 
thus  drawing  closer  the  bonds  between  the  two  services,  would  be 
enormous — an  increase  of  power  and  efficiency  which  might  prove 
of  the  most  vital  importance,  I  believe  also  that  it  would  conduce 
to  another  gain  of  very  great  and  real,  though,  as  compared  to  the 
increase  of  efficiency,  of  secondary  importance— it  would,  and  more 
and  more  each  year,  tend  to  reduce  the  Naval  Estimates,  now  Bwolleu, 
in  time  of  peace,  to  something  like  eleven  millions  sterling.  The 
retired  pay  of  officers  who  have  been  virtually  driven  oat  of  the 
service  by  the  necessity  of  living,  however  small  it  may  be  to  the 
individual^  amounts,  in  the  aggregate,  to  a  very  large  sum.  If  war 
was  declared  and  our  fleet  suddenly  increased,  the  active  list  of  all 
ranks  would  have  to  be  increased  in  proportion.  Juniors  would 
have  to  be  promoted  by  hundreds.  War,  in  the  present  day,  how- 
ever sharp  and  decisive,  would  probably  be  short;  and  on  the  return 
of  peace — with  or  without  honour — the  overloaded  list  would  be 
again  reduced  by  some  system  of  retirement  similar  to  that 
previously  enforced.  The  country  would  thus  have  to  pay,  not  only 
its  officers  for  doing  the  work,  but  also  a  very  lai^  and  continually 
increasing  number  for  not  doing  it — would,  in  short,  be  taxed  in  order 
to  maintain  the  gulf  between  the  Royal  Navy  and  the  Mercfaaot 
Service.  But  if  this  gulf  is  itself  an  evil,  why  should  it  be  main- 
tained ?  I  believe  that  it  is  an  evil,  and  that  it  might  be  done  away 
with — not  by  any  violent  or  radical  innovation,  but  rather  by  a 
judicious  return  to  the  practice  of  the  past.  The  exclusiveness, 
which  I  deplore,  is  it«elf  the  innovation  ;  a  thing  but  of  yesterday — 
of  yesterday,  that  is,  as  compared  to  the  ^e  of  our  Navy,  which  I 
love  to  trace  back  beyond  the  times  of  the  Tudors,  beyond  the  times 
of  Ethelred  or  Alfred,  back  even  to  those  early  times  when  our 
rude  fore&thers  scoured  the  North  Sea,  and  made  'the  Saxon 
shore '  do  safe  dwelling-place  for  folk  of  Welsh  blood  or  unfriendly 
tongue. 

J.  K.  Lauohton. 

*  JetaiMliiftkeJiifta  ITMfAf  &rMM  JfwMtwMm,  vol.  zziv.  (i88o),f.9J. 
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England  under  Peotectionism  and  under 
Free  Trade. 

THERE  i?,  we  fear,  little  doubt  that  tlie  battle  of  Free  Trade  vill 
have  to  be  to  some  extent  fought  over  again  in  England.  An 
actual  return  to  Prot«ctionism  is  probably  imposRible,  but  it  would 
not  be  wise  on  the  part  of  the  Free  Trader  to  count  too  securely  even 
upon  that  iu  these  days.  Over-security,  indeed,  is  the  one  greatdsEger 
which  Free  Trade  runs.  Its  adherents  form  the  most  intelligent  and 
instructed  portion  of  the  community,  and  for  the  most  [«rb  have 
grasped  the  principles  on  which  the  policy  of  Free  Trade  resU. 
They  have  consequently  the  greatest  difficulty  in  taking  serious 
account  of  the  equivocations,  wailings,  crude  proposals,  and  indJB- 
criminate  follies  of  the  motley  horde  of  Protectionists  who  have  latelj 
filled  the  country  with  their  utterances.  To  B.  Free  Trader  who  knows 
something  of  the  history  of  his  country,  who,  looking  back,  can  under- 
stand  the  meaning  of  the  contrast  between  the  present  time  and 
the  former  days  of  Chartist  conspiiacies,  bread  riots,  and  incessant 
conflicts  of  capital  and  labour,  or  the  equally  incessant  DtrDgglei 
of  monopolists  to  maintain  their  footing,  the  present  agitation  for  a 
reversal  of  our  fiscal  policy  appears  to  be  something  too  grotesque 
for  serious  controversy.  He  is  disposed  to  jeer  it  out  of  countenance, 
or  to  fold  his  hands  in  quiet  scorn  with  the  curt  advice, '  Fools,  do 
your  woret,  and  Free  Trade  will  still  be  triumphant.'  The  present  writer 
has  much  sympathy  with  that  attitude,  and  yet  feels  it  to  he  a  dan- 
gerous one,  because  it  takes  no  account  of  the  ignorance  of  the  bulk  of 
ibe  population.  If,  in  short',  a  few  claptrap  phrases,  in  which  sie 
often  to  be  found  the  spirit  of  Jingoism  pronounced  too  hastily  to  be 
defunct,  have  sufiSced  to  mislead  serious  men  like,  say  Mr.  Fuiu- 
Eckroyd,  or  like  not  a  few  City  merchants,  or  to  muddle  the  head  of 
Sir  S.  Northcote,  what  may  they  not  do  amongst  the  less  instmcted 
masses  ?  That  the  intelligent  working-man  is  likely  to  be  carried 
away  by  a  Protectionist  cry  so  far  as  to  be  ready  to  endorse  a  t« 
upon  bread  for  the  benefit  of  starved-out  landowners  is  highly 
improbable;  but  it  is  not  intelligence  which  counts  in  this  battle i 
it  is  heads ;  and  the  heads  may  go  wrong.  If,  for  instance,  the  efforts 
to  conclude  a  new  treaty  of  commerce  with  Prance  should  finailj 
come  to  nought,  or  if  they  result  in  a  treaty  less  satisbctory  than 
some  of  our  industries  ezp«ct,  and  have  reason  to  look  for,  it  is  quite 
conceivable  that  the  clamour  for  revenge  might  become  irresistiUe- 
Passions  would  be  roused  against  which  no  reasoning  could  prevail ; 
certain  trades  would  unite  in  demanding  countervailing  duties,  and 
theii  demand  would  be  backed  by  all  the  miscellaneous  crowd  ol 
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TDX31  who  live  uoeasy  lives  because  *  times  are  somehow  bad,'  whose 
hope  woidd  be  that  a  polic;  of  reaction  once  begun  must  run  it« 
course  until  their  time  came  to  benefit  b?  it.  This,  indeed,  appears 
to  have  been  precisely  the  policy  which  the  left  wing  of  the  Tory 
party,  now  led,  we  suppose,  by  Mr.  James  Lowther  and  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  have  deliberately  adopted,  and  we  probably  owe  it  to  the 
mistake  of  the  former  that  it  has  not  already  met  with  more  success. 
He,  in  his  North  Lincolnshire  canvass,  saw  it  necessary  to  tickle  the 
ears  of  the  benighted  farmers  whom  he  addressed  with  the  most 
open  advocacy  of  Protection  for  the  benefit  of  what  he  called, 
and  they  seem  to  have  believed  to  be,  agrioulture ;  and  his 
strenuous  support  of  a  duty  on  com,  as  well  as  of  a  shifting  of  the 
burden  of  local  charges  from  the  land  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the 
people  at  large,  alarmed  the  working  classes  in  the  towns.  It  gave 
all  too  early  the  artisans  an  inkling  of  what  this  '  Fair  Trade '  really 
meant  for  them,  and  they  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  it,  unlesB  by 
tlie  month  of  delegates  paid  by  interested  parties  for  the  use  of  their 


But  a  mistake  of  this  kind  may  be  repaired  or  forgotten.  The 
cause  of  the  artisan  may  be  taken  up,  if  he  gives  indication  that  he  is 
in  a  mood  for  changes ;  his  wrongs  can  be  descanted  on,  and  his 
passions  roused,  until  first  woollens,  then  cotton  fabrics,  and  then 
iron  manu&ctures,  become  the  objects  of  an  agitation  for  a  rdium  to 
Protectitmism.  No  opportunity  is  missed,  in  &ct,  for  impTeflsing  on 
the  British  workman  his  danger  through  foreign  competition.  He  is 
an.  object  of  the  deepest  solicitude  and  conmiiBeration  now  Ly  the 
very  same  persons  who  a  few  short  years  ago  had  never  a  good  word 
to  say  in  his  behalf.  Five  short  years  ago  he  was  a  good-for- 
nothing  dronken  lout,  always  discontented,  always  asking  for  more  . 
than  was  good  for  him,  never  satisfied  with  his  wages.  Now  he  is  a 
poor,  sober,  hard-working,  intelligent,  down-trodden  creature,  whom 
the  foreigner  will  not  allow  to  live.  Instead  of  the  stories  about  his 
champagne  revels  and  his  dog  fights,  we  are  treated  to  anecdotes  of 
the  success  with  which  the  foreign  weaver  and  iron  manufacturer, 
who  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  protective  tariff,  are  underselling  him  in 
his  home  market ;  and  the  question  is  ever  repeated,  *  Is  it  not  hard 
that  these  poor  men  cannot  be  left  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  even  the 
home  trade?  These  protected  countries  are  not  content  with 
shutting  the  poor  English  working-man  out  of  their  markets ;  they 
invade  his  own ;  and  unless  steps  be  taken  to  stop  their  raids,  he  will 
soon  be  entirely  without  occupation.'  That  is  the  new  way  of 
treating  this  poor  fellow,  and  we  fancy  be  is  a  little  puzzled  and 
astonished  to  find  himself  the  object  of  so  much  solicitude.  But, 
like  all  men,  he  is  susceptible  to  flattery,  and  may  one  day  be 
induced  to  think  the  solicitude  genuine,  and  to  believe,  in  spite  of 
the  past,  that  he  is  a  being  deeply  wronged  by  the  workmen  and 
liscal  laws  of  other  nations. 

At  all  events,  it  will  not  do  to  assume  that  the  English  people  are 
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incapable  of  being  misled.  Many  of  those  vho  set  themselves  up  as 
leaders  bave  obviously  forgotten  the  lessons  of  histaiy  and  the 
teaching  of  experience,  to  an  extent  we  should  not  have  believed 
possible  five  short  years  ago ;  and,  if  they  have  forgotten,  can  the 
artisans  be  counted  on  to  remember?  It  is  to  be  feared  not.  The 
safest  course,  therefore,  is  to  deal  seriously  with  this  agitation ;  to 
iterate  and  reiterate  facts  against  its  supporters'  fallacies ;  to  expose 
misstatements,  and  generally,  if  possible,  to  convey  anew  to  tbe 
popular  mind  some  true  conceptions  of  what  Free  '^mle  essentially 
means  and  is.  To  do  this  effectually  within  the  scope  of  a  magazine 
article  is  obviously  impossible,  for  the  misstatements  alone  are 
legion ;  but  one  or  two  of  the  more  prominent  elements  in  the  con- 
troversy may  be  examined.  All  that  is  alleged  against  Free  !ftade 
is,  in  fact,  subdivisible  into  two  leading  propositions — (i)  That  Ree 
Trade  has  not  done  good  to  England  because  other  nations  have  not 
followed  our  example  in  adopting  it,  and — (2)  That  it  must  be  \ 
wrong  policy  because  nearly  every  other  nation  of  any  consequence 
has  prospered  under  Protectionism  to  an  extent  that  makes  them 
prefer  it  to  Free  Trade.  It  shall  be  my  task  in  the  present  essay  to 
demonstrate  the  falsehood  of  both  these  propositions. 

It  requires  considerable  daring  to  state  the  first  proposition  in  the 
face  of  facts.  Examine  the  question  from  what  side  you  please,  and 
these  are  found  to  be  against  it.  Protectionists  assert  that  our 
foreign  trade  Is  injured  because  we  admit  goods  free  &om  countries 
that  refuse  to  admit  ours  except  on  payment  of  Customs  duties  more 
or  less  heavy,  and  call  our  policy  *  one-sided  Free  Trade,'  and  names 
of  that  kind.  Nothing  could  be  more  &l8e  or  show  more  clearly  a 
complete  misapprehension  of  what  Free  Trade  principles  really  are. 
They  are,  in  truth,  most  simple.  Our  Customs  tariff  has  been 
reduced  to  its  present  narrow  limits  because  it  is  for  the  benefit  of 
the  nation  at  lai^  to  remove  all  restrictions  whatsoever  on  the  free 
movement  in  and  out  of  its  merchandise.  The  principle  underlying 
this  policy  baa  no  reference  whatever  to  what  other  nations  may  or 
may  not  do.  Its  single  aim  is  to  unfetter  the  trade  of  England  eo 
that  the  English  market  may  be  open  without  restriction  to  the 
traders  of  every  nation  under  the  sun,  and  so  that  no  English  indus- 
try shall  be  coddled  and  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  nation. 
The  results  of  this  policy  are  no  more  affected  in  the  long  run  1? 
the  foolish  restrictions  imposed  on  commerce  by  other  nations  than 
the  rise  of  the  tide  is  stopped  by  barriers  of  sand.  If  oth^  nations 
have  anything  to  sell  in  this  market,  they  will  bring  it  here  because 
the  market  is  open,  and  if  they  sell  they  will  buy,  tariff  at  home  or 
no  tariff.  All  that  their  tariffs  do  is  to  cause  them  to  buy  at  a  dis- 
advantage. Our  free  market  cannot  be  thereby  hurt.  TIub  i«  f"* 
broad  principle  upon  which  our  Free  Trade  policy  rests,  and  now  lei 
us  see  how  it  has  fulfilled  the  anticipations  of  its  founders. 

To  properly  appreciate  the  true  state  of  the  case  it  will  be 
necessary  to  look  back  upon  the  position  of  this  country  in  the  old 
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Protectionist  days.  It  is  not  enoiigb  to  deal  with  tbe  fgurea  of  the 
past  five  or  ten  years,  although  even  these  do  not  mislead  if  fairly 
read.  But  to  realise  to  the  full  what  Free  Trade  has  done  and  is 
doing  for  us  we  must  contrast  the  period  subsequent  to  1842  with 
the  first  forty  yeai-a  of  tbe  century.  During  the  greater  part  of  that 
earlier  period  the  Protectionists  had  all,  and  more  than  all,  they  now 
ask  for.  The  landowners  were  protected  by  Corn-laws  which  they 
were  always  tinkering,  but  which  never  satisfied  them,  however 
drastic,  and  nearly  every  article  of  manufacture  or  of  raw  produce 
that  came  into  the  country  was  taxed.  Some  were  not  allowed  to 
enter  upon  any  terms.  And  what  was  the  result  ?  The  growth  of 
our  national  prosperity  was  retarded  upon  all  hands.  Population 
increased  at  a  comparatively  slow  rate,  and  yet  large  masses  of  the 
people  were  steeped  in  indigence.  The  manufactures  of  the  country 
made  but  little  progress,  nor  did  our  foreign  trade  expand  at  all  in 
proportion  to  our  advantages  as  tbe  largest  owners  of  foreign  territory 
and  colonies  in  the  world,  and  tbe  most  advanced  inventors  of  new 
appliances. 

For  tbe  first  fifteen  years  of  this  century  the  quantity  of  cotton- 
vooltaken  for  home  manufacture  rose  only  once  above  100  million  lbs., 
and  our  exports  of  cotton  goods  never  rose  above  25,000,000/.,  real 
or  declared  value,  before  1844.  The  value  of  our  woollen  manu&c- 
tures  exported  was  positiyely  larger  in  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
when  all  Europe  was  torn  by  wars,  than  it  was  at  the  date  when  the 
first  most  important  steps  in  tbe  direction  of  Free  Trade  were  taken 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  but  never  at  any  time  between  1815  and  1842 
did  its  value  reach  ten  millions  sterling.  The  highest  year  of  all  whs 
[815,  with  an  export  of  9,381,000^,  due  to  special  causes.  The 
lowest  1S29,  with  an  export  of  4,600,000^  In  like  muiner  the  trade 
in  iron,  although  stimulated  in  the  last  decade  of  this  period  by  the 
demand  for  railway  purposes,  made  hut  insignificant  progress.  The 
total  quantity  of  all  kinds — bars,  pigs,  and  castings — exported  in  1842, 
was  only  300,000  tons,  and  between  1815  and  1 830,  when  the  serious 
making  of  railways  may  be  said  to  have  started,  tbe  total  quantitiea 
eiported  rose  only  from  24,000  to  81,000  tons,  figures  strikingly 
insignificant  coOBidering  the  advantages  which  England  enjoyed  in 
the  production  and  working  of  the  metal.  These  examples  might  be 
multiplied  by  references  to  our  linen  and  silk  manuiactures,  oar 
exports  of  hardware  and  machinery,  and  of  brass  and  copper ;  but  I 
<lo  not  wish  to  overburden  the  reader  with  figures,  especially  as  they 
all  tell  the  same  story. 

More  important  is  it  to  examine  the  material  and  social  condition 
of  the  people  under  the  restrictive  trade  system.  It  was  anything 
bat  satisfactory.  The  Corn-laws,  with  their  '  sliding  scales '  of  duty, 
calculated  on  the  simple  principle  that,  come  of  tbe  people  what 
might,  the  landlords  must  be  rendered  secure  of  tbeir  rents,  kept  tbe 
igriculture  of  the  country  in  alternate  states  of  destitution  and 
plethon  at  tbe  people's  expense.     If  tbe  harvest  was  short,  prices 
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were  run  up  to  a  tremendous  extent,  became  until  they  veie  not 
only  high  enough  to  orerride  the  restrictive  tariff,  but  so  far  above 
any  tariff  levied  as  to  protect  the  com  speculator  from  Iobb,  foreign 
com  did  not  come  forward  freely.  The  high  prices  delighted  the 
farmers  and  landlords  for  a  brief  period ;  rents  rose,  cultivation  wu 
extended,  and  the  seventh  heaven  came  in  sight  for  them.  But  the 
nation  suffered  unspeakable  misery  the  while.  Tn  1801,  when,  u 
the  result  of  several  bad  harvests  such  aa  we  have  lately  had,  the  price 
of  wheat  averaged  11S8-  H*^-  per  quarter,  upwards  of  4,ocx),ooo^  «w 
spent  in  England  on  the  relief  of  the  poor — the  population  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  being  then  under  9,000,000 — and  the  poor  were 
not  half  relieved  after  all.  Crime  and  destitution — twin  demons- 
stifled  enterprise  and  demoralised  the  nation  at  large.  Nor  did  the 
gold  that  the  landowners  and  farmers  seemed  to  snatch  from  the 
hands  of  the  starving  people  benefit  them  but  for  a  moment.  The 
very  next  year,  for  example,  the  price  of  wheat  fell  to  an  average  of 
57s.  id.,  ruining  them  in  turn,  without  at  the  same  time  reliering 
t^e  masses.  There  was  about  as  much  per  head  spent  on  poor  reli^ 
that  year  as  in  the  preceding  years  of  famine.  Through  all  the 
period  of  most  rigorous  protection  to  the  landed  interest  which  pre- 
vailed in  this  country,  down  to  at  the  earliest  1825,  the  sums 
annually  expended  upon  the  poor,  making  all  allowance  for  the 
abominable  administration  of  the  Poor-law,  which  made  the  fiuid 
provided  for  the  destitute  &  wages  fund  for  the  farmers,  telln  of 
great  social  degradation  and  misery.  For  the  three  yeus  of  dear 
bread,  iSi/to  181 9,  and  the  succeeding  year  of  slow  recuperation, 
the  average  sum  spent  on  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  England  and 
Wales  was  7,400,000^,  and  the  average  population  was  under 
11,700,000.  This  makes  the  poor-rate  equal  to  a  charge  of  about 
12a.  8(£.  per  head  for  these  years.  These  were,  it  is  true,  the  wont 
years  of  the  century,  but  the  burden  continued  heavy  throughout  the 
whole  Protectionist  period,  and  for  some  time  after.  Porter,  in  his 
*  Progress  of  the  Nation,'  estimates  that,  if  the  charge  for  poor  rdief 
be  measured  by  the  purchasing  power  of  money,  it  was  greater  in 
1831  than  thirty  years  before.  After  1835  the  weight  was  lightened 
by  the  correction  of  abuses,  but  it  was  still  very  great. 

Nevertheless  the  wealth  of  the  country  increased,  as  did  its  popu- 
lation. Peace  alone  brought  some  d^^e  of  prosperity,  only  the 
degree  and  extent  of  the  national  development  was  slow.  Between 
1815  and  1841 — a  period  of  twenty-«x  years— the  capital  value  of  the 
land  assessed  to  property-tax  is  estimated  to  have  risen  by  380,000,000?. 
In  the  same  period,  however,  the  population  of  England  had  nearly 
donUed,  and  the  increase  in  wealth  was  not  nearly  conunensuiate 
with  the  numbers  of  the  people.  To  sum  the  matter  up,  and  fix  tiie 
standard  of  contrast  with  the  present  day,  the  country  after  twenty- 
six  years  of  peace  found  itself  in  184 1  with  a  stagnant  revenue  and 
buc^t  deficits;  a  large  pauper  population  equal  to  about  one  person 
in  every  fifteen ;  its  trade,  though  better  than  it  had  been  at  times 
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doling  the  period,  was  without  elasticity,  the  exports  of  British  and 
Irish  produce  amounting  in  value  to  only  i/.  1S0.  (A.  per  head  of  the 
whole  population ;  and  its  shipping  was  in  an  unsatisfactory  state. 
The  total  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  our  merchant  marine  in  that 
year  wasonly  23461,  of  2,935,OCX}  tons  burden,  and  of  these  but 793 
were  steamers,  with  the  insignificant  canyiug  capacity  of  96,000  tons. 
The  country,  in  short,  although  richer,  was  not  prosperous.  Want  for 
ever  dogged  the  heels  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  hampering  taxes 
so  clt^ged  the  wheels  of  industry  that  life  was  hard  for  the  multitude 
at  the  very  best  of  times.  As  Cobbett  put  it,  the  variety  and  weight 
of  the  public  imposts  robbed  the  population  of  the  benefits  of  cheap 
bread,  even  when  wheat  was  low  in  price ;  to  the  poor  it  was  always 
dear,  no  matter  what  the  quarter  of  wheat  might  cost.  Hence  the 
power  of  the  Chartists  ;  hence  widespread  popular  discontent  of  all 
kinds,  frequent  strikes,  the  constant  recurrence  of  bread  riots,  and  a 
general  condition  of  social  insecurity.  Let  the  reader  but  look  back 
at  that  period,  and  study,  however  superficially,  the  causes  of  the 
national  stagnation  and  discontent-,  and  he  will  recognise,  I  cannot 
doubt,  what  Cobden,  Bright,  and  their  followers  did  for  the  country 
when,  helped  by  famine,  they  forced  the  G-ovemment  of  the  day  to 
sweep  away  trade  monopolies,  bad  taxes,  and  the  whole  fabric  of 
Protectionism.  The  abolition  of  the  Com-laws  alone,  unquestionably 
to  my  mind,  saved  the  country  from  the  horrors  of  revolution.  Yet 
our  population  was  then  only  about  26,750,000  all  told,  and  that  of 
England  and  Wales  alone  only  16,000,000.  Our  soil  was  even  at 
that  late  day  still  able  in  good  years  to  provide  the  bulk  of  the 
pec^le's  bread;  for  as  late  as  1844  we  retained  for  home  con- 
sumption only  17-33  lbs.  of  foreign  wheat  per  head.  Last  year  we 
required  21 0-42  lbs.  per  head,  and  in  J  879,  228-73  lbs. 

Happily  for  the  country,  the  principles  of  Free  Trade  prevailed, 
and  Sir  Kobert  Peel,  in  1842,  had  the  courage,  in  the  teeth  of  the 
landed  and  other  property  and  monopolist  interests,  to  reduce  the 
whole  tari£f  to  a,  by  comparison,  low  scale  of  duties.  He  brought  us 
nearly  to  the  point  where  France  stands  to-day.  It  was  but  the  first 
step,  but  out  of  1,200  articles  taxed,  he  reduced  the  duty  on  750,  and 
henceforth  in  no  case  was  any  article  to  be  loaded  with  a  prohibitory 
impost.  Better  still,  he  paved  the  way  for  future  reform  in  the  same 
direction  by  reimposing  the  income-tax.  From  that  date  the 
revision  of  the  tariff  went  steadily  forward,  until  all  raw  materials 
used  in  our  manufactures,  and  nearly  all  important  articles  of  food, 
enjoyed  also  entire  freedom  from  Customs  duties.  Partial  and  teota- 
tive  as  this  measure  of  Peel's  was— rhis,  indeed,  was  the  genius  of 
temporising  and  compromise — its  effects  were  almost  at  once  visible 
on  the  trade  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  By  the  end  of  the 
decade,  in  1 849,  the  value  of  the  exports  of  British  and  Irish  pro- 
duce had  increased  by  about  16,000,000^,  and  was  at  the  rate  of 
2I.  58.  ild.  per  head  of  the  population, as  compared  with  i^  158. 
in  1842.     This  was  the  natural  and  inevitable  result  of  increased  im- 
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ports.  The  official  value  of  these  increaaed  by  nearly  40,000,000!.  in 
the  same  period — an  increase  that,  on  the  Fair  Trade  theory,  should 
then  and  there  have  ruined  the  nation,  but  which  was  in  point  of  &ct 
a  proof  that  otir  trade  was  by  its  greater  freedom  becoming  more 
profitable.  The  capital  we  had  inveBted  abroad,  in  our  colonies  and 
in  India,  wae  banning  to  yield  a  better  return,  because  it  was  not 
overweighted  with  taxation. 

Passing  by  the  abolition  of  the  Com^laws,  which  took  full  effect 
— all  but  the  registration  shilling,  in  the  banning  of  1849,  and  the 
repeal  of  our  navigation  laws,  finally  accomplished  in  1 849,  so  far 
as  regardedour  foreign  trade,  both  measures  of  immense  advantageto 
the  country,  the  next  great  step  in  liberating  commerce  was  that  taken 
by  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  1853.  Before  noticing  it,  however,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  give  a  passing  illustration  of  how  history  repeats  itself. 
There  were  '  Fair  Traders '  in  1849,  and,  as  now,  they  were  highly 
aristocratic  personages.  Meeting  one  day,  under  the  presidency  <^ 
the  Duke  of  fiichmond,  they  unanimously  recorded  their  opinion  that 
'  Free  Trade  had  failed  to  produce  the  benefit  predicted  by  its  pro- 
moters, and  had  been  followed  by  deep  injury  to  many  of  the  great 
interests  of  the  country ' — meaning  landed  interests,  of  course.  Ac- 
cordingly they  solemnly  agreed  to  form  a  '  National  Association  iw 
the  Protection  of  British  Industry  and  Capital ' — the 'Fair  Trade' 
League  of  the  day,  in  fact — and  forthwith  disappeared.  For  all  they 
took  by  their  high  resolve,  it  might  have  just  as  well  been  a  deter- 
mination to  oppose  the  tendency  of  water  to  run  downhiU.  Than  is 
consolation  to  the  Free  Traders  of  to-day  in  a  little  episode  like  that. 
Instead  of  putting  back  the  clock,  as  Mr.  James  Lowtber,  with  a 
fine  bucolic  coura£;e,  proposes  to  do,  Air.  Gladstone,  in  1853,  ^^  '*' 
further  forward  than  ever,  and  in  that  budget  and  the  budgets  of  1859 
to  1866,  hardened  the  foundations  of  Free  Trade  in  a  way  which 
makes  them,  I  hope  and  believe,  unassailable.  A  far  bolder,  and  also 
a  more  far-seeing  and  sagacious,  financier  than  Sir  H.  Peel,  Mr. 
Gladstone  did  not  stick  at  half-measures.  He  swept  taxes  clean 
away,  and  in  process  of  time  I'educed  the  Customs  tariS*  to  one  im- 
posed for  revenue  purposes  only.  Not  a  single  raw  material  used  in 
our  manufactures  is  now  taxed ;  not  a  single  article  of  food  which 
can  be  produced  at  home.  All  have  been  liberated,  and  with  each 
unfettering  our  trade  with  foreign  nations  has  bounded  forward ;  and 
such  has  been  the  effect  upon  the  wealth-consuming  power  of  the 
people,  that  the  revenue  has  expanded  more  when  taxes  were  aboliEbed 
or  reduced  than  when  they  were  imposed.  By  i860  the  value  of  the 
exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  had  risen  to  136,000,000^,  <)r 
4!.  t4s.7ii.perheadof  thepopulation.  Our  imports  in  the  same  period 
bad  risen  to  2 10,500,000^,  or  -jl,  ya.  per  head,  and  the  whole  trade 
of  the  country  together,  including  the  transit  business  in  foreign  and 
colonial  produce,  was  equal  to375,ooo,<jOof.,  or  13^.  os.  yd,  per  head. 

To  understand  the  significance  of  these  figures,  it  is  necessary  to 
recollect  thatthey  are  the  result  solely  of  our  Free  Trade  policy.  Upt* 
i860,  when,  from  motives  of  policy  and  friendliness,  we  bo  &r  stepped 
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down  fVom  our  pedestal  aa  to  conclude  a  kind  of  reciprocity  treaty 
with  France,  we  had  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  made  any  important  move- 
ment to  induce  other  nations  to  open  their  markets  to  us.  Our  Free 
IVade  was  all  sufficient  to  break  their  barriers,  because,  in  setting 
other  nations  at  liberty  to  sell  to  ua,  it,  to  the  extent  of  their  sales, 
augmented  their  buying  power,  and  made  tbem  perforce  purchasers 
in  our  niarket«.  A  few  illustrations  will  probably  impress  this  im- 
portant point  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  more  than  many  arguments. 
Take  first  of  all  our  trade  with  France.  In  i  S40  the  declared  value 
of  our  exports  of  Home  produce  thither  was  2,378,000!. ;  in  1859,  the 
year  before  the  conclusion  of  the  reciprocity  treaty,  it  was  9,562,000^. 
Now,  if  we  recollect  that  during  the  whole  of  those  nineteen  years  the 
French  tariff  was  of  the  same  antiquated, prohibitory,  and  exclusive  type 
that  had  characterised  our  own  up  to  1 842,  in  spite  of  miuor  ameliora- 
tions, we  shall  appreciate  the  bearing  cf  these  figures.  By  the  force 
of  our  Free  Trade,  and  that  alone,  we  had  in  tfaat  time  more  than 
tripled  our  exports  to  France.  '  We  purchased  this,'  the  Fair  Trader 
would  say, '  by  a  reckless  import  from  Franco ; '  but  where  is  the 
proof  of  that  ?  What  rational  person  can  come  to  any  other  conclu- 
sion, if  he  finds  that  the  value  of  our  imports  from  any  country  is 
double,  say,  that  of  our  exports  thither,  than  that  oiu:  trade  with  that 
country  is  highly  profitable  to  us.  By  our  export  of  ten  millions  we 
are  able  to  purchase  goods  in  that  country  which  are  valued  at  fifteen  or 
twenty  when  they  reach  our  ports,  and  surely  that  is  excelleut  business, 
especially  if  fieight  charges  and  all  come  to  us ;  and  that  roughly  is 
what  Free  Trade  enabled  us  to  do  with  France.  In  like  manner  did 
our  trade  with  Itussia  expand.  We  sold  to  that  Empire  in  1840 
goods  valued  at  i  ,6oo,oooI.  on  leaving  our  ports ;  and  in  1 860,  although 
bitter  war  had  been  waged  between  the  two  countries  but  five  short 
years  before,  we  sold  her  5,000,000/.  worth.  What  did  that  but  our 
Free  Trade?  A  more  striking  example  still  is  that  of  Spain,  to 
which  we  sent  only  about  400,000^  worth  of  goods  in  1 840,  but  which 
bought  2,623,0001.  worth  in  i860.  And  our  export  trade  with  the 
TJnited  States  leaped  in  the  same  period  from  5,300,000/.  to  almost 
23,000,000/.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  more  we  look  into 
the  facts  regarding  our  economic  history  since  the  time  when  Free 
Trade — liberty  to  all  the  world  to  come  and  deal  in  our  markets — be- 
came the  established  rule  of  our  fiscal  administration,  the  more  satis- 
fied must  we  become  that  this  principle  has  lifted  us  to  a  position 
which  it  is  totally  impossible  for  any  foreign  restrictive  tariff  to 
Bisail.  The  fallacy,  nay,  the  utter  falsehood,  of  the  assertion  that 
Free  Trade  has  not  done  good  to  England,  because  other  nations  have 
not  adopted  it,  could  not  be  more  completely  proved  than  by  such 
liwts  as  we  have  cited,  &ctB  which  might  be  multiplied  almost  with- 
out limit. 

Bat  the  best  of  all  proo&  of  the  wisdom  and  economic  soundness 
of  Free  Trade  as  the  only  possihle  principle  of  commerce  for  England 
is  to  be  found,  to  my  thinking,  in  the  history  of  our  trade  for  the 
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past  ten  years.  Six,  at  least,  of  these  years  haye  been  very  trying  to 
the  stability  of  our  merchants  and  the  staying  capacity  of  otu  in- 
dustries. I  am  far,  indeed,  from  holding  the  view  that  the  natiou  hu 
not  suffered  much  in  these  years.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  me 
that  important  trades  and  important  clasaes  of  the  people  have  had 
to  endure  many  disappointments  and  heavy  losses.  To  the  pam  of 
these  losses  I  attribute  moat  of  the  present  recrudescence  of  Frot«cti(Hi 
— the  general  sense  of  unrest,  fear,  and  discontent  with  which  certain 
classes  of  the  nation  are  permeated.  I  would  go  further,  and  say  that 
the  time  of  loss  and  difficulty  may  not  be  yet  at  an  end.  It  be^an 
with  the  collapse  of  the  foreign  loan  mania,  by  means  of  which  a 
fictitious  and  altogether  disused  kind  of  prosperity  was  bestowed 
upon  certain  industries  in  the  country.  For  years  we  proceeded  on 
the  dangerous  system  of  the  tailor  who  is  so  anxious  to  do  businegs 
that  he  lends  his  customers  the  money  to  pay  far  the  clothes  he  makes 
for  them  ;  and  when  that  system  came  to  an  end,  we  suffered  on  all 
hands.  Trade  fell  off;  protits  sank  or  disappeared ;  prices  shrank  all 
round ;  and  the  country  entered  upon  a  period  of  retrenchment  and 
painful  realisation  of  bankrupt  estates.  Fast  after  this  came  a 
succession  of  bad  harvests,  such  as  this  country  has  not  experienced  for 
many  years.  It  is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  place  the  losses 
entailed  l^  these  bad  harvests  alone  at  1 50,000,000/.  during  the  past 
three  years.  These  losses  have  told  with  ^  the  greater  force  upon 
the  agricultural  and  land-owning  community  in  that,  for  at  least 
twenty  years  before,  they  hod  enjoyed  such  an  average  measoie  of 
prosperity  as  led  to  a  great  speculative  advance  in  rents  and  a  corr^ 
spondingly  increased  expensiveaess  in  the  style  of  living  of  both 
landlords  and  farmers.  To  add  to  their  difficulties  from  the  bad 
harvests — difficulties,  be  it  said,  felt  as  much. or  more  by  protected 
France  as  by  ourselves — the  new  lands  of  America  produced  abundantly, 
and  enormous  surpluses  were  poured  into  this  country  and  other 
suffering  countries  to  meet  the  heavy  deficiency.  This  prevented 
prices  from  rising  as  they  would  have  done  under  Protectionism,  and 
the  farmer  was  not  able  to  recoup  himself  for  bad  crops  by  high 
prices.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  rents  have  had  to  be  reduced  in  all 
directions,  and  much  land  has  gone  out  of  cultivation  which  paid 
rent  in  the  prosperity  days.  Further  depression  in  the  home  trade 
was  the  result,  and  for  three  years  running  we  have  been  subject  to  a 
demand  for  gold  to  pay  for  foreign  food  supplies,  which  has  probably 
resulted  in  an  '  appreciation  '  of  the  purchasing  power  of  that  metal 
Inother  words,  the  gold  outflowhas  tended  to  keep  down  prices  of  com- 
modities still  longer  and  further,  so  that,  even  with  increasing  business, 
the  margin  of  profit  in  most  branches  of  trade  has  continumi  smalL 

Id  short,  the  nation  has  suffered  from  a  oomplioatian  of  adverts 
circumstances  at  borne  and  abroad.  There  have  been  great  b«nt- 
ruptcies  amongst  its  customers,  devastating  fomices  in  India  and 
Ohina,  harvests  as  poor  as  our  own  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  enough 
adversity  everywhere  to  have  given,  we  might  have  bought,  a 
permanent  shock  to   the   prosperity  of  the  .couotiy.     In  (£9  old 
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Protectionist  davs  there  would  unqaestionably  have  been  great  miBery. 
We  have  seen  what  bad  harvests  did  at  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
and  the  bad  harvests  of  1837  and  the  three  succeeding  yeais  gave 
vitality  to  the  Cfaartiat  agitation.  But  we  have  passed  through  this 
ttying  time  as  a  nation  with  far  lees  saETering,  far  less  misery  and  loss 
tban  on  any  previous  occasioa  in  our  history.  Agriculturists  have 
lost  so  keenly  that  their  losses  have  produced  a  new  agitation  in 
Ireland,  and  are  at  the  present  moment  stirring  up  the  formers  of 
England  and  Scotland  to  battle  for  a  change  in  the  Land-laws — for 
Free  Trade,  in  feet,  and  liberty  to  use  the  soil  in  a  feshion  that  will 
make  competition  with  cheap  land  in  other  countries  more  equal. 
But  these  losses  are  exceptional,  and  aSect  only  a  fraction  of  the 
people ;  while  the  very  fact  that  this  remedy  is  asked  for  by  the  intelli- 
gent section  of  our  agricultural  class  is  a  proof  that  the  losses  it  suffers 
under  do  not  lie  at  the  door  of  Free  Trade.  They  must  recognise, 
indeed,  that  Free  Tiade  has  saved  the  oounby  by  giving  employment  to 
the  mass  of  the  people  at  the  very  time  when  other  causes  were 
active  in  throwing  them  out  of  work.  Less  than  a  million  of  people 
are  occupied  with,  or  directly  dependent  on,  agriculture  in  England, 
which  has,  therefore,  nearly  25)OcX],ooo  inhabitants  who  most  depend 
for  their  living  more  or  less  directly  on  the  profits  of  her  great 
foreign  industries  or  merchants,  at  all  times,  but  most  when  home 
'agriculture  is  depressed.  Before  the  period  of  agricultural  distress 
began,  these  industries  had  been  weakened  through  the  other  causes 
that  have  been  mentioned.  A  time  of  great  speculative  activity  had 
brought  its  usual  reaction,  and  the  value  of  our  exports  of  home 
produce  fell  off  as  long  ago  as  1874.  It  continued  to  &il  steadily 
until  the  end  of  1879,  when  our  enormous  demand  for  foreign  grain 
gave  oar  customers  the  necessary  means  to  buy  our  goods  in  return. 
What  the  nation  suffered  from,  in  short,  before  the  bad  harvest  oame, 
vas  not  the  high  tariffs  of  foreign  countries,  but  their  poverty.  They 
had  not  the  means  to  buy  of  us  until  our  purchases  from  them 
restored  their  financial  strength.  Then  the  export  business  of  the 
country  began  to  revive,  and  it  has  gone  steadily  upward  ever  since. 
Free  Trade,  therefore,  saved  the  nation  from  a  time  of  probably 
nnexampled  distress ;  for,  had  we  shut  our  ports  in  any  degree  to  tfaie 
free  imports  of  foreign  food  and  commodities,  we  should  have 
diminished  the  supply  and  have  raised  prices,  crippling  alike  the  power 
of  other  countries  to  buy  &om  us  and  our  capacity  to  supply  them. 
No  one,  therefore,  who  tries  to  realise  what  England  would  become 
were  the  industrial  population  of  oar  great  towns  to  be  thrown  out 
of  work  in  great  masses  can  be  other  than  thankful  that  the  hard 
times  through  which  we  have  passed  should  have  found  England 
practically  a  Free  Trade  country.  When  the  population  was  not  much 
more  than  a  third  of  what  it  is  now,  a  series  of  crises,  like  those 
through  which  we  have  passed  and  are  passing,  plunged  her  into  the 
deepest  misery ;  and  before  the  Free  Trade  era  no  cycle  of  bad  harvests 
ever  passed  over  the  country  without  stirring  the  darkest  passions  of 
the  moltitude  to  an  extent  that  threatened  the  public  peace,  if  not 
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exiB>ing  ioBtitutioiiB.  We  find  ouFBelres  in  the  seventh  year  oT 
distress  now,  and  instead  of  being  poorer,  the  bulk  of  the  people  are 
more  comfortable  and  contented  than  ever  they  were.  There  is  leu 
pauperism  and  crime  than  at  any  previous  period  of  history  propo^ 
tional  to  the  population.  The  Ravings  of  the  people  steadily 
accumulate,  and  Uiey  are  withal  better  fed  and  better  ctad,  as  weU 
as,  take  them  all  round,  better  housed,  than  the  working  classeB  of 
any  nation  in  Europe.  If  with  Free  Trade  we  have  attained  all  this, 
where  is  the  ground  for  complaint  ?  Are  we  asked  to  forego  these 
benefitij  in  order  that  a  few  landowners  may  secure  better  reuts  and 
stave  off  for  a  little  while  the  removal  of  cramping  feudalism  from  our 
land  system  ?  Because  fiishion  has  changed  or  because  other  nations, 
waking  from  their  long  torpor,  have  b^;un  to  compete  with  us  on 
more  equal  terms  in  departments  of  manu&cture  which  we  have  too 
arrogantly  assumed  to  be  our  exclusive  property  and  privily,  we 
are  to  check  and  disorganise  our  great  carrying  and  brokerage  trade 
by  tiie  intposition  of  duties  whose  very  collection  would  be  a  ck^ 
upon  the  country  and  a  source  of  loss.  Xothing  less  than  this  will 
satisfy  the  Protectionists,  who  even  now  raise  the  sinister  ciy  of 
privilege  and  vested  interests  amongst  us ;  but  I  should  despair  of  the 
country  could  I  bring  myself  to  believe  that  legislative  sanction 
could  ever  be  given  to  any  of  these  proposals.  Hitherto,  indeed, 
they  have  been  for  the  most  part  too  wild  for  practical  politics,  and 
it  would  be  waste  of  time  and  space  to  make  a  detailed  examination 
of  them  here.  The  most  plausible  of  all — an  international  Customs 
federation  of  the  British  Empire — will  not  bear  a  moment's  serioot 
consideration.  At  bottom  it  appears  to  be  a  roundabout  mode  of 
obtaining  revenge  against  the  Unit«d  States  for  their  Frotectionism ; 
but  its  supporters  must  know  that  any  differentiation  of  our  custonu 
duties  in  favour  of  Canada  would  defeat  itself.  It  would  be  merely 
a  premium  offered  to  fraudulent  trade  so  &r  as  com  or  meat  is 
concerned,  and  as  against  cotton  must  be  inoperative.  Almost  as 
impossible  would  it  be  for  any  system  of  privilege  to  be  established 
with  our  other  colonies.  They  have  no  wish,  for  one  thing,  that 
their  trade  should  be  exclusively  with  the  mother-country.  Every 
year,  as  their  business  with  other  nations  expands,  their  reluo- 
tance  to  come  within  a  ring  fence  and  irretrievably  throw  in  their 
lot  with  England  is  certain  to  increase.  The  political  dangers,  more- 
over, of  such  a  course  are  too  dreadful  to  be  faced,  even  were  such  a 
cumbrous  fiscal  organisation  now  workable,  which  it  is  not.  We  are 
already  sufficiently  envied  and  hated  for  our  great  colonial  possessitKu, 
but  the  anomaly  ie  tolerable  while  all  the  world  is  as  free  to  trade 
with  them  as  we  are.  But  did  we  shut  the  world  off,  we  should  at 
ODce  excite  a  desire  on  the  part  of  aggrandising  Powers  to  lay  hold  of 
some  of  those  possessions,  and  redress  the  balance  of  power,  A  fiscal 
confederation  with  our  colonies  for  purposes  of  revenge  against  France, 
Germany,  and  other  Protectionist  Powers,  would  be  a  chaUenge  tA 
tiiem  to  try  to  take  them  &om  us.  We  ^11  be  saved  from  such  a 
danger,  however,  by  our  coItHuea  themselves,  as  wdl  aa  l^  onr  owa 
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dependent  position.  Happily  for  the  country,  ve  are  in  that  position 
that  we  dare  not  place  difierantiating  taxes  on  the  products  of  other 
<x)untriea  because  we  must  live  by  them.  Thanks  to  the  shape  which 
the  national  development  has  taken,  and  to  our  antiquated  land  Byetem, 
we  have  lees  capacity  for  aelf-sustcnance  than  any  nation  under  the 
eun,  and  have  therefore  to  walk  with  great  circumspection. 

Every  year  iucreasee  the  urgency  with  which  we  are  driven 
towards  a  complete  liberation  of  our  foreign  trade  from  all  restraints, 
and  as  our  population  multiplies,  one  might  almost  eay  that  every 
year  ought  to  increase  our  satis&ction  that  other  nations  persist  in  so 
far  hampering  their  competing  power  by  tariffs  that  block  the  free 
movement  of  their  commerce  and  handicap  their  manu&cturers. 
Were  not  high  tariffs  so  often  a  mark  of  growing  poverty,  that  would 
be  the  beet  way  to  view  the  reactionary  movement  now  in  the  ascendent. 

A  few  statietica  will  fittingly  close  the  examination  of  thie  part  of 
oar  subject.  We  left  off  at  t86o,  and  it  may  be  sufficient,  therefore, 
to  throw  the  figures  of  the  succeeding  period  together  in  tabular  form, 
and  in  quinquennial  periods.  The  reader  will  thus  be  able  to  see  in 
a  moment  the  force  of  the  statements  and  admissions  that  have  been 
made,  and  the  extent  of  the  '  dip  *  that  our  trade  has  taken.  (Table, 
P-  >3-) 

But  for  the  increased  pauperism  of  Ireland,  the  later  figares 
under  that  head  would  have  been  lower  still — a  remarkable  proof  of 
how  little  the  prosperity  of  the  masses  is  at  present  dependent  on 
our  agriculture.  The  decrease  in  the  exports  of  British  and  Irish 
produce  absolutely  per  head  noticeable  since  1875  is  fully  compen- 
sated for  by  the  increase  in  our  exports  of  foreign  and  colonial  pro- 
duce, so  that  our  brokerage  or  transit  business  has  gone  on  improving 
in  the  very  worst  of  times. 

Contrast  the  worst  of  these  years,  so  &r  as  our  exports  are  con- 
cerned, with  the  figures  before  the  Free  Trade  days,  when  the  value  of 
the  home  produce  exported  never  reached  2i.  per  head.  And  the 
values  do  not  by  any  means  tell  us  all,  for  allowance  has  to  be  made 
for  the  fall  in  prices.  This  made  our  trade  appear  smaller  than  it 
really  was  in  the  years  1874  to  1879,  and  if  we  examine  the  quan- 
tities of  the  principal  articles  we  shall  find  that,  in  some  cases,  instead 
of  a  smaller  trade  we  have  done  a  larger,  even  in  the  so-called  dull 
years — the  years  of  depression.  There  has  been,  for  example,  an 
almost  uniform  increase  in  our  export  of  alkalis  for  the  past  ten 
years,  judged  by  the  quantities ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  our  export  of 
cotton  fiibrics,  of  which  we  exported  nearly  5,000,000,000  yards  last 
year  as  compared  with  3,538,000,000  yards  in  1872,  the  greatest  year 
of  general  inflation  we  have  ever  hitherto  seen,  and  but  791,000,000 
yards  in  1840.  Iron  and  steel,  as  was  natural,  have  felt  the  recoil 
more  because  they  were  specially  stimulated  by  foreign  loans ;  but,  if 
we  leave  out  the  inflation  years  1870-73,  we  have  here  also  nearly 
uniform  prepress ;  and  last  year's  export  was  the  highest  ever  reached 
in  the  history  of  the  country.  Our  linen  and  woollen  industries  have 
Buffered  much  more,  and  are  in  a  backward  and  unsatisfactory  coo- 
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ditioD  still ;  but  the  qoeetion  is  whether,  in  their  cftse,  the  &ult  does 
not  lie  in  oui  manufticturarfl,  who  Buffer  other  countries  to  outstrip 
them  in  the  adoption  of  improved  modes  of  production.  But,  with 
these  important  and  some  minor  exceptions,  the  recoil  in  our  trade 
has  been  lees  than  the  raluea  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  Our  supreme 
position  as  a  Free  Trade  oountr;  is,  I  think,  thoroughly  vindicated  by 
these  £tu:ta.  So  well  has  it  enabled  as  to  ride  through  the  storm, 
that  the  bulk  of  the  people  must  be  considered  better  off  now  than 
they  were  ten  years  ago.  We  spent  as  much  in  maintaining  our 
poor  in  1871  and  1872  as  we  did  in  1879  and  1S80,  although  our 
population  has  increased  in  the  interval  by  a  number  equivaleot  to 
the  whole  population  of  Scotland  at  the  present  day,  and,  notwith^ 
standing  the  tendency  of  the  cost  per  pauper  to  increase — a  teudenc; 
aggravated,  in  all  probability,  by  the  unhappy  policy  of  relieving  local 
bujrdens  out  of  imperial  taxation.  Some  wealth  has  of  course  been 
lost — our  wealthy  classes  are  poorer  now  than  they  were  then,  take 
them  all  round — but  there  has  been  no  starvation  except  in  purely 
agricultural  Ireland,  and  we  have  been  able  to  pay  for  what  we  had 
to  buy  in  the  way  of  food  to  a  greater  extent  by  the  sale  of  our  pro- 
ductions than  any  other  country  afflicted  in  the  same  way  as  our- 
selves. France,  to  take  the  most  prominent  example,  has  had  to 
export  nearly  twice  as  much  gold  to  pay  for  a  relatively  much  smaller 
alnionnalimportof  food  than  we  have  had  to  buy  in  the  past  twoyears. 

A  great  deal  more  might  be  said  upou  this  division  of  the  sub- 
ject, for  it  is  so  many-eided,  but  all  teach  the  same  lesson.  Our 
position  may  be  a  dangerous  one,  bnt  it  is  not  Free  Trade  that  makes 
it  so.  Free  Trade,  on  the  contrary,  has  saved  us,  and  will,  I  trust, 
save  OS  from  social  commotions  such  as  no  one  who  contemplates  the 
preponderating  dependence  of  our  people  on  foreign  commerce  could 
avoid  looking  for  were  that  trade  broken  to  pieces  by  a  '  revision  of 
our  tariff'  in  a  Protectionist  sense. 

Ek^ually  cogent,  in  my  Judgment,  are  the  &cts  presented  against 
the  other  proposition  that  the  '  Fair  Traders '  and  honest  Protec- 
tionists attempt  to  sustain:  that  countries  which  have  adopted 
Protection  have  found  it  so  profitable  that  they  prefer  it  to  Free  Trade. 
The  most  signal  disproof  of  this  allegation  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact' 
that  no  Protectionist  nation  enjoys  any  large  share  in  the  carrying 
trade  of  the  world.  Through  the  darkest  times  in  our  recent  com- 
mercial history,  we  have  not  only  maintained  our  hold  of  that  trade, 
hat  improved  it,  until  our  own  ocean-shipping  and  that  of  our 
colonies  almost  outweighs  in  tonnage  that  of  the  whole  world  put 
together.  In  exact  figures,  it  is  48  per  cent,  of  the  total  known  tonnage 
of  the  world.  The  reader  has  seen  how  meagre  our  tonnage  was  in 
the  Protectionist  days.  We  had  in  1841  only  793  steam-ships  of  a 
quite  insignificant  size.  In  1880,  the  number  had  risen  to  51^47 
steamers,  of  a  total  tonnage  of  2,723,000  tons,  and  our  steam  and 
sailing  tonnage  together  reached  the  prodigious  capacity  of  6,575,000 
tons,  within  5,000  tons  of  the  largest  total  in  our  history.  This 
total  is  more  tban  six  times  that  of  France,  nearly  six  times  that  of 
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Germany,  and  more  tban  five  times  that  of  the  ocean-shipping  of 
the  United  Statea.  France,  as  we  know,  protected  as  she  alreac^ 
was  bj  the  surtaxe  depavUton  levied  on  ebippinf;  not  French,  and  to 
a  great  extent  also  by  the  aurtaxA  d^eni/repdt^  which  puniehe* 
importers  of  goods  via  foreign  countries,  has  taken  to  bounties  in 
order  to  try  and  prevent  her  mercantile  navy  from  being  driven  from 
the  high  seas,  and  imlesa  the  United  States  do  the  same  thing,  theirs 
is  bound  to  disappear.  For  many  years  the  shipping  of  both  has 
been  on  the  decline.  In  former  years  the  United  States  had  a  fine 
carrying  trade,  but  it  has  steadily  left  them  since  they  became  a 
rigidly  protective  country.  And  the  reason  is  obvious :  under  Pr(^ 
tection  they  have,  and  can  have,  no  miscellaneous  trade.  To  us  the 
best  position  is  open  in  every  market  of  the  world,  because  we  are 
the  cheapest,  the  most  unhampered  producers.  The  tariff  of  France 
or  Germany  may  be  hard  upon  us — I  do  not  admit  that  it  need  be, 
but  take  it  for  argument's  sake  that  it  is — what  then  must  it  be  iat 
the  United  States?  By  the  extent  that  we  can  undersell  them, 
through  our  freedom,  are  we  better  off  than  they.  To  third  parties 
the  ground  within  the  ring  fence  of  Protection  is  always  neutral,  and 
in  all  such  conflicts  we  have  by  Free  Trade  so  much  the  advantage, 
that  our  mercantile  navy  is  able  to  find  cargoes  when  that  of  every 
other  country  must  fail,  Who,  for  example,  sends  one  quarter  of 
the  goods  to  the  United  States  that  we  do,  their  insane  tariff  not- 
withstaodiDg  ?  No  one,  and  consequenU;  no  one  but  ourselves  can 
make  the  American  carrying  trade  pay.  To  some  de^ee,  no  donbt, 
we  are  helped  by  our  colonies,  because  they  live  by  and  to  a  great 
degree  for  us ;  but  it  is  the  same  wherever  we  turn.  The  vessel  that 
comes  in  &om  one  country  may  not  find  a  cai^  to  go  back  to  the 
same  place,  but  it  finds  one  to  some  other  place,  loads  with  it,  and 
goes.  At  it«  new  destination,  perhaps,  it  finds  no  '  retmn  cargo ; '  hut, 
by  reason  of  our  all-embracing  business,  it  may  again  find  one  to  a 
port  in  a  foreign  country,  whence  it  can  at  last  fill  its  hold  for  home. 
That  is  what  our  Free  Trade  enables  us  to  do,  and  &om  that  the  Pro- 
tectionists are  wholly  shut  out. 

The  next  most  striking  general  characteristic  of  Protectionist 
countries  which,  equally  with  the  condition  of  their  shipping,  proves 
that  they  do  not  gain  by  their  trade  policy,  is  that  practic^ly  only 
those  countries  able  to  feed  their  own  population  can  stand  a  pro- 
tective tariff.  This  fact  implies  wealth  of  a  kind  in  each  particular 
country ;  but  it  is  agrarian,  not  commercial  and  manufacturing 
wealth,  iuid  the  fiscal  policy  which  precludes  the  free  circulation  (^ 
manufactures  is  tolerable  only  so  long  as  the  population  does  not 
out^ow  the  food-producing  capacity  of  the  country.  We  see  the 
most  Btriking  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this  observation  in  the 
United  States.  Their  export  trade  consists  mostiy  of  products  of  the 
soil,  unmanufactured,  and  surplus  food.  Their  enormous  territory 
gives  tbem  a  power  in  this  dir^ion  which  enables  them  to  override 
in  apparent  triumph  the  most  obvious  principles  of  political  economy ; 
but  it  is  a  precarious  power,  and  the  extravagant  imp(»tance  given 
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to  it  by  the  bad  barveets  of  Europe  of  the  past  three  or  four  years 
must  not  lead  us  to  overrate  it.  Political  economy  is  vindicated,  too, 
in  the  condition  of  the  United  States  exports  of  manufactures.  Some 
years  ago  the  present  writer  spoke  rather  scomfuUy  in  the  pages  of 
this  magazine  of  the  competition  of  United  States  cotton  fabrics 
against  British  in  China.  From  the  known  l^cts  the  conclusion  was 
dednced  that  such  competition  was  hollow,  and  thatif  theUnited  States 
goods  did  go  to  China  and  undersell  ours,  then  the;  must  be  bank- 
ni[rt,  stock.  Events  have  thoroughly  justified  that  view.  Amerioan 
cottons  could  no  more  compete  there  year  by  year  with  English  than 
the  produce  of  the  feudal-ridden  English  soil  can  compete  with  that 
of  the  virgin  soil  of  the  West  in  the  markets  of  New  York ;  and  the 
later  Consular  reports  from  China  state  that  tbey  are  disappearing 
from  the  Chinese  ports. 

Equally  signal  proof  of  the  weakness  of  countries  burdened  with 
a  protective  tariff  is  furnished  by  the  present  condition  of  France. 
The  usual  superstition  one  hears  is  that  France  is  the  'richest 
country  in  the  world,'  but  this  is  nonseose.  So  far  from  being  rich, 
Fiauce  is  at  the  present  time  very  poor,  through  having  temporarily 
foUen  from  the  position  of  being  able  to  feed  her  own  population. 
Her  credit  institutions  are  strained  to  a  degree  not  equalled  even  in 
the  trying  time  immediately  suoceediDg  her  war  with  G-ermanj. 
The  Bank  of  France  has  lost  the  most  important  portion  of  its 
bullion,  and  has  had  to  fall  back  on  inconvertible  paper  or  paper  con- 
vertible only  into  silver  at  a  depreciation  of  from  15  to  i8  per  cent. 
OD  its  present  currency  value.  That  state  of  things  surely  does  not 
indicate  a  wealth  that  can  be  considered  solid.  Nor  is  the  situation 
of  Germany  better.  Her  manuiaeturerB,  we  know,  are  bitterly  re- 
gretting the  Protectionist  policy  of  Prince  Bismarck,  and  everywhere 
feel  ite  crushing  effects,  while  the  rural  population  are  not  benefited. 
Where  manufacturing  industries  do  not  pay  the  workmen  cannot  buy 
'  dear  bread.'  This  is  not  a  mere  random  statement.  An  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Germany,  as  was  lately 
8tat«d  by  the  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  '  Standard,'  condemns  the 
new  Protectionist  Customs  policy  in  their  reports  for  1880.  They 
demonstrate  alike  the  fallacies  on  which  this  policy  was  based  and  its 
disastrous  results.  Even  chambers  hitherto  Protectionist  have  become 
eonvinced  of  their  folly. 

Look  where  we  will,  in  short,  the  fruits  of  Protectionism  approve 
themselves  eviU  The  European  country  that  submits  to  it  grows,  as 
ia  a  hotbed,  huge  seditions,  dark  conspiracies ;  nurses  within  it  the 
elements  of  social  explosions  and  bitter  conSicts  between  class  and 
class.  Do  we  desire  to  import  here  the  Socialist  conflicts  of  Germany, 
the  Nihilism  of  Kussia,  the  Communism  of  France  P  Then  let  ua 
adopt  a  Protectionist  tariff  by  all  meane.  Or  are  our  landowners, 
&nners,  and  manu&cturers  prepared  to  fall  under  the  power  of  finan- 
cial rings  such  as  the  spirit  of  monopoly  has  established  in  the 
United  States — rings  that  not  so  long  ago  led  to  dangerous  riots  in 
Pennsylvania  and   the   Grangers'  combination  of  the  West — rings 
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ag&inat  vhich  all  enlightened  eociety  in  the  American  Union  if  at 
Tar — at  war,  yet  powerless  in  the  stru^le ; — rings  that  control 
le^slators,  monDpoUse  trade,  and  suck  the  producers  diy  ?  Do  ve 
want  to  Bee  them  back  amonggt  ue  again,  and  rampant  as  th^ 
were  once  with  us — as  they  are  in  the  Union  now?  Then  let  us 
adopt  Protection,  the  nurseij  of  special  interests,  the  policy  of 
aggrandising  individuals  and  cliques  at  the  expense  of  the  people. 
These  ooosequences,  patent  before  the  world,  flow  directly  from  Pro- 
tectionism, and  they  would  develop  themselves  in  our  soil  faster  than 
in  that  of  any  other  country,  because  our  buaineea  and  producinj; 
interests  are  the  largest,  and  the  proportion  of  our  population  tiiat 
lives  by  other  occupations  than  tillage  the  greatest  in  the  world. 

In  all  couQtnes  where  Protectionieni  existB  I  foresee  troubles 
ahead ;  but  in  none  can  these  exceed  what  ours  would  be  did  we  listen 
to  the  cry  of  the  Protectionists,  and  rearrange  our  fiscal  burdens  to 
suit  the  wishes  of  landlords  who  find  the  old  land  monopoly  slipping 
from  their  grasp,  of  manufacturers  who  find  the  awakened  and 
awakening  enterprise  of  other  nations  too  much  for  their  dull 
routine,  of  reckless  or  foolish  men  who  have  not  yet  realised  that 
times  of  speculative  inflation  do  not  last  for  ever,  and  that  it  does 
not  conduce  to  wealth  to  live  beyond  one's  income.  The  greedy,  the 
needy,  and  the  slotbiid  would  '  put  back  the  clock,'  and,  let  me  mm 
them,  the  hour  it  would  strike  would  be  the  hour  of  a  social  up- 
heaval such  as  this  old  land  has  not  passed  through  these  many 
generations. 

I  have  preferred  rather  to  dwell  upon  the  broad  aspect  of  this 
qoestiou  than  to  enter  into  a  minute  examination  of  the  trade  statis- 
tics of  foreign  countries  to  see  whether  or  not  it  is  true  that  they  are 
beating  us  in  the  race.  An  examination  of  that  kind  would  no 
donbt  be  interesting  and  valuable,  but  its  lessons  are  dispersed, 
86  it  were,  and  cannot  have  that  influence  upon  the  popular  mind 
which  an  appeal  to  the  broad  facts  of  social  and  material  well-being 
may  be  expected  to  produce.  This  further  broad  fact,  however,  may 
be  stated,  that  there  is  not  a  single  important  Protectionist  country  in 
Europe  whose  export  tmde  has  not  &Uen  away  of  late  years  as  mueh 
ae  or  more  than  our  own.  Their  taritfs  alone  may  not  have  been  the 
cause  of  this  reduction ;  we  know,  indeed,  that  they  were  not,  for 
they  have  sufiered  fi'om  the  rame  evils  as  ourselves ;  but  this  admission 
only  makes  the  case  against  the  curative  influence  of  Protectionism 
the  stronger.  Of  what  good  can  such  a  nostrum  be  if  it  has  dMte 
Qotfaing  to  preserve  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Sussia,  or  Spain  from 
a  like  &te  to  our  own  ?  The  richest  of  these  countries  has,  as  I  have 
said,  BuSered  far  more  trom  the  universal  causes  of  depression  than 
we  have. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  perfectly  true  that  other  nations  havfr 
made  industrial  progress  in  the  last  thirty  years.  Our  prosperity 
woke  them  &om  a  long  sleep,  and  they  have  struj^led  to  advance  to- 
our  level  with  some  success.  In  this  struggle  higher  tariffs  have 
hampered  them.     France  never  prospered  so  much  aa  she  has  done 
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from  first  to  last  since  she  lowered  her  tariffs  in  i860;  but  if  she 
rerert  to  the  policy  partially  abandoued,  then  she  must  be  prepared 
to  fisd  even  that  measure  of  prosperity  grow  smaller.  There  is  no 
t;etting  over  the  plain  obvious  truth  of  the  mnTiTu  that  whatever 
hinders  buying  hinders  selliug.  This  maxim,  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing, is  well  enough  understood  I9  those  who  have  started  what  they 
caU  the  Fair  Trade  cry  ;  and  the  iact  that  the  '  Fair  Traders '  talk  bo 
&eely  of  the  necessity  of  absolute  reciprocity  of  freedom,  while  in  the 
same  breath  advocating  the  re-eetabUsbment  of  monopoly  privileges 
at  home,  is  the  beet  proof  of  the  hypocrisy  of  the  entire  agitation. 
If  it  be  GO  desirable  a  thing  to  have  Free  Trade  between  nations, 
how  can  it  be  also  desirable  to  increase  trade  restrictions  at  any  one 
point?  The  truth  is  that  the  arguments  with  which  these  people 
attempt  to  sustain  their  position  will  not  bear  a  moment's  exami- 
nation any  more  than  the  nostrums  they  propoimd.  They  assert,  for 
instance,  that  a  tax  on  com  must  be  paid  by  the  producer,  although 
the  mere  history  of  their  own  country  tells  them  that  such  a  thing 
must  be  impossible.  We  must  have  food,  and  the  producer  will  not 
abate  one  jot  of  his  price  because  we  choose  to  tell  him  that  before 
his  grain  can  enter  our  mills  it  must  pay  a  duty  of  58.  per  quarter. 
'  That  is  your  affair,'  he  would  naturally  say ;  '  my  price  is  so  much.* 
Were  the  harvests  of  the  world  abunduit,  we  should  pay  a  low  price 
for  wheat  plus  the  tax ;  and  were  they  scanty,  we  should  pay  a  high 
also  plus  the  tax ;  and  no  one  would  be  benefited  in  either  case,  except 
possibly  for  a  short  time  the  owners  of  land,  who  desire  to  erect  fiscal 
burdens  into  a  providence  for  their  special  behoof.  If  those  who 
maintain  a  wild  thesis  of  this  kind  are  sincere  in  their  faith,  let  them 
be  self-denying  also,  and  endeavour  to  '  punish  America '  by  the  im- 
position of  a  10  per  cent,  duty  on  raw  cotton.  It  would  be  a  duty 
with  difficulty  evaded  by  the  States,  and  if  they  paid  it  it  could  not, 
of  course,  hurt  our  manufacturers.  I  should  like  to  see  them,  how- 
ever, when  brought  face  to  face  with  such  a  proposaL 

Protectionists,  one  can  easily  see,  mistake  the  effects  of  an 
artificial  restriction  upon  trade  for  the  payment  of  Customs  duties 
bytfae  producer,  A  duty  of  10  per  cent,  on  cotton  would  bit  first  the 
English  mannfactuier,  crippling  his  power  to  compete  in  the  markets 
of  the  world.  His  sales  would  fall  off  and  reduce  "jpro  tanto  his 
buying.  This  diminution  might  then  react  temporarily  upon  the 
prices  of  the  raw  material  until  ita  production  was  brought  down  to 
a  level  with  the  smaller  demand,  but  the  instant  that  equilibrium 
vas  reached,  prices  would  rise  again,  and  in  the  meantime  our  cotton 
industry  is  broken  to  pieces.  We  are  made  poorer  by  the  tax,  and 
pay  it  in  diminished  tinde,  lowered  wages,  and  reduced  profits.  Not 
only  would  our  power  to  fight  through  times  of  depression  be  curtailed, 
our  industries  themselves  would  lie  at  the  mercy  of  whoever  was 
freer  of  burdens  or  more  advantageously  placed  than  oiuselves.  The 
highly  protected  iron  industries  of  the  United  States  offer  the  most 
striking  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this  reasoning  that  the  Free 
Trader  could  desire.     At  the  present  time,  in  the  very  height  of  an 
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inflated  busmess,  these  industrieB  lie  bo  munh  at  the  mercy  of  Englaiid 
that  an  agitation  has  been  started  to  protect  them  still  more.  The 
English  producer  regulates  prices ;  and  such  is  the  disastrous  effect  of 
the  tariff  in  raising  the  coat  of  production  in  the  States,  that  mana- 
fiicturers  there  cannot  compete  with  us  in  their  own  markets  and 
aecnre  proEts. 

Equally  fallacious  is  the  argument  and  equally  insincere  the  outciy 
about  the  unjust  incidence  of  taxation.  'Too  little  is  drawn  from 
customs,  too  much  from  the  land,'  the  Fair  Traders  say.  This  is  the 
reverse  of  the  truth.  The  burdens  of  taxation  on  land,  taking 
Imperial  and  local  together,  are  less  a  good  deal  in  England  than  in 
any  European  country,  and  very  much  less  proportionately  than  the 
share  in  our  taxation  borne  by  other  descriptions  of  property.  It 
woidd  take  another  essay  to  prove  this  statement  thoroi^^y,  but 
one  &cb  will  go  far  to  show  it«  moderation.  The  total  Imperial 
income  of  la^t  year  was  68,95o/x>o/.  from  taxation,  and  of  this 
44p4So,ock>/.,  or  64^  per  cent.,  was  drawn  from  Customs  and  Eicik 
alone.  Of  the  balance  certainly  not  more  than  4,000,000/.  ooald  be 
&irly  described  as  the  proceeds  of  taxation  borne  by  real  estate. 
That  is,  indeed,  an  exaggerated  eetlmate ;  but  at  that  the  proportion 
-of  the  total  Imperial  taxation  borne  by  land  is  less  than  6  per  cent 
This  proportion  can  afford  no  justification  for  the  assertion  that  the  land 
bears  an  undue  share  of  the  burdens  of  the  State.  Nor  do  local  rates. 
They  have,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  points  out  in  his  first  speech  at  Leeds, 
increased  most  heavilyin  towns ;  but  in  the  rural  districts  their  incresEe 
bears  no  proportion  at  all  equivalent  to  the  augmented  value  of  the 
land  it«elf.  Since  1842  the  'unearned  increment'  in  the  value  of 
landed  property  has  been  something  like  500,000.000/.,  rueaeured  by 
the  increased  rentals  of  farms,  &c.,  assessed  to  income-tax.  Will  any- 
one venture  to  affirm  that  rural  rates  have  increased  in  anything 
like  the  same  proportion  ?  They  have  done  so  in  the  towns,  no  doubt, 
but  not  in  the  country  districts.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  boast  of  the  Con- 
servatives that  they  have  done  much  to  shift  the  burden  of  local 
taxes  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the  community  at  large,  and  as  far  aa 
evidence  is  available  on  the  point,  it  indicates  that  tbe  incidence  of 
these  taxes  on  land  should  be  increased  rather  than  reduced.  Bat 
even  were  that  not  the  case,  surely  no  proposition  could  be  more 
monstrous  than  that  the  landed  gentry,  whose  property  has  within  the 
space  of  a  generation  augumented  in  capital  value  by  500  millioDE, 
exclusive  of  the  amount  of  money  sunk  by  them  in  its  improvement, 
should  be  relieved  of  taxation  in  any  shape  at  the  expense  of  the 
community  at  large.  That  is  a  plea  for  poor-relief  with  a  vengeance. 
And  it  will  not  suffice  to  convince  the  nation  that  it  ought  to  put  an 
import  duty  on  com  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  landlords. 

And  apart  from  grain  there  is  nothing  that  we  import  worth 
taxing.  As  I  took  occasion  to  point  out  some  two  years  ago  in  a 
small  book  dealing  with  this  very  aspect  of  the  question,'  and  as  was 
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most  Btriking^y  proved  by  Mr.  Gladstone  the  other  day  at  Leeds,  ve 
do  not  import  enough  manufactures  from  other  couDtrieti  to  make  a 
tax  on  them  either  valuable  as  a  source  of  leveuue,  or  efficient  as  a 
punishment  to  foreign  Protectionists.  Only  silk  and  woollen  goods 
bulk  largely  in  our  imports  of  manufactures  from  abroad — the  one 
amounting  to  1 3,0CX},000^.,  and  the  other  to  about  8,400,000!.  in 
last  year's  trade  retuma — and  in  taxing  these  we  might  show  spite 
against  France ;  but  the  revenue  we  would  thereby  obtain  would  not 
in  any  sense  compensate  as  for  the  loss  we  should  suffer  by  the 
diminished  business.  We  should  lose  the  profits  on  our  brokerage 
business,  as  well  as  on  our  home  consumption  trade,  and  could  not 
appreciaHy  hnrt  France  or  Holland  or  Germany.  Such  taxation,  in 
fihort,  would  only  encourage  our  manufacturers  in  lazy  unenterprising 
habits,  instead  of  spurring  them  on  to  devise  ways  and  means  of 
effective  competition  with  the  foreign  producer.  Nothing  favours 
bad  work  and  stereotyped  habits  like  monopolies,  and  our  silk  and 
noolteo  mann&cturers  have  yet  to  ^how  that  they  are  so  far  ahead  of 
all  the  world  in  inventive  enterprise  and  skill,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  commimity  to  tax  itself  for  their  maintenance. 

Outside  these  articles  there  are  none  upon  which  we  can  place 
taxes  for  any  good  purpose  of  any  kind.  I  cannot  better  put  this 
point  than  by  quoting  Mr,  Gladstone.  In  his  speech  at  the  Town 
Hall  at  Leeds  he  said,  'I  think  there  is  a  good  old  English  maxim 
that  if  you  are  to  strike,  you  ought  to  strike  bard.  Can  you  strike 
the  foreigner  hard  by  retaliatory  tariffs  P  What  manufactures  do 
you  import  fium  alm>ad  ?  In  all  45  millions.  What  manufac- 
tures do  you  export?  Xearer  220  millions — over  20a  millions. 
If  you  are  to  make  the  foreigner  feel,  you  must  make  him  feel  by 
striking  him  in  his  lazgest  interests ;  but  the  interest  which  he  has 
in  sending  manufactures  to  you  is  one  of  hie  small  interests,  and  not 
of  his  large  interests,  and  you  are  invited  to  inflict  wounds  on  him 
on  a  field  measured  by  45  millions,  while  he  has  got  exactly  the 
same  power  of  inflicting  wounds  upon  you  on  a  field  measured  by 
more  than  200  millions.'  And  he  goes  on  to  point  out  that  America 
only  sends  us  about  3,000,000!.  worth  of  manufactnres  all  told. 
Surely  nothing  more  is  needed  to  indicate  the  practical  absurdity  of 
the  '  Fair '  Trade  cry.  It  is  a  hollow  and,  I  venture  to  say,  with 
many  of  its  supporters,  a  hypocritical  cry.  The  objects  at  which  it 
aims  are  chimerical ;  it  is  a  cry  of  selfishness  and  ignorance  at  best ; 
and  were  the  ends  it  geeks  attained,  the  result  would  be  injurious  to 
ourselves,  and  ourselves  alone.  We  have  dangers  enough  in  our 
social  and  economic  position,  dangers  in  our  very  mercantile  and 
industrial  supremacy,  in  our  too  extended  empire,  in  the  great 
divorcement  of  our  people  from  the  soil,  in  our  ovei^;rown  cities,  in 
our  antiquated  feudal  system,  and  have  no  need  to  Quixotically  seek 
others.  Were  we  now  to  add  to  them  tiie  orowniog  danger  of 
Protection,  those  who  now  clamour  for  it  most  loudly  would  be,  if 
not  the  first  to  suffer,  the  first  to  rue  our  folly. 

A.  J.  WiLSOK. 
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Bt  the  AdtHOB   of  '  CONSOIATIOMS.' 

As  in  the  lainbon's  many-coloored  boe 

Here  see  we  watchet  deepened  with  b  blue. 

There  a,  dark  tawnj  with  a  purple  miit. 

Yellow  and  flame,  with  streaki  of  green  betwixt, 

A  bloody  stream  into  a  bluihiog:  run. 

And  ends  still  with  the  colour  which  begun ; 

Drawing;  the  deeper  to  a  lighter  stain, 

Ittinging  the  lightest  to  the  deep'st  again, 

With  such  rare  art  each  mingleth  with  bis  fellow. 

The  blue  with  watchet,  green  and  red  with  jellow. 

WiLUAlf  Bbowks. 

REUBEN  was  not  ill  in  body,  and  no  visible  calamity  had  bebllen 
Mm.  He  was  an  artist  of  some  promise,  and  bad  a  pictnie  at  the 
Academy.  He  was  in  love  with  a  pretty  rich  young  woman  of  the 
gay  world,  with  a  heart  to  spare  for  the  first  who  could  touch  iU 
Hie  dream  had  been  at  one  stroke  to  win  such  fame  as  should  wamot 
him  in  whiepering, '  My  fame  is  yours  ajid  you  my  love.*  But  be 
had  loved  too  Uttle  or  too  raucb  to  betray  his  secret  yet,  and  he  had 
put  a  meaning  in  his  painting  which  she  had  not  read.  She  had 
congratulated  him  on  its  being  well  hung.     Hine  ilUe  IcLchrj/ma! 

He  left  London  that  night.  It  was  a  minor  matter  that  his  pio 
tore  was  not  sold,  and  that  he  had  reasons  for  preferring  the  cheapest 
third-class  ticket  that  would  bring  him  to  the  Channel's  shores.  The 
next  morning  an  even  grey  fine  mist  fell,  or  rather  hung,  in  silent, 
moveless  gloom  over  earth  and  sea  and  sky.  The  cliffs  were  low  and 
sandy,  but  patches  of  heather  spoke  of  days  when  all  colour  was  not 
blotted  out  of  view.  Beuben  turned  mechanically  away  from  the 
Btraggliug  watering-place  towards  the  open  coast,  and  when  he  had 
reached  the  point  where  the  down  was  highest,  above  the  sandy  ruts 
of  the  cliff  road,  he  threw  himself  on  the  elastic  heath-tufls  and  set 
himself  to  meditate  on  the  universal  greyness. 

The  unfortunate  never  know  how  fiercely  they  have  clnng  to  their 
one  last  hope  till  the  moment  when  that  too  has  feiled.  One  by  one 
lesser  objects  of  desire  elude  the  grasp,  and  each  diaappointmeut  is 
borne,  to  the  victim's  own  amaze,  with  hardly  weakened  courage ;  for, 
without  knowing  it,  each  succeeding  disappointment  only  serves  to 
nourish  the  strong  surviving  hope  for  the  one  bliss  that  shall  make 
amends  for  all  the  rest.  And  then  at  last — some  put  off  the  day  of 
waking  so  long  that  their  own  last  sleep  comes  before  it — but  to  some 
at  last  oomes  the  moment  of  bewilderment  when  the  life-long  desire 
is  frozen  by  the  blast  of  final  deprivation,  the  last  doom  of  denial  is 
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uttered  from  without,  and  despair  sweeps  like  a  hurricane  over  eveiy 
sense ;  and  then,  amidst  the  very  bittemess  of  blank  despair,  comes 
«  vision  of  the  double  death.  Even  this  might  have  been  borne  like 
the  rest  if  only  hope  were  left — of  something,  ever  so  little,  anything 
— but  a  shadow  of  tlie  slightest  thing,  still  in  front  to  hope  for. 

It  was  BO  with  Beuben  now.  He  had  lived  tite  double  life  of 
man  and  artist,  and  again  and  again  he  had  &iled  in  both.  It  is  need- 
less to  rehearse  the  trivial  details,  the  recurring  diaconragementa, 
which  he  had  defied,  thinking,  *  Yet  a  few  more  months,  then  weeksi 
then  interminable  days — and  then,  and  then — she  will  see,  and  surely 
she  will  understand.  I  will  not  tell  her  that  my  &te  hangs  upon  her 
seeing.  If  my  spirit  speaks  to  hers  &om  the  canvas  there  is  no  need ; 
and  if  it  does  not  speak,  if  she  cannot  or  does  not  choose  to  hear,  it 
is  not  for  me  to  beg  for  mercy,  to  force  from  her  kindness  words 
that  do  not  spring  from  her  own  desire  to  speak — to  me  alone  of 
all  men.  It  may  be  she  will  not  speak.  If  so,  that  will  be  over,  and 
one  may  live  thereafter  as  one  can.  But  perhaps,  perhaps,  perhaps — 
oh  I  if  she  should  have  that  to  say,  to  say  to  me,  which  my  soul 
would  give  life,  death,  and  eternity  to  hear  1 ' 

This  had  been  the  burden  of  tus  dreams,  and  she  had  not  spoken. 
He  bad  prayed  before,  like  the  great  poet  in  his  immortal  agony — 
^  And  if  you  leave  me,  do  not  leave  me  last  I '  How  can  she  leave 
me,  he  mattered,  when  sbe  never  came  ?  She  had  never  crossed  the 
tbreshold  of  his  studio ;  if  she  had,  alone  there,  would  she  bare 
understood  ?  She  never  understood  the  passion  of  longing  which 
prompted  his  timid  suggestion,  would  she  not  like  to  come?  8he 
bad  smiled  with  uncomprehending  courtesy,  and  he  was  just  in  his 
misery.  How  could  she  have  known  what  he  never  dared  to  say  ? 
He  had  spent  hia  strength  in  silencing  the  jealous  rage  which  filled 
faim  when  a  happy  thoughtless  youth  won  easily  the  promise  of  her 
presence — was  it  at  a  cricketrmatch,  or  where  ?  Nay,  but  he  wanted 
too  much  himself  to  be  jealous  of  those  who  won  lesser  boons,  his 
wishes  had  dared  to  wander  boundlessly,  and  this  was  the  end  of  his 
infinite  longings ;  he  questioned  himself  incredulously,  was  this  less 
than  nothingness  the  end  ?  He  lay  upon  the  heather  in  the  falling 
mist,  stunned,  bewildered,  understanding  at  last  that  he  had  staked 
his  life  upon  a  single  throw,  and  he  had  lost.  It  was  like  the  end  of 
one  of  those  year-long  games  of  chance  played  by  barbarians.  East 
and  West,  in  the  br-ofT  paat,  and,  like  the  hero  of  such  tales,  be  had 
lost  himself  and  all  he  bad,  and  the  game  must  go  on  without  him, 
for  he  had  nothing  left  to  stake.  His  chance  was  over,  once  and  for 
ever.  He  could  not  look  to  win  by  the  help  of  Time's  revenges,  for 
he  was  no  longer  able  even  to  play,  though  the  maddest  run  of  luck 
should  lure  him.  It  felt  strange  to  be  alive  when  every  hope  was 
dead  and  every  purpose  starved  and  atrophied.  '  But,'  he  thought, 
*  it  is  no  concern  of  mine  now.  Since  my  soul  passed  out  of  my  own 
keeping  into  hen,  it  was  she,  not  I,  who  had  the  power  to  dispose  of 
All  its  future.' 
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The  mist  waa  growing  lighter  over  the  eea ;  cloud  and  horizoa 
hegan  to  he  distinguiBhaUe,  and  etreaks  of  grey  above  and  helow 
grew  transparent,  as  if  coloured  lights  of  red  and  yellow  were  shining 
&r  away  behind  them.  Level  grey  moisture  etill  hung  upon  the 
land,  and  all  round  there  was  a  silence  that  might  be  felu  Reuben 
closed  his  eyes  wearily ;  he  had  not  slept  for  several  nights.  His  eyes 
were  hot,  and  there  was  a  dull  throbbing  above  the  brows.  His  limba 
ached ;  long-continued  fatigue  and  the  forcibly  postponed  conscioni- 
ness  of  bodily  discomfort  were  taking  their  revenge ;  and  for  a  moment 
his  mental  wretchedness  seemed  forgotten  in  tbe  sense  of  utter 
physical  exhaustion  and  distress.  Tbe  momentary  oblivion  was  like  a 
breath  of  chloroform  in  the  midst  of  pain.  The  feeling  of  bodily 
discomfort  was  faintly  but  distinctly  pleasurable,  and  as  Reuben  gave 
himself  up  to  it  he  thought  dreamily  that  this  explained  the  self- 
torturing  passions  of  asceticism.  When  the  soul  is  sick  to  death, 
bodily  pain  is  the  only  possible  source  of  relief,  the  relief  that  comes 
from  a  change  of  suffering.  For  a  few  moments  mind  and  body  were 
almost  unconscious  together ;  the  pause  was  more  like  faintnees  than 
sleep ;  but  before  his  eyes  opened  again  to  confront  the  full  visage  of 
his  grief  he  felt  with  dim  astonishment,  and  something  almost  akin 
to  self-reproach,  that  his  overmastering  misery  did  not  even  nov 
wholly  exclude  every  other  mode  of  consciousness.  He  felt  the  shal- 
lowness of  his  misery  as  an  aggravation  of  its  unsounded  depths  of 
bittemeHB. 

With  tbe  instinct  that  makes  us  say  '  Look  1 '  when  we  vrish  for 
the  mind's  attention,  Reuben  opened  his  eyes  to  see  if  there  was  any 
escape  from  the  encompassing  greyness,  any  change  in  the  surround- 
ing gloom  to  warrant  this  strange  feeble  impulse  towards  embracing 
a  lesser  pain.  The  sun  was  hidden,  but  its  light  was  stm^ling  inter- 
mittently through  the  clouds.  Sea  and  sky  had  melted  again  into 
one ;  but  varied  shades  of  colour,  in  pale  mimicry  of  the  rainbow's 
bands,  seemed  to  divide  the  continuous  upright  bank  of  vapour  that 
veiled  or  shadowed  forth  the  actual  scene.  It  was  too  fantastic  to  be 
beautiful,  and  the  artist  was  too  sad  to  take  any  interest  in  the 
vagaries  of  nature ;  but  the  returning  memory  of  despair  kept  his 
consciousness  awake,  and  he  felt  rather  than  saw  opened  out  before 
him  such  a  rainbow  as  might  span  Styx  and  Phlegethonwheoinfemsl 
lightnings  play  upon  slow  showers  of  poisoned  mud.  The  iodigo 
band  of  the  horizontal  rainbow  lay  where  a  belt  of  weedy  sea  was 
overshadowed  by  the  darkest  cloud.  The  shallow  waters  were  turbid 
from  the  last  night's  swell,  and  there  may  have  been  a  sandbank 
behind  the  reef,  helping  to  colour  the  dull  waves  red.  Any  way  the 
half-lurid  light  &om  above  lit  up  the  reddish  strip  of  sea,  that  melted 
then  into  ^e  metallic  yellow  where  a  break  in  the  clouds  was 
reflected  on  the  sullen  surface ;  and  then  the  same  shaded  streaks  of 
grey,  blue,  and  red,  with  green  and  yellow  lights,  repeated  themaelves  in 
the  ^y  above,  as  in  the  mirage  tbe  scene  reflects  itself  upon  the  sky, 
instead  of  earth  and  eea  being  mirrored  id  smooth  waters  underneath.. 
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The  unearthly  hues  were  not  vitboufc  a  mysterious  beauty,  but  they 
had  no  charm  for  Reaben  ;  he  had  done  with  the  world  of  meo,  and 
it  was  an  added  mockery  that  nature  should  hare  new  tricka  to  play  ofi* 
before  his  careless  and  reluctant  eyes. 

For  this  was  the  burden  of  his  wonder  now.  All  wax  over,  and 
the  strange  thing  is  how  little  difference  it  seemed  to  make.  Her 
life*  sunrise  and  sunset,  the  work  and  pleasure  of  indifferent  friends, 
all  this  would  go  on  just  as  before :  every  material  care  and  difficulty, 
and  the  one  duty  Beuben  never  thought  to  question,  remained 
UDchanged  in  prospect.  He  wished  never  to  touch  a  brush  again  ; 
but  it  was  not  painting  to  colour  canvases  for  hire,  and  how  else  could 
be  earn  the  money  be  must  have  to  keep  his  lame  young  brother  in 
the  country  home,  whence  he  wrote,  only  yesterday,  of  his  happiness 
and  mending  health  ?  And  if  Beuben  painted  for  pay,  bow  could  he 
do  less  than  his  best  work,  and  who  would  know  the  difference  when 
none  of  the  accustomed  skill  had  left  his  fingers — only  the  light  of 
hope  his  Jieart?  And  he  had  been  wont  to  call  it  simony  if  men  sold 
work  done  by  skilled  hands  while  the  heart  and  thoughts  were  far 
away. 

A  light  brown  rain-cloud  drifted  like  a  waterspout  athwart  the 
motionless  grey  background.  Was  he  to  live  and  walk  a  soulless 
ghost  among  the  living,  a  movingshadow  of  unknown  pain?  Nothing 
had  been  real  in  his  life  but  the  loss  of  it ;  all  the  rest  was  vain 
imagination,  that  had  passed  current  with  his  fellows  for  reality 
while  he  himself  could  make  believe  its  truth  ;  and  now  he  must 
still  walk  among  the  living,  veiling  the  grim  forms  of  death  and 
pain,  who  lodged  devouringly  in  the  broad  palaces  his  imagination 
had  reared  for  hope  and  love.  Nothing  was  changed  outside.  The 
moments  were  long,  and  again  and  again  he  looked  upon  the  grey 
mist ;  he  felt  its  clammy  touch  as  he  watched  the  pale  colonrs  in  their 
shadowy  dance,  varying  yet  the  same,  ever  pale  and  shadowy  and 
weird.  So  it  was,  and  so  it  would  be  through  such  years  as  the 
prisoner  for  life  only  dares  to  think  of  when  they  end.  The  life- 
sentenced  convict  may  hope  for  death,  or  escape,  or  a  ticket  of  leave ; 
but  Reuben  could  not  even  hope  for  death,  which  would  leave  bis 
little  brother  to  the  cold  charity  of  the  busy  world. 

There  was  a  buoy  some  way  out  in  the  Channel,  the  only  token  of 
a  sharp  sunken  rock.  As  it  rose  and  sank  with  the  ground  swell 
Beuben's  sympathies  went  out  towards  it,  as  a  living  thing.  It 
clings  to  its  anchorage  with  that  tenacity  that  made  men  choose  the 
anchor  for  the  sign  of  hope ;  it  clings  blindly  with  brute  fidelity  to  its 
forced  anchorage,  but  it  hag  nothing  to  fear  or  hope  firom  storm  or 
sunshine:  life  and  death  are  for  the  craft  that  thread  the  Channel 
beyond.  And  then  his  mind  wandered  back  to  the  despised  canvas. 
Did  she  know  that  every  line  and  every  tint  was  bom  directly  of  her 
influence,  was  inspired  by  her  gracious  smile,  or  prompted  by  her  grave 
opinion  ?  It  was  her  work,  and  she  did  not  own  it ;  it  was  the  monu- 
ment of  his  love,  the  only  relio  left  him  of  his  hopeful  life  in  sight  of 
HcfiJaCo.  cxuu.  X...)  II 
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her ;  and  the  only  relic  of  her  left  to  him  was  a  relic  not  of  her,  only 
of  vhat  she  had  declined  to  receive  at  hie  hands.  The  intensest 
consciousness  does  not  eoliloquise  in  vorda ;  if  he  bad  been  forced  to 
seek  them,  they  would  have  seetaed  few  and  empty.  It  is  hard, 
ineffably  hard  !  It  seems  to  be  true.  What  then  ?  It  cannot  be 
true.     It  ia  true.     Oh  me !  and  it  is  hard  1 

And  then  the  senee  of  dieary  anchorage  upon  a  bidden  daty  faded, 
and  he  felt  like  a  drowning  man,  clutching  at  he  knew  not  what  as 
strong  waves  sucked  bim  back,  bruised  and  battered,  to  foreseen  de- 
struction ;  and  then  it  was  not  the  boat's  gunwale,  nor  the  slippeiy 
rock  or  yielding  herbage  that  he  was  granping  in  the  hard  death 
etru^Ie,  but  a  soft,  firm  hand,  warm  and  gentle  to  the  touch,  and  to 
be  saved  by  that  was  a  pleasure,  even  if  the  salvation  had  beoi 
death.  But  then — it  was  hardly  a  dream,  though  the  hand  felt  very 
like  hers  as  he  had  said  '  Good-bye '  only  the  afternoon  before, — then 
he  seemed  to  feel  those  soft  sweet  fingers  firmly  and  gently  unloosai- 
ing  the  clutch  by  which  he  clung  to  them  and  life.  What  right  bad 
he  to  cling  to  her?  Yet  be  clung,  and  with  gentle,  irresistible 
touch  she  unclasped  his  clinging  fingers ;  and  as  in  a  dream  one  falls 
through  space,  waking  prostrate  with  a  palpitating  heart,  so  Henben 
wondered,  was  it  all  a  dream,  as  his  eyes  opened  again  upon  the 
mist  and  he  loosed  the  convulsive  grasp  which  crushed  and  half 
uprooted  the  wiry  heather  shoots. 

There  is  a  strange  incredulity  in  some  sick  men  when  at  last  the 
skilled  judgment  pronounces  that  their  days  are  numbered.  Veiy 
few  can  grasp,  while  they  still  live,  and  suffer  no  more — it  may  be 
less — than  yesterday,  that  a  day  is  coming,  is  near,  when  they, 
their  living  selves,  will  be  numbered  with  the  painless  dead.  They 
come  back  again  and  again  to  the  thought  with  a  scared  eurpiise, 
how  should  so  strange  a  tale  be  true?  So  Beuben  again  and  again 
faced  his  blank  surprise ;  his  world  had  turned  to  a  shadow  of  ibik, 
cold  emptiness.  How  could  he  live  ?  And  yet  not  a  visible  reason 
for  his  life  and  effort  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  world  of  bis 
fellows'  sight  and  feeling.  His  mind  was  dazed,  his  limbs  paralysed; 
eveiy  sense  but  that  of  eight  seemed  closed,  and  what  he  saw  wa» 
only  like  a  shadow  of  what  he  felt.  It  crossed  his  mind  like  a  recol- 
lection from  some  former  state  of  existence,  that  a  clear  horiz<m  lay 
behind  the  mist,  that  sometimes  the  sun  shone  upon  clear  outlines 
of  the  rook  where  rolling  waves  might  break  in  spray  ;  and  so  he 
knew — by  an  effort  he  recalled  to  memory  the  knowledge — that  the 
world  had  not  ceased  to  live  and  love,  to  labour,  suffer,  and  asphe, 
because  he  was  cut  off  from  living  partnership  in  its  cares  and  hopes. 

Hours  had  passed,  and  the  mist  was  falling  stilL  The  spirit  of 
bis  waking  dreams  had  changed.  The  many  coloured  world,  looming 
dimly  through  the  veil  of  universal  greyness,  seemed  to  fioat  in  space, 
like  a  child's  toy  balloon,  but  he  and  it  were  held  together  as  if  tlie 
visionary  earth  and  sea  were  anchored  on  hia  aching  heart,  as  if  ilte 
iron  that  entered  inte  his  soul  was  the  solid,  cruBhing  immovable 
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shadow  of  tbe  hope  tliat  was  gone  from  him.  He  had  no  thought  of 
moving;  distant  sounds  fell  without  meaning  on  his  ears,  till  all  at 
once  he  was  startled  by  the  shriek  of  a  railway  whistle,  that  began 
oddly  so  as  to  accompany  and  prolong  a  sea-gull's  cry.  Keuben  was 
wet  through,  stiff,  and  weary  to  the  point  which  makes  change  of 
place  a  luxurious  change  of  uneasiness.  He  rose  to  his  feet  and 
stretched  the  cramped,  chill  limbs,  and  ran  cold  fingers  through 
his  salt  wet  hair.  He  made  an  effort  to  awake.  It  could  not  all  be 
a  bad  dream,  but  a  man  should  rouse  himself  to  know  the  worst. 
^Iiatwos  the  worst?  His  thought  was,  'I  would  seU  my  soul  to  be  free 
to  cut  my  throat  to-night  I  The  Devil  take  it  I  Why  isn't  there  even  a 
devil  to  take  body  and  soul  at  a  gift,  when  one  asks  nothing  better  than 
to  be  rid  of  both,  to  escape  the  curse  of  life's  long  emptiness  ? '  He 
wafi  not  an  irreverent  youth,  nor  much  given  to  swearing  as  a  rule, 
and  the  unwonted  invocation  helped  to  rouse  him.  He  smiled  rather 
grimly  and  said  to  himself,  *  Even  if  there  were  a  devil  to  go  to,  it 
wouldk't  be  much  ose  now.'  And  then,  standing  upright  in  the 
cuBt,  he  looked  at  tbe  mock  rainbow  over  the  sandbanks,  and  a  vague 
temptation  possessed  him.  There  was  no  hope,  no  outlook,  no  heaven 
of  hope  in  &ont,  no  way  of  salvation  for  soul  or  body.  Was  it  possible 

that  there  might  he  a  pleasant  way  of  sinning  ?     '  I  wish '   he 

began,  and  then  he  laughed  aloud  and  pulled  himself  together  more 
wakefnlly,  and  tried  to  put  some  sane  merriment  in  his  laugh.  '  I  am 
glad  I  (ioTi't  wish  for  anything,  if  I  can  wish  for  nothing  better  than 
that  there  was  a  devil  for  me  to  go  to  I' 

And  so  he  went  back  to  the  station  and  caught  the  Parliamentary 
train  to  town ;  and  bis  landlady  hoped  he  bad  had  a  pleasant  jourBey 
and  would  not  fail  to  change  Mb  socks. 
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German  Student  Life. 

'  rflHIS  is  a  subject,'  eaja  Matthew  ArQold,  writiufr  of  school  and 
X  univerflity  education,  'which  can  no  more  be  known  without 
being  treated  comparatively  than  anatomy  can  be  known  without 
being  treated  comparatively,'  If  the  compariBon  of  university  life 
abroad  can  do  anything  to  enlighten  ub  as  to  which  are  the  defects 
and  which  the  advantages  of  our  own  system,  there  has  never  been 
a  time  at  which  that  comparison  was  more  needed  than  at  present. 
The  commission  which  has  been  sitting  since  1877  will  soon  be  ready 
to  lay  its  proposals  before  Parliament.  Meanwhile  the  criticisms  of 
its  work  and  the  outcries  of  eveiy  kind  and  irom  every  quarter  seem 
to  show  that  there  is  no  agreement  of  opinion  even  as  to  the  general 
principles  on  which  reform  should  be  conducted.  Is  the  university 
or  the  collie  system  to  prevail  ?  Is  the  all-absorbing  influence  of 
the  competitive  system  to  be  allowed  to  go  on  increasing  ?  If  so,  how 
is  any  hope  to  be  held  out  to  a  professor  who  refutes  to  be  limited  to 
ft  digest  of  '  tips,'  of  securing  an  audience  worthy  of  his  efforts  ? 
Are  we  content  that  our  universities  should  continue  to  be  upper 
schools  ?  Or  ore  we  to  make  an  eSbrl  after  something  worthy  of 
the  name  of  univeraity  culture  and  research  ?  Is  there  to  be  a  lets 
or  more  of  *  Lehrfreiheit '  and  '  Lemfreiheit  ? '  Are  our  professors  to 
be  under  less  or  more  stringent  limitations  than  before  ?  Are  our 
unde^fraduates  to  be  treated  less  or  more  like  schoolboys  ?  Finally, 
is  our  teaching  to  be  ultimately  altogether  secular,  or  is  religion  in 
any  way,  and  if  so  in  what  way,  to  be  retained  ? 

These  are  questions  of  principle.  To  pass  on  to  criticism  of  de- 
tails before  we  have  any  clear  idea  of  what  it  is  we  are  trying  to 
create,  is  merely  to  continue  that  haphazard  tinkering  which  En^ 
lish  reformers  are  so  fond  of.  It  may  be  answered  that,  although 
our  universities  (and  for  that  matter  our  Constitution  and  our  Na- 
tional Church)  are  compromises  between  two  systenis,  still  in  practice 
they  are  found  to  work  iairly  well.  But  this  is  no  reason  why  we 
^ould  not  see  that  at  least  any  changes  we  make  are  consistently 
determined  by  a  definite  idea.  At  any  rate  it  cannot  but  be  useful  to 
look  for  a  moment  at  the  Q-erman  universities,  which  are  at  least 
consistent ;  and  if,  after  all,  we  prefer  our  own  anomalous  mixture 
of  college  and  university,  cram  and  culture,  we  do  it  with  our  eyes 
open. 

I  have  used  the  phrase  '  Lemfreiheit.'  In  considering  a  German 
student's  course  there  is  perhaps  nothing  which  strikes  an  English- 
man so  much  aa  his  freedom  from  restraint.  I  shall  have  something 
to  say  later  on    about  freedom  in  the  matter  of  discipline;   at 
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present  I  am  speaking  of  the  freedom  in  choice  and  manner  of  Btady. 
There  is  at  the  outset  no  matriculation  examination,  no  *  neceasaiy 
subjects '  to  be  got  up  for  preliminary  examinations  of  an;  kind. 
The  mathematician  needs  no  classics,  the  theologian  do  mathematics. 
All  the  annoyances  which  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  undergraduate 
meetd  with  in  the  shape  of  matriculation,  '  Smalls,'  or  *  Little  Go,' 
have  been  disposed  of  before  the  German  has  left  school.'  In  order  to 
matnculate  it  is  only  necessary  for  him  ta  produce  the  certificate  of 
bis  having  passed  the  exit  examination  of  his  school  or  gymnasium. 
Armed  with  this  he  calls  at  the  university  offices,  enters  his  name, 
pays  his  fee,  and  receives  in  exchange  a  book  in  which  the  list  of 
his  lectures  is  to  be  entered,  and  his  student's  card.  This  card  is 
important  as  a  means  of  identification,  and  in  this  respect  takes  the 
plaice  of  the  cap  and  gown.  A  student  can  be  fined  {28.)  for  not 
having  it  in  his  pocket ;  but  on  the  other  band  he  has  no  interest  in 
being  without  it,  as  it  carries  with  it  certain  privileges,  and  more- 
over, in  matters  of  discipline,  delivers  him  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  municipal  authorities. 

At  the  time  of  matriculating  the  student  selects  the  subject 
which  he  intends  to  study.  He  is  free  to  choose — philology,  theology, 
philosophy,  law,  mathematics,  science,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  and 
this  he  does  at  the  very  outset.  He  is  not  required  to  split  up  hb 
course  by  spending  half  of  it  in  continuation  of  school  work.  He  is 
a  specialist  from  the  first. 

The  process  of  matriculation  is,  however,  not  yet  complete.  Two 
days  later  he  is  summoned  before  the  pro-rector  (who  corresponds 
to  our  vics-chancellor),  and  is  formally  admitted  by  shaking  hands, 
after  a  few  words  of  advice  and  exhortation. 

The  '  Lemfreiheit '  does  not  end  with  the  free  choice  of  a  faculty. 
The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  select  one^s  lectures.  Unless  one  is 
prepared  beforehand  with  a  definite  programme,  this  is  often  no  easy 
busiDess.  Such  a  wealth  of  subjects  appears  in  the  professors'  an- 
nouncements that  it  seems  as  if  the  whole  fi:eld  of  human  know- 
ledge were  covered  in  a  single  semester's  lectures.  There  is,  however, 
no  immediate  necessity  to  come  to  a  final  decision  as  to  whom  you 
will  bear.  (A  German  professor  does  not  '  lecture,'  he  '  reads,'  and 
the  student  '  hears.')  There  is  not  only  no  restricticn  as  to  what 
lectures  the  student  attends,  but  there  is  every  facility  for  him  to 
please  himself.  He  is  free  to  give  any  lecturer  a  trial  for  a  week  or 
BO.  This  attendance  in  the  capacity  rather  of  a  guest  than  of  a 
regular  hearer  is  known  by  the  term  *  Hospitireo.'  After  a  week  ca 
two  the  student  is  expected  to  settle  down  to  the  lectures  he  prefers, 
and  then  he  pays  the  proper  fees  to  the  quaestor,  and  shortly  after 


'  It  loaj  be  noticed,  however,  thftt  a  step  wu  raade  in  this  direction  in  England 
when  irti«t  is  called  tbe  '  Cerlilicate  Kumination  '  was  inatitnted.  Thia  exam  i nation 
is  beld  at  tbe  public  schools,  and  tbe  certificate  of  having  passed  it  exoneiBtes  the 
candidate  from  '  Smalli,'  and  in  manjr  cases  from  matriculation,  at  Oxtoid. 
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malces  a  formal  call  on  the  professor  to  obtain  bis  dgDature  in  the 
'  AnmeldungS'bucb.' 

It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  this  call, 
though  we  shall  bave  more  to  say  about  uuirersity  etiquette  after* 
wards.  To  be  correct,  the  student  is  usually  expected  to  make  his 
call  between  twelve  and  one,  attired  in  full  evening  dress,  including 
white  gloves.  This  is  not  dt  rigueur,  and  in  &ct  in  the  case  of  a 
foreigner  is  hardly  looked  for.  The  comic  part  of  the  proceediog  a 
that  the  student  is  as  likely  as  not  to  find  the  professor  in  that  most 
unsavoury  morning  costume  of  Germany,  which  consists  of  slippers, 
dressing  gown  (with  what  looks  very  like  a  night-shirt  beneath),  and 
long  pipe. 

The  days  of  *  Hoapitiren '  being  over,  the  student  settles  down  to 
his  lectures  for  the  semester.  And  no  light  work  is  before  him.  The 
Bemester  laats  about  four  months,  and  the  professors  do  not  spare 
themselves.  Speaking  from  my  own  experience,  I  should  say  a  pro- 
fessor seldom  lectures  less  than  four  hours  a  week.  Professor  Lotze,* 
whom  I  heard  regularly  at  Giittingen,  and  who  was  upwards  of  sixty 
years  of  age,  lectured  eight  hours  a  week.  I  have  heard  of  professors 
who  lecture-  on  an  average  three  hours  dally  throughout  the  semester.* 

The  manner  of  lecturing  is  tolerably  uniform  throughout  the 
<3«rinan  universities.  The  lecture  room  is  large, and  bare,  with  rows 
of  desks  and  a  raised  seat  at  one  end.  Almost  invariably  everj'  stn-' 
dent  ie  in  bis  place  before  the  quarter  past  the  hour  strikes.  Punc- 
tually at  the  Btroke  of  the  quarter  the  professor  enters,  and  almost 
before  he  is  in  his  seat  one  hears  the  invariable  introduction,  '  Meine 
Herren.'  If  a  student  is  late  he  receives  his  reproof  not  from  the 
professor,  but  from  the  scraping  boots  of  his  fellow-students.  The 
common  plan  of  lecturing  is  to  spend  about  half-an-hour  in  tolerably 
rapid  discussion  of  the  subject,  and  the  remaining  quarter  in  delibe- 
rate dictation  of  a  summary  of  the  lecture.  The  advantages  of  this 
plan  are  obvious,  and  it  is  surprising  that  it  is  not  more  adopted  in 
England.  If  a  professor  lectures  throughout  slowly  enough  for  his 
words  to  be  taken  down,  the  student  feels  that  it  would  have  been  a 
great  saving  of  time  if  the  lecture  had  been  printed.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  lecturing  is  rapid  throughout,  the  student's  notes  are 
disorderly  and  comparatively  useless,  and,  if  it  is  a  difficult  subject, 


■  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  heard  witt  great  regret  of  tbe  death  of  Ibis 
distill gniflhed  philosopher.  B7  hia  volumicous  worlis,  the  result  of  a  life  of  profound 
stud;,  lirat  in  medioine  and  oatuisl  acieiice,  and  afterwards  in  philoaatdij,  he  being 
dead  jet  speaketli.  When  the  tnuielation,  non  iu  couxae  of  pablicatioa  b;tbe 
Clarendon  Press,  conies  to  bo  read  and  known  in  England,  his  title  to  be  ranked 
among  the  focemost  of  the  philoEophera  of  this  cental?  will  be  acknowledged. 

'  1  mention  these  details,  becaoae.  when  tbe  pToposaU  of  the  Oxford  UniveialJ 
ConunUsion  vith  regard  to  professoia  wore  made  Imown,  ezceptim  wia  taken  Dot 
merely  to  the  proposed  restnctions  on  tbeli  freedom,  bat  to  the  amonnt  expected 
from  them,  an  objection  which  materially  weaken*  one's  aympathj  with  their  otbcr- 
wiae  jiutiSable  duUke  of  lestiiction. 
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the  lecture  has  probably  done  him  little  good.  Ab  it  ia,  a  student's 
notes  do  not  represent  all  that  he  has  acquired,  but,  so  far  as  they  go, 
they  are  perfectly  orderly  and  complete.  The  notes  are  always  taken, 
cot  in  books,  but  in  small  packets  of  paper  ittitched  together  which 
can  be  added  to  according  to  need,  and  these  MS.  notes  (or  '  Heft,'  as 
they  are  called)  are  available,  not  only  for  the  student  himself,  but 
for  anyone  studying  the  subject.     One  continually  sees  notices  posted 

in  a  university,  '  Wanted,  notes  of  Prof. 's  lectures  for  such  and 

snob  a  semester.'  I  have  in  my  possession  a  considerable  batch  of 
notes  of  Prof.  Lotze'a  lectures,  copied  in  this  way  from  the  '  Heft '  of  a 
fellow-stadent,  and  they  are  a  perfect  reproduction  of  the  parta  of 
his  lectures  dictated.  I  venture  to  doubt  if  any  Oxford  undergra- 
dnate's  notes  woiUd  have  any  such  market  value. 

Eetuming  to  the  course  of  study  for  the  degree,  we  iind  through- 
out the  same  '  Lemfreiheit. ' 

Attendance  at  a  certain  number  of  lectures  is  necessary,  but  this 
requirement  is  very  liberally  understood.  The  professor's  signature 
in  the  '  Anmeldungs-buch '  is  the  only  evidence  of  attendance  re- 
quired ;  and  this  signature  is  only  refused  in  cases  of  constant  non- 
attendance.  The  professor  has  no  roll-call,  and  in  the  larger 
universities  hai  hardly  any  means  of  noting  who  is  present.  Very 
commonly  attendance  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  semester 
would  secure  the  professor's  signature. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  department  of  this  'Freiheit'  is  Uie 
freedom  to  pass  from  one  university  to  another  without  interruption 
to  the  regular  course.  The  various  universities  of  Germany  form  one 
system.  There  is  almost  as  much  uniformity  among  them  as  among 
the  different  colleges  in  Oxford.  This  parity  of  system  makes  it  a 
matter  of  perfect  ease  to  pass  from  one  to  another.  The  only  for- 
malities to  be  observed  in  such  a  case  are  for  the  student  to  obtain  a 
certificate  of  honourable  dismissal  from  the  univemty  he  is  leaving, 
and  to  deposit  this,  t^^ether  with  a  small  fee,  with  the  secretary  of 
the  university  he  is  joining,  and  he  is  then  admitted  to  rematricula- 
tion  by  the  ordinary  process  of  hand-shaking.  The  only  analogy  to 
this  freedom  I  can  think  of  in  England — and  that  so  faint  and 
distant  a  one  that  the  comparison  is  almost  grotesque — is  the 
partial  system  of  intercollegiate  lectures.  If  every  undei^^raduate  in 
Oxford  were  free  to  select  any  lecture,  on  any  subject  in  his  depart- 
ment, in  any  college,  his  freedom  would  still  be  as  nothing  compared 
with  that  of  the  German  student.  The  latter  has  before  him  the 
calendars  of  twenty  universities.  He  is  perfectly  free  to  select  the 
lectures  that  suit  him  best  in  any  one  of  them.  He  can  arrange  to 
hear  Zeller  at  Eerlin  one  semester,  Wundt  at  Leipzig  the  next,  and 
Kuno  Fischer  at  Heidelberg  the  third.  The  advantages  of  this 
freedom  are  obvious.  The  student  can  graduate  his  course  of  lec- 
tures, and  can  arrange  to  '  hear '  all  the  most  distinguished  professors 
on  his  subject  in  Germany.  Different  universities  naturally  gain 
^lecial  reputation  for  particular  faculties ;  but  this  reputation  is  liable 
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to  continual  change  with  the  change  of  professors,  and  is  not  constant 
like  the  reputation  of  Cambridge  for  mathematics,  and  Oxford  for 
the  final  claseical  school.  Berlin,  for  instance,  is  particularly  Btrong 
at  precent  in  the  faculty  of  history,  boasting  among  its  professors  the 
diRtingtiiiihed  names  of  Kanke,  Droysen,  Traitachke,  Mommsen,  and 
Curtius,  In  theology,  until  lately,  Bonn  had  a  great  reputation.  In 
mora  advanced  criticism  perhaps  Gottingen  at  present  takes  the 
lead  with  Kitsch],  Scbulze,  and  Dubm.  For  medicine  I  believe 
Vienna,  Strasburg,  and  Heidelberg  have  the  pre-eminence.  Art  is 
best  studied  at  Munich,  archeology  probably  at  Berlin  imder  Cur- 
tius and  Mommsen. 

There  are  other  minor  advantages  in  this  freedom  to  change 
from  one  university  to  anotlier.  For  instance,  a  student  at  the 
outset  of  his  course,  and  fresh  from  the  severe  work  of  his  gymnasium 
examination,  often  avails  himself  of  his  liberty  to  enjoy  himself,  and 
see  life  a  little  before  plunging  again  ioto  hsjrd  work.  For  this  he 
will  probably  choose  a  university  where  the  ti{»  ia  '  flott,'  xuch  as 
Heidelberg  or  Jena.  After  a  semester  or  two  thus  passed  he  csn 
break  away  from  the  companionships  he  has  made,  and  stiiTt  afre^ 
in  a  new  university  with  no  hindrance  (beyond  the  habits  he  has 
formed)  to  hard  work.  Students  even  change  their  universities 
according  to  the  season,  choosing  Heidelberg,  or  Bonn,  or  Jena  for 
the  summer  semester,  and  one  of  the  large  towns,  Berlin,  Leipzig,  or 
Vienna,  for  the  winter.  A  slight  instalment  of  such  liberty  is  some- 
times asked  for  at  Oxford.  An  undergraduate  sometimes  finds  that, 
what  with  the  numerous  lectures  he  is  expected  to  attend,  and  what 
with  the  social  distractions  at  Oxford,  his  only  chance  of  mccess  is 
to  escape  for  a  term  to  a  sert^er  atmosphere,  whether  in  Germany 
or  elsewhere.  Such  a  request  is  sometimes  granted ;  in  my  own  case 
I  owed  much  to  such  indulgence.  But  it  is  often  refiised ;  and  the 
undergraduate  is  compelled  to  go  on  wasting  his  all-important 
mornings  in  attending  lectures  which  he  will  never  liave  t^me  to 
digest,  till  the  schools  find  him  with  vaRt  stores  of  information  in  hix 
note-hook  but  very  little  in  his  head.  One  is  tempted  to  question  in 
such  cases  whether  this  enforced  attendance  is  not  a  confession  of 
weakness;  whether  beneath  it  there  is  not  a  suspicion  that  if  once  the 
door  were  thrown  open  great  numbers  of  undergraduates  might  find 
that  there  are  better  places  for  really  hard  work  than  Oxford.  It 
might  be  well  for  us  if  we  imitated  the  Germans  and  had  a  little 
more  competition  among  the  tutors  and  lecturers,  and  a  littJe  less 
among  the  undergraduates.     But  of  this  more  anon. 

We  have  now  accompanied  the  German  student,  somawbat 
rapidly,  through  his  matriculation  and  his  lectures,  observing 
specially  his  freedom  from  constraint.  We  come  next  to  the  process 
of  graduation. 

It  will  be  obKrved  that  as  yet-  we  have  mentioned  no  Qoivenity 
examination.  From  the  time  the  'Abiturienten-Examen '  (the  exami- 
nation on  leaving  the  gymnasium)  is  passed,  there  is  no  fuiti>e> 
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examination  nntit  the  atudent  is  &t  the  end  of  his  undergraduate 
days.  (At  Oxford  the  ordinary  number  of  examinations  before  the 
degree  is  five — matriculation >  responsions,  moderations,  divinity, 
final — to  say  nothing  of  all  the  echotarahip  examinations  vhichmany 
ondergraduates  take,  and  the  terminal  *  collections '  which  are  common 
toaU.) 

The  degree  examination  is  peculiar  in  many  ways.  First,  it  is  a 
private  individual  affair ;  and,  secondly,  it  is  not  competitive.  About 
half  a  year  before  the  student  has  completed  his  six  semesters  he 
makes  a  formal  application  to  be  examined,  sending  in  at  the  same 
time  his  '  Anmeldungs-buch '  vith  the  signatures  of  the  professors 
whose  lectures  he  has  attended.  If  these  papers  are  satisfactory  he 
has  assigned  to  him  a  subject  (or  rather,  I  believe,  a  choice  of  sub- 
jects) on  vhich  he  is  to  write  a  dissertation.  This  work,  which  is 
usually  of  considerable  dimensions,  must  show  originality,  and  a 
sufficiently  deep  and  wide  grasp  of  the  subject.  It  may  be  noted, 
in  passing,  what  a  difference  this  requirement  makes  in  the  method 
of  a  man's  study.  With  us  the  safe  man  is  the  one  who  ties  himself 
down  most  closely  to  text-books  and  'tips,'  while  the  man  who 
follows  his  bent  into  a  special  province  and  aims  at  originality  does 
so  in  the  full  consciousness  that  his  method  probably  will  not '  pay.' 
I  merely  mention  the  difference,  and  do  not  enter  on  the  question 
whether  the  German  '  Arbeit '  could  be  introduced  at  Oxford.  The 
objection  is  probably  too  true,  that  in  the  general  state  of  culture 
with  us  such  a  dissertation,  in  aiming  at  originality,  would  end  in 
b^ng  mere  essay-writing  and  proportionately  shallow  and  vapid. 

If  the  '  Arbeit '  is  considered  satisfactory,  a  day  is  appointed  for 
the  rest  of  the  examination.  But  here  again  great  &eedom  is 
allowed.  The  examination  being  a  private  and  separate  affair  for 
each  student,  and  there  being  no  competition,  he  can  on  reasonable 
grounds  obtain  a  postponement.  The  system  is  throughout  elastic, 
and  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the  student  is  no  longer  a 
schoolboy,  but  a  rational  being  in  earnest  in  the  search  for  know- 
ledge. The  examination  is  viva  voce,  and  occupies  some  hours.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  ground  has  been  already 
traversed  in  the  written  '  Arbeit,'  and  that  that  is  the  backbone  of 
the  examination.  When  the  viv&  voce  is  satisfactorily  passed,  the 
candidate  is  eligible  for  the  Doctor's  degree.  Shortly  afberwards  he 
is  formally  presented  with  his  diploma.  He  has  now  risen  out  of  that 
in-Germany-much-to-be>pitied  class — the  great  untitled,*  and  hence- 
forward in  private  and  public  is  addressed  as  Herr  Doctor, 

So  much  then  for  the  German  student's  course  of  study  and  its 
'Freiheit.'    We  might  follow  him  still  further  through  Uie  steps 


'  A  Gemiaii,  and  cmpeaaXlj  a  OermAn  tradesman,  will  oie  Uw  mcMt  ptaisewortbj 
ingeDnitj  to  ftvold  addressiDgc  jron  as  plain  Herr  Bo^and-so.  If  yen  are  an  auder- 
■nadnate  ba  will  inTaiiabl;  write  ■  Herr  Student  Jones.'  II  yon  have  not  even  tbli 
dirtlnatliHi,  joa  are  at  least  ■  High  well-bom  Mi.  Jooe*.' 
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which  answer  to  our  Fellowships ;  but  before  we  part  company  with 
the  undergraduate  we  must  notice  how  he  lires,  how  he  amuses 
himself,  to  what  extent  he  la  under  supervision ;  and,  finally,  we  must 
say  a  word  about  his  ezpenaes. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  in  G-erman  nniversitiee  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  college  where  the  students  live  together.  ITie  idea 
of  the  college  within  the  university  is  more  or  less  that  of  a  com- 
bination of  school  supervision  with  academical  culture.  Stich  an 
idea  is  quite  foreign  to  the  Crerman  system.  From  the  moment  a 
student  enters  the  university  he  is  as  free  and  unfettered  as  any  other 
citizen.  If  there  is  any  difference,  it  is  iu  his  favour.  The  first 
thing  for  him  to  do  is  to  choose  a  lodging.  The  student's  room  is 
very  much  what  might  be  expected,  and  does  not  call  for  any  very 
special  description.  It  is  probably  a  good  deal  more  simply  fur- 
nished than  the  English  undergraduate's.  Instead  of  the  pictures  of 
school  and  college  elevens,  or  eights,  or  fifteens,  will  probably  be 
found  photographs  of  the  student's  corps ;  and,  instead  of  cricket 
bats  and  tennie  rackets,  old  '  Schlagers  *  (duelling  swords)  and  basket 
helmets.  The  German  takes  much  less  pride  in  his  room,  and 
bestows  much  less  attention  on  it,  than  the  Englishman,  because  with 
the  former  it  is  a  mere  work  room.  He  seldom  entertains  his  friends 
in  it.  There  are  none  of  the  delightful  breakfast,  luncheon,  and 
supper  parties  in  the  student's  room.  Not  even  the  *  wine '  and  the 
c^d  party  take  place  in  the  student's  lodgings.  All  such  entertain- 
ments are  given  at  the  restaurant  or  the  corps  room.  Possibly, 
however,  what  is  lost  in  social  enjoyment  by  the  absence  of  private 
festivities  is  gained  in  work.  Students  in  Germany  scarcely  ever 
shiire  the  same  room,  and  hence  the  'Wohnung'  is  kept  religiously 
for  each  man's  private  study. 

The  social  element  of  Oxford  is  admitted  to  be  one  of  its  chief 
advantages,  but  it  is  apt  to  be  carried  to  an  extent  that  sacrifices  a 
man's  independence  and  development.  There  is  a  sort  of  frenzy  to 
have  many  friends  and  to  be  always  with  them.  The  result  is  that  many 
men  are  never  alone — a  state  of  things  which  is  as  fatal  to  moral  in- 
dependence as  it  is  to  hard  work.  From  this,  as  much  as  from  aoy- 
thing,  arises  that  tyranny  of  puUic  opinion  which  makes  it  as  heinous 
a  sin  to  wear  an  old-faahioned  hat  as  it  would  be  to  go  to  a  Dissenting 
chapel  on  Sundays.  We  hear  sometimes  of  the  '  solitude  of  great- 
ness'— a  phrase  which  might  profitably  be  dropped  about  in  Uni- 
versity Club  rooms.  At  Orford  a  man  mnst  be  very  great  or  a  very 
marked  outsider  to  secure  much  of  this  solitude. 

Passing  next  to  the  German  student's  amusements,  we  come  im- 
mediately to  the  perhaps  threadbare  theme  of  duelling.  It  may 
sound  strange  to  speak  of  this  as  an  amusement,  but  I  have  done  so  in- 
tentionally. My  belief  is  that  the  best  explanation  of  the  persistence 
of  the  institution  is  that  it  is  the  G«rman  student's  one  and  only 
active  amusement.  It  is  this  attribute  of  duelling — viz.  that  it  meets 
the  needs  which  in  England  are  met  by  cricket,  rowing,  football,  Sx. — 
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which  I  shall  try  to  point  out.  The  commoD  idea  is  that  the  student 
duel  is  simply  to  repel  an  insult,  and  that  the  Rystem  is  kept  up  be- 
cause the  Gernaan  student  is  particularly  pugnacious  and  quarrelsome. 
Neither  one  nor  the  other  of  these  ideas  is  true.  The  German  student 
is  by  no  means  fiery,  and  is  remarkable  tor  his  studied  and  cere- 
monious politeness.  Speaking  only  of  ordinary  Crerman  student 
gatherings,  and  not  of  those  beer-ooncerts  which  are  attended  only  by 
men  who  are  deliberately  looking  out  for  a  challenge,  I  will  under- 
take to  say  that  more  provocations  are  given  at  any  undergraduate 
wine  party  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge  than  at  any  corresponding 
' Eneipe ' in Crermany.  There  willprobablybejustasmuchdisputlng 
and  contradiction,  and  ten  times  more  of  what  is  called  bally-ragging 
at  the  former  than  at  the  latter. 

The  fact  is,  the  various  corps  in  a  university  are  just  like  so  many 
college  boating  or  cricket  clubs  with  us.  By  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  duelling  is  simply  a  trial  of  skill  between  the  representatives  of 
rival  corps.  For  instance,  the  members  of  each  corps  are  ranked 
Lumerically  according  to  their  standing  of  seniority  and  fighting  profi- 
ciency. Every  time  that  No.  4  of  a  certain  corps  is  promoted  to  the 
tiiird  place,  he  is  expected  to  show  his  qualifications  for  the  more  ex- 
alted honour  by  challenging  in  turn  No.  3  of  each  of  the  other  corps. 
He  may  of  course  allow  sufficient  intervals  for  the  wounds  of  one  duel 
to  heal  before  the  next ;  but  he  has  not  vindicated  the  honour  of  his 
corps  till  he  has  fought  his  way  through  all  the  other  No.  3's.  To 
bring  about  th^e  duels  he  either  watches  for  an  opportunity  of  fall- 
ing foul  of  the  man  he  is  to  fight,  or  else  he  sends  a  friend  who 
politely  and  ceremoniously  calls  on  his  opponent  with  a  formal  insult. 
'Empfehlung  von  Herm— — und  er  schickt  Ihuen  ein  "dummer 
Jimge." ' '  But  the  quarrel  may  be  provoked,  in  much  less  formal 
manner,  by  a  push  or  a  refusal  to  make  room.  The  offended  party 
thereupon  offers  bis  card  and  politely  asks  for  that  of  his  opponent. 
Everything  is  ceremoniously  civil.  '  Darf  ich  um  die  Karte  bitten  ? ' 
'Sehr  angesehm.'  This  exchange  of  cards  is  followed  up  by  a  call 
from  a  friend  of  the  offended  party  in  which  he  asks  if  the  other  will 
withdraw  the  opprobrious  epithet.  The  common  form  of  refusal 
would  be'EsiiUlt  mir  gar  nicht  ein'  ('I  shouldn't  think  of  it'j. 
The  envoy  then  asks  for  satis&ction,  and  the  duel  is  arranged.  There 
are  various  terms  on  which  the  encounter  can  be  fixed,  according  to 
the  aggravation  of  the  insult  or  the  ambition  of  the  parties.  Within 
the  limits  of  ordinary  student  duelling— which  is  with  'Schlager'  and 
not  with  sabre  or  pistol — the  extreme  form  of  challenge  is  'ohne 
Miitzen  und  Secundanten '  (without  caps  and  seconds),  or,  as  it  is 
termed  in  the  technical  abbreviation, '  ohne  ohne.' 

Steadfastly  resolving  to  suppress  my  insular  prejudices  and  to 
judge  with  unbiassed  mind,  I  went  to  the  duelling  room  as  eager  for 
a  revelation  of  the  heroic  aspect,  as  any  novice  about  to  be  ioitiated 

■  Mr. 'b  oompliiiieutB,  and  he  sends  ;oa  «  ■  yonng  fool.' 
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into  spiritualism  could  be  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  supernatural.  I 
must  confess  that  no  ethereal  phantom  ever  more  effectually  baffled 
the  dull  grossnesa  of  sense.  Perhaps  the  closeness  of  the  room,  thick 
with  the  conflned  tobacco  of  yesterday's  festivities,  or  the  bathos  of 
students  eating  sausages  during  the  encounter,  or  the  business-like 
indifference  of  the  waiters  passing  in  and  out,  or  the  fiimea  of  the 
cigars  before  breakfast  on  a  hot  summer  morning,  or  the  grotesque- 
ness  of  the  padding  and  iron  spectacles  were  conditions  unfavourable 
to  the  heroic.  At  any  rate,  insular  or  not,  I  must  confess  that  when 
the  blood  began  to  ooze  and  spurt  every  other  feeling  gave  way  to  an 
invincible  nausea  and  disgust.  I  certainly  bad  notrealised  that  there 
could  be  so  much  bloodshed  with  so  little  damage.  Knowing  that 
these  duels  were  scarcely  ever  attended  with  any  danger,  I  had 
imagined  that  the  first  slit  decided  them.  But  I  found  that  the  rule 
was  ten  minutes  of  actual  fighting  (pauses  not  counted)  for  freshmen 
('FiichBe'),  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  seniors  ('Burschen'),  unless  an 
artery  were  cut.  This  I  discovered  in  cases  like  the  present,  where  the 
duel  was  onesided,  meant  considerable  use  of  the  sponge  and  mop. 

It  is  a  pity  the  disgusting  element  is  so  strong,  as  it  destroys  the 
humour  of  the  affair.  Before  the  uDplea;santneHS  began,  I  had  great 
difficulty  in  preserving  an  expression  of  face  befitting  the  gravity  of 
the  occasion.  I  could  not  get  rid  of  the  impression  that  the  com- 
batants were  not  students,  but  a  couple  of  elderly  gentlemen.  The 
corpulence  from  the  padding,  the  enormous  stiff  black  stocks  (worn 
to  protect  the  throat),  and  the  big  round  iron  spectacles  irresistibly 
suggested  a  Mr.  Pickwick  and  a  Itlr.  Wardle. 

Hitherto  I  have  only  spoken  of  what  I  call  ordinary  student  duel- 
ling— that,  namely,  which  is  conducted  with  the  '  Schliiger,'  a  long  and 
very  thin  sword  with  basket  bilt,  sharpened  only  at  the  tip.  In  thi» 
kind  of  duel  the  combatants  are  padded  all  over  the  body  to  the  knees, 
the  right  arm  is  guarded  with  very  thick  bandages,  and  the  neck  and 
eyes  in  the  way  I  have  mentioned.  The  parrying  is  done  with  the 
sword  arm,  which  is  held  above  the  head.  The  object  is  to  whip  fJie 
*  Schlager '  over  the  opponent's  sword  arm  so  as  to  reach  the  face.  The 
blows  are  given  so  fast  that  one  sees  nothing,  but  only  hears  the  con- 
stant thud  on  the  padded  arm.  Tbe  seconds,  who  stand  in  a  strad- 
dling attitude  (almost  beneath  the  principals)  with  drawn  swords,  have 
to  stop  the  encounter  by  striking  tbe  swords  up  whenever  they  see  a 
touch.  The  umpire,  who  stands  by,  gives  the  signal '  los ! '  for  begin- 
ning, and  takes  notes  in  a  pocket-book  of  the  wounds  inflicted. 

This  kind  of  duelling  is  winked  at  by  the  authorities.  But  occa- 
sionally, perhaps  on  an  average  twice  in  a  semester  at  a  single  uni- 
versity, a  much  more  serious  encounter  takes  place.  This  is  regular 
sabre  duelling  with  no  bandages  except  the  throat  guard.  It  is,  of 
course,  strictly  prohibited.  In  consequence  it  is  kept  much  more 
secret,  and  I  should  probably  have  heaxd  less  about  it  but  for  an  un- 
fortunate instance  in  which  one  such  duel  ended  fatally.  Tbe  trial  of 
the  survivor,  which  I  attended,  was  rather  a  revelation  to  me.    It 
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proved,  what  I  have  pointed  out,  that  the  true  ezplanatioa  of  the  duel, 
even  in  its  extreme  form,  is  tliat  it  is  the  onl;  outlet  for  athletic 
rivalry.  Even  in  this  case  the  quarrel  had  heen  intentionally  pro- 
voked hy  the  deceased  from  amhition  to  establish  a  reputation.  He 
bad  accordingly  selected  an  opponent  of  fighting  &me  in  one  of  the 
best  corps  (the  '  Hannoveraners '),  and  had  aggravated  the  offence  in 
order  to  ensure  a  challenge  to  eabre  instead  of  *  Schliiger.'  If  he  had 
been  an  Engliah  undergraduate-,  he  would  have  prot^bly  entered  for 
the  three  miles  or  the  'varsity  bcuIIs  ;  but,  being  a  German,  he  had  no 
outlet  for  his  ambition — no  way  of  showing  his  strength  or  skill — but 
in  the  duel  in  which  he  lost  his  life. 

The  subject  of  duelling  naturally  suggests  the  other  prominent 
feature  of  the  corps  student's  life.  This  is  the '  Kneipe.'  I  am  a&aid 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  student's  two  great  recommendationf 
to  social  fame  are,  ist,  the  number  of  faces  he  has  succeeded  in 
gashing ;  and,  2nd,  the  number  of  gallons  of  weak  beer  he  has  been 
known  to  consume  at  a  sitting.  In  the  fiu^  of  such  a  confession  it  is 
difScult  to  contradict  M.  Benan's  famous  epigram,  that  the  Germans 
have  been  many  centuries  learned,  but  are  not  yet  civilised.  The 
subject  of  student  beer-drinking  is  not  an  inviting  one.  Not  that 
there  is  any  great  amount  of  drunkenness ;  the  beer  is  too  weak  for 
that.  Quantity,  not  quality,  is  the  thing  aimed  at.  But  it  is  a  coarse 
and  tedious  proceeding.  Its  dulnees  is  not  even  relieved  by  the 
devilry  of  a  big  Oxford  '  wine.'   *  It  is  worse  than  sinful,  it  is  vulgar.* 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  here,  as  everywhere,  the  German 
student  is  elaborately  ceremonious — another  evidence,  perhaps,  of 
M.  Kenan's  saying.  For  elaborate  ceremony  is  not,  as  one  might 
suppose,  a  mark  of  high  civilisation,  but  the  reverse.  When 
Stanley  met  Livingstone  in  the  middle  of  Africa,  the  American  and 
the  Englishman  would  have  dispensed  with  all  ceremony ;  but,  in 
deference  to  the  rigid  etiquette  of  the  Arabs,  the  meeting  was  con- 
ducted with  proper  ceremony.  'Dr.  Livingstone,  I  presume?*  was  all 
that  was  said,  with  bows  and  lifting  of  hats.  And  this  is  what  we 
should  expect  if,  as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  says,  ceremony  is  originally 
only  the  deprecating,  by  outward  sign,  of  anger  or  attack  on  the  part 
of  a  stranger,  and  is  shown  to  perfection  in  the  little  dog  which,  at 
the  approach  of  a  big  dog,  throws  itself  on  its  back  to  show  by  this 
ceremony  its  inability  both  to  offer  and  resist  attack. 

fietuming  to  the  German  student,  ceremony  prevails  everywhere. 
Even  fiiends  scarcely  ever  meet  without  lifting  their  hats  to  each 
other,  and  distant  acquaintances  would  not  think  of  omitting  it. 
Introductions  are  essential.  Bather  than  enter  into  a  conversation 
without  introduction,  a  student  will  formally  introduce  himself.  If 
at  a  regular  tahU-<Ih6te  a  student  has  a  place  allotted  to  htm  be- 
tween students  whom  he  does  not  know,  he  takes  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  rising  in  his  place,  and  with  an  elaborate  bow  introduces 
himself.  'Meine  Uerren,  darf  ich  miob  vorstellen,  mein  Xahme 
ist '    Whereupon  the  others  return  the  compliment  with  the 
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same  ceremony,  and  inform  him  of  their  own  names.  The  same 
dignified  formality  prevents  anything  approaching  familiarity  evai 
among  friends.  There  is  never  any  slapping  on  the  hack  or  digging 
in  the  ribs — much  less  any  '  hally-rag^ng.'  But  this  ceremonial 
formality  is  beat  seen  at  the  *  Kneipe.'  There  is  an  elaborate  code  of 
etiquette  in  drinking,  any  breach  of  which  is  punished  by  what  ve 
should  call  a  '  sconce ' — that  is,  a  fine  of  a  glass  of  beer  paid  to  the 
party  slighted.  Drinking  by  onpself  is  against  the  rules.  'When- 
ever you  drink  you  must  challenge  someone  else.  This  you  do  in 
the  words  '  Icb  komme  Ihnen  einen  halben  (or  einen  ganzen)  vor.' 
In  reply  to  this  challenge  your  friend  has  an  alternative.  He  may 
drink  with  you  at  once,  in  which  case  he  says, '  leh  komme  mit,'  or 
simply  '  Prosit.'  Or  he  may  simply  acknowledge  the  compliment 
with  a  bow ;  but  in  this  case  he  must  return  your  challenge  within 
three  minutes  (three  beer  minute8=five  ordinary  ones  1)  with  the 
words  '  Ich  komme  Ihnen  nacli.'  In  either  case  he  must  drink  the 
quantity  (half  or  whole,  as  the  case  may  be)  which  you  originally 
proposed.  This  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  ceremony  rigidly  o^erved 
in  eveiy  student '  Kneipe,' 

One  redeeming  feature  of  the  *  Kneipe '  is  the  singing.  This  part 
of  the  entertaiomeut  is  more  formally  organised  than  with  tis.  The 
students  have  very  good  collections  of  songs  in  their  'Commers- 
hiicher,'  and  the  singing  is  generally  not  &om  memory  as  with  ua, 
but  from  these  books,  the  covers  of  which  are  armed  with  meta) 
knobs  to  lift  them  out  of  the  beer  spilt  on  the  tables. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  Buppos^  that  the  duel  and  the  'Kneipe' 
exhaust  the  list  of  the  German  student's  amusements.  There  is  the 
theatre  and  the  KaOeeconcert,  and  the  universal  *  Kegelbahn.'  It 
ie  a  common  form  of  recreation  for  students  to  form  a  party  and 
walk  to  a  neighbouring  village,  play  '  Kegel,'  and  have  supper  at  the 
village  '  Gasthaus,'  and  return  on  foot,  or,  if  possible,  by  train.  The 
indispensable  quality  of  all  the  student's  amusements  is  <  Gemiith- 
lichkeit ' — a  word  which  reveals  its  foreign  flavour  by  the  difficulty 
in  translating  it.  It  combines  various  ideas,  such  as  sociableness, 
comfort,  and  absence  of  fatigue.  The  life  of  the  English  under- 
graduate, in  spite  of  all  its  luxury  and  extravagance,  would  be  con 
sidered  very  '  ungemiithlich '  by  the  German.  Tlie  feeling  which 
shows  itself  in  the  cold  bath,  the  severe  training,  the  supreme  effc^ 
of  the  runnlDg  path  or  the  river,  the  feeling  which  holds  it '  bad 
form '  to  be  out  of  condition,  ia  unknown  to  the  German  student 
We  have  said  many  hard  things  of  our  own  univeraities  in  this  com- 
parison; but  one  thing  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  on,  viz.  that 
with  all  our  luxuries  and  refinements  the  atbletic  spirit  is  not  sapped. 
Never  perhaps,  unless  in  ancient  Athens,  has  so  much  luxury  existed 
along  with  such  severe  bodily  training.  In  fact,  so  far  &om  de- 
creasing, the  latter  seems  to  develop  in  proportion  to  the  former. 

But '  Gemutblichkeit '  includes  more  than  tJie  mere  absence  of 
effort.    It  generally  requires  sociability.    No  one  would  seem  a  m<se 
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pitiable  object  to  the  Gennaa  tfaaii  the  solitsr;  angler  on  a  Highland 
moor^  The  German  likes  to  take  his  pleasure  not  only  in  ease  but 
in  society.  If  he  goes,  up  a  mountain,  there  must  be  a  reBtaurant 
at  the  top  where  he  can  meet  his  friends,  and  drink  a  glass  of  beer, 
and  smoke  a  cigar.  So  important  is  this,  that  if  the  restaurant 
cannot  be  taken  to  the  scenery,  the  scenery  must  be  brought  to  the 
teataurant,  and  this  is  actually  the  case  in  more  than  one  instance. 
I  remember  in  the  Harz  mountains  a  celebrated  waterfall  which  I 
went  to  see.  As  I  was  sitting  with  my  glass  of  beer  and  cigar  at 
the  restaurant  below  it,  another  tourist  got  into  conversation  with 
me.  After  a  few  moments  he  said,  'How  fortunate  that  you  arrived 
just  at  the  right  time ;  the  waterfall  is  only  turned  on  at  three  1 ' 

Having  practically  illustrated  the  student's  freedom  from  super- 
TisioQ,  it  is  time  we  mentioned  to  what  extent  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  discipline.  First  of  all,  no  professor  has  anything  whatever  to  do 
with  discipline,  unless  he  happen  to  be  the  rector  for  the  time  being, 
or  a  member  of  the  university  court.  This  latter  body,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  alone  takes  cognisance  of  students'  offences. 
Further,  there  is  nothing  corresponding  to  our  proctorial  system. 
The  university  takes  no  steps  to  detect  misdemeanours.  If  a  police- 
man catches  the  student  breaking  the  law,  he  must  hand  him  over  at 
once  to  one  of  the  university  beadles.  And  in  general  this  latter 
official  is  bound  to  report  any  fiagrant  oflfence  which  may  come  under 
his  Dotice.  The  university  court  can  inflict  various  punishments. 
These  are  fine,  imprisonment  in  the  university  Career,  '  consilium 
abeundi,'  or  dismissal  from  the  particular  university  to  which  the 
student  belongs,  but  with  liberty  to  enter  another;  and,  finally, 
relegation,  or  absolute  expulsion,  which  precludes  the  student  from 
entering  any  other  university  in  Germany. 

The  advantages  of  this  laisBes-faire  system  are  very  great.  The 
relation  between  professor  and  student  is  never  anything  but  that 
between  teacher  and  learner.  The  result  is,  there  is  absolute  decorum 
and  seriousness  during  lecture.  The  professor  never  has  occasion  to 
say  one  wrad  about  behaviour.  He  treats  his  audience  aa  students 
anxious  for  the  knowledge  which  be  has  to  impart,  and  they  in  their 
behaviour  justify  that  presumption. 

And  not  only  within  the  precincts  of  the  university,  but  in  their 
social  life,  the  students  of  most  universities  are,  in  spite  of  the  laxity 
of  discipline,  veiy  orderly  and  peaceable.  It  is  true  that  in  past 
times  some  universities,  such  as  Jena,  have  been  the  scenes  of  riot ; 
but  this  belonged  to  the  period  when  students  were  ardent  politicians 
and  revolutionists — a  period  which  in  Germany  is  past,  though  it  is 
present  in  Kussia. 

No  wonder  the  Gennaa  student  asks  in  a  tone  of  surprise,  not 
without  a  suggestion  of  contempt,  if  it  is  true  that  we  in  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  are  kept  like  schoolboys.  And  it  is  no  easy  matter 
to  Gnd  an  answer.  If  one  points  to  the  &ot  that  there  is  always  a 
large  element  of  wealthy  idlers  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  they  reply 
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by  pointing  to  their  corps  Btudents.  The  Sachsen  corps  at  GottJngen, 
for  inataoce,  is  recruited  exclusively  from  the  nobilityand  upper  elates. 
Many  of  its  members  come  to  '  aee  life '  and  enjoy  themselves,  and 
to  do  as  little  work  as  if  they  were  at '  the  House,'  or  '  the  Tavern.' 
One  would  be  sorry  to  say  it  was  the  difference  of  national  character, 
that  Germans  are  naturally  more  law-abiding  than  Englishmen.  I 
have  always  boasted  abroad  of  the  fact  that  our  policemen  are  the  only 
ones  who  do  not  carry  swords,  as  a  proof  of  the  opposite  statement. 
So  one  can  only  fall  back  on  '  the  system,*  and  that  already  over- 
burdened scapegoat  has  one  more  charge  to  bear. 

Before  I  leave  the  undergraduate,  I  will  say  a  word  or  tno  about 
his  expenses.  Here,  as  much  as  anywhere,  the  Germans  have  a  great 
advantage  over  us.  The  most  ardent  admirers  of  the  Oxford  system 
will  not  deny  that  it  is  most  unnecessarily  and  unjustifiably  expen- 
sive. One  sometimes  sees  statements  that  an  undergraduate  can 
live  on  sixty  or  seventy  (or  whatever  it  may  be)  pounds  a  year.  Pos- 
sibly such  a  thing  has  been  done.  But  it  is  absurd  to  take  the  case 
of  a  man  who  has  cut  himself  off  from  all  the  habits  and  oocial  life 
of  the  place,  and  scraped  through  to  a  degree  by  hard  economy,  as 
any  guide  to  the  real  cost  of  an  Oxford  career.  Besides,  even  if  such 
a  man  has  paid  but  half  the  ordinary  amount,  he  has  received  in 
exchange  but  half  the  advantages.  It  is  the  veriest  commonplace, 
which  is  urged  by  all  Oxford  apologists,  that  the  educational  ad- 
vantages  are  only  half  what  Oxford  has  to  oSer ;  that  the  social  life 
is  fully  as  valuable.  Those  who  defend  Oxford  on  this  ground,  then, 
must  give  up  the  point  of  expense,  for  without  controversy  this  is  the 
most  expensive  part  of  university  life. 

I  shall  take,  then,  an  ordinary  average  student  who  practises 
economy  so  £ar  as  it  is  consistent  with  the  habits  of  the  society 
around  him.  I  take  it  that  an  Oxford  undergraduate  in  one  of  the 
better  colleges,  who  wishes  to  do  his  fair  share  of  hospitality,  and  to 
live  without  either  seclusion  or  ostentation,  cannot  manage  on  less 
than  200I.  a  year. 

In  the  case  of  Germany  I  cannot  tell  what  additional  expense  may 
be  involved  in  belonging  to  a  corps,  but,  as  everything  is  on  the  same 
scale,  it  cannot  be  much.  All  I  shall  do  is  to  mention  my  own 
expenses  for  ordinary  living,  and  it  will  be  seen  that,  however  broad  a 
maigin  be  left  for  amusements,  the  whole  expense  will  atill  be  com- 
paratively trifling. 

My  rooms  (bed-room  and  sitting-room),  in  a  nice  old  house,  with 
a  beautiful  garden,  in  the  best  part  of  Gottingen,  cost  4/.  1 59.  for  the 
whole  semester  ;  that  is,  if  we  liked  to  keep  tbem,  from  the  middle 
of  April  till  the  end  of  September.  Break&st,  consisting  of  coETee, 
eggs,  and  bread  and  butter,  about  6(2.  Dinner  at  a  regukr  student's 
restaurant  (consisting  of  soup,  two  courses  of  meat,  and  stewed  fruit), 
j«.  \d.  per  diem.  Supper  about  the  same,  if  taken  at  a  restaurant, 
rather  less  if  taken  at  home.  Beyond  these  there  were  no  expenses 
for  board  and  lodging,  except  a  slight  outlay  at  the  beginning  on 
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china  and  cutlery,  a  trifle  for  boot  cleaning,  and  a  small  amount  (only 
the  actual  cost  of  fuel  and  oil)  for  fire  and  light  when  needed.  The 
university  fees  are  proportionately  moderate.  There  ia  first  of  all 
the  matriculation  fee,  which  is  about  ll.  Then  each  course  of 
lectures  is  paid  for  separately.  The  charge  varies  between  i^.  and  2I. 
for  a  single  course  for  the  Eemester,  according  to  the  number  of  hours 
per  week.  It  must  be  remembered  that  everything — whether  it  be 
subscriptions,  theatres,  concerts,  or  what  not — is  on  the  same  scale  of 
rigid  economy.  In  one  town,  for  instance,  where  I  stayed,  I  remem- 
ber that  the  stalls  in  the  theatre  cost  is.  6d.,  and  for  this  one  heard 
a  constant  variety  of  operas  and  plays  very  fairly  rendered.  Alto- 
gether a  student  may  live  comfortably,  not  to  Fay  lusuriously,  and 
travel  a  little  in  liis  vacation,  for  ioo2.  a  year.  Even  this  estimate, 
which  puts  the  ratio  of  expense  at  two  to  one,  is  hardly  accurate. 
The  200?.  a  year  in  England  does  little  more  than  cover  the  espeoses 
in  term  time,  and  this  is  but  twenty-four  weeks  in  the  year ;  whereas 
the  100?.  a  year  in  Germany  not  only  covers  the  semesterB,  which 
make  nearly  eight  months,  but  leaves  a  margin  for  vacation  tours. 

It  may  be  noticed,  in  conclusion,  what  encouragement  the  free- 
dom and  elasticity  of  the  German  university  system  give  to  foreigners 
in  search  of  higher  education.  Great  numbers  of  English  and 
Scotch  graduates  are  to  be  found  in  the  different  universities  of 
Germany,  continuing  their  studies  from  the  point  at  which  our  own 
universities  leave  them.  An  instance  of  a  German  graduate  coming 
to  Oxford  or  Cambridge  to  complete  his  education  is  scarcely,  I 
should  think,  on  record.  But  the  most  important  and  constant 
foreign  element  in  the  German  universities  is  the  American.  For 
one  American  who  comes  to  an  English  univeraity  probably  three 
hundred  go  to  Germany,  In  fact,  the  upper-olat«  students  in 
America  hardly  regard  their  education  as  complete  till  they  have 
spent  a  year  or  two  at  a  German  university.  At  the  larger  uni- 
versities, sHch  as  IBerlin  and  Leipzig,  there  are  always  great  numbers 
of  Americans;  but  even  at  the  comparatively  small  university  of 
Gottingen  there  is  a  stable  contingent.  The  American  '  colony,'  as 
they  0^1  themselves  at  Gottingen,  have  a  regular  organisation.  A 
book  is  kept,  in  which  all  new  comers  are  enrolled,  and  the  colony  is 
presided  over  by  the  American  of  longest  standing,  who  is  called  '  the 
Patriarch.'  It  is  his  duty  to  look  out  for  new  arrivals  from  the 
States,  assist  them,  if  necessary,  in  finding  lodgings,  and  introduce 
ihcnx  to  the  colony.  Every  Saturday  evening  a  '  Kneipe '  meets  in 
proper  German  student  style,  and  hospitality  is  often  extended,  as  I 
have  reason  gratefully  to  acknowledge,  to  Englishmen  and  other 
foreigners.  The  books  of  the  colonists  date  from  the  eariy  part  of 
this  century,  and  contain,  among  other  illustrious  names,  that  of 
Balph  Waldo  Emerson. 

We  have  now,  strictly  speaking,  completed  our  subject,  which  wag 
the  life  of  the  student  or  undergraduate.  A  few  words  may,  however. 
No,  6»3  (no.  cxLni.  h.s.)  "^  '' 
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be  added  about  the  steps  wbich  correspond  to  Fellowship  examiDBtiona 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

There  are  no  such  things  as  prize  Fellowships,  and,  on  the  otha 
hand,  there  is  not  the  same  need  for  them.  It  is  reasonable  in  Eng- 
land that  a  student  who  has  drained  his  resources  to  enable  him  to 
spend  the  necessary  three  or  four  years  of  expensive  living  at  the 
univereitj,  should  have  a  chance  of  repaying  hiniEelf  somewhat  by  his 
diligence,  but  the  German  system  of  keeping  down  the  expense  in 
the  first  instance  is  much  less  roundabout.  Ou  the  other  hand,  tlie 
professors  and  lecturers  are  selected  from  among  the  aspiring  young 
graduates  by  a  much  more  trustworthy  system  than  that  of  Fellow- 
ship examinations.  The  latter  give  no  evidence  whatever  as  to  the 
all-important  foculty  of  imparting  knowledge.  The  German  syatem 
leaves  all  aspirants  &ee  to  test  themaelvea.  The  would-be  professor 
obtains  the  v^nvia  docendi,  or  permission  to  teach.  This  gives  him 
neither  salary  aor  pupils.  For  these  he  troBts  to  his  own  reputation. 
But  in  virtue  of  the  authority  thus  given  him,  he  becomes  a  Priveit- 
docmU,  and  he  may  announce  lectures  on  any  subject  in  his  depart- 
ment, attendance  at  his  lectures  counting  equally  vith  that  at  K^;ular 
professorial  lectures.  He  thus  enters  at  once  and  directly  into  com- 
petition with  the  regular  professors — a  system  which  has  the  most 
wholesome  effect  on  both  parties ;  the  only  restriction  on  him  is  that 
he  must  not  outbid  the  jgcofessor  by  charging  lower  fees.  If  he  suc- 
ceeds in  gathering  students,  and  his  lectures  are  found  useful  and 
popular,  he  has  every  prospect  of  being  elected  to  a  professorship  ex- 
'  iraordinary  by  his  own  or  some  other  university.  Here,  again,  there 
is  perfect  freedom.  In  electing  to  a  vacant  professorship  at  one 
university,  selection  is  made  indifferently  among  the  candidates  in 
«U  the  otiier  unirermties. 

The  PHvatdocent  is  a  most  valuable  person.  He  forms  a  link 
between  the  student  and  the  professor.  Allied  to  the  former  by  age 
and  sympathy,  he  can  do  much  work  which  a  professor  cannot.  He 
has  none  of  the  temptations  to  idleness  of  the  young  Fellow  bf  an 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  college.  On  the  contrary,  everything  depends 
«n  his  own  exertions.  The  professors,  too,  are  kept  constantly  up  to 
the  times  by  this  competition.  If  they  fall  back  for  a  moment,  th^ 
are  passed  by  a  vigorous  and  enterprising  PHvatdocent,  and  their 
lecture-rooms  emptied.  Furthermore,  if  the  Privatdoeent  is  elected 
-to  a  professorship,  he  is  elected,  not  merely  on  the  strength  of  a  single 
examination,  but  for  his  proved  capacities  for  teaching  that  which  be 
himself  has  acquired. 

If  there  is  one  point  in  which  we  might  take  a  lesson  from  Gei- 
many,  it  is  this.  At  this  moment  changes  are  being  made  in  this 
matter  of  Fellowships.  If  this  opportunity  is  lost,  another  may  not 
occur  ^ain  for  years.  There  are  constantly  complaints  about  idle 
Fellows — Fellows  who  know,  but  cannot  teach — Felloe  who  have 
not  come  up  to  the  expectations  formed  of  them  in  a  single  examina- 
tion.   Yet  no  one  suggests  an  imitation  of  the  very  simple  and  very 
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efficient  systeia  of  Privatdocenten.  Is  not  the  reason  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  Uiat  the  competition  would  make  too  great  a  demand  on  the 
energies  of  the  heati  poaaidentea  of  the  present  ? 

In  this  matter  of  choice  of  professors  and  lecturers  the  contrast 
which  Cailyle  drew  between  England  and  Germany  as  long  ago  as 
1S28  remains  true  to  thisday,in  spite  of  fifty  years  of  unpre^ented 
reforms.  This  contrast  concerned  the  interest  taken  by  the  nation 
in  the  matter.  Speaking  of  the  imiversity  of  Gottingen,  he  says ; 
'The  Prime  Minister  of  the  country  writes  thrice  weekly  to  the 
director  of  an  institution  for  learning !  He  oversees  all ;  knows  the 
character,  not  only  of  every  professor,  but  of  every  pupil  that  gives 
any  promise.  He  is  continually  purchasing  books,  drawings,  models ; 
treating  for  this  or  the  other  help  or  advantage  to  the  establishment. 
He  has  his  eye  over  all  Germany ;  and  nowhere  does  a  man  of  any 
decided  talent  show  himself,  but  he  strains  every  nerve  to  acquire 
him.  And  seldom  even  can  be  succeed,  for  the  Hanoverian  assiduity 
seems  nothing  singular :  every  State  in  Germany  has  its  minister  for 
edncation  as  well  as  Hanover.  They  correspond,  they  inquire,  they 
negotiate  ;  everywhere  there  seems  a  canvassing,  less  for  places  tbtut 
for  the  best  men  to  fill  them.'^ 

A.  H.  Batrbs. 


•  Li/e  of  Heyne, '  Foreign  Eeriew,'  1 
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Of  the  Optosition. 

IN  a  remote  region  of  the  earth,  where  still  a  form  of  the  Euglis^ 
language  is  spokeD,  there  exists  aD  Institution,  known  to  the 
writer  though  unknown  to  his  readers,  part  of  the  necessary  equip- 
ment of  which  is  a  Force  of  some  hundreds  of  men,  moderately  pdd 
to  perform  certain  duties.  In  the  main,  theee  are  very  worthy  folk. 
A  few  among  them  are  outstandingly  and  remarkably  good  and  able, 
A  small  number  are  very  incompetent,  idle,  and  rude.  It  falls  to  the 
writer  to  come  into  acquaintance  with  many  of  these  men.  He  rarel; 
finds  any  difGculty  in  liking  them  very  much.  They  are  a  genial  lot. 
Those  of  them  under  forty  years  of  age  are  with  tuotlly  an  exception 
highly  intelligent,  well-read,  and  liberal-minded.  TLey  will  bear 
favourable  comparison  with  any  like  class  of  men  in  this  world.  And 
in  the  present  stage  of  this  world's  development,  a  class  of  such  mei 
is  deemed  needful  to  the  organisation  Of  any  civilised  country. 

Though  the  position  of  the^e  men  be  but  of  moderate  worldly 
<'levation,  their  sons,  starting  from  that  point,  often  go  to  very  con- 
siderable heights :  some  among  them  go  extremely  high.  The  6rst 
thing  they  generally  do,  when  thus  elevated,  is  to  cut  the  Institution 
which  their  lathers  served,  and  whose  bread  they  ate  in  their  earlier 
years,  fiatber,  one  would  say,  should  they  stay  and  try  to  make  the 
Institution  better,  which  doubtless  in  some  respects  is  very  necessary. 
These  sons  become  ignorant,  in  many  cases,  of  tbe  very  nature  and 
peculiarities  of  the  Institution  in  question.  They  magnanimouslj 
kick  away  the  ladder  by  whose  help  they  rose.  After  the  manner  of 
the  little  snob  in  Dickens,  they  sometimes  profess  entire  ignorance  of 
what  they  know  uncommonly  well.  It  was  an  individual  soul' that 
knew  Mr.  Pip  perfectly,  and  had  known  him  long,  who  addressed  to 
him  the  words, '  Don't  know  yah,  don't  know  yah,  'pon  my  soul  don't 
know  yah  I ' 

Even  BO  is  it  with  some  of  tbe  elevated  sons  of  this  singular 
Institution.  I  suppose  they  are  ashamed  of  it.  What  kind  of  beings 
tbey  are  who  are  ashamed  of  their  own  fathers  and  mothers  (these 
having  been  good  Christian  folk)  may  be  readily  understood.  I 
remember  well  how  a  certain  man,  many  years  ago,  said  to  me,  in  a 
condescending  manner,  *  Now  do  tell  me  something  about  this  curious 
Institution  that  you  have  got  in  this  country  :  pray  do.'  Thus  called 
upon,  I  launched  forth  at  much  length,  and  (I  may  confess)  sought 
to  represent  it  rather  as  it  ought  to  be  than  as  in  fact  it  is.  My 
auditor  listened  with  all  apparent  credulity.  But  just  next  day  I 
found  that  tbe  man  in  question  knew  all  about  the  Institution  lEther 
better  than  I  did :  having  been  bom  and  having  grown  up  in  it)  and 
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beld  office  in  it.  He  thought  it  &  fine  tUiog  to  appear  to  know 
nothing  about  it.  I  am  of  a  placable  and  unreveogefij  nature,  save 
on  public  questions.  On  these  I  may  claim  to  be  a  tolerably  good 
bater.  I  venture  to  say  that  man  had  reason  to  regret  the  imposition 
be  practised  00  me.  All  I  did  was  to  tell  everybody  who  knew  him 
exactly  what  he  had  pretended  to  me. 

For  a  long  time,  the  good  men  who  form  the  working  staff  of 
this  Institution  were  put  into  their  offices  by  the  will  of  certain 
Individuals.  These  Individuals,  having  Btolen  a  good  many  other 
things,  had  likewise  stolen  (in  many  cases^  this  power  to  make  such 
appointments.  I  do  not  mean  that  any  living  persons  were  the 
Thieves :  the  stealing  was  actually  done  by  their  predecessors  and 
ttncestors  about  three  centuries  back.  The  technical  name  of  the 
system  of  appointment  by  individual  will,  was  Patronage.  And  to 
say  the  truth,  the  system  worked  uncommonly  ill.  It  worked  just  so 
intolerably  ill  that  an  intelligent  Nation  arose  and  said  the  system 
must  cease.  The  Nation  had  to  say  that  very  often,  very  loudly,  and 
very  long:  terrible  strifes  and  miseries  arose  through  the  Patrons 
cleaving  to  their  property :  but  in  tiie  end  the  system  ceased.  It 
did  not  cease  nicely.  It  ceased  because  a  certain  political  change 
had  come,  which  made  it  ruinous  to  maintain  it  longer.  And  some 
human  beings  who  had  done  their  little  best  to  maintain  the  system 
in  its  most  high-handed  form,  were  the  first  to  cry  out  against  it 
when  they  knew  they  durst  not  keep  it  up  longer.  Of  coiu^e,  the 
syEtem  was  just  as  good  when  they  cried  it  down,  as  it  had  been  when 
they  cried  it  up.    .  But  such  was  the  nature  of  these  human  beings. 

Patronage,  broadly  speaking,  meant  that  a  man  should  be  stuck 
into  a  place,  not  because  he  deserved  it,  not  because  he  was  fit  for  it: 
but  because  he  had  influential  friends.  In  that  country,  a  patron 
Mould  (in  some  instances)  laugh  in  your  face  if  you  were  weak 
enough  to  fancy  that  any  consideiiition  of  the  man's  fitness  weighed 
with  bim  at  ail.  He  wanted  to  provide  food  and  raiment  (at  the 
eipense  of  other  people)  for  some  one  in  whom  he  was  interested. 
And  they  were  curious  folk,  sometimes,  in  whom  he  was  interested. 
For  while  Patronage  frequently  failed  to  put  in  efficient  men  (never 
having  intended  to  do  so),  it  failed,  in  that  country,  to  do  what  it 
generally  did  in  another  country  near :  to  put  in  men  of  such  stand- 
ing and  culture  as  might  maintain  the  worldly  dignity  of  the  Insti- 
tation.  In  that  other  country,  the  Patron  put  in  bis  relations:  his  son, 
brother,  nephew,  cousin :  and  these,  however  lacking,  did  generally  not 
lack  divers  personal  qualifications  much  esteemed  in  an  old  and  aris- 
tocratic country.  But  iu  the  country  first  named,  the  Patron,  having 
no  relations  of  his  own  in  the  running,  no  relatives  of  his  own  who 
wanted  the  places,  did  in  divers  cases  put  in  the  relatives  of  his 
servants.  The  son  of  his  farm-bailiff  (they  call  it  Grieve) :  the 
biother  of  his  factor  or  estate-supervisor :  ay,  and  a  good  deal  lower 
down  than  that ;  he  thus  provided  for.  The  Patron  was  oftentimes 
iar  too  big  a  man  to  take  any  personal  concern  in  the  filling  up  of  a 
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vacsDCj ;  and  in  that  case  he  had  some  agent  or  underling  who  in 
fact  exercised  the  patronage.  Some  of  these  were  capable  men,  and 
acted  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge ;  but  were  of  necessity  mocb 
guided  by  interested  parties :  men  already  ,  in  the  service  of  the 
Institution.  And  men  who  were  themselves  very  inefficient  and  iiD- 
popular,  were  most  eager  to  keep  back  popular  and  efficient  men.  I 
Lave  heard  one,  often  consulted,  eagerly  exclaim  as  touching  a  man  a 
thousand  times  his  superior, '  Oh,  it  must  not  be  he,  whoever  it  is ! ' 
I  asked  why :  and  was  told  that  the  Boycotted  mortal  was  a  man  of 
claptrap,  without  logic.  I  soon  found  that  he  was  a  man  of  brilliant 
parts :  and  in  a  year  or  two  everybody  knew  it.  Then,  Fometimes, 
the  agent  was  a  narrow,  conceited,  ignorant  man,  who  would  act 
upon  his  own  judgment,  which  judgment  was  generally  in  fiat  contra-- 
diction  to  that  of  mankind  at  large.  In  my  youth,  I  have  heard  socb 
a  one  debating  the  pros  and  cons  which  were  to  guide  him  in  a 
certain  choice :  even  as  a  boy,  I  remember  how  I  chafed  at  the 
thought  that  the  qualifications  and  prospects  of  men  of  no  smalt 
eminence  should  be  sat  in  judgment  upon  by  one  bo  stupid  and  inca- 
pable. I  suppose  if  one  heard  a  Common  Jury  debating  the  pron 
and  cons,  one  would  rather  toss  up  a  half-crown  than  accept  the 
verdict  of  such  fools. 

More :  the  Patron,  in  very  many  instances,  had  a  strong  feeUn^ 
of  contempt  for  the  order  of  men  among  whom  he  had  the  power  to 
set  a  man.  No  doubt,  on  all  public  occasions,  he  knew  better  than  t» 
express  this  contempt.  On  the  contrary,  he  would  signify  his  deep 
veneration  for  that  order.  But  I  say  what  I  know.  And  the  feeling 
which  I  name  I  have  heard  (in  private)  most  frankly  expref>Bed  bv 
Patrons,  a  good  deal  more  than  twice  or  thrice.  They  did  not  express 
it  to  me.  And  as  I  was  a  boy,  they  did  not  think  I  took  in  their 
meaning.  But  I  did,  very  clearly.  And  I  have  a  good  memory.  Of 
course,  there  are  things  I  know  which  I  cannot  publicly  tell,  unless 
in  this  general  manner..  I  have  heard  the  phrase,  a  Uttle  cad,  used  of 
a  decent  man  who  whs  to  be  put  into  such  an  office,  by  the  person 
who  put  him  in ;  and  in  the  sentence  in  which  he  expressed  his  inten- 
tion to  put  him  in.  Now  these  patrons  had  a  keen  dislike  tt  thf 
notion  that  any  of  the  order  to  which  they  appointed  could  by  ptesi* 
bility  trench  on  their  own  dignity.  They  desired  to  keep  them  at  an 
immeasurable  distance  below  themEelves.  They  had  therefore,  in 
most  cases,  a  great  dislike  to  men  of  culture  and  of  some  position. 
They  would  do  a  great  deal,  and  their  factors  and  i^Qt«  even  more, 
to  keep  such  back.  They  did  not  succeed :  through  tiie  circumstance 
that  while  Patronage  lasted,  there  were  important  places,  the  beet  in 
the  Institution,  which  were  not  iilled  up  by  high-handed  and  un- 
limited patronage.  But  when  a  man  here  and  there,  in  the  order  to 
which  they  appointed,  drove  his  carriage  or  had  his  eonservatoiy, 
they  were  much  aggrieved.  They  desired  that  such  should  be 
Humble :  not  as  St.  Paul  was,  but  as  TJri^  Heep  was.  Accordingly! 
they  tried  to  promote  persons  who  would  be  subservient,  as  men  (^ 
culture  and  means  would  sot  be. 
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I  never  knew  any  moital  stand  np  for  the  doomed  eystem,  but 
three  classes  of  folk.  First,  the  patrons  themselves,  who  naturally 
wished  to  keep  all  the  power  they  had :  and  some  of  whom  would 
have  been  glad  that  the  working  folk  romid  them  should  have  oon- 
tinaed  serfs,  *  their  proper  position.'  Next,  candidates  for  office,  who 
knew  well  that  they  had  not  the  slightest  chance  of  getting  on, 
unless  by  Patronage :  and  who  '  had  influence,'  '  had  a  friend.' 
Finally,  the  toadies,  underlings,  and  led  captains  of  the  small  class 
in  whose  hands  Patronage  was  vested.  But  the  country  rose,  after 
strife  and  sorrow  which  had  lasted  through  generations  and  left  their 
trace  In  irremediable  evils :  and  said  This  was  to  end.  And  it  has 
ended. 

Ah,  what  glimpses  a  good  many  men  had,  while  the  system 
lasted,  into  its  working  I  Many  knew  the  secret  springs  to  a  degree 
I  never  did.  But  I  knew  a  good  deal.  How  foolish  are  the  very 
wise,  and  how  small  the  very  great,  has  been  made  far  too  generally 
and  clearly  known  I7  many  volumes  of  Memoirs  published  in  these 
last  days.  These  volumes  dispel  an  ignoiunce  whose  continuance  is 
much  to  be  desired  if  certain  great  worldly  positions  are  to  abide,  and 
the  doings  of  those  who  fill  them  to  be  respected.  Among  other 
things  made  plain  is  this :  What  bad  reasons  often  weigh  with  the 
dispensers  of  the  chief  gifts  of  fortune,  in  dispensing  their  favours. 
Teiy  discreditable  motives  have  many  times  weighed,  in  the  selection 
of  human  beings  for  high  places  in  Church  and  State.  It  would  be 
invidious  to  mention  cases.  But  it  would  be  extremely  easy.  I  will 
Bay,  that  the  relatives  of  men  who  got  on  by  means  which  their 
relatives  durst  not  indicate  (though  everybody  knows  them)  ought 
not  to  publish  the  biographies  of  such  men.  There  is  a  glaring 
instance  which  I  know  will  occur  to  many  who  will  read  this  page. 
Let  a  man  take  his  half  million  and  get  into  his  grave  in  silence  I 
We  shall  not  think  of  him  unless  he  is  intruded  upon  ns.  Then 
many  will  recall  the  story,  though  in  pity  they  may  not  publicly 
tell  it.  And  where  there  were  not  such  disgraceful  considerations, 
very  many  know  well  how  much  mere  chance  has  had  to  do  with  the 
dispensation  of  great  patronage.  It  is  much  better  that  many  facts 
should  remain  unknown  to  the  commonalty.  For  the  humbler  mass 
of  mankind,  not  knowing  the  reasons  which  led  to  great  appoint- 
ments, have  just  the  same  curious  confidence  in  their  wisdom  which 
they  have  in  the  decision  of  Chance.  There  is  no  judgment  which 
men  will  so  readily  bow  to  as  the  cast  of  the  die.  They  accept  it,  at 
least.  For  it  is  the  upshot  of  unknown  causes.  Mystery  ia  the 
chief  originator  of  reverence.  When  you  come  to  know  all  about  a 
man  and  his  reasons,  in  most  cases  you  will  not  think  much  ot  either 
Urn  or  them. 

Let  us  get  back  to  whence  we  deviated.  Patronage  was  abolished 
in  that  mysterious  Institution  which  has  nob  been  named.  Alas, 
the  reverse  of  Wrong  is  not  necessarily  Right  I  A  system  was  sub- 
stituted, which  was  (by  some,  I  believe,  not  ny  all)  honestly  designed 
to  get  rid  of  old  and  intolerable  evils.    Patronage  went :  and  popular 
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flection  came  in.  Then,  in  place  of  old  evils  gone,  a  host  of  new 
evils  came  in:  some  of  them  quite  as  had  as  any  of  the  old :  some  of 
them  (strange  to  say),  on  being  closely  looked  into,  proving  to  he 
Jiiat  the  old  back  again.  The  degrading  circumstaQceo  attending;  a 
contested  Parliamentary  Election,  or  the  Election  of  Town  CouncillorB 
'.n  a  small  community,  or  the  Election  of  a  School  Buard  vhere 
lliterate  candidatcB  blow  their  own  trumpets  :  all  came  in,  and  that 
in  a  case  where  it  was  specially  un&t  that  thi^y  should  be.  Some 
once  hopeful  people  have  pretty  well  loet  heart,  eeeing  how  human 
nature  works.  Sonae  have  sadly  recalled  a  cynical  and  awful  sayingof 
Frederick  the  Great.  All  that  the  most  sanguine  venture  tosay  is,  that 
when  a  Kevolution  lias  taken  place,  you  must  wait  some  years  before 
you  can  tell  how  the  new  machinery  is  to  work.  Ttiiuga  may  right 
themselves.  And  though  sorrowful  and  humiliating  scandals  ure 
made  widely  known  by  the  Press :  scandals  over  which  good  men  can 
but  grieve;  it  ought  to  be  rememliered  more  generally  than  it  is, 
that  under  the  present  system  (aa  under  the  old)  half-a-dozen  quiet 
and  judicious  selections  are  made  without  attracting  notice,  for  every 
one  where  there  is  a  discreditable  fight.  There  are  places,  unhappily, 
in  which  Patronage  has  not  been  abolished ;  it  has  simply  been 
transferred  from  educated  men,  whose  position,  after  all  is  said,  did 
generally  bring  some  sense  of  responsibility,  and  some  sense  of 
honour,  to  the  vulgar  wire-pullers  or  bullies  of  some  little  conmiunity ; 
mortals  who  tyrannise  over  their  dependants  as  badly  (it  could  not  be 
worse)  as  certain  nobles  and  their  factors  did  before  the  Ballot  be- 
<:ame  law :  mortals  actuated  by  the  meanest  and  most  selfish  motives, 
and  capable  of  tricks  far  too  dirty  for  any  oidinaiy  squire  to  touch 
■with  his  little  finger.  I  really  have  not  heart  to  speak  further  of 
things  I  know.  But  I  know  things  which  humble  one  to  the  earth: 
which  might  make  one  despair  of  the  republic.  All  one  can  say  is, 
that  most  of  the  people,  according  to  the  light  they  have,  do  at  least 
want  to  get  the  best  man :  which  many  patrons  never  did.  The 
people  may  be  terribly  mistaken  :  terribly  misled  by  those  wJio  play 
upon  their  ignorance  and  prejudice :  very  incompetent  (many  of 
them)  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  qualifications  of  scholars  :  very  much 
inclined,  when  they  get  sick  of  strife  and  division,  to  rely  on  the 
counsel  of  certain  men  on  whom  noliody  will  rely  who  knows  them, 
tieir  tricks,  their  ignorance,  their  endi.  But  the  people's  end  is  good, 
though  they  do  not  know  the  way  to  reach  it.  And  their  intelligence 
is  growing :  has  grown.  Surely  the  day  will  come  when  they  will 
judge,  and  judge  wisely,  for  themselves:  without  heeding  the  local 
denu^^ogue,  without  consulting  the  central  dodger.  They  will  leom 
how  to  eliminate  unfit  candidates :  how  to  weigh  written  testimonials: 
how  to  estimate  vulgar  claptrap :  how  to  behave  with  decency  in  sacred 
places :  how  and  in  what  degree  to  be  guided  by  their  natural  leaders, 
who  are  assuredly  not  the  noisiest  nor  the  most  forward.  The  an- 
nouncement will  not  be  made  that  J^'o  g&ailetMni  fued  apply :  nor 
that  Ca/adidaiea  had  b^er  travel  tkird-claaa, 
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Let  me  now  coufeFS  (and  the  confession  is  made  nob  for  tnyaelf 
only  but  for  nearly  all  my  friends),  to  an  entire  incapacity  to  make 
up  one's  mind  upon  the  question  which  I  have  thus  brought  to  the 
reader's  notice.  Sometimes,  beholding  the  working  of  unlimited 
Patronage,  one  has  said,  in  wrath,  Anything  would  be  better  than 
this.  Sometimes,  beholding  the  working  of  the  System  which  has 
taken  the  place  of  Patronage,  one  has  said,  in  sorrow,  Xothing  could 
be  worse  tlian  this.  In  any  case,  the  step  taken  cannot  possibly  be 
retraced.  It  remains  only  that  all  concerned  should  try  to  make  the 
best  of  existing  circumstances.  What  was  all  very  well  when  work- 
ing people  were  serfs,  will  not  do  now.  And  if  the  mass  of  mankind 
should  mismanage  what  is  unquestionably  its  own  business,  that  is 
its  own  look-out.  There  is  no  probability  of  the  mass  of  mankind 
asking  a  small  class  of  men  to  manage  its  business  for  it.  And 
though  the  entire  subject  has  cost  the  writer  (and  many  more)  some 
anxious  thoughts,  and  perhaps  a  little  heart-ache,  it  is  really  not  for 
that  reason  that  he  brings  it  before  such  as  shall  read  this  page.  If 
it  may  be,  he  would  get  away  from  provincial  squabbles,  which  to 
some  people  are  unutterably  distressing,  to  n  calmer  region  and  to 
questions  of  wider  concern.  All  that  has  been  said  to  this  point  ia 
preliminary  to  saying  that  he  fears  that  very  many  educated  folk,  in 
these  latter  days,  are  vitally  what  Byron  meant,  when  he  said,  /  am 
of  the  Opposition.  Possibly  my  experience  is  exceptional :  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  most  of  the  thoughtful  men  and  women  I  know,  by 
necessity  of  their  nature,  see  vividly  and  feel  keenly  the  objections 
which  make  against  systems,  rather  than  the  reasons  which  support 
and  (perhaps)  justify  them:  and  thus  are  in  practical  or  only  in 
theoretical  opposition  to  the  system  of  things  id  which  they  are 
involved :  and,  following  upon  this,  are  intensely  antipathetic  to  the 
leaders  and  advocates  of  the  existing  state  of  things.  Lord  Beacons- 
field  tells  us,  in  his  '  Life  of  Lord  George  Bentinck,'  how,  at  a  certain 
juncture  in  bis  life,  though  a  Tory,  he  had  been  for  several  years  in 
opposition  to  the  Tory  Government  and  party.  Even  so,  there  are 
in  these  days  Churchmen,  who  are  in  keen  opposition  to  the  Church, 
or  at  least  to  the  way  in  which  the  Church  ia  managed :  Episco- 
palians who  hate  Episcopacy:  Presbyterians  who  have  not  a  good 
word  to  say  of  Presbytery :  Scotchmen  who  are  enthusiastically 
Anglican  in  all  their  likings :  here  and  there  an  Anglican,  high  in 
office,  who,  out  of  perversity,  or  exceptional  idiosyncrasy,  greatly 
prefers  everything  Scotch,  and  frequently  says  so  where  it  will  give 
great  offence  to  say  bo.  Nuw,  it  will  not  do  to  explain  all  this  as 
tome  would  explain  it :  as  by  saying  of  such  a  man  that  be  is  made 
much  more  of  among  strangers  than  among  those  who  know  him 
better :  or  of  such  another  man  that  he  is  a  much  bigger  person 
North  of  the  Tweed  than  South  of  it,  and  meets  sympathy  with  bis 
crotchets  there  as  he  never  would  do  at  home :  and  that  each  of 
these  men  is  in  fact  actuated  by  private  feeling  and  (to  a  great 
degree)  by  mere  self-conceit.     We  aU  tend  to  like  those  who  think 
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well  of  us,  and  to  feel  kindly  towards  the  sjatem  which  these  repre- 
sent. That  IB  certaiD.  But  one  has  known  instances  of  the  keenest 
antipathies  and  the  warmest  likings  where  all  coQsidemtions  of  expe- 
diency pushed  just  the  other  way.  Is  it  a  curious  morbid  manifesta- 
tion of  the  mind  and  heart  of  this  age  ?  We  can  understand 
disappointed  men  crying  down  the  system  under  which  they  think 
they  have  foiled  of  due  appreciation.  I  have  known  a  worthy 
mortal  declare  that  the  Cbiirch  of  England  ought  to  be  disesta- 
blished for  a  single  reason,  of  the  'most  individual  concern  and 
capable  of  being  stated  in  a  single  sentence :  to  wit,  that  it  had  used 
him  BO  badly.  We  smile  at  that ;  and  we  can  understand  it.  But 
to  find  those  who  have  risen  highest  under  any  system,  keenly  con- 
demning the  system  which  hati  used  them  so  well :  plainly  patting 
persom^  considerations  utterly  out  of  sight:  not  blinded  to  the 
actual  merits  of  the  question  by  theee :  is  strange  and  perplexing. 
Is  it  merely  the  outcome  of  a  crotchety  nature?  Or  has  the  force  of 
Truth  constrained  a  humiui  being  to  testify  to  that  which  if  accepted 
would  he  destraction  to  himself?  He  is  much  to  be  envied  who  is 
entirely  content  with  the  state  of  things  which  he  is  hound  to  main- 
tain, and  with  which  his  inteiests  are  bound  up.  Some  are  in  that 
restful  condition.  And  interest  has  often  made  men,  neither  stnpid 
nor  bad,  maintain  that  an  institution  was  right,  which  the  conscience 
of  mankind  has  decided  to  be  wrong.  I  suppose  there  was  hardly 
ever  an  American  slave-holder  who  did  not  believe  that  slavery  was 
right.  Not  many  of  those  whose  income  was  infiated  by  making  the 
food  of  mankind  artificially  dearer,  discerned  that  the  maintenance 
of  the  Corn-laws  (on  the  footing  of  what  was  called  Protection  to 
native  industry)  was  morally  wrong.  But  in  my  own  experience, 
some  of  the  strongest  fighters  in  support  of  certain  arrangements 
will  tell  you  privately  that  they  think  these  arrangements  unjusti- 
fiable :  for  that  matter,  will  say  so  quite  publicly.  The  ground  they 
take  is,  that  the  arrangement  needs  to  be  mended :  they  are  dissatis- 
fied with  it  as  it  is.  But  if  it  were  mended  to  the  degree  theydesre, 
it  would  cease  to  be  the  same  arrangement  at  all.  And  althongh 
such  is  the  position  of  the  cleverest  persons  known  to  me,  it  appears 
to  come  of  taking  a  narrow  view ;  of  looking  at  the  weights  in  one 
scale,  and  quite  foi^tting  those  in  the  scale  opposite.  Such  persons 
see,  very  clearly  and  vividly,  the  evils  amid  which  they  are  placed : 
they  fail  to  take  in  that  wherever  human  beings  and  human  things 
are,  there  will  be  evils :  their  cry  is  Anywhere,  Anywhere,  out  of 
these  present  ills :  the  illusion  possesses  them  that  thus  th^  might 
come  to  a  region  where  are  no  ills  at  all.  Your  system  may  have  its 
ia conveniences :  In  Crod's  name  try  to  mend  them.  But,  sure  as  you 
live,  if  you,  after  long  habit,  were  to  go  elsewhere,  a  host  of  untried 
evils  which  now  you  do  not  discern,  would  make  themselves 
bitterly  manifest,  and  make  you  wish  you  had  stayed  where  you  were. 
Almost  any  systein  will  do  (so  it  be  not  morally  wrong),  when  ftirly 
worked  by  wise  and  good  men ;  reasonable  and  kindly.  To  think  that 
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yon,  being  of  a  grumbling  dispositioa,  could  go  anynhere  ia  this 
world  where  you  would  not  grumble :  to  think  that  you,  being  by 
necessity  of  your  nature  one  of  the  Opposition,  could  anywhere  on 
earth  (bo  to  Bay)  vote  atraighb  with  the  Government :  to  think,  in 
short,  to  get  finally  delivered  from  Evil  under  any  human  system, 
pditical,  ecclesiastical,  social :  is  to  fancy  you  may  under  a  bright  ^ 
sunshine  jump  off  your  shadow.  Go  where  you  may,  there  is  a  dark 
something  which  will  d<^  you.  Try  to  make  it  as  little  as  possible. 
And  as  the  ages  go  on,  possibly  it  will  grow  less  and  less.  But  do 
not  think  in  this  latter  part  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  to  evade  it. 
And  do  not  stultify  all  your  past  life  and  career,  by  hasty  and  ill- 
considered  changes  in  your  worldly  position  :  which,  delivering  you 
from  some  small  inconveniences  at  which  it  has  grown  into  a  habit 
to  grumble,  and  without  which  you  would  hardly  know  your  life,  may 
bring  you  under  the  iron  gripe  of  evils  never  yet  experienced,  which 
will  squeeze  you  in  a  &shion  in  which  you  were  never  squeezed  before. 
You,  fine  young  fellow  to  whom  I  talked  just  two  days  since,  knov 
perfectly  well  what  I  desire  to  say  to  you :  though  I  am  not  going  to 
make  my  meaning  more  explicit.  And  a  good  many  of  the  younger 
leaders  of  this  page,  each  in  his  own  sphere  and  vocation,  will  greatly 
need  to  weigh  this  advice.  You  are  dissatisfied :  Well,  go  to  work 
to  mend  what  you  thick  wrong:  and  relieve  your  heart  by  grum- 
bling. To  many,  grumbling  is  a  great  safety-valve :  blowing  off 
what  might  otherwise  blow  up.  But,  if  you  have  been  so  much  as 
ten  years  in  your  worldly  vocation,  do  not  change  it.  You  are  not 
Ukely  to  make  any  better  of  this  life,  than  by  patience  and  wisdom 
you  may  make  of  the  quiet  place  you  fill. 

There  is  more  to  say  to  such  as  feel  they  are  of  the  Opposition. 
I  said  grumbling  is  a  relief.  Let  me  add,  like  opiates,  and  some 
other  things  in  this  world,  it  bad  better  be  indulged  in  sparingly. 
It  is  not  merely  that  a  man  who  is  evermore  complaining  of  his 
surroundings,  whether  private  or  public,  becomes  a  weariness  and 
sometimes  a  laughing-stock  to  all  who  know  him  ;  it  is  that  his  own 
moral  nature  is  sure  to  be  grievously  deteriorated  thereby.  It  is  sel- 
fishness, after  all.  It  really  comes  to  this;  that  you  cannot  help 
going  about  telling  people  how  uncomfortable  you  are.  What  do 
they  care?  For  any  mortal  to  be  continually  testifying  that  he  ia 
^nite  out  of  sympathy  with  the  Institutions  among  which  he  lives, 
and  that  their  inconveniences  make  him  unhappy,  is  in  truth  very 
little  better  than  that  a  mortal  should  annoy  the  people  he  meets  by 
constant  assurances  of  hie  sufferings  from  dyspepsia.  As  a  rule, 
^atever  makes  a  man  uncomfortable  to  himself  makes  him  uncom- 
fortable to  other  folk.  And  whenever  matters  come  to  this  point, 
that  you  go  on  through  life  cursing  things  in  general,  your  proper 
course  is  to  get  apart  to  a  solitary  place,  where  nolXNly  will  hear 
yon.  A  very  eminent  theologian  one©  told  me  that  there  were  cer- 
tain characteristics  of  the  community  in  which  he  was  obliged  tolive,^ 
vhiob  he  could  never  think  of  without  swearing.    But  he  added  that 
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he  alwa3rs  did  this  inaudibly.    Thus  his  heart  was  in  some  meastne 
relieved,  and  no  bumau  soul  vas  scandalised. 

It  appears  to  me  quite  certain  that  men  to  whom  the  trial  is 
appointed  of  having  to  live  their  life  amid  uncongenial  surroundings, 
to  such  a  degree  that  they  feel  themselves  vitally  and  habitually  of 
,the  Opposition,  are  in  a  position  of  great  moral  risk.  A  certain  reck- 
lessness of  expression  possesses  them.  They  cease  to  attempt  to  con- 
ciliate their  opponents  ;  they  are  content  to  irritate  them.  Kov  it 
is  the  duty  of  every  man  who  very  clearly  sees  a  truth,  to  try  to  get 
all  he  can  reach  to  see  it  too ;  that  is,  to  think  as  he  does.  Bnt 
when  you  give  up  hope  of  this,  when  your  sad  conclusion  is  that  the 
great  majority  of  men  and  women  are  fools,  and  must  continue  so, 
your  nature  must  be  embittered.  Youi  views  will  be  jaundiced,  and 
your  heart  soured.  Even  if  you  be  a  much  greater  genius  than  it  is 
likely  you  are,  this  will  assuredly  be  so.  And  with  men  very  far 
inferior  to  that  great  writer,  whose  name  will  occur  to  some  when 
this  is  said,  one  has  marked  a  like  embittering  proee?s.  A  cynical 
despair  of  doing  any  good :  a  sense  that  one  is  fighting  a  hopeless 
battle :  a  contempt  for  the  ruck  of  those  to  whose  views  and  ways  you 
are  in  opposition,  and  (it  must  be  said)  a  keen  personal  hatred  for 
their  leaders :  a  strong  belief  that  the  followers  are  idiots  and  the 
leaders  rogues :  such  are  the  things  which  tend  to  come  to  the  man 
who  is  vitally  and  has  been  long  of  the  Opposition.  They  are  very 
unhappy  things.  Furthermore,  unless  you  are  sure  you  are  right  io 
a  sense  which  only  direct  inspiration  from  above  can  make  any  man, 
what  right  have  you  to  come  to  this  ?  Is  It  not  better  to  conclude 
that  you  have  arrived  at  exceptional  opinions :  and  that  what  you  see  so 
clearly  may  be  an  angle  of  truth  peculiar  to  yourself,  and  discerned 
because  of  your  nature  or  your  point  of  view  ?  I  know  it  is  vain  to 
suggest  this.  The  very  last  thing  you  will  get  any  mortal  to  take  in 
ifl,  that  his  cherished  opinions  are  no  more  than  Crotchets  ;  and  that 
he  himself,  instead  of  being  an  inspired  prophet,  is  merely  a  crotchety 

Once  you  have  got  the  length  of  being  proud  that  you  stand  alone, 
and  that  you  think  differently  from  mankind  at  large,  you  are  in  a 
perilous  way.  One  read,  with  a  good  deal  of  disgust,  a  statement  by 
a  self-sufficient  writer,  setting  forth  views  which  if  accepted  would 
absolutely  go  crashing  to  the  heart  of  all  that  the  best  of  the  race 
have  believed  since  the  beginning,  that  these  views  would  in  a  few 
years  be  accepted  by  '  the  ilMe  of  mankind,'  The  phrase  was  bato- 
ful:  the  idea  insolent.  It  reminded  one  of  a  silly  woman  de- 
claring that  '  Everybody  one  ever  meets  in  Society  goes  to  our 
church : '  and  further,  that  in  the  region  where  she  dwelt, '  there  was 
hardly  a  soul  in  Society.'  '  Ourselves,  here,  and  the  Snookses  ten 
miles  off:  that  is  pretty  well  all ! '  Social  pride  of  caste  is  bad,  tiiat 
intellectual  is  a  great  deal  worse.  And  I  am  quite  sure  I  have 
known  those  who,  so  far  from  seeking  to  proselytise,  would  have  been 
M^premely  mortified  if  the  mass  of  plain  folk  round  them  had  come 
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to  think  and  act  as  they  did ;  upon  a  matter  of  no  small  importance. 
We  are  the  people :  and  the  profane  vulgar  we  exclude.  That  a 
thing  be  ftxc^usive  is  to  some  folk  the  very  strongest  recommenda- 
tion.   And  Buch  folk  are  the  vulgar,  in  the  sharpest  truth. 

Further ;  in  all  that  has  been  said  hitherto  I  am  taking  for 
granted  that  those  who  may  be  described  as  of  the  Opposition  are,  if 
not  wiser,  certainly  cleverer  than  the  mass  of  the  people  around 
them.  For  the  fact  is  assuredly  so  in  the  region  which  I  have  in  my 
mind  :  the  region  moral  and  intellectual.  For  in  that  region,  the 
great  majority  are  dominated  by  that  unreasoning  conviction  that  it 
is  safest  to  keep  thii^  as  they  are,  and  that  all  change  is  dangerous, 
which  gained  for  a  certain  organisation  of  human  beings  the  name  of 
the  Stupid  Party.  The  brighter  and  smarter  minds  are  genemlly 
inclined  to  move  rather  than  to  sit  still :  and  such  minds  cannot 
look  at  manifest  evils  without  desiring  to  mend  them.  It  is  in  some 
to  be  ever  reaching  after  something  better :  it  is  in  others  to  sit  down 
content  that  things  are  no  worse  ;  and  with  a  fear  that  any  change 
would  be  for  the  worse.  But  now  let  it  be  eaid,  that  however  the  fact 
may  be  in  this  and  that  exceptional  sphere,  it  does  not  follow  of 
necessity  that  he  who  is  of  the  Opposition  is  cleverer  than  those  who 
would  keep  things  as  they  are.  Doctor  Keene  is  unquestionably  a 
far  brighter  man  than  Doctor  I<og ;  and  these  two  are  in  my  mind  as 
I  write.  But  here  and  there  one  has  known  a  mortal  who  was  dis- 
eatisGed  with  everything  about  bim,  not  because  he  was  cleverer,  but 
because  be  was  stupiderthan  the  people  who  were  content  with  them. 
A  cantankerous  fool,  conceited  and  wrong-headed,  will  probably  find 
fault  with  every  institution  he  knows  :  hut  not  such  are  entitled  to 
be  ranked  with  those  whom  I  have  named  as  of  the  Oppositfon-  He  is 
not  to  be  ranked  with  Carlyle  or  Landor  or  Godwin  as  they  were  from 
youth  to  age;  nor  with  Byron,  Shelley,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth, 
Soutbey,  in  their  youth.  If  a  man  cannot  see  that  two  and  two  make 
four,  nor  follow  the  reasoning  which  proves  that  the  earth  is  round, 
he  is  merely  a  blockhead.  And  the  fact,  that  be  believes  himself 
wiser  than  mankind  at  large,  comes  only  of  the  density  of  his 
stupidity.  Let  not  the  man,  nor  the  half-dozen  men,  who  stand 
alone  in  the  order  to  which  they  belong,  in  profound  opposition  to 
ninety-nine  in  the  huudred,  make  too  sure  that  this  proves  tfaem 
wiser  or  farther- seeing  than  the  majority.  Even  if  they  be  not  hope- 
lessly stupid  and  perverse,  it  may  be  only  that  they  are  passing 
through  an  immature  and  morbid  stage  in  their  growth ;  which  they 
will  live  through,  which  they  will  leave  far  behind.  Shelley  and 
Byron  died  while  still  in  a  transient  and  provisional  state  of  mind  r 
that  state  in  which  you  have  but  to  look  at  an  established  opinion  or 
institution  to  be  repelled  from  it.  Wordsworth  and  Southey  lived 
through  that  early  experience ;  and  arrived  at  normal  ways  of  think- 
ing and  feeling.  They  came,  in  fact.,  to  think  of  the  existing  condi- 
tion of  things  in  State  and  Church  pretty  much  as  ordinary  folk  do ; 
ocept  that  their  belief  was  a  vast  deal  deeper  founded.     They  had 
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made  the  roand,  which  ordinary  folk  do  not  need  to  make ;  aod  they 
bad  come  back  to  the  point  at  which  they  bad  begun.  Only  they 
stood  there,  not  as  ignorant  and  untravelled  men,  who  did  not  know 
what  was  elsewhere.  They  bad  seen  what  was  to  be  Been  ;  and  con- 
cluded that  it  was  well,  all  things  considered,  to  stand  on  the  old 
ways.  The  old  ways,  that  is,  us  concerning  the  very  few  things 
which  make  vital  and  invariabie  truth. 

A  practical  consideration,  to  be  remembered  by  such  aa  wish  to  be 
of  some  use  in  their  generation  is.  That  if  the  little  gtrength  which 
is  in  you  is  to  be  turned  to  account,  and  not  wasted  in  fruitless 
antagonism,  it  is  necessary  that  a  man  (in  all  but  the  most  excep- 
tional case)  should  join  himself  to  some  considerable  organisation  of 
men.  And  you  will  never  in  fact  join  yourself  to  any  organisation, 
if  you  refuse  to  do  bo  until  you  have  found  one  with  which  you  are 
perfectly  content  down  to  the  minutest  detail.  If  you  think  to  find 
a  church,  or  a  political  party,  or  a  society  of  any  sort,  which  shall  be 
precisely  what  you  would  have  made  it,  you  will  be  disappointed. 
Compromiseis  the  only  thing  that  will  practically  do  in  this  world.  I 
know  good  and  great  men,  one  or  two,  who  are  under  the  vain  delu- 
sion that  the  mlUions  of  Christian  folk  will  ultimately  come  to  think 
as  they  do  (which  no  doubt  they  believe  to  be  as  God  does)  even  to 
the  last  particular  of  a  highly  complicated  scheme  of  doctrine, 
worship,  and  government.  Vainer  delusiou  never  possessed  human 
soul.  The  days  are  gone  in  which  men  would  follow  a  leader  like  a 
flock  of  sheep,  in  the  concern  of  their  most  serious  belief.  In  these 
times  wherein  every  working  man  reads  bis  penny  newspaper,  and 
tdts  in  judgment  upon  the  doings  and  character  of  the  chief^  of 
the  race  (often  arriving  at  the  moBt  preposterous  judgment),  you  will 
not  get  some  thousands  or  even  some  hundreds  of  human  beings  to 
form  themselves  into  an  organisation  and  to  pull  together,  unless  by 
«ach  being  ready  to  yield  something,  to  accept  an  institution  whic^ 
in  the  main  he  thinks  good,  though  be  may  wish  it  other  than  it  is 
in  fifty  details.  You  may  be,  as  long  as  you  live,  a  jibbing  horse  in 
the  team ;  yet,  after  all,  your  little  strength  goes  towards  getting  the 
coach  southward.  If  so,  you  may  be  content ;  even  if  your  desire  be  to 
make  for  that  point  of  the  compass  which  I  saw  described  in  a  poon  of 
American  origin,  as  '  Sou'  Sou'  East  by  a  little  Sou'.'  And  possibly 
you  alone  among  the  sons  of  men  are  set  on  reaching  the  point 
thus  compendiously  indicated.  No  doubt,  you  will  sometimes  find 
it  hard  to  feel  yourself  wholly  out  of  sympathy  with  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  among  whom  you  live,  and  indeed  bitterly 
antipathetic  to  the  ways  of  their  leading  men.  That  is  your  cross ; 
and  good  men  have  had  to  bear  heavier.  But  you  would  do  little 
good  in  this  world  if  you  stood  alone  upon  the  earth's  face,  a  solitary 
and  embittered  Ishmaelite.  And  if  your  hand  were  against  every 
man,  you  would  (unless  you  passed  wholly  without  notice)  find  that 
the  hand  of  most  men  would  be  against  you.  There  are  awful  warn- 
ings, in  an  unfortunate  country  known  to  some,  of  the  consequences 
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of  splitting  off  &om  all  ssTe  those  with  whom  you  are  at  one  on  all 
points.  '  How  loan;  people  are  there  in  the  Catholic  Church  of 
Christ  ? '  was  the  question  once  put  to  an  intensely  opinionated  and 
stupid  old  Scotchwoman.  '  'Deed,'  was  the  reply,  'there's  just  John 
(her  husband)  and  me ;  and  whiles  I'm  no  very  sure  about  John.' 
Do  not  fancy  that  this  was  a  joke.  It  was  deadly  earnest.  A  good  and 
eminent  man,  of  large  views,  told  me  that  be  once  said  to  a  man  of 
gloomy  genius  (who  came  to  a  sad  end)  these  words : — 

'  The  population  of  this  world  is  about  twelve  hundred  millions. 
The  population  of  the  little  country  in  which  you  live  ia  three  millions. 
The  little  sect  in  that  little  country  to  which  you  belong  numbers 
(say)  four  hundred  thousand.  Does  it  consist  with  your  idea  of  the 
great  Being  who  made  all  men,  to  think  that  He  would  allow  all 
mankind,  except  that  four  hundred  thousand,  to  remain  in  utter 
ignorance  of  certain  truths  which  it  is  vital  to  believe :  yet  which 
sot  a  soul  on  earth  believes  beyond  that  four  hundred  thousand ;  and 
in  that  number  probably  not  a  hundred  understand,  or  could  explain 
intelligibly  ? ' 

The  gloomy  genius  considered  for  a  minute,  and  then  replied : 
'Yes,  it  does  consist  with  my  idea  of  the  Creator  and  Moral  Governor 
that  He  should  permit  that.'  My  friend  replied)  'You  must  be 
either  a  moat  selfish  or  a  most  imhappy  man.  I  would  much  sooner 
believe  that  black  ia  white,  or  that  two  and  two  might  make  twenty.' 

But  many  good.folk  regarded  my  friend  as  an  Infidel,  or  even  as 
an  Atheist,  for  that  he  uttered  such  sentiments. 

'Why  do  you  stay  where  you  are? '  said  a  blatant  vulgarian  to 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  men  I  know,  '  if  you  disapprove  so 
many  things  about  it  ? '  '  Because  I  hope  to  take  some  little  part  in 
mending  these  things,'  was  the  reply.  '  I  can,  with  a  good  conscience, 
stay  where  I  am;  the  things  I  think  wrong  are  not  of  vital  moment ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  I  think  I  can  do  more  good  where  I  am  than  I 
could  do  elsewhere ;  therefore  I  stay  where  I  was  bom  and  reared.' 

The  question  was  bellowed  at  the  top  of  a  singularly  untunable 
voice,  in  a  most  truculent  manner,  as  though  it  were  a  question  to 
which  no  answer  was  possible.  The  answer  was  given  with  much  gen- 
tleness and  courtesy,  though  with  a  warning  eye.  There  was  a 
bludgeon  on  one  side,  a  rapier  on  the  other.  And  the  answer  appeared 
to  me  one  to  which  no  replication  could  be  made. 

Yet  many  of  those  who  were  present  did  not  think  so.  They 
thought  the  uneducated  blusterer  had  shut  up  the  cultured  scholar. 
They  went  away,  and  said  he  had.  Yet,  what  should  we  think  of  the 
intelligence  of  those  who  should  reply  to  a  man  who  said, '  That  ugly 
marsh  must  be  drained ;  that  bare  hill  must  be  planted ' — *  Be  off  to 
America,  if  you  are  discontented  with  your  country  as  it  is ! ' 

Even  such  is  the  logic  (if  the  word  be  permitted)  to  which  the 
writer  and  many  more  have  to  listen,  sometimes. 

A.  K.  H,  B. 
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The  Physical  Revolution  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century. 

FORTY-FIVE  years  ago,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1836,  the  writerof 
these  lines,  then  a  pupil,  stood  with  Robert  Stephenson  on  the 
foot-plate  of  the  first  locomotive  that  had  been  put  on  a  railway  south 
of  the  Trent.  The  iron  horse  was  then  but  a  foal.  Little  more  than 
six  years  had  elapsed  since  it  had  astonished  its  breeder  by  the  un- 
precedented speed  of  a  mile  in  two  minutes  at  RainhiU  (running 
without  any  load),  in  October  1829.  It  was  with  no  slight  anxiety 
that  Mr.  Stephenson  trotted  out  the  first  of  his  steam  horses  for  vtiat 
was  then  regarded  as  a  colossal  work  to  be  entrusted  to  so  young  a 
man- — the  railway  from  London  to  Birmingham.  Five  or  six  roilea  of 
railway  had  then  been  laid,  from  a  little  north  of  Kilbum,  in  tbe 
direction  of  Watford.  For  the  first  time  the  shrill  whistle  of  tbe 
locomotive  was  heard  in  Middlesex.  Few  were  the  spectators,  for  (he 
trial  was  essentially  a  practical  experiment,  but  the  faces  of  wonder 
and  dismay  with  which  they  beheld  the  advance  of  the  Belf-moving 
machine  were  not  readily  to  be  forgotten.  As  the  engine  gained  her 
breath,  and  with  the  sharp,  swiit  sigh,  or  rather  snort,  now  so  familiar 
to  our  ears,  rapidly  attained  the  speed  of  thirty  miles  an  hour,  the 
anxious  lines  on  the  face  of  the  gjreat  engineer  relaxed.  By  the  time 
of  the  return  to  Kilbum  it  was  clear  that  the  engines  designed  for 
tbe  London  and  Birmingham  traffic  would  answer  the  expectations  of 
the  engineer. 

If  tbe  rustics  who  witnessed  tbe  novel  spectacle  were  struck  dumb 
with  wonder,  not  altogether  free  from  terror,  wlmt  was  passing  through 
the  minds  of  the  small  knot  of  men  on  the  foot-plate  of  the  engine  ? 
In  his  early  anxiety —  an  anxiety  that  he  never  wholly  cast  off,  however 
tempered  it  became  by  a  series  of  triumphs — Mr.  Stephenson  had 
hardly  freedom  of  mind  to  direct  a  very  penetrating  glance  towards 
the  future.  It  took  some  years  of  experience  of  the  unexampled  de- 
velopment of  the  system  founded  by  his  father,  before  Robert  Ste- 
phenson expressed  the  memorable  hope  that  he  should  live  to  see  the 
time  when  no  poor  man  could  afford  to  walk.  But  there  were  thi>se 
of  the  party  to  whom  not  only  the  responsibility  was  less,  but  the 
speed  attained  was  unfamiliar.  It  would  be  difficult  to  express, 
without  what  might  he  regarded  as  exaggeration,  the  effect  produced 
on  such  minds  by  the  rapid  rush  of  the  en^ne  towards  the  north. 
*  What  manner  of  revolution  is  impending,'  was  the  irresistible  hnt 
unexpressed  question,  '  now  that  man  can  be  conveyed  over  the 
Bur&ce  of  the  planet  at  a  speed  that  mocks  that  of  the  racehorse?' 
Looking  back  to  that  hour  from  tbe  present,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
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ihat  the  change  in  the  physical  relation  of  man  to  the  planet  on  which 
be  dweUs  which  has  occuried  in  the  interval  is  greater  than  any  that 
can  be  distinctly  measured  in  any  known  period  of  historic  times. 

Yet  little  could  the  Stephensons  or  their  contemporaries  at  first 
foresee  the  nature  of  the  service  that  they  were  destined  to  render  to 
their  fellows.  George  Stephenson  was  advised  by  his  own  counsel 
not  to  commit  himself  to  absurd  statements,  when,  under  examination 
SB  a  witness  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  Bill,  he  said 
that  he  anticipated  a  speed  of  twenty  miles  an  hour  for  the  locomo- 
tive. And  yet  at  that  very  time  some  of  the  Shrewsbury  coaches — 
the  '  Wonder,'  the  '  Hirondelle,'  and  the  '  Hibemia' — maintained  the 
speed  of  sixteen  miles  an  hour  for  stage  after  stage.  It  was  the 
nile-of-thuiDb  procedure,  in  the  course  of  the  trials  at  Bainbill,  of 
combining  the  two  exhaust  orifices  of  the  '  Rocket '  into  one,  which 
produced  that  unpremeditated  and  vigorous  blast  which  is  the  vital 
breath  of  the  locomotive.  And  it  was  not  until  another  great  genius — 
one  who  had  the  advantage,  denied  to  the  Stephensons,  of  a  thoroughly 
scientific  education  at  I'Ecole  Polytechnique:  namely,  Isidore  Kingdom 
Brunei — added  one  half  to  the  width  of  the  gauge,  and  thus  gave 
breathing  room  to  a  locomotive  that  could  emulate  the  speed  of  the 
swift,  that  the  engineers  of  the  narrow-gauge  lines  found  that  to  con- 
tent the  public  they  must  carry  them  at  the  speed  of  fifty  miles  an  hour. 

Among  those  who  viewed  with  alarm,  with  disgust,  and  conse- 
quently with  disbelief,  the  first  development  of  the  railway  system, 
those  were  chiefly  conspicuous  who  were  connected  with  the  great 
coaching  and  carrying  trades.  Neither  the  costly  perfection  of  the 
turn-out  of  the  members  of  the  Four-in-Hand  Club,  nor  the  annual 
attempts,  however  creditable,  to  run  public  coaches  for  the  summer 
on  the  Brighton  and  one  or  two  other  roads,  can  give  the  youth 
of  the  present  day  an  accurate  idea  of  the  thorough  perfection  to 
which  the  old  coaching  system  of  the  country  bad  been  brought  on 
certain  lines  of  road.  It  was  not  because  lords  and  baronets  held 
the  ribbons,  and  took  each  his  shilling  with  the  touch  of  the  hat  that 
was  e»  r^U,  that  we  recall  those  old  days.  The  thorough  consider- 
ation that  was  given  to  every  part  of  the  system,  the  excellence  of  the 
roads,  the  magnificence  of  some  of  the  works  for  their  service  (such 
as  Telford's  Menai  Bridge),  the  fine  breed  of  horses,  the  care  in  feed- 
ing and  keeping,  the  exact  punctuality  that  was  maintained — all 
these  were  of  a  very  high  order  of  meriL  Of  course  we  are  speaking 
only  of  the  cream  of  the  traffic.  In  winter,  in  hilly  districts,  where 
trade  was  scarce  and  turnpikes  many,  was  to  be  found  a  reverse  of  the 
medal.  Yet  take  even  such  a  remote  district  as  that  between  Car- 
marthen and  Milford  Haven,  and  contrast  the  mail  service  that 
united  Pembroke  to  London  in  1848  with  the  best  appliances  at  the 
service  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  her  royal  progresses — and  it  will  be  seen 
that  as  late  as  thirty-three  years  ago  we  had  good  reason  for  pride  in  the 
conduct  of  our  inland  communications,  even  where  the  railway  system 
had  not  reached. 
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That  the  country  would  suffer  by  the  depreciatioD  in  the  value 
of  horses  that  was  likely  to  result  from  the  use  of  steam  locomotivei 
was  one  of  the  great  fears  of  all  but  the  zealous  advocates  of  the  rail- 
way system.  Could  its  enemies  have  been  furnished  with  a  few  fects 
in  advance,  those  fears  would  have  been  intensified  tenfold.  Could  they 
have  been  furnished  with  yet  more,  they  would  have  been  abated. 
A  horse  for  every  mile  of  road  was  the  allowance  made  by  the  best 
coacbmasters  on  the  great  routes.  On  the  corresponding  portions  of 
the  railway  system  the  great  companies  have  put  a  locomotive  engine 
per  mile.  If  a  horse  earned  a  hundred  guineas  a  year,  out  of  which 
bis  cost  had  to  be  defrayed,  he  did  well.  A  single  locomotive  on  the 
Great  Xorthem  Bailway  (and  that  company  has  6l  I  engines  for  659 
miles  of  line)  was  stated  by  )Ir.  John  Robinson,  in  1873,  to  perform 
the  work  of  t)y%  horses—  work,  that  is,  as  measured  by  resistance 
overcome ;  for  the  horses,  whatever  their  number,  could  not  have 
reached  the  speed  of  fifty  miles  an  hour,  at  which  the  engines  in 
question  whirled  along  a  train  of  sixteen  carriages,  weighing  in  all 
225  tons.  There  are  now  upwards  of  I3,cxx)  locomotives  at  work  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  each  of  them  earning  on  the  average  4,750'. 
per  annum.  But  we  have  at  the  same  time  more  horses  employed  for 
the  conveyance  of  passengers  than  we  had  in  1835.  In  omnibus  and 
station  work — waiting  upon  the  steam  horse — there  is  more  demand 
for  horseflesh  than  was  made  by  our  entire  coaching  system  in  1S35. 
We  leave  it  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader  to  attach  a  value  to 
the  facts  above  briefly  indicated.  It  is  easy  to  present  definite 
statistics;  but  bow  %x  do  these  lay  hold  of  the  imagination?  To 
the  man  of  science  tbey  may  be  invaluable.  In  the  general  reader,  or 
in  the  man  whose  specialty  lies  elsewhere,  they  too  often  excite  some- 
thing like  disgust.  One  or  two  definite  facts — from  which  anyone 
can  draw  his  own  inferences— may  be  needed  in  order  to  avoid  mere 
vague  declamation.  But  such  a  fact  as  that  of  the  performance  of 
the  work  of  678  horses  by  one  of  the  600  locomotives  of  a  Bingle 
company,  is  enough  to  show  that  we  are  not  silent  as  to  details  from 
want  of  possessing  them. 

Stupendous  as  has  been  the  revolution  effected  by  the  unloosing 
of  man  from  the  soil,  it  requires  an  effort  of  the  mind  to  realise  the 
speed  of  its  advance,  and  all  the  more  so  because  we  are  involved 
in  the  whirl  of  the  movement.  Political,  commercial,  social  changes 
are  the  constant  offspring  of  this  one  great  primary  change — aided 
by  the  other  great  source  of  possible  prosperity,  the  annual  increase 
in  the  density  of  our  population.  When  Bobert  Stephenson  made 
ready  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway,  the  United  Kingdom 
had  24,000,000  inhabitants:  it  now  has  upwards  of  35,000,000. 

But  we  shall  very  much  undervalue  the  fundamental  character  of 
the  revolution  at  which  we  have  glanced,  if  we  restrict  ourselves  ta 
the  one  item  of  travel  and  transport,  either  by  land  or  by  sea.  The 
elder  magician,  whose  magic  prepared  the  way  for  that  wrought  by 
Stephenson,  was  James  Watt.     liie  stationary  steam-engine  was  the 
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necessary  piecursor  of  the  locomotive.  We  apeak  of  the  application 
of  steam  to  human  service,  and  of  that  of  the  steam-engine  to 
locomotion  by  land  and  to  navigation  by  sea.  Bat  these  are  not 
principles,  but  details.  The  great  principle  of  the  physical  revolu- 
tion of  the  nineteenth  century  is  the  application  of  mechanical 
power  to  the  service  of  toan.  It  is  in  the  application  of  this  power 
to  locomotion  that  its  effects  come  most  palpably  before  us.  But  it 
is  to  the  invention  of  Watt  that  we  owe  the  practical  power  of  ex- 
tracting from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  the  annnal  130  millions  of 
tons  of  coal,  by  the  consumption  of  which  we  not  only  feed  our  land 
and  sea  st«am  horses,  but  provide  the  industTial  produce  which  it 
taxes  their  energies  to  transport  and  to  export. 

We  thus  come  to  the  point  where  the  application  of  mechanical 
power  is  controlled  by  the  abundance  and  the  price  of  human  labour. 
For  all  our  steam-engines,  steam-vessels,  locomotives,  the  prime 
necessity  is  fuel.  In  England  fuel  means  coal.  In  the  winning 
of  coal,  not  only  do  we  meet  with  a  minimum  price  (somewhere 
about  4s.  6d.  per  ton  at  the  lowest  at  the  pit's  mouth)  below  which 
we  cannot  expect  to  obtain  coal,  but  we  require  a  certain  number  of 
human  beings  who  are  willing  to  face  the  risks  and  the  terrible  hard- 
ships of  a  gimless,  underground  life,  in  order  to  win  that  coal.  And 
the  greater  our  prosperity,  the  more  active  our  industry,  the  higher 
the  price  that  we  have  to  pay  for  the  human  element  in  the  labour 
of  the  collieries.  In  1S71  every  miner  employed  sent  to  the  surface 
318  tons  of  coal.  In  1S74.  the  product  of  each  miner's  labour  was 
only  249  tons.  Within  three  years'  time  there  was  thus  a  difference 
of  one-fifth  in  the  efficiency  of  the  labour  of  every  miner.  74'aturaUy 
enough,  the  better  he  was  paid,  the  less  energetically  did  he  work. 

It  is  necessary  to  bring  into  strong  relief  this  dependence  of  our 
present  sources  of  mechanical  force  upon  human  labour,  to  show  that 
we  are  not  altogether  wild  in  the  anticipations  on  which,  after  forty- 
five  years'  experience  of  the  course  of  the  revolution  wrought  by  the 
locomotive,  we  now  feel  constrained  to  venture.  We  obtain,  as  it  is, 
power  at  small  cost.  The  reduction  already  effected  in  the  cost  of 
power  applied  to  transport  has  been  estimated  as  four-fifths.  It 
may  therefore  be  argued  that  the  source  of  future  economy  is  dried 
up,  and  that  if  we  could  obtain  absolutely  costless  power,  the 
effect  would  be  only  one-fifth  of  that  already  produced  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  railway  system.  This  argument  is  one  which  could  be 
very  consistently  applied  by  those  writers  who  have  already  attempted 
to  show  that  industry  and  science  are  unimportant  in  tbeir  effects, 
as  compared  to  political  action.  It  is  one  which  it  is  impossible 
to  mMitain  in  face  of  a  careful  analysis  of  facts. 

If  the  inventive  faculty  were  suddenly  to  become  Ikutco,  and  no 
single  improvement  in  our  mechanical  appliances  were  to  take  place 
for  the  remainder  of  the  century,  the  movement  now  in  progress 
woold  continue,  and  that  with  augmenting  force.  The  descent  and 
spread  through  society  of  the  practical  science  already  acquired  in- 
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creases,  independently  of  any  improvement  in  the  condition  of  that 
science.  All  that  is  needfiil  is,  not  to  interfere  with  the  natuiat 
development  of  the  results  of  mechanical  industry  by  diverting  the 
attention  of  the  workman  to  objects  inconsiBtent  with  devotion  to  his 
work.  We  are  very  far  from  having  attained  the  full  benefit  of  dis- 
coveries that  are  now  old.  Time  is  requisite  to  allow  mankind  to 
avail  itself  of  the  benefits  offered  it  by  science,  and  that  indepen- 
dently of  any  advance  made  during  tliat  same  portion  of  time  by 
science  itself. 

And  then  it  must  be  remembered  that  while  the  cost  of  mechani- 
cal power  is  an  important  element  of  its  value,  it  is  only  one  oat  of 
several  elements.  Convenience  is  often  of  lar  more  importance  than 
coet.  Speed  is  often  worth  almost  any  cost  to  attain.  Economy  of 
time  is  often  the  truest  economy.  Instant  command  of  adequate 
power,  to  bo  exerted  only  when  required,  to  lose  nothing  when  not  in 
demand,  is  a  requisite  to  which  it  would  be  bard  to  affix  an  equiva- 
lent in  cost. 

Let  lis  compare,  for  a  moment,  the  effect  of  the  6j%  hoT«e-power 
locomotive  of  the  Great  Northern  Kailway  with  the  beet  mode  in 
which  the  nearest  approach  to  such  a  kind  of  travelling  could  have 
been  conducted  forty-five  years  ago.  That  engine  drew  a  train  of 
sixteen  carriages,  containing  448  seats.  In  actual  practice  one  seat 
out  of  four  may  be  taken  as  fiilL  To  convey  112  passengers  on  the 
old  system  would  require  eight  coaohea,  weighing  nearly  eight  tons, 
and  drawn  each  by  four  horses — say  thirty-two  horses.  To  convey 
the  possible  cargo  of  the  train  would  of  course  take  four  times  that 
number,  or  12S  horses,  requiring  the  care  of  thirty-two  coachmen, 
instead  of  that  of  the  two  men  who  attend  to  the  locomotive.  The 
passengers,  in  the  latter  case,  all  the  coaches  being  taken  as  full^ 
would  weigh  about  as  much  as  the  coaches,  so  that  the  128  horses 
would  have  64  tons  of  load  to  draw  between  them.  But  we  can 
hardly  put  the  speed  of  the  coaches  at  more  than  ten  miles  an  honi. 
The  resistance,  as  measured  on  the  railway,  at  fifty  miles  an  hour, 
is  more  than  twice  and  a-half  that  at  ten  miles  an  hour.  Not  that 
this  is,  alone,  a  measure  of  the  difference  of  cost,  but  it  is  an  el^nent 
in  that  difference.  The  main  point  is  that,  do  as  we  will,  we  could 
not  get  the  fifty  miles  an  hour  out  of  any  number  of  horses.  For 
the  source  of  motive  power,  coal  is  &r  cheaper  than  hay,  oats,  and 
beans.  But  in  the  application  of  tliis  cheaper  pabulum  we  have 
countervailing  disadvantages.  The  engine,  tender  and  train  weigh 
225  tons,  or  more  than  three  times  the  weight  of  coaches  and  pas- 
sengers. Three  times  the  work  has  thus  to  be  done,  at  equal  speeds, 
if  the  train  be  full ;  twelve  times  the  work,  if  the  train  be  as  usually 
filled ;  thirty  times  the  work  if  we  have  a  speed  of  fifty  miles,  instead 
of  one  of  ten  miles  an  hour.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  the  horses 
required  to  draw  the  448  passengers  would  weigh  72  tons. 

Mor  have  we  yet  arrived  at  the  close  of  the  list  of  elements  of 
cost  and  of  value.     We  have  to  regard  the  outlay  of  money  in  pro- 
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vidii^  for  the  accompUshment  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  either  case. 
For  the  conveyance  of  the  112  passengers  an  expenditure  had  'V>  be 
incurred,  in  coaches  and  in  horses,  of  Bome  2,000^.,  if  we  confine  our 
attention  to  a  tea-mile  stage.  To  convey  448  pasBengers  we  should 
require  an  outlay  of  8,ooo2.  For  tiie  train  we  must  lay  out  a  some- 
what similar  Bum  for  the  larger  convoy,  nor  can  it  be  safely  much 
diminished  in  providing  only  for  the  smaller  one.  But  then  the  bain 
provided  at  that  cost  is  as  useful  for  a  hundred  miles  as  for  ten.  For 
the  coaches  we  h&re  to  add  something  like  1 30^.  per  mile  for  the 
cofit  of  horseflesh.  Thus  as  distance  elongates,  and  traffic  augments, 
the  advantage  of  the  mechanical  over  the  living  motive  power 
becomes  more  pronounced,  while  for  a  short  distance,  and  a  light 
traffic,  the  advant^e  of  economy  may  be  on  the  otber  side. 

Yet  again  we  have  to  look  at  the  cost  of  the  road  on  which  the 
traffic  has  to  be  conducted.  For  the  coach  we  may  put  it  at  2,000!. 
per  mile,  rarely  at  much  more,  possiUy  in  some  cases  at  4,000^. 
For  the  railway  the  coat  will  be  ten  times  the  larger  sum.  As  a 
general  rule  the  cost  of  road  and  working  stock,  considered  as  interest 
oa  money,  amounts  to  as  much  as  the  direct  cost  of  working  a  rail- 
way traffic. 

Out  of  the  whole  cost  thus  arrived  at,  that  of  motor  power — that 
is  to  say,  of  fuel — on  the  average  of  the  English  railways,  is  only 
about  one-tenth.  This,  then,  it  may  be  said,  is  the  utmost  that  could 
be  saved  if  a  costless  source  of  power  could  be  substituted  for  coal. 
In  a  sense  this  is  the  case,  but  in  a  very  limited  sense.  "Wbat  is  the 
margin  of  economy  which  it  may  be  possible  to  attain  with  regard  to 
the  other  portions  of  expenditure  ? 

The  wonderful  advantages  of  the  locomotive  have  been  materially 
diminished,  as  matter  of  cost  in  working,  by  the  &ct  that  the  engines 
have  to  move  their  own  weight.  It  was  foreseen  by  the  engineers  of 
half  a  century  ago  that  this  was  a  very  costly  mode  of  applying 
power.  And  attempts,  characterised  by  extreme  ingenuity,  were  made 
to  avoid  this  loss,  and  to  drive  carriages  at  a  high  speed  by  fixed 
engines.  Xor  were  these  efforts  failures  in  a  mechanical  point  of 
view.  Rope  traction  was  employed  with  success  on  the  Blackwall 
and  other  lines.  Then  a  rope  of  air  was  substituted  for  a  rope  of 
wire,  on  tbe  atmospheric  line.  The  weak  point  of  the  rope-traction 
system  lay  here.  Tbe  slightest  accident  to  rope  or  machinery  stopped 
Uie  whole  line.  The  same  was  the  case  with  the  atmospheric  railway ; 
but  the  main  cause  of  the  fsulure  of  tbe  latter  system  was  the  irre- 
sistible force  with  which  the  heat  of  the  earth  rushed  into  the. partly 
exhausted  tube,  and  raised  the  tension  of  the  rarefied  atmosphere 
within.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  power  of  the  steam-engines 
employed  on  the  South  Devon  railway  was  thus  at  work  in  pumping 
heat  out  of  the  earth. 

The  loss  of  power  involved  by  the  use  of  the  locomotive,  which 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  may  be  taken  at  one-fifth 
^  the  whole  power  produced,  increases  rapidly  with  either  speed  of 
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transit  or  difference  of  level  to  be  surmounted.  At  fifty  miles  an 
liour  the  work  done  by  a  locomotive  is  nearly  double  that  at  ten  miles 
an  hour.  Oa  an  ascent  of  seventy  feet  in  a  mOe,  hardly  perceptive 
to  the  eye,  an  engine  can  drag  only  half  the  load  it  can  dnir  on  a 
level.  At  a  hill  rising  one  foot  in  twenty — a  hill  not  thought  very  fOT- 
midable  in  Cornwall  or  in  Walea^a  locomotive  is  brought  to  a  stand- 
still. It  can  hardly,  or  not  at  all,  crawl  up  such  an  ascent,  and,  as 
generally  regarded,  can  draw  nothing  whatever  on  such  a  pitch. 

Here,  then,  is  the  inherent  weakness  of  the  locomotive  system. 
This  is  the  difficulty  which  led  Robert  Stephenson  to  employ  rope- 
traction,  and  which  led  Samuda,  and  Brunei,  and  VignoUee,  and 
Flachat  to  devote  eo  much  time  and  cost  to  the  delusive  prranises  of 
the  rope  of  air.  The  great  increase  in  useless  weight— that  is  to  say, 
in  proportionate  weight  of  engine  as  compared  to  load— involved  by 
increase  either  in  speed  or  in  severity  of  ascent,  handicaps  the  loco- 
motive the  moment  it  departs  firom  the  speed  of  the  horse  and  the 
level  of  the  shore,  and  rapidly  increases  until  it  becomes  absolutely 
prohibitory. 

This  rigid  demand  for  a  plain  and  level  course  on  the  part  of  the 
steam  horse  not  only  leads  to  increasing  cost  in  working  expenses, 
but  is  the  main  cause  of  the  enormous  cost  per  mile  of  our  r^ways. 
Of  the  40,000^.  per  mile  spent  on  the  railways  of  the  United  King- 
dom, certainly  more  than  half  is  due  to  the  need  of  providing  good 
gradients,  as  they  are  called.  To  cross  the  Alps  with  the  locomotive, 
if  not  physically  impoeslble,  was  considered  so  costly  and  so  uncertain 
as  to  warrant  the  construction  of  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel  at  the  cost  of 
more  than  340,000!.  a  mile.  Certainly  the  iron  horse,  mighty  as  is 
the  work  he  has  performed,  is  not  stabled  and  fed  for  nothing. 
Under  the  Persian  Empire  in  Asia  the  horses  of  '  the  great  king ' 
were  shod  with  silver.  The  locomotive  is  now  served,  in  certain 
cases,  at  a  cost  which  would  pay  for  a  pair  of  solid  silver  rails, 
of  25  Ibe.  each,  to  the  yard  run. 

It  is  now,  we  hope,  evident,  that  it  is  not  the  mere  pittance  of 
the  cost  of  fuel  (one-tenth  of  the  average  cost  of  railway  working)  on 
which  an  improvement  in  the  mode  of  transmitting  power  may  effect 
an  economy.  If  we  can  replace  the  locomotive  by  a  method  of  trans- 
mitting power  which  has  the  advantages,  without  the  drawbacks,  of 
that  wonderful  machine,  we  open  a  prospect  of  which  the  distant 
barriers  are  lost  to  sight  by  the  very  extent  of  the  view.  And  it  is 
for  this  reason  that,  looking  back  to  that  first  trip  with  Robert 
Stephenson  in  1836,  the  writer  entertains  the  conviction  that  we  are 
now  on  the  verge  of  another  revolution  in  the  application  of  mechani- 
cal power  to  the  service  of  man,  of  not  less  importance  than  that 
which  occurred  on  the  invention  of  the  locomotive. 

We  have  no  space  for  more  than  a  cursory  reference  to  those  two 
complemental  inventions  which,  within  the  last  few  months,  have 
advanced  from  the  stage  of  theory  to  that  of  practice.  In  the  trans- 
mission  from  Paris  to  Edinburgh  of  a  chajf;ed  Faure  batteiy  we 
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lecogniae  a  fiuit,  trivial  in  its  positive  value,  incalculable  in  its  sig- 
nificance. In  the  success  of  the  electric  railway  at  Berlin,  and  the 
application  already  of  this  method  of  traction  to  the  underground 
leading  of  coal  in  the  mines  to  the  foot  of  the  shaft,  we  see  a  yet 
mora  distinct  promiBe  of  the  future  subjugation  of  the  great  forcei> 
of  nature  to  the  service  of  man. 

We  have  confined  out  remarks  to  the  subject  of  locomotion,  partly 
because  it  is  one  of  which  the  interest  comes  home  to  everyone,  and 
partly  because  it  is  the  branch  of  mechanical  industry  in  which  the 
greatest  visible  advance  has  been  made  during  the  past  half  century, 
and  in  which  it  may  naturally  be  thought  tbat  the  least  margin  is  left 
for  future  improvement. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  with  the  enormous 
increase  in  the  speed  of  transport,  the  power  of  transportation,  and 
the  economy  of  both  passenger  and  goods  traffic,  has  been  com- 
bined a  loss  of  much  of  the  charm  of  the  old  coach  road.'  M!ore  es- 
pecially is  this  the  case  where  the  scenery  is  most  fitted  to  delight  the 
traveller.  In  rolling  downs,  and  in  mountain  gorges,  the  views  of  the 
scenery  are  for  the  moat  part  obliterated.  Deep  cuttings  and  long 
black  tunnels  replace  the  glorious  prospect,  the  expectation  of  which 
cheered  many  a  traveller  in  a  long  ascent.  Is  it  by  the  aid  of  the 
horse  alone,  it  may  be  asked,  that  an  undulating  course  over  hill  and 
valley  can  be  maintained  ?  Is  mechanical  power  so  non-«lastic  that 
it  is  impossible  to  set  speed  against  steepness,  and  to  run  over  the 
natural  surface  of  the  country,  as  did  the  mail  coaches  over  the  roads 
of  Telford,  at  full  gallop  on  the  level  or  on  a  descent,  and  with  an 
equivalent  slackening  of  pace  when  it  becomes  needful  to  climb  ? 

The  reply  to  this  question  has  been  tacitly  given  by  the  loco- 
motive itself.  We  are  not  speaking  of  what  might  be,  but  of  what  is. 
It  has  been  thought  advisable  fay  the  locomotive  engineer  to  make 
heavy  sacrifices  of  cost  in  order  to  secure  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
same  maximum  inclination  over  the  whole  route  tfaatbe  has  to  traverse. 
The  reasons  are  both  mechanical  and  financial,  and  the  engineer 
will  say  that  he  has  no  concern  with  the  picturesque. 

We  have  different  instances  of  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been  at- 
tempted to  surmount  great  differences  of  level  by  railways.  In  all 
these  cases  the  fact  is  salient  that  the  saving  in  running  friction 
(amounting  to  at  least  three-fourths],  which  is  effected  by  the  use  of 
the  iron  or  steel  rail,  is  the  whole  gain  effected  by  the  system.  The 
pover  of  gravity  is  unchanged  and  unchangeable ;  and  it  takes  as 
much  power  to  raise  a  ton,  or  a  hundred  tone,  to  the  top  of  a  hill  on 
s  railway  as  it  does  on  a  road — if  we  distinguish  between  tbe  resis- 
tance of  the  incline  and  the  other  resistances  to  movement.  Let  us 
glance  for  a  moment  at  one  of  the  most  remarkable  efforts  that  has 
yet  been  made  to  employ  the  locomotive  as  a  climbing  agent,  when  it 
is  a  question  of  getting  over  a  real  mountain. 

The  Fell  engine,  as  applied  to  the  temporary  railway  over  the 
Mont  Genis  Pass,  was  one  of  the  most  successful  attempts  hitherto 
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made  to  overcome  the  difficulty  of  a  steep  ascent  by  a  locomotive.  The 
engine  weighed  twenty-one  tons.  A  third  or  central  rail  was  gripped 
by  special  machinery,  so  that  the  ascent  was  not  limited  by  the  ad- 
hesion of  the  driving  wheel  to  the  rails.  The  train  weighed  UBoally 
twenty-one,  sometimes  twenty-four,  tons,  making  a  total  load  of  fbrt^- 
two  or  forty-five  tons.  The  speed  attained  was  eight  miles  per  boor, 
involving  the  utmost  work  to  perform  which  the  boilers  were  large 
enough  to  make  steam.  The  cost  was  9s.  &-^d.  per  train  mile,  of 
which  the  locomotive  expenditure  was  four  shillings.  The  power  de- 
veloped would  have  drawn  a  train  of  666  tons,  including  weight  of 
engine,  on  a  level  at  the  same  speed.  If  the  locomotive  could  have 
been  dispensed  with,  the  resistance  would  have  been  reduced  to  one 
half  or  even  less  ;  and  a  train  weighing  forty  tons  might  have  run 
over  the  mountain,  with  the  same  expenditure  of  power,  at  the  speed 
of  fifty  miles  an  hour. 

Against'thiB,  however,  has  to  be  set  the  loss,  whatever  it  may  prove 
to  be,  involved  in  any  mode  of  transmitting  power  that  is  substi- 
tuted for  the  locomotive.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  has  to  be  home 
in  mind  that  the  locomotive  exerts  ita  power  under  moat  disadvan- 
tageous conditions  when  it  has  to  climb.  The  work  done  in  taking  a 
given  weight  over  an  incline  of  one  in  twelve  and  a-half,  at  eight  miles 
an  hour,  is  only  about  six  times  as  much  as  that  of  conveying  the 
same  weight  over  a  level  at  fifty  miles  an  hour.  But  the  cost,  as 
very  accurately  ascertained  in  the  case  we  are  enabled  to  quote,  was 
nineteen  times  as  much.  Thus  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  a  disad- 
vantage of  three  to  one  involved  in  that  particular  method  of  em- 
ploying steam  power, 

Assuming,  then,  that  by  the  application  of  the  electric  system  to 
a  mountain  railway  we  are  able  to  dispense  with  the  service  of  the  loco- 
motive it  is  clear  that  the  whole  problem  of  crossing  a  mountainous 
region  of  country  will  be  entirely  changed.  With  locomotive  power, 
not  only  does  the  proportion  of  dead  weight  to  useful  load  increase 
rapidly  with  the  pitch,  but  the  working  of  the  engine  becomes  more 
costly  and  more  disadvantageous  at  the  same  time.  With  aa  electric 
transmission  of  force  produced  by  a  stationary  engine,  the  cost  in- 
curred would  be  in  proportion  to  the  actual  work  done ;  and  the 
values  of  gravity,  of  friction,  and  of  atmospheric  resistance  can  be  so 
exactly  foreseen  and  balanced  by  the  engineer,  that  an  Alpine  pass  will 
be  as  easy  (though  somewhat  more  costly)  to  work  as  a  line  down  the 
level  valley  of  the  Euphrates. 

Fending  that  verification  of  the  statements  of  electricians  on 
which  each  day  may  throw  more  light,  there  is  a  practical  deduction 
of  no  small  importance  to  be  drawn  from  the  above  considerations. 
If  it  be  not  asserted  that  the  day  for  the  construction  of  gigantic  and 
costly  tunnels  is  now  over,  at  all  events  it  must  be  admitted  that  it 
is  wise  to  pause  before  entering  on  any  new  enterprise  of  the  kind, 
which  may  prove  to  be  a  pure  waste  of  money  before  it  can  be  com- 
pleted.   Six  or  seven  millions  sterling  are  now  asked  for  by  different 
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projectora  for  a  new  tiuQel  through  the  Alps.  In  addition  to  the  Mont 
Geois  tunnel,  now  open,  and  to  the  St.  tiothard  tunnel,  of  vhich  the 
perforation  is  complete,  a  third  Alpine  route  is  demanded  by 
France,  and  the  debate  at  present  is,  whether  this  Is  to  pass  under 
Mont  Blanc  or  under  the  Simplon. 

But  in  fiice  of  the  great  probability  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
lay  an  electric  line  over  any  Alpine  pass,  and  to  work  the  traffic  at 
a  definite  and  moderate  cost,  proportioned  to  the  work  actually  done» 
how  untimely  is  the  proposal  to  bury  millions  in  the  bowels  of  the 
mountain  clmin  !  The  Mont  Cenis  tunnel,  it  may  safely  be  antici- 
pated, will  be  one  of  the  first  places  to  which  the  electric  railway 
will  be  applied,  if  the  statementa  of  its  advocates  are  thoroughly 
Terified.  The  streams  of  water  at  either  end  of  that  tunnel  will  pro- 
bably afford  power  sufficient  to  work  the  entire  traffic.  And,  if  this  be 
30,  will  not  the  question  arise,  '  What  will  be  the  use  of  another 
tunnel? '  The  first  reason  for  its  construction,  its  practical  necessity, 
will  be  at  an  end.  The  second  reason,  the  saving  in  the  cost  of 
working,  will  then  lie  in  a  nutshell.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  the 
cost  of  lifting  the  train  to  the  summit  of  the  hill — a  definite  and  not 
very  formidable  cost,  especially  when  water  power  has  to  be  employed. 
On  the  other  hand  is  the  interest  of  money  on  an  outlay  of  from 
2!io,oooi.  to  340,oooi.  per  mile,  which,  when  divided  over  the  traffic, 
if  five  trains  ran  each  way  daily,  would  coat  from  3^.  84.  to  4^.  1 26. 
per  train  mile !  And  this  disproportionate  cost  has  to  be  contrasted 
with  the  9s.  8^(2.  of  the  Pell  line,  and  with  the  reduction  on  that 
figure  which  is  to  be  effected  by  the  abandonment  of  the  locomotive. 

How  the  storage  and  transmission  of  power  may  be  utilised  in 
other  modes  for  the  service  of  man  there  is  now  little  apace  to  indi- 
cate. For  numerous  smaller  industries— for  the  work  of  the  turn?  ■, 
the  smith,  the  carpenter,  the  lapidary,  the  stonemason,  for  the  driving 
of  all  drills  and  lathes  not  already  driven  by  steam  power,  for  the 
lifting  of  weights,  the  loading  and  unloading  of  trucks,  for  giving 
wind  to  the  organs  of  our  churches,  and  even  motive  power  to  the 
sewing  machine— a  force  that  could  be  so  acoumidated  as  to  lose 
nothing  except  when  actually  at  work  would  be  a  boon  of  incalcu- 
lable value.  In  one  way  or  another  we  may  safely  anticipate  that 
the  command  of  such  a  power  for  industries  and  domestic  use 
would  be  of  at  all  events  as  much  service  to  mankind  as  its  appli- 
cation to  locomotive  purposes.  The  glance  backwards  for  nearly 
half  a  century  gives  some  idea  of  the  progress  made  by  indus- 
trial science  in  the  interval — a  progress  which,  although  cradled 
in  this  country,  is  neither  confined  to  our  shores,  nor,  at  the  present 
time,  most  rapid  within  our  territory.  That  a  fresh  leap  in  the 
mighty  course  isat  handthewriterbasnot  theshadowofadoubt.  That 
the  leap  will  be  first  taken  in  England  is  more  problematical.  But 
whertver  it  be  first  taken,  there  will  be  the  countiy  that  put« 
itself  at  the  head  of  the  material  progress  of  the  world. 

F.  B.  CONDEIU 
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The  Rev.  Jeremiah's  Thorn. 

HE  was  a  aleek  sort  of  man,  with  an  unctuous  manner  and 
a  whining  voice ;  his  nose  was  long,  and  his  eyes  had  an 
upward  tendency,  prohably  caused  by  being  so  often  raised  in  prayer, 
for  the  Bev,  Jeremiah  Black  did  not  &il  in  the  outer  observances  of 
hie  religion. 

For  the  last  five  years  he  had  been  labouring  for  the  good  of  souls 
in  the  unromantio  and  old-&8bioned  town  of  Welwood,  the  chief 
recommendation  of  which  was  its  near  proximity  to  one  of  the 
largest  cities  in  the  kingdom. 

Welwood  was  a  hybrid,  combining  the  hoariness  of  age  with  the 
sprightUnesB  of  youth,  displaying  within  its  boundaries,  on  one  side, 
viUity,  in  the  shape  of  coal-pits  and  chimney-stalks ;  and  on  the 
other  beauty,  in  the  shape  of  a  fashionable  skating  loch,  a  &vourite 
cricket-ground,  and  other  well-known  resorts,  circled  by  pretentious 
villas  or  trim  cottages — Welwood  in  the  capacity  of  suburb  to  the 
aforesaid  great  and  neighbouring  city. 

Now  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  was  a  great  power  among  the  occupants 
of  those  respectable  dwellings.  His  heavenward  eyes  might  be  seen, 
and  bis  delectable  voice  heard,  at  most  of  the  festive  occasions  which 
took  place  within  their  walls;  no  chriEtening  being  perfonned  so 
sweetly,  no  wedding  being  iolemnieed  so  devoutly,  as  those  presided 
over  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Black. 

But,  alas  I  in  spite  of  villa  popularity  and  shoddy  enthusiasm,  the 
Bev.  Jeremiah  was  not  happy;  a  thom  rankled  in  his  breast- a 
thorn  which  seemed,  to  his  sensitive  nature,  to  counteract  all  the 
sweetness  of  the  many  roses  which  were  flung  in  his  path. 

It  will  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  said  that  Welwood  was  a 
decidedly  middle-class  sort  of  place,  hut  it  could  boast  of  one  aristo- 
crat— one,  do  I  say  ?  one  whole  family,  whose  estate  lay  at  the  end 
of  the  town,  where  Welwood  merged  into  green  glades  and  sylvan 
forests. 

Sir  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  Lady  Elizabeth  his  spouse,  kept  up 
the  dignity  of  the  family  in  somewhat  frigid  fashion,  while  the  sonu 
of  Merrywood  took  life  as  gaily  as  possible,  and  the  daughters  posed 
gracefully  in  the  capacity  of  youth  and  beauty. 

Merrywood  being  a  large  estate,  when  I  mention  that  it  was  the 
thorn  in  the  sensitive  heart  of  the  Rev.  Jeremiah,  you  can  understand 
how  largely  it  bulked  in  his  life. 

The  Hamiltong,  of  course,  patronised  the  Endowed  Church  of  the 
land,  and  occupied  in  the  parish  kirk  the  uncomfortable  but  aiisto- 
ciatic  position  which  had  belonged  to  the  &mily  from  time  imme- 
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morial,  the  rest  of  Uie  coDgr^atioa  consistiBg  of  a  few  *  old  wives  * 
of  botb  Bezea,  who  calmly  slept  during  the  expodtions  of  the  old 
man  uneloqiient,  who  had  preached  the  church  vacant  those  many 
yeais. 

So  each  Sunday  the  pair  of  greys  from  Menywood  might  be  8een 
dashing  past  the  mange  of  the  Bev.  Jeremiah,  and  the  slighted  parson 
shiver^  as  he  paid  the  penalty  of  Dissent ;  for  he  belonged  to  one  of 
the  numerous  sects  whose  only  bond  of  union  seems  that  strange  and 
mysteriotis  compound  called  human  nature,  the  various  idiosyncrasies 
of  which  shine  as  brightly  in  E.  U.,  R.  P.,  or  other  remarkable 
alphabetic  distinctions.  And  the  reverend  gentleman  would  go  to 
his  pulpit,  and  deliver  an  excellent  discourse  on  the  perils  of  envy 
and  the  evil  of  discontent,  while  his  flock  would  listen  with  rapt 
attention,  little  dreaming  of  the  thorn  that  was  piercing  the  heart  of 
their  adored  pastor. 

It  was  a  thorn  that  was  continually  pricking:  go  where  he  would» 
in  bis  ministrations  around  Welwood,  some  trace  of  Meirywood  was 
sure  to  greet  him.  The  sons  would  Sing  him  a  careless  nod  as  they 
flew  past  on  their  Whitechapel,  or  the  daughters  would  greet  him 
with  dimpling  snule,  which  but  added  fuel  to  the  flame. 

It  was  years  since  he  had  been  introduced  to  the  family,  and  he 
had  met  various  members  often  enough  at  flower  shows  and  funerals, 
at  bazaars  and  railway  stations ;  but  in  vain  did  be  offer  his  tender- 
est  attentions — in  vain  hand  my  lady  into  her  carriage,  and  fetch 
and  carry  for  her  like  the  meanest  of  her  menials — the  friendship  of 
the  Hamiltons  was  denied  him,  and  the  coveted  door  of  Merrywood 
closed. 

What  to  him  was  a  sumptuous  dinner  at  Grecian  Villa,  or  a  tea- 
party  at  Rose  Cottage  ?  The  shut  door  of  Merrywood  stood  between 
him  and  enjoyment,  and  darkened  all  his  social  intercourse.  'The 
day  will  come  I '  he  would  say,  as  the  high-stepper  tossed  the  dust  of 
the  toad  over  his  sacred  garments — '  Oie  day  will  come ! '  and  his 
voice  was  not  quite  so  mellifluous  as  usual,  nor  his  eyes  quite  so 
heavenward  in  their  gaze. 

The  Bev.  Jeremiidi  was  right :  ^  day  did  come,  and  it  happened 
on  this  wise. 

Sauntering  leisurely  along  the  High  Street,  on  his  way  to  condole 
with  a  widow  for  the  loss  of  her  dninken  husband,  he  met  Deacon 
Araott,  who  seized  his  arm  excitedly,  exclaiming, '  Isn't  this  dreadful  ? 
Have  you  not  heard  ? '  and,  without  waiting  for  a  disclaimer, '  Poor 
Jack  Hamilton — killed  ! ' 

'  What  ?  '  cried  the  minister.  '  Where  ?  How  in  all  the  world 
did  that  happen  ? ' 

'  At  the  bicycle  race.  Got  thrown  off',  ur  came  in  collision— or 
something.  Concussion  of  the  brain — instant  death.'  And  Deacon 
Amott  wiped  bis  crimson  forehead,  and  drew  a  long  sigh,  as  he 
thought  of  bis  own  boys. 

The  minister's  face  paled  as  he  listened  to  the  news,  and  instino- 
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tively  his  eyes  turned  towards  Merry  wood,  and  then  looked  inquiringly 
at  the  deacon. 

'  Yes,  you  should  go,'  responded  that  worthy,  decidedly,  to  the 
unspoken  question. 

'  I  would  gladly,'  said  the  reverend  gentleman ;  *  but  you  know — 
they — have  not — ah — they  have  not  courted  my  friendship  exactly.' 
{A  mild  way  of  putting  it,  but  this  was  not  a  time  for  a  Christian  to 
remember  rebuffs.) 

*  Ah  t  you  are  not  the  man,  dear  Mr.  Black,  to  let  anything  stand 
in  the  way  of  duty  ;  think  of  the  privilege  of  having  yov/r  voice  to 
comfort ' 

*  But  they  may  know  already.' 

'  Impossible !  my  Bobert  was  there,  saw  the  whole  affair,  mshed 
to  our  office  in  the  city,  rang  our  telephone  bell,  and  I  have  the  news 
instantly — the  first  in  Welwood,'  and  a  gleam  of  superiority  lit  np 
the  face  of  the  colliery  proprietor;  but  he  quickly  recovered  himself, 
remembering  the  awful  nature  of  the  tidings.  He  resumed : '  I  was 
jufit  on  my  way  to  the  manse,  knowing  that  you  were  the  one  to 
break  the  news ;  it  will  not  come  so  hard  from  the  lips  of  one  of  God's 
messengers.  But,  Mr.  Black,  don't  lose  any  more  time ;'  and,  with  a 
■silent  pressure  of  the  hand,  the  two  parted. 

Shortly  thereafter  the  Bev.  Jeremiah  Black  was  walking  up  the 
avenue  at  Merrywood. 

'  The  day  has  come,'  he  was  saying  to  himBelf  as  he  passed 
between  the  blossoming  chestnuts,  whose  snowy  loveliness  was  all 
unnoticed. 

At  last  he  has  found  a  key  which  will  unlock  the  coveted  door. 
'  Sorrow  makes  people  confidential,'  and  his  head  grows  higher,  and 
bis  step  more  buoyant,  as  he  raises  himself  into  the  position  of /rimtl 
of  the  family,  and  visions  of  driving  beside  my  lady  float  before  his 
eyes.  He  thinks  with  glee  of  the  subdued  pride  with  which  he  will 
mention  to  various  niembeiB  of  bis  fiock  tbat  he  is  goiTig  to  dine  at 
Merrywood,  or  repeat,  with  gU£to,  Sir  Alexander's  opinion  on  the 
tamoos  heresy  case  then  pending. 

A  gleam  of  triumph  was  sparkling  in  his  eye,  but  the  recollection 
of  the  '  occasion '  came  like  a  rude  awakening,  scattering  the  dreams, 
forcing  his  face  into  its  natural  length  and  gravity.  His  heart  wbs 
jubilant,  but  his  face  must  hide  that  fact,  and  luckily  the  features 
made  that  task  efisy. 

In  a  few  minutes  more,  the  great  oak  door,  whose  tmcloeing  he 
had  BO  much  desired,  was  opened,  and  he  was  shown  into  the  library, 
the  footman  informing  him  that  the  family  were  at  dinner,  as  if  the 
importance  of  that  occasion  were  paramount  to  all  other  and  minor 
considerations.  But  the  reverend  gentleman  sent  bis  card  with  an 
ni^ent  request  for  an  immediate  interview. 

Now  that  he  found  himself  within  the  precincts,  the  £ev.  Jere- 
miah did  not  feel  quite  so  elated  as  he  had  anticipated.  True,  the 
occasion  was  a  painful  one,  but  did  that  account  for  the  dread  with 
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which  Le  awaited  the  advent  of  Lady  HamiltoD,  whose  fraezing- 
hautenr  he  felt  in  no  mood  to  meet  ?  He  looked  round  the  room, 
almost  with  a  feeling  of  disappointment ;  things  were  old,  shabby 
somewhat  to  eyes  accustomed  to  the  flowing  grandeur  of  parvenu 
dwellings,  and  the  old  oak  was  dingy  and  a  trifle  depressing. 

The  door  opens,  but  in  place  of  the  expected  stately  figure,  Misa 
Ethel  comes  with  girlish  grace.  Her  iaxm  is  paler  than  it  is  wont 
to  be,  and  aa  she  smiles  the  dimples  are  strangely  invisible,  hut  the 
visitor  does  not  note  these  trifling  signs.  She  extends  a  tiny  hand  to 
the  clergyman,  and  seats  herself  on  a  low  causeiiae,  carelessly  toying 
with  a  fan,  which  seems  more  useful  to  hide  the  curves  of  her  lips 
than  for  its  original  purpose.  Aa  soon  as  she  bad  looked  towards  the 
visitor,  hundreds  of  jokes  at  his  peculiarities  arise  with  importunate 
remembrance,  and  it  is  with  difBculty  that  she  restrains  the  tendency 
to  laughter  which  she  is  too  well  bred  to  indulge  in,  and  mutters  an 
interrelation  as  to  '  the  honour  of  this  visit.' 

The  Rev.  Jeremiah  raises  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  pointing  to- 
wards the  window,  says  solemnly, '  Miss  Hamilton,  the  sun  shines  od 
the  just  and  on  the  unjust.' 

'He  the  just,  I  the  unjust,'  supposes  that  young  lady,  making  no 
comment  save  to  bow  a  polite  assent  to  that  long-established  tmism. 

'  You  will  be  surprised  to  see  me  here  to-day.' 

*  Indeed  I  am — but,'  she  hastens  to  add  courteously, '  very  pleased 
to  see  you,  Mr.  Black,  I  assure  you.*  And  again  the  fan  was  in 
active  requisition. 

'  I  thank  you,'  responded  the  reverend  gentleman,  effusively ; '  but 
if  you  were  omniscient,  my  dear  young  lady,  if  you  could  see  into  this 
heart  of  mine — if  you  could  know  what  fell  secret  is  here,'  tapping 
the  region  where  that  organ  is  supposed  to  reside. 

'  Oh,  Mr.  Black,  I  am  sure  a  good  man  like  you  cannot  carry 
about  any  "  fell  secrets,"  as  you  call  them  ; '  and  for  the  first  time 
the  dimples  began  to  appear. 

*  Jest  not,'  returned  the  clergyman  gravely,  shaking  his  head  as 
if  in  reproof — '  jest  not,  there  is  a  time  to  laugh  and  a  time  to 
weep.  AJas  that  this  is — not  quite  a  suitable  time  for  laughter  I '  The 
blue  eyes  were  opening  wider  and  wider  as  he  went  on,  and  the  fan 
became  more  useful  than  ever ;  but  the  monotonous  voice  goes  on^ 
'  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way— in  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in 
death.    Ah,  my  dear  young  Miss  Hamilton,  my  heart  bleeds  for  you.' 

*  Mr.  Black,  indeed  you  are  alarming  me ;  is  there  anything 
wrong  F  *  says  the  girl,  still  fointly  smiling,  as  she  begins  to  believe 
that  the  reverend  gentleman  is  in  danger  of  losing  what  measure  of 
brains  be  possesses.  '  Please  be  kind  enough,  Mr.  Black,  to  tell  me 
right  out  what  it  is,  I  can  bear  anything  better  than  suspense ; '  and 
the  girl  taps  her  little  foot  imperiously. 

But  a  sigh  from  the  reverend  gentleman  is  the  only  response,  and 
he  resumes  in  a  more  lugubrious  voice  than  before,  *  To  think  that  J — 
I  who  would  not  hurt  a  fly — am  sent  as  a  messenger  of  woe  to  this 
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illustrious  dwelling  I '  (looking  rouod  at  the  dingy  old  oak) ;  '  to  tiunk 
that  the  Lord  should  have  eent  me  to  pour  bdJin  into  your  woundBl 
Ah,  Miss  HamiltoD,  what  poor  short-sighted  mortals  we  are!  Hot 
llttJe  we  know  what  a  day  niay  bring  forth  I  One  is  taken  and 
another  left.   But  we  must  bow — yes,  ftfiss  Hamilton,  we  must  bow  to 

the  Almighty,  and  learn  to  say,  "  Thy  will " '    Here  the  dergy- 

man  fairly  broke  down,  the  rest  of  his  remarks  being  lost  in  the 
recesses  of  white  cambric. 

*  Mr.  Black,'  said  the  girl,  rising  and  laying  her  hand  on  his  am 
— '  Mr.  Black,  I  can  stand  this  no  longer.  For  my  sake,  tell  me  the 
truth  at  once  :  what  is  this  terrible  thing  ?  Is  it  not  enough  that  we 
have  Jack  lying  upstairs  with  a  broken  arm  ?  and  what  can  have  hap- 
pened now  r     Is  it  papa  ?  or,  oh !  is  it ' 

The  fiev.  Jeremiah  had  risen  inBtantly  on  the  mention  of  Jack's 
condition,  the  tears  had  taken  a  hasty  departure,  and  he  gasped  oat, 
*  Then — he's— not— killed—  after  all  ? ' 

'  Oh,  if  you  mean  Jack,*  cried  the  girl,  with  a  sigh  of  relief;  but 
the  reverend  and  delioata  breaker  of  bad  news  waited  to  hear  no  ex- 
planation, but,  seizing  his  hat,  made  a  most  unceremonious  adieu  and 
hasty  exit. 

Miss  Ethel  Hamilton  stared  after  his  retreating  form,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  there  came  from  her  lips  a  strange,  low,  rippling  laugh, 
the  echo  of  which  sounded  through  Welwood  and  the  clubs  of  5ie 
neighbouring  city  for  the  orthodox  nine  days  thereafter. 

Hklek  K.  Wiuon. 
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r  imitation  is  the  most  eincere  form  of  flattery,  the  Liberal  party 
have  every  reaeoa  to  be  satisfied  with  the  action  of  the  Oppositioii 
daring  the  paat  month.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  that  addreBses 
to  la^e  popular  audiences  upon  political  matters  were  treated  with 
much  contemptuous  ridicule  by  ConservativQ  statesmen  and  Ckinser- 
vative  writers.  Those  who  made  them  were  described  as  '  stumping 
the  country,'  'playing  the  demagogue,'  and  likened  to  the  Kleon 
and  Hyperbolua  of  Peloponnesian  notoriety.  Now  the  most  persistent 
KleoDs  are  members  of  the  Conservative  aristocracy,  and  it  would  be 
difGcult  to  decide  by  which  political  party  most  '  stumping '  is  done. 
Tb(>ugh  we  note  the  fact,  we  do  not  complain  of  it.  It  is  well  it  is 
80.  As  opposition  by  the  sword  has  fortunately,  in  this  country  at 
least,  given  way  to  opposition  by  the  tongue,  it  is  only  proper  that 
all  parties  should  come  fairly  into  the  field  and  endeavour  to  conquer 
by  the  use  of  what  are  the  only  legitimate  weapons  of  popular 
government.  All  the  leading  politicians  of  the  present  generation 
have  risen  to  eminence  by  the  power  of  the  tongue.  The  abolition 
of  the  Com  I^aws  was  due  to  the  oratory  of  Cobden  and  Bright,  and 
all  the  great  victories  of  the  present  Premier  have  been  mainly  gained 
by  his  resistless  eloquence.  In  South  Lancashire  in  1865  and  in 
Midlothian  in  1880  it  'wielded  at  will  the  fierce  democratic,' 
and  during  the  past  month  it  has  reaped  the  fruits  of  victory 
in  Leeds  and  in  the  City.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  speaking  to 
audiences  outside  Parliament  ie  yearly  becoming  more  important, 
and  those  who  wish  to  retain  their  seats  or  to  hold  the  seals  of  ofGce 
must  devote  more  and  more  of  their  time  to  addressing  their  different 
constituents. 

It  is  said  that  interest  in  the  debates  of  the  House  of  Commons 
it  not  anything  like  as  great  as  it  used  to  be,  aud  it  is  possible  that 
during  the  last  two  sessions  there  have  been  such  floods  of  words  on 
not  the  most  interesting  topics  that  the  public  generally  have  been 
nauseated  with  the  long  columns  of  debates  that  appeared  day  after 
day  in  the  morning  papers.  Fortunately,  the  speeches  made  to  pro- 
vincial audiences  are  not  of  daily  occurrence,  and  the  press  shows 
a  wise  discretion  in  those  it  publishes  at  length,  and  those  of  which  it 
onlygives  a  brief  summary. 

T^e  chief  advantages  of  such  addresses  are  for  the  people  them- 
selves to  whom  they  are  given.  The  desire  to  hear  politics  discussed 
by  their  representatives  is  very  strong  amidst  the  great  body  of 
electors,  and  there  are  few  towns  or  districts  where  the  largest  room 
in  the  place  is  not  crammed  when  it  is  known  that  they  are  going  to 
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speak ;  and  the  interest  is  of  course  inteoBiBed  if  any  leader  of  either 
of  the  political  parties  can  be  induced  to  be  present. 

There  are  many  who  complaiii  of  all  this  '  speechifying,'  and 
express  great  wearinesd  of  this  perpetual  war  of  words,  aod  would  be 
glad  if  when  Parliament  weie  prorogued  they  were  allowed  to  enjoy 
the  recess  in  peace  and  quietude.  Considering,  however,  who  the 
electors  of  the  country  are,  and  the  grave  responsibility  which  rests 
upon  them  in  the  execution  of  their  trusts,  it  ia  to  be  hoped  that  the 
attention  paid  to  them,  by  frequently  addressing  them,  will  inereMe 
rather  than  decrease.  As  has  been  remarked,  England  is  not  obIt 
a  self-governing  country.  It  governs  despotically  two  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  Asiatics  in  the  East,  and  has  a  powerful  voice  in  the 
government  of  colonies  and  dependencies  in  all  parts  of  the  glohe. 
The  vice  of  party  government  is,  that  it  makes  not  merely  home 
politics  what  are  called  party  questions,  but  it  attacks  or  defends 
everything  done  by  the  government  of  the  day  in  Europe,  in  India, 
and  throughout  our  colonial  empire,  in  a  party  spirit.  The  only 
possible  mode  of  diminishing  the  evils  natiu^ly  arising  Irom  tl^ 
system  is  to  give  the  people  in  whose  bands  the  franchise  rests  the 
fullest  information ;  and  though  the  information  given  by  party 
orators  is  often  one-sided  and  misleading,  in  the  long  run  it  will  he 
supplemented  and  corrected  by  orators  of  the  opposite  party.  The 
affording  the  great  mass  of  the  people  the  opportunity  of  comparing 
the  different  statements  of  the  different  speakers,  and  the  compelling 
them  as  it  were  to  discuss  them  amongst  themselves,  and  to  come  to 
some  sort  of  a  decision  upon  them,  is  itself  a  political  edacation,  and 
tends  to  interest  and  instruct  them.  The  past  month  has  afforded 
them  ample  food  for  refiection.  Those  of  them  that  arrive  at  a  true 
judgment  of  the  Afghan,  South  African,  and  Irish  questions  will 
have  to  exercise  great  critical  discrimination  upon  the  so-called  &cts 
that  have  been  so  diversely  presented  to  them. 

Lord  Carnarvon  at  Burton ;  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  at  Beverley, 
Newcastle,  and  Edinburgn ;  Lord  Salisbury  at  Newcastle,  and  the  Prime 
Minister  at  Leeds,  have  all  been  speaking  history ;  and  ic  is  for  the 
constituencies  to  decide  which  historical  accounts  are  the  true  ones. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  orators  have  presumed  largely 
upon  the  ignorance  of  their  audiences. 

If  the  two  noble  lords  who  in  the  last  Oovemment  held  the  re- 
spective o£Scea  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  that  for 
India,  had  been  well  advised,  they  wonld  not  have  alluded  to  the 
Transvaal  or  to  A%hanistan.  The  policy  they  initiated  has  be^  dis- 
cussed over  and  over  ^ain,  and  throughout  the  country  the  opinion 
is  almost  unanimous  that,  whether  the  action  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment with  regard  to  them  is  to  be  approved  or  not,  the  policy  of  both 
Lord  Carnarvon  and  Lord  Salisbury  was  wrong.  It  was  a  new  policy 
in  both  cases,  and  in  both  cases  the  direct  result  of  the  policy  ha» 
been  disastrous  both  to  this  country  and  to  the  countries  intended  to 
be  annexed.     When  M,  Ollivier  declared  war  on  the  part  of  France 
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againat  Germany  be  boasted  he  would  do  it  '  with  a  light  heart.'  It 
might  have  been  thought  that  the  frightful  calamitiea  which  followed, 
and  which  bowed  his  countrymen  down  to  the  ground,  would  have 
almost  driven  him  out  of  hie  mind ;  but  as  we  loiow  it  did  not,  and 
be  himself,  bo  far  from  being  abashed  at  the  ruin  he  had  caused,  was 
quite  ready  to  hold  up  his  head  again  and  lead  his  country  to  fresh 
disaster  if  they  would  only  let  Mm.  Fortunately  they  did  not.  So 
with  the  two  Conservative  lords.  For  the  millions  of  the  people's 
mon^  that  has  been  spent,  for  t^e  blood  that  has  been  uselessly  died, 
and  for  the  loss  of  prestige,  both  in  a  political  and  military  point  of 
view,  which  the  country  has  sustained  in  consequence  of  their  action, 
there  is  not  one  word  of  regret  expressed  by  either  of  them.  So  far 
from  being  chastened  by  adversity,  they  seem  to  be  hardened ;  and  the 
one  resource  they  both  adopt  for  atoning  for  the  errors  of  their  past 
is  to  &11  foul  of  the  statesman  who  is  trying  to  mitigate  the  evils 
they  have  brought  upon  their  country,  and  treat  him  to  language  of 
unnecwsary,  and,  in  Lord  Salisbury's  case,  of  coarse  obloquy. 
Hiey  cannot  now  plead  ignorance  of  the  facts  in  r^ard  to  either 
the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  and  the  attempted  annexation  of 
Afghanistan,  yet  their  account  of  them,  addressed  to  popular  audiences, 
appears  to  us  unblusbingly  misleading. 

It  is  a  pity  that  at  such  meetings  as  those  they  have  been  attending 
there  is  not  present  some  such  kind  of  a  personage  as  a  Devil's  Advo- 
cate, who,  by  a  judicious  system  of  catechising  the  speakers,  could  give 
the  different  audiences  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  validity  of  their 
statements.  For  instance.  Lord  Carnarvon  insisted  on  the  fact  that 
the  sole  reason  of  his  consenting  to  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal 
was  that  the  Boers  desired  it,  and  the  burthen  of  his  complaint 
against  the  present  Government  was  that  they  should  give  way 
to  the  caprice  of  the  Boers  in  again  wishing  to  be  independent.  A 
Devil's  Advocate  might  have  asked  him  whether  the  evidence  of  the 
Boers'  desire  to  be  annexed  was  the  fact  that  on  the  very  day  of 
annexation  the  existing  Government  protested  against  it  as  he^tily 
as  they  oould,  and  that  shortly  after  the  annexation  in  1877,  and 
again  in  1878,  deputations  came  over  to  this  country  representing 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  male  population  of  the  country,  and 
protested  and  ai^ued  in  the  warmest  terms  against  it  P  He  might 
have  asked  whether  the  Government  was  so  strongly  convinced  of  the 
loyal  acquiescence  of  the  Boers  to  the  Queen's  Government,  that  as 
a  reward  for  this  loyalty  tbey  dare  not  summons  the  Volkuaad  for 
the  space  of  three  years,  but  left  the  whole  country  to  be  governed 
despotically  by  one  man,  and  when  tbey  did  formulate  a  scheme 
of  goverament,  it  was  based,  not  on  a  popular  vote,  but  the 
nomination  of  the  Crown.  Such  questions  might  have  disturbed  the 
equanimity  of  Uie  speaker,  but  they  would  have  done  much  to 
elucidate  the  sulgect,  and  the  chances  are  that  the  opinions  of  the 
atidience  wonld  have  been  expressed  Id  a  different  way  to  what  they 
were.  It  is  pofisible  that  those  now  in  power  noi^t  have  adopted  a 
So.  633  (to.  czLin.  K.  s.)  3  A 
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better  line  of  policy  tban  they  have  done  in  de&Iing  with  the  affairs 
as  they  found  them  in  the  Transvaal,  and,  at  any  rate,  it  is  easy  to 
uoderatand  that  opinion  on  the  subject  may  be  divided ;  but  it  is 
very  difficult  to  see  bow  there  can  be  two  opinione  as  to  the  policy  of 
the  original  annexation.  The  policy  wan  initiated  either  by  aistake, 
or,  if  designedly,  most  hypocritically.  If  Lord  Carnarvon  as  Colonial 
ScHcretary  believed  at  the  time  that  the  Boers  wanted  annexation,  he 
would  render  a  real  service  to  history  by  informing  the  public  upon 
what  evidenoe  he  based  bis  opinion.  If  he  had  this  belief  in  the 
first  instance,  say,  in  April  1S77,  had  he  it  still  after  the  deputa>- 
tion  arrived  that  same  year  and  the  year  after  ?  It  would  also  be 
well  if  he  would  explain  whether,  havinf^  found  that  his  belief  in  the 
first  instance  was  wrong,  he  was  ashamed  to  confess  it ;  and  whether 
it  is  part  of  his  policy  when  he  has  made  a  mistake  to  stick  to  it. 

The  utter  hypocrisy  of  the  plea  of  annexation  is  one  of  the  moet 
unpleasant  features  of  the  case.  Had  the  annexation  been  neoeaaary 
for  the  maintenance  of  British  power  in  South  Africa,  in  our  opinion, 
and  we  believe  in  the  opinion  of  the  great  majority  of  the  naticms, 
the  Qevemment  would  have  been  perfectly  justifi^  in  making  it ; 
but  then  they  should  have  said  so  boldly,  and  not  tried  to  hoodwink 
tlie  world  by  the  transparent  &llacy  that  the  only  cause  of  our  ac- 
tion was  kindly  conBideration  for  tbe  feelings  of  the  owners  of  the 
country  beyond  the  Vaal.  It  is  really  hard  to  conceive  how  those 
who  are  genuinely  proud  of  the  dignity  and  honour  of  the  empire  can 
help  blushing  when  they  hear  their  statesmen  playing  such  & 
humiliating  part  as  that  played  by  Lord  CamarvoQ  at  Burton.  All 
human  beingt^,  including  Cabinet  Ministers,  are  liable  to  commit  mia- 
takes,  and  this  country  is  certainly  not  slow  to  make  allowance  for 
them ;  but  what  is  repugnant  to  the  English  mind  is  for  those  who 
make  the  mistakes  not  to  confess  them,  but  to  try  and  palm  them  off 
upon  others  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  This  is  what  Lord 
Carnarvon  baa  been  attempting  to  do,  and  in  doing  so  he  has  oer- 
tainly  damaged  and  not  increased  bis  reputation. 

Both  the  country  and  the  Government  are  at  this  time  in  a 
most  diEElcult  position  through  Ms  policy.  They  are  just  in  one  of 
those  awkward  situations  when  it  is  hard  to  say  whi(^  is  best — to 
recede  or  go  forward.  Whichever  course  they  pursue  there  must  be 
certain  disadvantages.  It  would  probably  have  been  best  if,  after 
the  election  of  1880,  the  Government  had  entirely  reversed  the 
policy  of  their  predecessors,  and  given  back  to  the  Boers  the  ooontry 
as  they  possessed  it  prior  to  April  12,  1877  ;  but  it  is  very  doubtfid 
indeed  whether  the  country  would  have  approved  their  action,  and  it 
is  quite  certain  that  the  Opposition  woi^d  have  treated  them  to  aa 
strong  a  dose  of  abuse  in  the  one  case  as  the  other.  Sir  Michael 
Hicks  Beach's  last  tel^ram  is  dated  March  10,  18S0,  and  in  it  he 
announces  the  strong  determination  of  this  country  to  stand  by  its 
policy.  Had  the  present  Government,  upon  conung  into  office,  imme- 
ly  sent  out  orders  conceived  in  a  contrary  spirit  they  would  have 
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received  homilies,  couched  in  the  etrongeet  language,  od  their  perverse 
desire  to  fulfil  Lord  Beacomfield'a  prophecies  and  disiatef^rate  tbe 
empire.  As  things  now  stand  it  is  for  the  Boers  to  recognise  the 
difficolties  of  the  situation.  As  a  matter  of  power,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  country  could  exterminate  them  if  it  wished.  It 
ira8  hecaase  of  our  strength  that  the  Government,  finding  themselves 
in  the  wrong,  were  not  ashamed  to  confess  and  make  restitution. 
But  if  the  Boers  attribute  our  action  to  a  wrong  canse,  and  think 
that  restitution  was  made  because  they  defeated  our  soldiers  in 
engagements  which  unfortunately  our  own  side  brought  on,  Uiey  are 
labouring  under  an  error  which  must  be  &tal  to  themselves.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  civilised  world  this  country  did  everything  by  way  of 
restitution  that  they  could,  and  more  than  most  countries  would 
have  done.  Even  admitting,  as  most  do,  our  original  error,  more 
cannot  be  expected ;  and,  much  as  all  must  lament  the  shedding  of 
more  blood  in  a  cause  which  at  heart  the  whole  nation  dislikes,  still, 
should  the  Boets  penist,  tiie  obligation  is  peremptory,  and  Lord 
Carnarvon  may  reflect  that  his  ill-starred  policy  has  caused  more 
suffering  than  some  months  i^  was  anticipated.  He  may  try  to 
draw  the  eyes  of  his  coontiy  &om  himself  and  turn  them  on  tbe 
erron  of  his  successors,  but  the  attempt  will  only  make  more 
apparent  his  blunders  in  the  first  instance,  and  his  disingenuouaiess 
ID  the  second. 

As  with  Lord  Carnarvon  so  with  Lord  Salisbury.  A  Devil's  Ad- 
vocate would  have  been  a  very  useful  individual  at  Newcastle  on  tbe 
occasion  of  the  recent  Conservative  gathering.  Lord  Salisbury  is 
generally  original,  and  not  often  a  copyist,  except,  since  his  conver- 
sion to  Dtsraeliism,  of  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  late  great 
master.  But  at  Newcastle  he  imitated  Lord  Carnarvon  at  Burton. 
The  Afghan  question  is  perhaps  too  big  a  one  to  shun,  and  therefore, 
though  he  caused  far  more  disaster  there  than  did  Lord  Carnarvon 
and  his  successor  in  South  Africa,  and  though  the  settlement  made 
ly  Lord  Hartington  has  been  thorou^y  successful — more  so  than 
was  even  anticipated  by  its  supporters — still  he  took  the  bull  by  the 
horns  and  went  full  tilt  at  the  Government,  as  though  they  were  the 
cause  of  our  troubles  there,  and  as  though  they  bad  weakened  our 
position  in  India.  His  self-complacency  would  have  been  consider- 
ably disturbed  if,  before  that  assemblage  of  keen  north-countrymen, 
there  had  been  the  Devil's  Advocate  to  ask  him  whether  it  was  true 
that  he  had  requested  Loid  Nortbtvook  to  try  and  deceive  the  late 
Ameer,  and  that  Lord  Northbrook  had  declined,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence Lord  Lytton  had  been  sent  out  and  had  tried  and  had  failed. 

In  his  speech  at  Newcastle  the  word  '  dirt '  seemed  to  have  a 
queer  fascination  for  the  leader  of  the  Conservative  party  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  It  is  not  a  nice  word  at  best,  though  in  the  course 
of  ordinary  life  it  must  occasionally  be  made  use  of.  But  the  noUe 
Marquis,  with  a  strange  sense  of  refinement,  seemed  to  revel  in  its 
use,  and  tried  hard  to  bespatter  her  Majesty's  Government  with  as 
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much  of  it  as  he  could.  If  the  phrase  '  dirty  work '  is  to  be  used, 
could  it  be  applied  to  anything  more  fittingly  than  to  his  own  dis- 
ingeniious  plui  of  deceiving  the  Ameer?  Lord  Northbrook  declined 
with  the  true  instincts  of  an  English  gentleman,  and  in  language 
which  one  would  have  thought  would  have  caused  Lord  Saliabury'B 
blood  to  tingle,  to  do  the  '  dirty  work.'  Unfortunately,  someone  wu 
quickly  found  to  do  it,  and  tjie  country  has  Buffered  and  he  been 
rewarded  in  consequence. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  both  Lord  Carnarvon  and  Lord  Salis- 
bury have  done  more  harm  than  good  to  their  own  cause  by  tiie 
course  they  adopted  at  Burton  and  Newcastle.  Their  misrepresoita- 
tions  of  the  real  tacts  of  the  case  in  both  instances  were  too  transparent 
to  mislead  many,  and  the  fact  of  the  people  knowing  that  tiiey  tried 
to  mislead  is  sure  to  damage  their  authority.  The  most  &tal  danger 
at  present  threatening  the  Conservative  party  is  the  prominent  place 
Lord  Salisbury  is  taking  in  its  lead.  It  is  evident  that  he  is  not 
content  to  be  merely  l^er  of  the  House  of  Lords.  He  wishes  to  be 
leader  of  the  party  and  first  Minister  of  the  Crown  whenever  the 
party  again  gets  a  chance,  and  to  snuff  out  Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 
At  Newcastle  he  practically  took  the  lead,  and  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  in  the  Commons  had  to  play  second  fiddle  to  the  leader 
of  the  Peers.  In  Lord  Salisbury's  view  this  is  probably  according  to 
the  natural  fitness  of  things — the  Commons  should  always  play  second 
fiddle  to  the  Lords ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  the  country  will  evn  be 
in  accord  with  him.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  Is  certainly  not  an 
exhilarating  speaker  to  a  popular  audience,  but  he  always  talks 
common  sense,  and  when  he  speaks  history  he  does  it  correctly,  and 
the  consequence  is  he  is  trusted  and  considered  safe.  But  we 
suspect  there  is  a  very  small  minority  indeed  in  the  country  who 
have  any  trust  in  Lord  Salisbury,  and  the  idea  of  his  having  any  of 
tJiie  nation's  power  in  his  hands  would  create  alarm  amidst  ^e  great 
majority  of  the  dectors.  If  he  is  of  necessity  to  be  the  leader  of  the 
Conservative  party,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  party — that  is  to  say,  if 
they  desire  to  be  in  office.  If  they  are  content  to  be  in  OppodtioD, 
be  is  a  vigorous  attacker  and  an  amusing  opponent.  In  office  he  is 
a  danger. 

But,  notwithstanding  his  gift£  of  oratory,  he  seems  to  have  bem 
surpassed  at  Newcastle  by  Mr.  Edward  Clarke.  The  London  papers, 
of  course,  did  not  give  bis  speech  at  length,  but  those  who  beud  it 
and  those  who  read  it  in  the  provincial  papers  give  htm  the  palm. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  member  for  Plymouth  is  a  valu- 
able accession  to  his  party.  For  some  reason  or  other  Conservative 
lawyers  of  any  real  power  have  been  rare  for  the  last  several  years. 
Lord  Cairns  is  no  doubt  a  tower  of  strength  in  himself,  and  both  Sir 
John  Holker  and  Sir  Hardinge  CKffard  have  a  deservedly  high  repn- 
taticm  as  lawyers  and  as  advocates,  and  in  tiie  House  of  Commons 
are  popular  and  respected;  but  whoi  t^ese  three  have  been  men- 
tioned the  roll  is  finished.    There  have  been  for  some  tune,  and 
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there  are  now,  other  harriaters  in  the  House  on  the  ConBervative 
side,  bat  up  to  the  present  time  neither  in  the  House  noi  in  their 
own  profession  have  the;  risen  beyond  Ute  rank  of  respectable  me- 
diocrity. Mr.  Clarke  is  tbe  youngest  of  the  Tor;  legal  brotherhood, 
but  he  has  quickly  risen  to  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  is  already  singled 
out  as  the  successor  of  the  late  Attorney  and  Solicitor-Generals.  He 
-combines  the  two  qualities  of  being  an  able  speaker  in  the  House 
and  a  popular  orator  on  the  platform.  It  is  often  said  somewhat 
cynically  that  barristers  rise  in  their  {Hofession  first,  and  then  chooee 
tlteir  aide  in  politics,  and  the  choice  is  supposed  to  depend  upon  their 
interests.  This  cannot  be  said  of  Mr.  Clarke.  From  the  day  he  was 
called  to  the  bar,  and  even  before,  when  as  a  student  be  used  to 
take  part  in  the  legal  debating  societies,  he  has  been  a  Tory  by 
-conviction,  and,  we  are  afraid  we  must  add,  one  of  the  old  narrow 
school.  But  his  convictions  are  genuine,  and  it  is  this  which  gives 
snch  force  to  his  popular  addresBes.  With  a  great  deal  that  he  said 
At  Newcastle  we  entirely  disagree,  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  recog- 
nise that  he  spoke  in  a  spirit  of  earnest  and  sincere  conviction,  and 
easy  to  understand  how  such  an  audience  as  he  was  addressing  could 
be  carried  away  by  his  eloquence. 

In  attacking  ^e  Irish  policy  of  the  Government  he  touched  upon 
a  subject  which  was  sure  to  be  uppermost  in  the  thoughts  of  those 
whom  he  addressed,  and  the  chances  are  that  if  he  had  spoken  a  few 
days  later  his  criticism  would  have  been  as  severe,  but  he  would 
have  made  this  distinction :  mstead  of  favoariog  the  Ministers  with 
advice  as  to  what  they  ought  to  do,  he  would  have  announced  his 
approval  of  their  present  action,  but  told  them  it  should  have  been 
done  long  ago.  This  will  be  tbe  re&ain  of  Conservative  speeches  for 
the  rest  of  the  recess ;  and  &om  the  point  of  view  of  what  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  terms  the  '  loyal  and  patriotic  citizen,'  it  is  much  to  be 
r^retted.  The  present  is  no  time  for  making  party  capital  out  of 
Iri^  troubles.  It  is  absolutely  certain  that  no  change  of  Govern- 
ment would  better  matters,  not  even  if  there  were  the  slightest 
prospect  of  a  change ;  and  it  therefore  behoves  all  parties  to  support 
cordially  the  Government  that  is  in  power. 

At  Uie  same  time,  it  is  impossible  not  to  take  into  consideration 
what  would  have  been  the  state  of  Ireland  now  and  the  policy  pursued 
towards  it  had  the  late  Government  not  been  displaced.  The  evils 
that  are  now  bearing  such  disastioua  fruit  did  not  originate  under 
the  present  rigvme.  Under  the  rule  of  Lord  BeaconsfiekL'a  Cabinet 
agrarian  crimes  annually  increased  from  1875,  commencing  with  tbe 
modest  number  of  65,  and  swelling  out  to  nearly  900  in  1 879.  Under 
it  tbe  Laud  League  was  bom,  and  Obstruction  fint  made  itself  felt  as 
■a  real  power.  All  the  then  boisterous  though  not  vigorous  Irish  Secre- 
tary did  was  to  imprison  some  tenth-rate  agitators  and  let  them  out 
again,  and  the  result  was  that  when  the  present  Ministry  came  into 
office  they  found  agrarian  crime  on  the  increase,  obstruction  flourish- 
ing, and  the  Land  I^eague  firmly  established.    Now,  had  the  late 
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GoTemment  had  another  lease  of  power,  it  is  a  subject  of  legitimate 
curiosity  to  ioquiie  what  they  would  have  done.  No  (me  wm 
better  acquainted  with  tbe  deep-seated  disease  of  Ireland  than  Lord 
fieacoDsfield.  He  had  correctly  gauged  tbe  sitnation,  and  was  per- 
fectly alive  to  the  dangers  t^at  were  brooding.  If  he  bad  been  in 
power,  and  bad  the  prospect  of  another  six  years  of  office,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  bis  party  would  have  compelled  bim  to  adopt  a 
coercive  measure  at  once,  and  to  endeavour  again  to  put  down  Irish 
discontent  by  force.  Had  he  attempted  to  do  so,  there  can  be  so 
doubt  be  would  not  have  had  tbe  nation  at  his  hack.  The  mar 
jority  which  returned  him  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  steadfast ;  but 
&  la^  minority,  nearly  half  tbe  nation,  would  bare  been  against 
him,  and  with  this  powerful  minority  discontented,  and  tbe  Irish  in 
revolt,  the  situation  would  have  been  &r  graver  than  it  ia  now.  It  is 
admitted  by  all  that  a  variety  of  mistakes  have  been  made  in  British 
government  of  Ireland  ;  and,  rightly  or  wrongly,  two  years  ago  there 
was  a  firm  conviction  on  the  part  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people 
that  the  evils  the  Irish  complained  of  were  due  to  misgovemment, 
and  might  be  remedied  hy  legislation.  With  these  penetrated  by 
this  conviction,  it  was  almost  impOBsible  to  resort  to  force  without 
an  effort  to  remedy  the  evils  by  legislation.  This  caused  the  difficulty 
of  the  present  Government  when  they  came  into  office.  They  have 
been  severely  blamed  for  not  continuing  the  Coercive  Acts  then  in  force. 
The  time  for  these  to  expire  happened  soon  after  they  entered  into 
office,  and  had  they  attempted  to  revive. them,  there  can  be  no  doabt 
but  that  they  would  have  received  a  very  half-hearted  support  from 
their  own  jrarty,  and  support  with  jeers  from  tbe  Opposition.  They 
preferred,  therefore,  to  try  conciliation,  and  immediately  after  their 
aooeeeicm  to  office,  and  throughout  the  autnmn  of  last  yesr,  they  ware 
evidently  in  hopes  that  a  conciliatory  policy  might  be  successful. 
They  have  been  disappointed,  and  with  them  the  nation  at  large ;  bnt 
now  that  force  has  to  be  resorted  to,  the  Ministry  can  feel  that  they 
will  receive  no  half-hearted  support  from  England,  Scotland,  Wales, 
and  even  from  large  portions  of  Ireland,  for  the  conviction  ie  gene- 
ral, both  here,  in  Europe,  and  in  America,  that  every  effort  that  a 
humane  Government  could  make  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  a 
Buffering  population  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government, 
and  that  now  they  have  but  one  coarse  open  to  them  to  maintain  law 
and  order. 

Though  misgovemment  may  be  responsible  for  many  of  the  ills 
that  affect  Ireland,  the  action  of  Mr.  Pamell  and  his  f<^ower6  is  re- 
sponsible for  far  more,  and  tbe  longer  be  was  at  liberty  the  more 
would  these  ills  have  increased  in  intensity.  It  should  not  be  foigot- 
ten  that  Mr.  Butt  and  Mr.  Shaw  were  the  leaders  of  what  Is  ealled 
the  Irish  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  these  two  leaders 
were  as  anxious  as  men  could  be  to  have  l^islative  remedies  applied 
to  their  country ;  but  Mr.  Pamell  has  entirely  broken  away  from  thrir 
lead,  and  though  a  much  younger  man  than  Mr.  Shaw,  has  supplanted 
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him  by  outlndding  him  Id  Ms  demand  for  what  he  says  Ireland 
nants.  Though  in  Parliament  Mr.  Pamell  uses  cautious  language* 
and  tries  to  t^  his  ultimate  aim,  on  the  platftxin  in  the  recess  be 
has  not  done  so,  and  there  now  can  be  no  possible  doubt  to  any  rea^ 
KHiable  man  that  he  and  his  followers  demand,  or  make  their  dupes 
think  they  demand,  entire  separation  from  this  country,  and  that 
the  machinery  of  the  Land  League  is  being  made  use  of  for  this 
purpose. 

Of  the  intentionB  of  the  present  Ministry  towards  Ireland  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  They  were  prepared  to  do  tiieir  best  to  remedy  any 
evils  in  the  system  of  laud  tenure  in  Ireland,  and  further,  to  give  to 
the  people  of  the  country  a  far  larger  share  than  they  now  pos- 
sess in  self-^vemment,  and  to  redress  any  evil  that  can  be 
redressed  by  legislation;  but  they  have  never  entertained  for  one 
moment  the  idea  of  separation.  As  a  reward  for  what  they  have 
done,  and  for  what  tbey  intended  to  do,  they  have  received  unlimited 
abuse  &om  those  who  are  looked  upon  as  the  true  representatives  of 
Ireland.  The  abuse  they  could  have  stood,  but  when  this  abuse  was 
addressed  to  the  more  ignorant  of  the  Irish  with  the  object  of  de- 
feating the  remedies  Parliament  had  supplied  for  them,  and  with  the 
view  of  indting  the  people  to  increase  their  demand  to  the  extent 
tiiat  they  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  leas  than  separation,  and 
the  abolition  of  tbe  landlords,  the  Ministry  were  compelled  to  act  as 
they  bave  done.  The  real  enemies  to  Ireland  are  Mr.  Pamell  and 
his  followers,  and  it  is  difficult  to  think  that  they  themselves  do  not 
know  this.  By  their  agitation  they  have  certainly  gained  a  notoriety 
altogether  out  of  proportion  to  their  abilities,  and  it  may  be  they 
have  made  by  it  more  substantial  gains,  but  they  cannot  hide  from 
themselves  tiutt  they  are  aiming  at,  and  urging  the  Irish  people  to 
aim  at,  the  unattainable.  In  a  trial  of  physical  strength  they  must 
be  beaten,  yet  it  is  a  resort  to  physical  strength  that  they  by  their 
language  and  conduct  have  invited.  They  must  know  that  the 
Land  Bill  gave  some  advantages,  even  if  they  did  not  consider  them 
very  great,  and  that  it  would  have  been  far  better  for  the  real  inte- 
rests of  their  country  to  utilise  these  than  to  be  thrown  back  as  they 
now  are  under  an  arbitrary  and  despotic  form  of  government. 

The  Ministry  have  now  but  one  course  open  to  them— to  be  firm 
till  aU  fear  of  any  resort  to  force,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  against 
the  Government  and  the  landlords  is  at  an  end.  There  is  no  fear  of 
the  present  Government — or,  we  should  hope,  any  English  Govern- 
ment— being  vindictive ;  and  it  will  be  their  aim,  as  we  behove  it 
will  be  the  aim  of  all  loyal  citizens,  to  minimise  and  not  accentuate 
the  hostile  feelings  that  may  arise  between  the  peoples  of  the  two 
countries.  The  kindest  treatment  to  the  Irish  people  now  is  to  show 
them  that  they  have  been  misled,  that  those  who  have  ruled  them 
through  the  oif;anisation  of  the  Land  League  have  misrepresented 
their  power,  and  that  they  have  excited  aspiratioas  that  can  never  be 
gratified.    The  task  will  oo  doubt  be  difficult,  and  no  one  can  look 
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forward  to  the  next  few  months  without  feeliags  of  the  deepest 
anxiety.     The  desire  of  all  is  that  no  hlood  should  be  shed,  and  that  i 

no  ignominious  punishm^its  should  be  asaigned  to  even  the  leaden 
of  ^SGontent,  But  the  shedding  of  blood  and  the  ptmishment  of 
oEFendere  ie  preferable  to  anarchy,  and  in   whatever  measures  the  ' 

CtoTemmeat  may  adopt  to  prevent  this  la,tter  calamity,  they  will  be 
pretty  sate  to  be  almost  unanimously  supptHted  by  the  nation.  This 
united  support  is  their  strength,  and  it  is  for  them  to  use  it  witk 
firmness  and  discretion. 


MOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


JL(  <&e  Afa^anne  luu  an  ample  ttaffo^  OontrihvioTt,  MBS.  are  not  ittmttd 
tinthoat  previous  eorretpondence,  and  umnviied  MSS.  cannot  be  rehtmed  ech- 
copt  ai  me  eonvmioKa  of  the  Editor.     No  eopiet  of  veraea  can  be  returned. 
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The  Siobt  or  a  Litt  ahd  hzb  Lotzk. 
Cb&ftxb  XXXI. 

TAUXS  TROU  BEB  HIGH  I8TAIE. 

THE  *  Black  Bull'  at  Hmuton  is  one  of  those  old  urns  which  have 
been  superseded,  wherever  H  is  practicable,  by  new  ones,  and 
vhich  are  in  consequence  eagerly  resorted  to  by  enligbtenedpersons^ 
wherever  they  are  to  be  found ;  but  there  was  nobody  in  Hunstoo, 
beyond  the  ordinary  little  country-town  Tisitors,  to  appreciate  its 
comfortable  old  rooms,  old  furniture,  and  old  ways.  When  titere  was 
a  county  ball,  the  count;  people  who  had  daughters  engaged  rooms 
in  it  occaeionally,  and  the  officers  coming  &om  Scarlett-town  filled  up 
&I1  the  comers.  But  county  balls  were  rare  occurrences,  and  there 
bsd  Dot  been  yet  under  the  r6ffime  of  old  Saymore  a  single  instance 
of  exceptional  gaiety  or  fulness.  So  that,  though  it  was  highly 
respectable,  and  the  position  of  landlord  one  of  ease  and  dignity,  the 
profits  had  been  as  yet  limited.  Saymore  himself,  however,  in  the 
spotless  perfection  of  costume  which  he  had  so  long  kept  up  at  Mount, 
and  with  his  turn  for  artistic  arcangementB,  and  general  humble  tiA- 
lowing  of  the  '  Sids '  of  his  young  ladies,  was  in  himself  a  model  of  a 
Q&ster  for  a  Queen  Anne  hoose  (though  not  in  the  least  what  the 
prototype  of  that  character  would  have  been),  and  was  in  a  fair  way 
to  make  bis  house  everything  which  a  house  of  that  period  ought  to 
he.  And  though  Keziidi,  in  the  most  iashionable  of  nineteeDt£-cen- 
tory  dresses,  was  a  decided  anachronism,  yet  her  little  &ce  was  plea- 
rant  to  the  travellers,  arriving  hot  and  dusty  on  an  August  evening, 
and  finding  in  those  two  well-known  figures  a  something  of  home 
vhich  went  to  their  hearts.  To  see  Saymore  at  the  carriage  door 
made  Mrs.  Mountford  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  a  practice 
vhich  she  had  given  up  for  at  least  six  months  jasL  And,  to 
compare  small  things  with  great,  when  Keziah  showed  them  to  their 
rooms,  notwithstanding  the  pride  of  proprietorship  with  which  she 
So.  624  (xo.  QUIT.  IT.  a.)  3  B 
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led  the  way,  the  eight  of  Anne  and  Rose  had  a  Btill  greater  effect 
apon  little  Mie.  Saymore;  Boee  especially,  in  her  Paris  dress,iritba 
waist  like  nothing  at  all — wheieaa  \a  see  Keziah,  such  a  figure  I  She 
cried,  then  dried  her  tears,  and  recollected  the  proud  advances  in  ex- 
perience and  dignity  she  had  made,  and  her  reeponsihilities  as  head 
of  a  house,  and  all  ber  plate  and  linen,  and  ha:  hopes :  so  much  bad 
she  gone  through,  while  with  them  everything  was  just  the  same: 
t^UB  pride  OD  one  side  in  her  own  second  chapter  of  life,  and  envy 
on  the  other  of  the  freedom  of  their  untoached  lives  produced  a 
great  commotion  in  her.  '  Mr.  Saymore  and  me,  we  thought  this 
would  he  the  nicest  for  Miss  Aime,  and  I  put  you  here,  Miss  Bose, 
next  to  your  mamma.  Oh,  yes,  I  am  very  comfortahle.  I  bare 
everything  as  I  wish  for.  Mr.  Saymore  don't  deny  me  nothing— 
he'd  buy  me  twice  as  many  things  as  I  want,  if  I'd  let  him.  Hov 
nice  you  look,  Miss  Rose,  just  the  Bame,  only  nicer;  and  such  stjle! 
Is  that  the  last  fashion  ?  It  makes  her  look  just  nothing  at  all,  don't 
it.  Miss  Anne  ?  Oh,  when  we  was  all  at  Mount,  how  we'd  have  copied 
i^  and  twisted  it,  and  changed  it  to  look  something  the  same,  ud 
not  the  least  the  same — hut  I've  got  to  dress  up  to  forty  and  locJi  u 
-old  as  I  can  now.' 

Saymore  came  into  the  sitting-room  after  them  with  his  best  bov, 
and  that  noiseless  step,  and  those  ingratiating  manners  which  had 
,  made  him  the  heat  of  batlers.  '  I  .have  nothing  to  find  feolt  vith, 
,  ma'am,' he  ^aid.  'Tvebean  very  well  received,  very  well. received. 
Gentlranen  as  xememhered  me  at  Mount  has  been  very  kind.  Mr. 
LoieW,he  has  many  a  little  luncheon  here.  '  "I'll  not  bother  nydd 
houseKeeperi"  he  says,  when,  he  .has  ^iitlem^i  come  audden.  ''Ill 
'just  step  over  to  myoldCriend  Saymore.  Saymore  knows  hov  to 
send  up  a  nice  little  lunch,  and  be  kaowa  a  good  glass  of  wine  vdien 
be  sees  it."  That's  exactly  what  Mr.  Losebysaid,  no  more  than  time 
days  ago.  But  bosinesB  is  quiet,'  Saymore  added.  *  I  dont  conqslam, 
bnt  tbings  is  quiet;  we'd  be  the  better,  ma'am,  of  a  little  nun  ^ 
hen.' 

<£ut  I  hope  yon  find  everything  comfortable — at  home,  Saynore?' 
said  his  former  mistress.  ■  You  know  I  always  tcAd  you  it  was  »d 
experiment.     I  hope  you  find  everything  comfortable  at  home.' 

'Meaning  Mrs.  Saymore,  ma'am?'  replied  the  landlord. of  the 
'*  Blaok  Bull,'  with  dignity..  '  I'm  very  glad  to  say  as  she  have  girai 
me  and  everybody  great  satisfiu^n.  She. is  yonngrbut  Uiat  is  > 
-  &nlt,  u  I  made  so  bold  as  to  observe  to  you,  ma'am,  «n  *  previous 
oocasim,  a  fault-as  is  sqre  to  mend.  Tve  never  r^ientad  wbatl 
,  did  when  I  married.  Sbo's  as  nioe  as  possible  downstairs,  but  never 
.too  nioe— giving  herself  no  airs :  but  keeping  her  own  place.  She's 
given  ma  every  satis&otion,'  said  Saymore,  with  mudi  solemnity. 
In  the.  meantjine  Keaiah  was  giving  Iwr  report  on  the  other  side  of 
'  the  question,  tipstairs. 

'  No»  M^  Anne. .  I  can't  say.,  as  Tve  repented.'  .  Oh,  no,  Tn 
never  repenied. ,  Mr.  Say^iKve  ia  vwy.muoh  .respected  in  .HuoitoiH^ 
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ind  there's  never  a  day  that  he  don't  brin^  me  ecunetbing,  a  ribbon  or 
a  new  collar,  or  a  sto^  book  if  he  can't  think  of  nothing  elae.  It 
vnu  a  little  disappointing  when  mother  was  fotmd  not  to  do  in  the 
kitchen.  Yon  see,  Misa  Anne,  we  want  the  best  of  oooldng  when 
etraogers  oome,  and  mother,  she  waa  old-&shioned.  She's  sever  for  - 
given  me,  though  it  wasn't  my  fault.  And  Tommy,  he  was  too  mia- 
chierons  for  a  waiter.  We  gave  him  a  good  long  tiy,  but  Mr.  Say- 
moie  was  obliged  at  last  to  send  him  away.  Mother  says  she  don't 
see  what  it's  dose  for  her,  more  than  if  I  had.  stayed  at  Mount — but 
Tm  Tffiy  craofortable  myself.  Miss  Anne,'  said  K^iah,  with  4  curtsey 
and  a  tear. 

'  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it :  and  I  hope  youll  be  Btill  happier  by- 
and-by,'  said  Anne,  retiring  to  the  room  which  was  to  be  hers,  and 
vMch  opened  from  the  litUe  sitting-room  in  which  they  were  stand- 
ing. Bose  remained  behind  for  further  talk  and  gossip.  And  when 
all  the  news  was  told  Keziafa  returned  to  her  admiiation  of  the  fashion 
of  fiose'a  gown. 

'Are  they  all  made  like  that  now,  in  Paris?  Oh,  dear,  I  always 
thought  when  you  went  to  France  I'd  go  too.  I  always  thought 
(^  Paris.    Bat  it  wasn't  to  be.' 

'Yoa  see,  Keziab,  you  liked  Saymore  best,'  said  Boae,  fixing  her 
oischieTons  eyes  upon  Keziab's  fJEice,  who  smiled  a  little  sheepish 
nmle,  and  made  a  little  half-pathetic  appeal  with  her  eyes,  but  did 
not  disown  the  su^estion,  which  flattered  her  vanity  if  not  her 


*  Yon  are  as  blooming  as  a  rose.  Miss — as  you  always  was,'  said 
Keziah,  'but  what's  Miss  Anne  been  akloing  to  herself?  She's  like  a 
vUte  marble  image  in  a  church ;  I  never  saw  her  that  pale.' 

'  Hush  I '  cried  Bose,  in  a  whisper,  pointing  to  the  door  behind  them, 
I7  which  Anne  had  disappeared ;  and  then  she  came  close  to  the  ques- 
tioner, with  much  pantomime  and  mystery.  'Don't  say  a  word, 
Ifeziah.  It  is  all  broken  oGT.  She  has  thrown  the  gentleman  over. 
Hash,  for  heaven's  sake,  don't  say  a  word  I ' 

'You  don't  mean  it.  Miss  Bose.     Broken  off  I     Mr.  Dou ' 

Sose  put  her  hand  on  the  little  landlady's  mouth.  '  She  must 
not;  hear  we  are  talking  of  her.  She  would  never  forgive  me.  And 
iKsideg,  I  don't  know — ^it  is  only  a  gueas ;  but  I  am  quite  sure.* 
^siah  threw  up  her  hands  and  her  eyes.  'All  broken  off — thrown 
^  gentleman  over  1  Is  there  someone  else  ? '  she  whispered, 
trembling,  thinking  with  mingled  trouble  and  complacency  of  her  own 
experiences  in  this  kind,  and  of  her  unquestioned  superiority  nowa- 
(lays  to  the  lover  whom  she  had  thrown  over — the  unfortimate  Jim. 

'  No,  no,  no,'  said  Bose,  making  her  mouth  into  a  circle,  and 
shaking  her  head.  No  other  I  No  richer,  better,  more  desirable  lover! 
This  was  a  thing  that  Keziah  did  not  understand.  Her  face  grew 
psle  with  wonder,  even  with  awe.  To  jilt  a  gentleman  for  your  own 
advanoement  in  life,  that  might  be  comprehensible — but  to  do  it 
to  your  own  damage,  and  have  cheeks  like  snowflakes  in  consequence — 
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that  vas  a  tbiog  sbe  could  not  make  out.  It  made  her  own  position, 
with  which  she  was  already  satiefied,  feel  twice  as  advantageous  and 
comfortable ;  even  though  her  marriage  had  not  turned  out  tso  weU 
for  mother  and  the  boys  as  Keziah  bad  onca  hoped. 

Mr.  Loseby  came  across  tbe  street,  humming  a  little  tune,  to  join 
them  at  dinner.  He  was  shiniDg  from  top  to  toe  in  his  newest  black 
suit,  all  shining  from  his  little  varnished  shoes  to  his  bald  head,  and 
with  the  lights  reflected  in  his  spectacles.  It  was  a  great  day  for  the 
lawyer,  who  was  fond  of  both  the  girls,  and  who  bad  an  indulgent 
amity,  mingled  with  contempt,  for  Mrs.  Mountford  herself,  scch  bk 
men  so  often  entertain  for  their  friends*  wives.  He  was  triumpfaant 
in  tbeir  arrival,  besides,  and  very  anxious  to  secure  that  they  should 
return  to  tbe  neighbourhood  and  settle  among  their  old  friends.  He, 
too,  however,  after  his  first  greetings  were  over,  was  checked  in  his 
rejoicings  by  the  paleness  of  bis  favourite.  '  What  have  you  been 
doing  to  Anne  ?'  were,  after  his  salntations,  the  first  words  he  said. 

'  If  anything  baa  been  done  to  her,  it  is  her  own  doing,'  said  Mrs. 
Moimtford,  with  a  little  indignation. 

*  Nothing  has  been  done  to  me,' said  Anne,  with  a  smile.  'I 
hear  that  I  am  pale,  though  I  dont  notice  it.  It  is  all  your  letters, 
Mr.  Loseby,  and  the  business  yon  give  me.  I  have  to  let  mamma 
and  Rose  go  to  their  dissipations  by  themselves.' 

*  Uur  dissipations  I  You  do  not  suppose  I  have  bad  spirits  for 
much  dissipation,'  said  Mrs.  Mountford,  now  fully  reminded  of  her 
position  as  a  widow,  and  with  ber  usueJ  high  sense  of  duty,  deter- 
mined to  live  up  to  it.  She  pressed  ber  handkerchief  upon  her  eye- 
lids once  more,  after  the  &shion  she  had  dropped.  '  But  it  is  true 
that  I  have  tried  to  go  out  a  little,'  she  added, '  more  than  I  ehould 
have  done  at  home — for  Rose's  sake.' 

'  You  were  quite  right,'  said  the  lawyer ;  *  the  young  ones  cannrt 
feel  as  we  do,  they  cannot  be  expected  to  go  on  in  our  groove.  And 
Rose  is  blooming  like  ber  name.  But  I  don't  like  the  looks  of  Anne. 
Have  I  been  giving  you  so  much  business  to  do?  But  then,  you  see, 
I  expected  that  you  would  have  Mr.  Douglas  close  at  hand,  to  help 
you.     Indeed,  my  only  wonder  was ' 

Here  Mr.  Loseby  broke  off,  and  bad  a  fit  of  coughing,  in  which 
the  rest  of  tbe  words  were  lost.  He  had  surprised  a  little  stir  in  the 
party,  a  furtive  interchange  of  looks  between  Mrs.  Mountford  and 
Rose.  And  this  roused  the  alarm  of  tbe  sympathetic  friend  of  the 
family,  who,  indeed,  had  wondered  much — as  he  bad  b^ijn  to  say — 

*  No,'  said  Anne,  with  a  smile, '  you  know  I  was  always  a  person 
of  independent  mind.  I  always  liked  to  do  my  work  myself.  Besides, 
Mr.  Douglas  has  his  own  occupations,  and  the  chief  part  fA  the  time 
we  have  been  away.* 

'  To  be  sure,'  said  Sir.  Loseby.  He  was  much  startled  by  tbe 
consciousness  which  seemed  to  pervade  tbe  party,  though  nothing  more 
was  said.  Mrs.  Mountford  became  engrossed  with  her  dress,  which 
bad  caught  in  something;  and  Rose,  though  generally  very  determined 
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in  her  curiority,  watched  Anne,  the  spectator  perceived,  from  under 
her  eyelida.  Air.  Loseby  took  no  notice  externally.  *  That's  bow  it 
always  happens,'  he  said  cheerfully ; '  with  the  best  will  in  the  world 
we  always  find  that  our  own  huBiness  is  as  much  aa  we  can  get 
tiirougb.  I  have  found  out  that  to  my  homiliation  a  bondred  times 
in  my  life.* 

*  These  questionB  about  the  leases  are  the  most  difficult,'  said 
Anne,  steadily.     '  I  guppoee  the  old  tenants  are  not  always  the  best.' 

*■  My  dear,  I  hope  in  these  bad  times  we  may  get  tenants  at  all, 
old  or  new,'  said  the  old  lawyer.  And  then  he  plunged  into  the 
distresses  of  the  country,  the  complaints  of  the  farmers,  the  troubles 
of  the  labourera,  the  still  greater  trials  of  the  landlord.  '  Your 
cousin  Heathcote  has  made  I  don't  know  how  much  reduction.  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  that  he  is  right.  It  is  a  dreadfully  bad  precedent  for 
other  landlords.  And  for  himself  he  simply  can't  afford  it.  But  I 
cannot  get  him  to  hear  reason.  "  What  does  it  matter  to  me  ?  "  he 
says,  "  I  have  always  enough  to  lire  on,  and  those  that  till  the  land 
have  the  best  right  to  any  advantage  they  can  get  out  of  it."  What 
can  you  say  to  a  man  that  thinks  like  that?  I  tell  him  he  is  a  fool 
for  his  pains ;  but  it  is  I  who  am  a  fool  for  mine,  for  he  takes  no 
notice  though  I  talk  myself  hoarse.' 

'  Indeed,  I  think  it  is  very  unjustifiable  conduct,'  said  Mrs. 
Mountford.  *  He  should  think  of  those  who  are  to  come  after  him. 
A  man  has  no  right  to  act  in  that  way  as  if  he  stood  by  himself. 
He  ought  to  marry  and  eet.tle  down.  I  am  sure  I  hope  he  will  have 
heirs  of  his  own,  and  not  leave  the  succession  to  that  horrid  little 
Edward.  To  think  of  a  creature  like  that  in  Mount  would  be  more 
than  I  could  bear.' 

*■  I  doubt  if  Heathcote  will  ever  marry ;  not  unless  he  gets  the  one 
woman —  But  we  don't  all  get  thai,  even  when  we  are  most  lucky,' 
said  the  old  lawyer,  briskly.  '  He  is  crotchety,  crotchety,  fuU  of 
his  own  ideas :  but  a  fine  fdlow  all  the  same.' 

'Does  he  want  to  marry  more  than  one  woman?*  cried  Boset 
opening  great  eyes, '  and  you  talk  of  it  quite  coolly,  as  if  it  was  not 
anything  very  dreadful ;  but  of  coiu'se  he  can't,  he  would  be  hanged 
or  something.  Edward  is  not  so  bad  as  mamma  says.  He  is  silly ; 
but,  then,  they  are  mostly  silly.'  She  had  begun  to  feel  that  ^e 
was  a  person  of  experience,  and  justified  in  lettmg  loose  her  opinion. 
All  this  time  it  seemed  to  Mr.  Loseby  that  Anne  was  going  through 
her  part  like  a  woman  on  the  stage.  She  was  very  quiet;  but  she 
seemed  to  insist  with  herself  upon  noticing  everything,  listening  to 
all  that  was  said,  giving  her  assent  or  objection.  In  former  times 
she  bad  not  been  at  ^  so  particular,  but  let  the  others  chatter  with 
a  gentle  indifference  to  what  they  were  saying.  She  seemed  to  attend 
to  everything,  the  table,  and  the  minutise  of  the  dinner,  letting 
nothing  escape  her  to-night. 

*  I  think  Heathcote  is  right,'  she  said ;  *  Edward  will  not  live  te 
succeed  him ;  and,  if  he  does  not  many,  why  should  he  save  money, 
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find  pinob  others  now,  on  behalf  of  a  fiitnre  tliat  may  nerw  oome? 
What  happens  if  there  is  no  heir  to  an  entail  ?  Could  not  it  all  bo 
eaten  up,  all  consumed,  re-absorbed  into  the  country,  as  it  were,  by 
the  one  who  is  last 't ' 

'  NonseuEe,  Anne.  He  has  no  right  to  be  the  last.  No  one  bat 
any  right  to  be  the  last.  To  let  an  old  family  die  down,'  cried  Mn. 
Monntford,  *  it  is  a  di^^race.  What  would  dear  papa  have  said  ? 
When  I  remember  what  a  life  they  all  led  me  because  I  did  not  have 
a  boy- — as  if  it  had  been  my  fault  I  I  am  sure  if  all  the  hair  off  my 
bead,  or  everything  I  cared  for  in  my  wardrobe,  or  anything  in  the 
world  I  had,  could  have  made  Rose  a  boy,  I  would  have  sacrificed  it.  1 
must  say  that  if  Heathcote  does  not  marry  I  shall  think  I  have  been 
very  badly  used ;  though,  indeed,  hie  might  all  be  girls  too,'  she 
added,  half  hopefully,  half  dtstreesed.  '  Anyhow  the  trial  ought  to 
be  made.'  Notwithstanding  the  danger  to  the  estate,  it  would  have 
1)een  a  little  consolation  to  Mrs.  Mountfoid  if  Heathcote  on  manying 
had  been  found  incapable,  he  also,  of  procuring  anything  more  Ulan 
girls  &om  Fate. 

'  When  an  heir  of  entail  fails— — -'  Mr.  Loseby  began,  not  un- 
willing to  expound  a  point  on  which  he  was  an  authority ;  but  Rose 
broke  in  and  interrupted  him,  never  having  had  any  wholesome  fear 
of  her  seniors  before  her  eyes.  Koee  wanted  to  know  what  wm 
going  to  be  done  now  they  were  here?  if  they  were  to  stay  all  the 
autumn  in  the  '■  Black  Bull '  ?  if  they  were  to  take  a  house  anywheie  ? 
and  generally  what  they  were  to  do  F  This  gave  Mr.  Loseby  occasioD 
to  prodnee  Ms  scheme.  There  was  an  old  house  upon  the  property 
which  had  not  been  entiled,  which  Mr,  Mountford  had  bought  with 
his  first  wife's  money,  and  which  was  now  the  inheritance  of  Rose.  It 
had  been  suffered  to  fall  ont  of  repair,  but  it  was  still  an  inhabitable 
bouse.  'You  know  it,  Anne,'  the  lawyer  said;  *it  would  be  an 
amusement  to  you  all  to  put  it  in  order.  A  great  deal  could  be  done 
in  a  week  or  two.  I  am  told  there  is  no  amusement  like  furnishing, 
and  you  might  make  a  pretty  place  of  it.'  The  idea,  however,  was 
not  taken  np  with  very  much  ecthusiaan. 

*  In  all  probability,'  Mrs.  Mountford  said,  *  we  ehall  go  abroad 
again  for  the  winter.  The  girls  like  it,  and  it  is  t^  pleasant,  when 
one  CAn,  to  escape  from  the  cold.' 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  filled  the  rest  of  the  ev^ung. 
Mr.  Loseby  was  very  anxious  on  his  side.  He  declared  t^at  it  did 
not  bind  them  to  anything,  that  to  have  a  bouse,  a  pied-a-terrtt 
'  even  were  it  only  to  put  on  your  cards,'  was  always  on  advant^. 
After  much  argument  it  was  decided  at  last  that  the  boose  at  Lil&rd, 
an  old  Dower-house,  and  bearing  that  picturesque  name,  should  be 
looked  at  before  any  conclusion  was  come  to,  and  with  this  Mr. 
Loseby  took  his  leave.  Anne  had  taken  her  Ml  share  in  the  dis- 
cussion. She  had  shown  all  the  energy  that  lier  r6le  required.  Sbe 
bad  put  in  BUggestions  of  practical  weight  with  a  leaning  to  the 
^  '   Tfle,  and  had  even  expressed  a  little  enthusiasm  about  that 
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last  popular  playtbibg — a  house  to  furnish — ^whicb  lumadays  lias ' 
become  the  pleasaatest  of  pastimes. .  *  It  shall  be  Morris-ej,  but  not 
too  Morris-e;,'  she  bad  said,  with  a  smile,  still  in  perfect  fulfilment 
of  her  ri^  But  to  see  Anne  playing  at  being  Anne  had  a  wonder- 
ful effect  upon  her  old  friend.  Her  stepmother  and  sister,  being  with 
ber  perpetually,  did  not  perhaps  so  readily  suspect,  the  fine  his^ionic 
effort  that  was  going  on  by  their  side.  It  vas  a  fine  performance ;  but 
fucb  a  performance  is  apt  to  make  the  enlightened  beholder's  heart  ache. 
When  be  had  taken  his  leave  of  the  other  ladies — early,  as  they  were 
tired,  or  supposed  it  right  to  be  tired,  with  their  journey — Anne  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Loseby  out  of  the  room.  She  asked  him  to  come  into  another 
close  by.  '  I  have  something  to  say  to  you,'  she  said,  with  a  faint 
smile.  jVIt.  Loseby,  like  the  old  Bector,  was  veiy  food  of  Anne. 
He  had  seen  her  grow  up  from  her  in&nt^.  He  had  played  with  her 
vhen  she  was  a  child,  and  carried  ber  sugar-plums  in  Mb  coat  pockets. 
And  he  bad  no  children  of  his  own  to  dutract  bis  attrition  firom  his 
&Yourite.  It  troubled  him  sadly  to  see  signs  of  trouble  about  this 
young  creature  whom  he  loved. 

'  What  is  it,  Anne  ?  What  is  it,  my  dear  ?  Something  has  hap- 
pened ? '  he  said. 

'  No,  nothing  of  consequence.  That  is  not  true,*  she  said, 
hurriedly ;  '  it  is  something,  and  something  of  consequenoe.  I 
bare  not  said  anything  about  it  to  them.  They  suspect,  that  is  all ; 
and  it  does  not  matter  to  them  ;  but  I  want  to  tell  you.  Mr,  Loseby, 
you  were  talking  to-night  of  Mr.  Douglas.  It  is  about  Mr.  Douglas 
I  want  to  speak  to  you.' 

He  looked  at  ber  very  anxiously,  taking  her  hand  into  his.  *  Are 
you  going  to  be  married  ? ' 

Anne  laughed.  She  was  playing  Anne  more  than  ever;  but»  on 
the   whole,  very  successfully.     '  Oh,  no,'   she  said,  '  quite  the  re- 

'  Anne  I  do  you  mean  that  he  has — ^that  you  have — that  it  is 
broken  off? ' 

'  The  last  form  is  the  best,'  she  said.  '  It  is  all  a  little  confused 
just  yet.  I  can't  tell  if  he  has,  or  if  I  have.  But  yes — I  must  do 
him  justice :  it  is  certainly  not  his  doing.  I  am  wholly  responsible 
myself^     It  has  come  to  an  end.' 

She  looked  into  his  &ce  wistfully,  evidently  fearing  what  he 
would  say,  deprecating,  entreating.  If  only  nothing  might  be  said  I 
And  Mr.  Loseby  was  confounded.  He  bad  not  been  kept  up  like 
the  others  to  the  course  of  affairs. 

'  Anne,  you  strike  me  dumb.  You  take  away  my  breath.  What ! 
he  whom  you  have  sacrificed  everything  for :  he,  who  has  cost  you 
all  you  have  in  the  world  ?  If  it  is  a  caprice,  my  dear  girl,  it  is  & 
caprice  utterly  incomprehensible ;  a  caprice  I  cannot  understand.' 

'  That  is  exactly  how  to  call  it,'  she  said,  eagerly :  *  a  caprice,  an 
unpardonable  caprice.  If  Rose  had  done  it,  I  should  have  whipped 
her,  I  believe ;  but  it  is  I,  the  serious  Anne,  the  sensible  one,  that 
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bave  done  it.  Thia  is  all  there  is  to  say.  I  found  myself  out, 
fortunately,  before  it  was  too  late.     And  I  wanted  you  to  know.' 

In  this  speech  her  poweis  almost  &iled  her.  She  forgot  ber 
part.  She  played  not  Anne,  but  someone  else,  some  perfectly  arti- 
ficial character,  which  ber  audience  was  not  accjuainted  with,  and  Mr. 
Losel^  was  BtaiUed.  He  pushed  away  his  spectacles,  and  contracted 
bis  brows,  and  looked  at  ber  with  his  Keen,  short-sighted  eyes,  which, 
when  they  could  see  anything,  saw  veiy  clearly.  But  with  all  bis 
gazing  be  could  not  make  the  mystery  out.  She  fiiced  him  now, 
after  that  one  little  failure,  with  Anne's  very  look  and  tone,  a  slight, 
fugitive,  somewhat  tremulous  smile  about  her  mouth,  her  eyes 
wietful,  deprecating  blame ;  but  always  very  pale :  that  was  the  wtust 
of  it,  that  was  the  thing  least  like  herself. 

'  After  losing,'  said  the  lawyer,  slowly, '  everything  you  had  io  tbe 
world  for  hie  sake.' 

'  Yes,'  Anne  said,  with  desperate  composure, '  it  is  ridiculous,  js 
it  not  ?  Perhaps  it  was  a  little  to  have  my  own  way,  Mr.  Losel^. 
Nobody  can  tell  how  subtle  one's  mind  is  till  one  has  been  tried.  My 
father  defied  me,  and  I  suppose  I  would  not  give  in ;  I  was  veiy 
obstinate.  It  is  inconceivalje  what  a  girl  wiU  do.  And  then  we  are 
all  obstinate,  we  Mountfords.  I  have  heard  you  say  so  a  hundred 
times ;  pig-headed,  was  not  that  the  word  you  used  ? ' 

*  Most  probably  it  was  the  word  I  used.  Oh,  yes,  I  know  you  are 
obstinate.  Yonr  father  was  like  an  old  mule ;  but  you,  you — I 
declare  to  you  I  do  not  understand  it,  Anne.' 

'  Nor  do  I  myself,*  she  said,  with  another  smtdl  laugh,  a  very 
small  laugh,  for  Aime's  stretch  was  going.  '  Can  anyone  under- 
stand what  another  does,  or  even  what  they  do  themselves  ?  But  it  u 
so ;  that  is  all  that  there  is  to  say.' 

Mr.  Loseby  walked  about  the  room  in  bis  distress.  He  thrust  iqt 
his  spectacles  till  they  formed  two  gleaming  globes  on  the  shining 
firmament  of  his  baldness.  Sometimes  be  thimt  hia  bands  behind 
him  under  his  coat  tails,  sometimes  clasped  them  in  front  'of  him, 
wringing  their  plump  joints,  '  Sacrificed  everything  for  it,'  he  said, 
*  made  yourself  a  beggar  I  and  now  to  go  and  throw  it  all  up.  Oh,  I 
cant  imderstand  it,  I  can't  understand  it  I  there's  more  in  this  tlun 
meets  the  eye." 

Anne  did  not  speak — trutb  to  tell,  she  oonld  not — she  was  past  all 
histrionic  effort.  She  propped  herself  up  against  tbe  arm  of  the  sofs, 
against  which  she  was  standing,  and  endured,  there  being  notbing 
more  that  she  could  do. 

'  Why — why,'  cried  Mr.  Loseby, '  child,  couldn't  you  have  knora 
your  own  mind  ?  A  fine  property  I  It  was  bad  eoou^  howevn  yon 
chose  to  look  at  it,  but  at  least  one  thought  there  was  stHnetbing  to 
set  off  against  the  toss — now  it's  all  loss,  no  compraisation  at  alL 
It's  enough  to  bring  yonr  &tber  back  &om  his  grave.  And  I 
vish  there  was  sometiiing  that  would,'  said  tbe  little  lawyer  vehe- 
iii^itly ; '  I  only  wish  there  was  something  that  would.     Slionldn*t  I 
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have  tbat  idiotical  will  changed  as  &st  as  pen  could  go  to  papei  t 
Why,  there's  no  reason  for  it  now,  there's  no  excuse  for  it.  Oh,  don't 
speak  tome,  I  can't  contain  myself!  I  tell  you  what,  Anne,'  he  cried, 
turning  upon  her,  seizing  one  of  the  hands  with  which  she  was  prop- 
ping herself  up,  and  wringing  it  in  his  own, '  there's  one  thing  you 
can  do,  and  only  one  thing,  to  make  me  foigive  you  all  the  trouble 
you  have  brought  upon  yourself;  and  that  is  to  marry,  straight  off, 
your  cousin,  Heathcote  Mountford,  the  best  fellow  that  ever  breathed.' 

*  I  am  a&aid,*  said  Anna  faintly,  *  I  cannot  gratify  yon  in  that^ 
Mr.  Loseby.'  She  dropped  away  from  him  and  irom  her  support,  and 
sank  upon  the  first  chair.  Fortunately  he  was  so  much  excited  him- 
self, that  he  foiled  to  give  the  same  attention  to  her  looks. 

*That  would  make  up  for  much,'  be  said  ;  *  that  would  cover  a 
multitude  of  sios.' 

Anne  scarcely  knew  when  he  went  away,  but  he  did  leave  her  at 
last  seated  there,  not  venturing  to  move.  The  room  was  swimming 
about  her,  dark,  bare,  half  lighted,  with  its  old  painted  walla.  The 
prints  hung  upcxi  them  seemed  to  be  moving  round  her,  as  if  they  were 
ihe  decorations  of  a  cabin  at  sea.  She  bad  got  through  her  crisis  very 
stoutly,  without,  she  thought,  betraying  herself  to  anybody.  She  said 
to  herself  vaguely,  always  with  a  half  smile,  aa  being  her  own  spectator, 
and  more  or  less  interested  in  the  manner  in  which  she  acquitted 
herself  that  every  spasm  would  probably  be  a  little  less  violent,  as  she 
bad  heard  was  the  case  in  fevers.  And,  on  the  whole,  the  spasm  like  this, 
which  prostrated  her  entirely  and  left  her  blind  and  dumb  for  a 
minute  or  two  to  come  to  herself  by  degrees,  was  less  wearing  than  tlie 
interval  of  dead  calm  and  pain  that  came  between.  Tbis  it  was  that 
took  the  blood  from  her  cheeks.  She  sat  atiU  for  a  few  minutes  in 
the  old-foahioned  arm-chair,  held  up  by  ita  hard  yet  comforting 
support,  with  her  back  turned  to  the  table  and  her  &ce  to  the 
half-open  door.  The  very  meaninglessness  of  her  position,  thus  re- 
versed from  all  use  and  wont,  gave  a  forlorn  completeness  to  her 
desolation — turned  away  from  the  table,  turned  away  from  every- 
thing that  was  convenient  and  natural ;  her  fortune  given  away  for 
the  sake  of  her  love,  her  love  sacrificed  for  no  reason  at  all,  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  all  misplaced  and  turning  round.  When 
Anne  came  to  herself  the  half  smile  was  still  upon  her  Up  with  which 
she  had  been  regarding  herself,  cast  off  on  all  gides,  without  compen- 
sation— losing  everytlmig.  Fate  seemed  to  stand  opposite  to  her,  and 
the  world  and  life,  in  wUch,  so  &r  as  appearance  went,  she  had  made 
such  shipwreck.  She  raised  herself  up  a  little  in  her  chair  and  con- 
fronted them  all.  Whatever  they  might  do,  she  would  not  be  crushed, 
she  would  not  be  destroyed.  The  smile  came  more  strongly  to 
the  curves  of  her  mouth,  losing  its  pitiful  droop.  Looking  at  her- 
self again,  it  was  ludicrous ;  no  wonder  Mr.  ZiOeeby  was  confounded. 
Ludicrous — that  was  the  only  word.  To  sacrifice  everything  for  one 
thing :  to  have  stood  against  the  world,  against  her  &ther,  against 
everybody,  for  Cosmo  :  and  th^i  by-and-by  to  be  sofUy  detached 
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0om  Coemo,  by  Cosmo  himself,  and  allowed  to  drift,  baving  lost 
everything,  having  nothing.  Ladicrous — that  was  vhat  it  was.  She 
gave  a  little  laugh  in  the  pang  of  revival.  A  toadi  with  a  red-hot 
iron  might  be  as  good  as  anything  to  stimulate  failing  forces  and 
string  loose  nerves.  Ice  does  it— a  plunge  into  an  icy  stream.  Thus  she 
muBed,  getting  confiised  in  her  thoughts.  In  the  meantime  Koee  and 
Mrs.  MouBtfonl  were  whispering  with  grave  faces.  *  Is  it  a  quarrel, 
or  is  it  for  good  ?  I  hope  you  h  adn't  anything  to  do  with  it,'  s^d  the 
mother,  much  troubled.  '  How  should  I  have  anything  to  do  vith  it  ? ' 
said  innocent  Hose  ;  '  but,  all  the  same,  I  am  sure  it  is  for  good.' 


Chaptbe  XXXII. 

BOSS   ON   HES   nEFEMCE. 

All  the  country  vas  stirred  by  the  news  of  the  return  of  the  Mount- 
fords,  and  the  knowledge  that  they  were,  of  all  places  in  the  world,  at 
the  *  Black  Bull '  at  fiunston,  which  was  the  strangest  place  to  go  to, 
some  people  thought,  though  others  were  of  opinion  that  Anne 
Mountford  '  showed  her  sense '  by  taking  the  ptuty  tjiere.  It  was 
Anne  who  got  the  credit  of  all  the  family  arrangements,  and  some- 
times without  fuUy  deserving  it.  Lady  Meadowlands  and  Fanny 
Woodhead,  though  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  social  scale,  hotJi  ccm- 
curred  in  the  opinion  that  it  was  the  best  thing  they  could  have  done. 
Why  not  go  back  to  Mount  ?  some  people  said,  since  it  was  well 
known  that  the  bachelor  cousin  had  put  the  house  at  their  disposal, 
and  the  furniture  there  still  belonged  to  Mrs.  Mountford.  But  bow 
could  Anne  go  to  Mount  P  both  these  ladies  asked,  when  it  was  clear 
as  daylight  that  Heathcote  Mountford,  the  new  master,  was  as  much 
in  love  with  her  as  a  man  could  be  ?  Very  silly  of  him,  no  doubt, 
and  she  engaged :  but  oh  dear,  oh  dear,  Fanny  Woodhead  cried,  what 
a  waste  of  good  material  that  all  these  people  should  be  in  love  with 
Anne  [  why  should  they  all  be  in  love  with  Anne,  when  it  was  clear 
she  could  not  marry  more  than  one  of  them  ?  Lady  Meadowlands 
took  a  higher  view,  as  was  natural,  being  altogether  unaffected  by  the 
competition  which  is  so  hard  upon  unmarried  ladies  in  the  country.  She 
said  it  was  a  thousand  pities  that  Anne  had  not  seen  Heathcote 
Mountford,  a  very  good-looking  man,  and  one  with  all  his  wits  about 
him,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  conversation,  before  she  had  been 
carried  away  with  the  tattle  of  th/it  Mr.  Douglas,  who  had  no  looks 
and  no  &mily,  and  was  only  the  first  man  (not  a  clergyman)  whom 
she  had  ever  seen.  In  this  particular,  it  will  be  observed,  her  lady- 
ship agreed  with  Mr.  Loseby,  who  had  so  often  lamented  over  the 
lateness  of  Heathcote's  arrival  on  the  field.  All  these  good  people 
ordered  their  carriages  to  drive  to  Htmston  and  call  at  the  '  Black 
Bull.'  The  Miss  Woodheads  went  in  their  little  pony  oart,  and  Lady 
Meadowlands  in  a  fine  London  carriage,  her  town-ctoriot,  wbioh  was 
only  taken  out  on  great  occasions :  and  the  Rector  was  driven  in  by 
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Chfirl^  very  soberly  in  the  Tehicle  vhich  the  yoanger  son  of  the 
family,  vith  all  the  impertinence  of  Oxford,  profanely  c^ed  a  shandry- 
dan. With  each  snccesdve  visitor  Anne's  looks  were,  above  all 
things,  the  meet  interesting  snbject.  *  I  think  it  suits  her,'  I^y 
Meadowlands  said  thought^Uy — which  was  a  matter  the  others  did 
not  take  into  consideration.  '  Don't  you  tbink.so,  Mr.  Moimtford?* 
she  said  with  deliberate  cruelty  to  Heathcota,  who  rode  barft  part  of 
the  way  by  her  carriage  door.  '  1  am  not  a  judge,'  he  said ;  *  I  have 
a  great  deid  of  family  feeling.  I  think  most  things  suit  my  consin 
Anne.  If  she  were  flushed  and  florid,  most  likely  I  ehonld  think 
the  same.' 

*  And  you  would  be  perfectly  right,'  said  the  first  lady  in  the 
county.  '  Whatever  she  does,  you'd  have  her  do  bo  ever.  You  and 
I  are  of  the  same  opinion,  Mr.  Mountfoid ;  but  if  I  were  you  I  would 
not  leave  a  stone  unturned  to  get  her  back  to  Mount.'  '  If  will  would 
do  it  r  he  said.  '  Will  can  do  everything,'  cried  the  great  lady, 
waving  ber  hand  to  him  as  she  turned  the  comer.  He  stood  still 
and  gazed  after  her,  shaking  bin  head,  while  the  beautiful  bays 
devoured  the  way. 

The  most  agitating  of  all  these  visitois  to  Anne  were  the  Ashleys, 
who  knew  more  about  ber,  she  felt,  than  all  the  rest  put  together. 
Hie  Rector  came  in  with  an  elaborately  unconcerned  connt^ance, 
paying  his  respects  to  the  stepmother  and  commending  the  bloom  of 
It(»e— hut,  as  soon  as  he  could  get  an  opportunity,  came  back  to  Aoae 
and  took  her  by  the  arm,  as  was  his  usual  way.  '  Did  you  send  it  ? ' 
he  said  in  her  ear,  leading  ber  toward  the  further  window.  It  was  a 
large  broad  bow-window  with  round  sashes  and  old-&6hioned  panes, 
looking  down  the  High  Street  of  Hunston.  They  did  not  look  at 
each  other,  but  looked  out  upon  the  street  as  they  stood  there,  the 
old  man  holding  the  girl  cloee  to  him  with  bis  arm  through  hers. 

'  Yes— I  sent  it — that  very  day ' 

'  And  he  sent  you  an  answer  ? ' 

A  tremor  ran  through  Anne's  frame  which  the  Rector  was  very 
sensible  of;  but  he  did  not  spare  her  though  he  pitied  her. 

'  I — suppose  so :  there  was  a  letter ;  it  la  all  over  now,  if  that  is 
what  you  mean.     Don't  talk  about  it  any  more.' 

Mr.  Ashley  held  her  close  by  the  arm  which  he  caressed  with 
the  pressure  of  his  own.  '  He  took  it,  then,  quietly — he  did  not  make 
any  resistance  ? '  he  said. 

'  Mr.  Ashley,*  said  Anne,  with  a  shiver  nmning  over  her,  *  don't 
let  us  talk  of  it  any  more.' 

'As  you  please,  as  yon  please,  my  dear,'  said  the  old  man ;  but  it 
was  with  reluctance  that  be  let  her  go ;  he  had  a  hundred  questions  to 
ask.  He  wanted  to  have  satisfied  himself  about  Cosmo,  why  he  had 
done  it,  how  he  had  done  it,  and  everything  about  it.  The  Rector 
was  confused.  He  remembered  the  letter  to  Cosmo,  which  she  had 
given  him  to  read,  and  which  had  bewildered  him  at  the  time  by  its 
^parent  calm.     And  yet  now  she  seemed  to   mind  I  he  did  not 
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understand  it.  He  wanted  to  hear  eveiything  about  it,  bnt  afae 
would  not  let  him  ask.  His  questions,  which  he  was  not  permitted 
to  give  vent  to,  la;  heavy  upon  bia  heart  as  he  went  back.  *  She 
would  Bot  open  her  mind  to  me,'  he  said  to  Charley,  '  Whatever 
has  bapponed,  it  must  haye  been  a  comfort  to  her  to  open  her  mind. 
That  is  what  is  making  ber  so  pale.  To  shut  it  all  up  in  her  own 
heart  cannot  be  good  for  her.  But  she  would  not  open  her  mind 
to  me.' 

'  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  do  it  with  all  those  people  pre- 
sent,' the  Curate  said,  and  this  gave  his  father  a  little  consolal^on. 
P'or  his  own  part,  Charley  had  never  been  so  out  of  spirits.  So  long 
as  she  was  happy,  what  did  it  matter  ?  be  had  said  eo  often  to  bimselE 
And  now  she  was  no  longer  happy,  and  there  was  nothing  anyone 
could  do  to  make  her  eo.  He  for  one  had  to  stand  by  and  consent 
to  it,  that  Anne  should  suffer.  To  suffer  himself  would  have  been  a 
hundred  times  more  easy,  but  he  could  not  do  anything.  He  could 
not  punish  the  man  who  had  been  at  the  bottom  of  it  all.  He  could 
not  even  permit  himself  the  gratification  of  telling  that  fellow  what 
he  Uiougbt  of  him.  He  must  be  dumb  and  inactive,  whatever  hap- 
pened, for  Anne's  sake.  While  the  good  Rector  told  out  his  r^rets 
and  disappointment,  and  distress  because  of  Anne's  silence,  and  cer- 
tainty that  to  open  her  heart  would  do  her  good,  the  Curate  wag 
wondering  sadly  over  this  one  among  the  enigmas  of  life.  He  him- 
sdf,  and  Heathcote  Mountford,  either  of  them,  would  have  given  half 
they  had  (all  they  had  in  the  world,  Charley  put  it),  to  be  permitted 
to  be  Anne's  companion  and  comforter  through  the  world.  But 
Anne  did  not  want  either  of  them.  She  wanted  Cosmo,  who  would 
not  risk  his  own  comfort  by  taking  the  hand  she  held  out  to  him,  or 
sacrifice  a  scrap  of  his  own  life  for  hers.  How  strange  it  was,  and  yet  no 
common — to  be  met  with  everywhere.  And  nobody  could  do  anything 
to  mend  it.  He  scarcely  ventured  to  allow,  when  he  was  in  his 
parish,  that  there  were  a  great  many  things  of  this  kind  which  it  was 
impossible  to  him  to  understand :  he  had  to  be  very  sure  that 
eveiything  that  befell  his  poor  people  was  '  for  their  good ; '  but  in  the 
recesses  of  his  own  bosom  he  allowed  himself  more  latitude.  He  did 
not  see  how  this,  for  inatanee,  could  be  for  anyone's  good.  But  there 
is  very  little  consolation  in  such  a  view,  even  less  than  in  the  other 
way  of  looking  at  things.  And  he  was  very  '  low,'  sad  to  the  bottom 
of  bis  good  heart.  He  had  not  said  anything  to  Anne.  He  had 
only  ventured  to  press  her  hand,  perhaps  a  little  more  warmly  than 
usual,  and  he  had  felt,  poor  fellow,  that  for  that  silent  sympaUiy  she 
had  not  been  grateful.  She  had  drawn  her  hand  away  impatiently ; 
she  had  refused  to  meet  his  eye.  She  had  not  wanted  any  of  his 
Bympatiiy;    Perhaps  it  was  natural,  but  it  was  a  little  hard  to  bear. 

Koee  had  her  own  grievances  while  all  this  was  going  on.  If  her 
sister,  worked  into  high  irritation  by  the  questions  and  significant 
looks  to  which  she  had  been  exposed,  had  found  it  almost  intolerable 
to  live  through  the  succeseion  of  visits,  and  to  meet  everybody  with 
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genial  IndiBerence  and  give  an  account  of  all  they  had  been  dning, 
and  all  that  they  were  about  to  do — Rose  was  much  displeased,  for 
her  part,  to  find  herself  set  down  again  out  of  the  importance  to 
which  she  had  attained,  and  made  into  the  little  girl  of  old,  the 
young  sieter,  the  nobody  whom  no  one  cared  to  notice  particularly 
while  Anne  was  by.  It  was  not  Boee's  fault,  certainly,  that  her 
lather  had  made  that  will  which  changed  the  poaitiona  of  herself  and 
her  sister :  but  Lady  Meadowlands,  for  one,  had  always  treated  her 
as  if  it  was  her  fault.  Even  that,  however,  was  less  diereBpectfnl  than 
the  indifference  of  the  others,  who  made  no  account  of  her  at  all,  and 
to  whom  she  was  still  little  Rose,  her  sister's  shadow — nothing  at  all 
to  speak  of  in  her  own  person.  They  did  not  even  notice  her  dress, 
which  she  herself  thought  a  masterpiece,  and  which  was  certainly 
such  a  work  of  art  as  had  never  been  seen  in  Hunston  before. 
And  when  all  these  people  went  away.  Rose,  for  her  part,  sought  Mrs. 
Keziab,  who  was  always  ready  to  admire.  She  was  so  condescending 
tbat  she  went  downstairs  to  the  parlour  in  which  old  Saymore  and 
hie  young  wife  spent  most  of  their  lives,  and  went  in  for  a  talk.  It 
was  a  thing  Rose  was  fond  of  doing,  to  visit  her  bumble  firiends  and 
dependents  in  their  own  habitations.  But  there  were  a  great  many 
reasons  why  she  should  do  what  she  liked  in  Saymore's  house :  fir8^ 
because  she  was  one  of  '  his  young  ladies '  whom  he  had  taken  care 
of  all  their  lives ;  second,  because  she  was  an  important  member  of 
the  party  who  were  bringing  success  and  prosperity  to  Saymore's 
house.  She  was  queen  of  all  that  was  in  the  '  Black  Bull.'  Miss 
Anne  might  be  first  in  Saymore's  allegiance,  as  was  the  case  with 
all  the  old  friends  of  the  family ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Anne  was 
not  a  person  to  skip  about  through  the  house  and  come  in  for  a  talk  to 
the  parlour,  as  Rose  did  lightly,  with  no  excuse  at  all.  *  I  am  so  side 
of  all  those  people,'  she  cried ;  *  I  wish  they  would  not  all  come  and 
be  sympathetic ;  I  dou't  want  anyone  to  be  sympathetic!  Besides, 
it  is  such  a  long,  long  time  since.  One  must  have  found  some 
way  of  living,  some  way  of  keeping  on,  since  then.  I  wish  they 
would  not  be  so  awfully  sorry  for  us.  I  don't  think  now  that  even 
mamma  is  so  sony  for  herself.' 

'  Your  mamma  is  a  Christian,  Miss  Rose ; '  said  old  Saymore, 
getting  up,  though  with  a  little  reluctance,  from  bis  comfortable 
arai>chair  as  she  came  in,  *Sbe  knows  that  what  can't  be  cured 
must  be  endured ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  and  a 
honour  to  see  all  the  carriages  of  the  gentry  round  my  door.  I 
know  for  certain,  Miss  Rose,  t^at  Lady  Meadowlands  never  takes  out 
tbat  carriage  for  anybody  below  a  title,  which  shows  the  opinion  she 
lias  of  our  &mily.  Your  papa  was  wonderfully  respected  in  the 
county.  It  was  a  great  loss;  a  loss  to  everything.  There  is  not  a 
gentleman  left  like  him  for  the  trouble  he  used  to  take  at  Quarter 
Sessions  and  all  tbat.  It  was  a  dreadful  lose  to  the  county,  not  to 
speak  of  his  family.  And  a  young  man,  comparatively  speaking,*' 
said  Saymore  with  a  respectful  sigh. 
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'  Poor  dear  papa !  I  am  sure  I  felt  it  as  muoh  as  anyone — at  tlie 
time,'  said  Rose ;  '  dont  jou  remember,  Keziah,  how  awful  that  week 
was  ?  I  did  nothing  but  cty ;  but  for  a  young  man,  Saymore,  yoa 
know  tJiat  is  nonsense.  He  was  not  the  least  young ;  he  was  as  old, 
as  old ' 

Here  Rose  stopped  and  looked  at  him,  comcioas  that  the  words 
she  had  intended  to  say  were,  perhaps,  not  quite  such  as  her  com- 
panions would  like  to  hear.  Keziah  was  sitting  by,  sawing.  She 
might  bare  taken  it  amiss  if  her  young  mistress  had  held  up  this 
new  husband  of  hers  as  a  Methuselah.  Rose  looked  from  one  to  the 
other,  confused,  yet  hardly  able  to  keep  from  laughing.  And  pro- 
bably old  Saymore  divined  what  she  was  going  to  say. 

'  N^ot  <Aiy  Mise  Rose,'  he  said,  with  the  steady  pertinacity  which 
had  always  been  one  of  his  characteristics ;  '  a  gentleman  in  the  veiy 
prime  of  life.  When  yoa've  liyed  virtuoos  and  sober,  saving  your 
presence.  Miss,  and  never  done  notiiing  to  wear  yomsedf  out,  sixty  is 
nothing  but  the  prime  of  life.  Young  fooU,  ae  has  nothing  but  their 
youth  to  teooromend  them,  may  say  different,  but  {r(»n  them  as  baa 
a  right  to  give  an  opinion,  you'll  never  hear  nothing  else  said.  He 
was  as  healthy  a  man,  your  late  dear  papa,  as  ever  I  wish  to  see ;  and 
as  hearty,  and  as  full  of  life.  And  all  his  wits  about  him,  Mias.  I 
signed  a  document  not  longer  than  the  very  last  day  before  he  was 
taken — me  and  John  Gardiner — fmd  he  was  as  clear  as  any  judge, 
that's  what  he  was.  "  It's  not  my  will,"  he  said  to  me,  **  Saymore — 
or  you  couldn't  sign,  as  you're  one  of  the  legatees ;  for  a  bit  of  a  thing 
like  this  it  don't  matter."  I  nevw  see  Mm  more  joky  nor  more 
pleasant.  Miss  Rose.  He  wasn't  joky  not  in  his  ordinary,  but  that 
day  he  was  poking  Ms  fun  at  you  all  the  time.  "  It's  a  small  bit  of 
a  thing  to  irant  witneesing,  ain't  it  ?  "  he  said ;  ^  and  it's  not  a  new 
will,  for  you  couldn't  witnus  that,  being  both  l^ateee." ' 

Rose  was  a  good  deal  startled  by  this  speech.  Suddenly  there 
came  before  her  a  vision  of  the  sealed-i^  packet  in  Anne's  de^ — the 
seals  of  which  she  had  been  so  anxious  to  break.  *  What  a  funny 
thing  that  be  should  have  made  you  sign  a  paper  I '  she  said. 

*  Blees  you,  they're  always  having  papers  to  sign,*  said  Saymore ; 
'  sometimes  it's  one  thing,  sometimes  it's  another.  A  djeal  of  money 
%  a  deal  tA  trouble,  Miss  Rose.  You  dont  know  that  as  yet,  seeing 
as  you've  got  Miss  Anne  to  do  everything  for  you.' 

*  I  shan't  always  have  Miss  Anne,'  Boae  said,  not  knowing  veil 
vrhat  were  the  words  she  used ;  her  mind  was  away,  busy  in  other 
ways,  very  busy  in  other  thoughts.  She  had  always  been  curious, 
as  b1^  said  to  herself  from  the  first  moment  she  saw  that  packet. 
What  was  in  it?  could  it  be  the  paper  that  Saymore  signed  ?  Could 
it  be  ? — 'but  Rose  did  not  know  what  to  think. 

'When  you  have  not  got  Miss  Anne,  you'll  have  a  gentleman,* 
Saymore  said.  *  We  aint  in  no  sort  of  doubt  about  that.  Miss  Rose, 
Kesiah  and  me.  There  are  ladies  as  always  gets  their  gentleman, 
whatever  happens ;  and  one  like  you,  out  out  by  nature  and  a  deal 
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of  money  besides — there's  not  no  question  abont  that.  The  thing 
will  be  as  you'll  have  too  many  to  choon  from.  It's  a  deaL  of  re- 
qiQiiBibility  for  a  young  creature  at  your  age.' 

*  I  will  corns  and  ask  your  advice,  S&ymore,*  said-  Bose,  her  head 
still  busy  about  other  things.  *  Keziah  asked  my  advice,  you  know.' 
'  Did  she,  Misa  Kose  7  Then  I  hope  as  yoall  never  repent  the 
good  advice  you  gave  her,'  said  old  Saymore,  drawing  himself  up  and 
putting  out  his  chest,  as  is  the  manner  of  man  when  he  plumes  him- 
self. Bose  looked  at  faim  with  eyes  of  supreme  ridicule,  and  even  his 
.little  wife  gave  a  glance  up  from  her  sewing  with  a  strong  inclina- 
tion to  titter;  but  he  did  not  perceive  this^  which  was  fortunate. 
.  Neiih^  had  Saymore  any  idea  that  the  advice  the  young  lady  had 
given  had  ever  been,  against  him.  'And  you  might  do  worse,'  he 
added,  'than  consult  me.  Servants  see  many  a  thing  that  other 
ftdks  don't  notice.  You  take  my  word.  Miss  Rose,  there's  nowhere 
that  you'll  hear  the  txuth  of  a  gentleman's  temper  and  his  goings 
on,  better  than  in  the  servants'  hidl.' 

.  <  I  wonder  if  it  was  a  law  paper  that  had  to  have  two  witnesses  ? ' 
said  Hose,  irrelevantly.  '  I  wonder  if  it  was  something  about  the 
estate  ?  Anne  never  has  anything  to  sign  that  wants  witnesses ;  was  it 
abig  paper,  like  one  of  Mr.  Loaeby's  ?  I  should  so  like  to  know  ^iriut 
.itwaa.' 

-  .  .  'It  wasn't  his  will;  that  is  all  I  can  tell  yon.  Miss  Rose.  How 
jokj  he  was,  to  be  sure,  that  day  I  I  may  say  it  was  t^  last  time  as 
I  ever  saw  toaster  in  life.  It  was  before  they  started— him  and  Mr. 
Heathcote,  for  their  ride.  He  never  was  better  in  his  life  than  that 
,a&enioon  when  they  started.  I  helped  him  on  with  his  great  ooat 
m.yfleU^  He  wouldn't  have  his  heavy  coat  that  he  always  wore  wh«i 
he  was  driving.  "  The  other  one,  Saymore,"  he  said, "  the  other  one ; 
I  ain't  a  rheumatic  old  fogey  like  you,"  master  said.  Queer  how  It 
all  comes  back  upon  me  I  I  think  I  can  see  him,  standing  as  it  might 
be  there.  Miss  Rose,  helping  him  on  with  his  coat ;  -and  to  think  as 
be  was  carried  back  iusenaible  and  never  opened  his  lips  morel* 

Rose  was  awed  in  spite  of  herself;  and  Keziah'  wiped  her  eyes. 
*  He  spoke  to  me  that  day  more  than  he  had  done  for  ever  so  long,' 
she  nld.  '  I  met  him  in  the  long  corridor,  end  I  was  that  fri^ttoMd 
.1  didn't  know  what  to  do ;  bat  he  stepped  as  kind  as  possible. '  "  Is 
that  you,  little  Keziah?"  he  said.  "How  is  the  mother  getting  on 
and  the  children  ?  "  Mother  was  that  pleased  when  I  told  her.  She 
cried,  and  we  all  cried.  Oh,  I  don't  wander  as  it  is  a  trial  to  oome 
back,  losing  a  kind  father  like  that  and  your  nice  'ome  I  * 

Now  this  was  the  kind  of  sympathy  wh»:h  Kose  had  particularly 
announced  she  did  not  wish  to  receive.  She  did  not  in  the  leest  regret 
'  her  nice  'ome,'  but  looked  back  upon  Mount  with  nnfeigned  t«U^  to 
,  have  escaped  &om  the  doll  old  world  of  its  sunoundings.  But  she 
was  a  little  touched  by  these  reminiaoences  of  her  latiier,  and  a  great 
cndoaity  was  excited  within  her  upon  other  matters.  She  hersdf 
was  a  veiy  different  person  from  the  little  girl — the  second  daughter^ 
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alti^eUjer  Bubject  and  dependent— which  she  had  been  on  that  &tal 
day.  She  looked  back  upon  it  with  awe,  bnt  without  any  longing 
that  it  ehould  be  undone  and  eTerything  restored  to  its  previooB 
order.  If  Mr.  Mountford  could  come  l»ck,  and  everything  be  as 
before,  the  change  would  not  be  a  comfortable  one  for  Bose.  No 
change,  aha  thought,  would  be  pleasant.  What  could  papa  mean,  sign- 
ing papers  on  that  very  last  day  ?  What  did  he  want  witnesses  for, 
after  tua  will  was  signed  and  aU  done  ?  Bose  did  not  know  what  to 
think  of  it.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  was  true,  as  old  Saymore  said,  that 
gentiemm  always  had  papers  to  sign ;  but  it  was  odd,  all  the  same. 
She  went  away  with  her  head  full  of  it  upstairs  to  the  room  where 
her  mother  and  sister  were  sitting.  They  were  both  a  little  languid, 
sitting  at  different  ends  of  the  room.  Mrs.  Mountford  had  been 
making  much  use  of  her  handkerchief,  and  it  was  a  little  damp  after 
BO  many  hours.  She  had  felt  that  if  she  were  not  really  crying 
she  ought  to  b&  To  see  all  the  old  people  and  hear  so  many  words  of 
welcome,  and  regret  that  things  were  not  as  they  used  to  be,  had 
moved  her.  She  was  seated  in  this  subdued  state,  feeling  that  she 
ought  to  be  very  much  affected.  She  felt,  indeed,  that  she  ought 
not  to  be  able  to  eat  any  dinner — ^that  she  ought  to  be  good  for 
nothing  but  bed.  However,  it  was  summer,  when  it  is  more  difficult 
to  retire  there.  Mrs,  Mountford  made  great  use  of  her  handkerchiefl 
Anne  was  seated  in  the  bow-window,  looking  out  upon  the  few  paa- 
sengers  of  the  High  Street.  In  reality  she  did  not  see  them ;  but 
this  was  her  outaide  aspect.  Her  book  was  upon  her  knees.  She  had 
given  herself  up  to  her  own  thoughts,  and  these,  it  was  evident,  were 
not  over  bright.  Rose's  coming  in  was  a  relief  to  both,  for,  happily, 
Bose  was  not  given  to  thinking.  On  most  occasions  she  occupied  her- 
self with  what  was  before  her,  and  took  no  trouble  about  what  mig^t 
lie  beneath. 

'Isn't  it  time  to  dress  for  dinner?'  Rose  said. 

*  To  be  siu-e,' cried  Mrs.  Mountford  gratefully.  Tomakeamovem^t 
of  any-  kind  was  a  good  thing ;  '  it  must  be  time  to  dress  for  dinner. 
One  feels  quite  out  here,  with  no  bell  to  tell  us  what  to  do.  I  sup~ 
pose  it  wouldn't  do  for  Saymore,  with  other  people  in  the  house,  to 
ring  a  dressing-bell.  One  is  lost  without  a  drecsing-bell,'  the  good  lady 
said.  She  had  her  work  and  her  wools  all  scattered  about,  though  in 
the  emotion  of  the  moment  she  had  not  been  working.  Kow  she 
gathered  them  all  in  her  arms,  and,  with  much  content  that  the 
afternoon  was  over,  went  away. 

*  Do  you  ever  have  things  to  sign  that  want  witnesses,  Anne  ? ' 

*  Ifo,'  said  Anne,  looking  up  surprised.  '  Why  do  you  ask  ?  Some- 
times a  lease,  or  something  of  that  sort,'  she  sold. 

'  Then  perhaps  it  was  a  lease,'  said  Rose  to  herself.  She  did  not 
utter  this  audibly,  or  give  any  clue  to  her  thoughts,  except  the  *  Oh, 
nothing,'  which  is  a  girl's  usual  answer  when  ^e  is  asked  what  she 
means.  And  then  they  all  went  to  dress  for  dinner,  and  nothing 
more  could  be  said. 
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Nothing  more  wag  said  that  night.  Aa  soon  as  it  was  dusk,  Mrs. 
Moantibrd  retired  to  her  room.  It  had  been  a  fatiguing  day,  and 
«Tei7thiiig  had  been  brought  back,  she  said.  Certainly  her  bandker- 
-cbief  was  quite  damp.  Wortii  was  very  sympathetic  as  she  put  her 
nuEtresa  to  bed. 

'  Strangers  is  safest,'  Worth  said ;  *  I  always  did  say  so.  There's 
need  to  keep  up  before  them,  and  nothing  to  be  pushed  back  upon 
you.    Trouble  is  always  nigh  enough,  without  being  forced  back.' 

And  Rose,  too,  went  to  bed  early.  She  had  a  great  deal  of  ber 
mother  in  her.  She  recognised  the  advantage  of  getting  rid  of  her- 
self, if  not  in  any  more  pleasant  way,  then  in  thaL  But  she  could  not 
sleep  when  she  wished,  which  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  going 
to  bed.  She  seemed  to  see  aa  plainly  as  possible,  dangling  befrav  her, 
with  all  its  red  seals,  the  packet  which  was  to  be  opened  on  her 
twenty-first  birthday.  Why  shouldn't  it  be  opened  now  ?  What 
could  it  matter  to  anyone,  and  especially  to  papa,  whether  it  was 
read  now  or  two  years  hence?  Kose  was  nineteen ;  from  nineteen  is 
not  a  long  step  to  one-and-twenty.  And  what  if  that  packet  con- 
tained the  paper  that  Saymore  had  witnessed  ?  She  had  told  Anne 
the  ought  to  open  it.  She  had  almost  opened  it  herself  while  Anne 
looked  on.     If  she  only  could  get  at  it  now  ] 

Next  mining  a  remarkable  event  occurred,  Anne  drove  out 
with  Mr.  Loeeby  to  see  the  Dower-honse  at  Lilford,  and  report  upon 
it.  The  old  lawyer  was  very  proud  as  she  took  her  seat  by  him  in 
bis  high  phaeton. 

'  I  hope  everybody  will  see  us,'  he  said.  '  I  should  like  all  the 
people  in  tjie  county  to  see  Queen  Anne  Mountford  in  the  old  solici- 
tor's shay,  I  know  some  young  fellows  that  would  give  their  ears  to 
be  me,  baldness  and  all.  Every  dog  has  his  day,  and  some  of  us  have 
to  wait  till  we  are  very  old  dogs  before  we  get  it.' 

'Bemember,  Anne,'  said  Mrs,  Mountford,  *that  if  it  is  the  least 
^amp  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.' 

Rose  watched  from  the  old  bow-window  with  the  round  panes  to 
see  them  drive  away.  She  waved  her  hand  to  Anne,  but  she  was 
scarcely  oonscious  what  she  was  doing,  her  heart  beat  so  much.  She 
sent  her  maid  out  to  match  some  ribbon,  which  she  knew  would  take 
a  long  time  to  match,  and  then  Rose  made  a  general  survey  of  the 
looms.  They  all  opened  off  a  square  vestibule,  or,  more  correctly,  an 
antechamber.  She  went  through  her  mother's  first,  carelessly,  aa  if 
looking  for  something ;  then  through  her  own ;  and  only  went  to 
Anne's  as  the  last.  Her  heart  beat  Mgh,  but  she  had  no  feeling  that 
she  was  going  to  do  anything  that  was  wrong.  How  could  it  be 
wrong  ?  to  read  a  letter  a  litUe  earlier  than  the  time  appointed  for 
reading  it.  If  there  had  been  anything  to  say  that  Rose  was  not  to 
i^  it  at  all,  then  it  might  have  been  wrong ;  but  what  oould  it  pos- 
sibly matter  whether  it  was  read  now  or  in  two  years  ?  To  be  sure  it 
TBI  not  addressed  to  Rose,  but  what  of  that  ?  Except  Cosmo's  letters, 
which  of  course  were  exceptional,  being  love-letters,  all  oorrespond- 
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ence  of  tbe  &mil;  was  in  common — and  eBpecially,  of  all  things  in  the 
Torld,  a  letter  from  poor  papa  I  But  navertheleOB  fioee'a  b^  beat 
as  she  went  into  Anne's  room.  The  despatch-box  generally  stood 
by  the  writing-table,  open,  with  all  its  contents  ready  for  lefeiOKe. 
The  lid  was  shut  down  to-day,  which  gave  her  a  great  fright  Bnl 
it  was  not  locked,  as  she  had  feared.  She  got  down  on  her  knees 
before  it  and  peeped  in.  There  was  the  little  draww  in  which  it  had 
been  placed,  a  drawer  Boarcdy  big  enough  to  contain  it.  The  red 
seals  crackled  as  she  took  it  out  with  tremblii^  hands.  One  bit 
of  the  wax  come  off  of  itself.  Had  Anne  been  taking  a  peep,  too, 
though  she  would  not  permit  Rose  to  do  so  ?  No ;  tiiere  ms  no 
abrasion  of  the  paper,  do  break  of  the  seal.  Boee  suddenly  mnem- 
bered  that  the  very  seal  her  &ther  had  used  was  at  this  momnt  on 
her  mother's  desk.  She  got  up  hastily  to  get  it,  but  then,  remembei> 
ing,  took  out  the  packet  and  carried  it  with  her.  She  coold  look  the 
door  of  her  own  room,  but  not  of  Anne's,  and  it  would  not  do  to 
scatter  scraps  of  the  red  wax  about  Anne's  room  and  betray  henelf- 
She  carried  it  away  stealthily  as  a  mouse,  whisking  out  and  in  of  the 
doors.  Her  cheeks  were  flu^ung,  her  hands  trembling.  Nov,  vhit- 
ever  it  was,  in  a  minute  more  she  would  know  all  about  it.  Never  in 
her  life  had  Bose's  little  being  been  in  such  a  oommotion.  Not  when 
her  father's  will  was  read ;  not  when  tAof  gentleman  at  Caanes  made 
her  her  first  proposal;  for  at  neither  of  these  momenta  had  there 
been  any  alarm  in  her  mind  for  what  wbs  coming.  The  othen  might 
have  suffered,  perhaps,  but  not  she. 

Mrs.  Mountford  complained  afterwards  that  she  had  not  wen 
Kose  all  day.  '  Where  is  KoRe  ? '  Anne  asked  when  she  came  back 
full  of  the  Dower-houBe,  and  uixious  to  recommend  it  to  all  con- 
cerned. After  inquiries  evoy where  it  was.  found  that  Kose  ma 
lying  down  in  her  room  with  a  bad  headache.  She  had  ^made  the 
maid,  when  she  returned  from  her  fruitless  quest  for  the  ribbon, 
which  could  not  be  matched,  draw  down  the  blinds :  and  th»e  the 
lay  in  great  state,  just  as  Mrs.  Mountford  herself  did  in  similar  cii- 
cumstances,  Anne,  who  went  up  to  see  her,  came  down  vith  a 
half  smile  on  her  lips. 

<  She  says  it  is  like  one  of  your  headaohes,  mamma ;  and  ahe  will 
keep  still  till  dinner.* 

*  That  is  the  best  thing  she  can  do,'  said  Mrs.  Mountford.  *  If  ebe 
can  get  a  little  sleep  she  will  be  all  right.' 

Secretly  it  must  be  allowed  that  Anne  was  more  amused  than 
alarmed  l^  her  little  sister's  indisposition.  Mrs.  Mountford  had 
been  eulgect  to  such  retirements  as  long  as  anyone  could  ronanber ; 
and  Rose's  geUup  was  a  very  oarefol  imitation  (£  her  mother's— eau- 
de-Colf^e  and  water  on  a  chair  beside  her -sofa,  a  wet  handkerchief 
spread  upon  her  head,  her  hair  let  down  and  streaming  <hi  the 
jdUow. 

*  Don't  let  anyone  take  any  notice,'  she  said  in  a  bint  little  voice. 
-*  If  I  am  let  alone  I  riwll  soon  be  better.' 
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'Nobody  ehall  meddle  with  yoa,*  said  Aime,  faalf-lsag'hiiig.  And* 
then  she  retired  downstairs  to  disooss  the  honae  with  Mia.  Monntfoidj 
who  was  only  half  an  authority  when  Rose  was  not  by. 

But  if  anyone  could  have  known  the  thoughts  that  were  goii)g  on 
under  the  wet  handkerchief  and  the  disheTeUed  locks  \  Rose's  head 
was  aching,  not  with  ferer,  but  with  thinking.  She  had  adopted 
this  expedient  to  gain  time,  because  she  could  not  make  up  her  mind 
what  to  do.  The  packet  re-sealed,  though  with  considerably  more 
expenditure  of  wax  than  the  original,  was  safely  returned  to  the 
despatch  box.  But  Boss  had  be^  so  etartled  by  tiie  information 
she  had  received  that  further  aation  had  become  impossible  to  ber. 
What  was  she  to  'do  ?  She  was  not  going  to  lit  down  under  th&t, 
not  going  to  submit  to  it,  and  live-  on-  for  two  years  knowing  all 
about  it.  How  eould  she  do  that  F  This  i  was  a  drawback  that  she 
had  not  f<H«Been :  infonnatio&  i  elandeetinefy  obtained  ia  alwayB  a 
dreadful  burden  to  carry  about.  How  was  she  to  live  for  two  years 
knowing  ^vtt,  and  pretending  not'to  know  it.  NevN  before  in  bw 
life  had  tbe  current  of  tboDKht  run  so  hot  in  her  UttJeibrain.  What 
was  sbeto  do  P  Was  there  notiunf;  she  could  'do  ?  Sheky  still  %n-- 
Bome  Tninii^M  after  AnaeJud  left,h«r.'  IV)  be  in  vofAx  a  riilgrnmn)  {uu}  - 
not  to  be  able  to  tell  anybody — not  to  ask  anybody's  advice  I  She< 
thought  once  of  rushing  to  'Koxiah,  putUng  the  ease  to.  hm  as  of 
someme  else.  But  bow  could  Eesiah  tell  her  what  to  do  ?  At  last 
a  soddea  g^eam  of  suggestum  shot  through  Rose's  brain ;  she  «prasg 
half  up  on  her  so&i,  forgtAting  the  headache^  .  At  this  period  slw 
was  in  a  kind  of  irresponsible  unmoral  condition,  not  aware  that  she 
meant  any  barm,  thinking  only  of  defending  herself  from  a  dangen 
which  she  had  just  diicoreied,  whieh  nobody  else .  knew.  She  mast 
defoid  herself.  If  a  robber  ia  after  yon  io  the  dark,  and  yoa  etrifce 
oirt;  wildly'  and  hurt  someone  who  is  on  your  side,  who  is  tiying  tO' 
defisud  yoo — is  Uiat  your  faolb?  Sdf^efence  was  the  first.  tUng,; 
the  only  thii^,  that  oocurred  to  Rose.  After  it  oame  into  her  mind 
in  the  aole  my  in  whidi  it  was  possible  she  took  no  time  to  tUnk). 
but  rudied  at  it,  and  did  it  without  a  moment's  pause.  ^D»  wrote: 
a  lettw,  eosnposing  it  hurriedly,  but  with  great  care.  It  was  not 
long,  bat  it  OMant  a  great  deal.  It  was  addressed,  as  Anne's  lettn, 
whidi  was  alio  of  bo  much  impcstance,  had  been  addressed,  to '  Cosmo 
Douglas,  Esq;,  Middle  Temple.*  What  could  little  Rose  be  wriliiig 
to  Cosmo  Douglas  about  ?  She  slid  it  into  her.  poaket  when,  still 
veiy  much,  flushed  and  excited,,  ^ewmt  down  to  dinner,  and  oarried 
it  about  witii  her  till  quite  late  io  the  evening,  when,  meeting  Say^ , 
nKHe  with  the  ibag  which  he  'waa  about  to  send  ofi"  to  the.  port- 
office,  shs.  stoi^Md  him  nt  the  lAairs,  and  pot  it  in  with  her  own. 
hand.  ■ 

This  was  the  history  of  Rose's  da^'-the  day  vriieu  she  bad  that. 
fCTendi  attack  -which  alanned  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  ^  Bbok  BulL*. 
She  hcnelf  alw^s  said  it  was  Bothiog,  and  happily  it  eanie  to 
nothings     Bat  who  could  jnerent  a  mother  fena  being  alanned,' 
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when  her  child  suddenly  ^ipeaied  with  cheeks  so  flushed  and  &  pulse 
that  was  podtiTely  racing,  Mrs.  Moontfotd  said.  Howevei,  fortu- 
nately, as  the  patient  herself  always  predicted,  a  night's  rest  set  iL 
all  right. 

Chipub  xxxin. 

THB  HjU(  OT  TEH   PEBIOD. 

Thbbs  is  in  human  nature  an  injustice  towards  those  who  do  vrong, 
those  who  are  the  sinners  and  agenta  of  woe  in  this  world,  whidi 
halances  a  good  deal  of  the  success  of  wickedneas.  There  are  plenty 
of  wicked  persons  who  flourish  like  the  green  hay  tree,  and  receive  to 
all  appearance  no  recompense  for  their  evil  ways.  But  on  the  otber 
hand,  when  a  man  fails  to  conduct  himself  as  he  ought  to  do,  from 
cowudioe,  irom  an  undue  regard  to  prudential  motives — from,  as 
often  happens,  an  overweening  r^ard  for  the  world's  opinion — that 
world  repays  him  pitilessly  with  contempt  and  neglect,  and  makes 
no  allowance  for  all  the  pangs  which  he  suffers  and  for  all  the  strug- 
gles in  bis  soul,  Cosmo  Douglas  has  had  hard  measure  in  these  pages, 
where,  as  we  have  pretended,  his  character  was  understood.  But 
even  in  undentanding  it,  we  have  dealt,  we  are  awaro  and  confess, 
hardly  with  this  ninet^nUi-century  man  who  had  done  nothing  more 
than  all  the  canons  of  his  age  declared  it  his  duty  to  do.  He  ened, 
perhaps,  in  loving  Anne,  and  in  telling  her  so  at  first ;  for  he  ou^t 
to  have  taken  it  into  coDBideration  that  be  would  not  be  allowed  to 
marry  her,  notwithstanding  the  bias  towards  the  romantic  side  <f  nieh 
questions  which  the  world  professes  in  words.  But  then  he  was  led 
astray  by  another  wave  of  popular  opinion,  that  which  declares  with 
much  apparent  reason  that  the  race  of  cruel  &thers  is  as  extinct  u 
the  dodo,  and  that  no  girl  is  ever  really  prevented,  if  she  chooses  to 
stick  to  him,  from  marrying  *  the  man  of  her  heart.*  Cosmo  bsd 
believed  this  devoutly  till  he  was  forced  by  events  to  take  up  a  dif- 
ferent opinion;  and  from  that  moment  every  impartial  observer  most 
allow  that  he  acted  up  to  the  highest  tenets  of  the  modem  creed.  As 
soon  as  he  perceived  that  it  was  really  likely  that  Aime  would  be 
deprived  of  her  fortune  in  consequence  of  her  adherence  to  him,  he 
did  everything  a  man  could  do,  within  the  limits  permitted  to  a 
gentleman  of  the  period,  to  induce  her  to  decide  for  her  own  advantage 
and  against  himself.  He  could  sot  say  in  so  many  wcHds, '  You  most 
keep  your  forhme,  and  throw  me  over  ;  I  shall  not  mind  it.*  But  be 
as  near  said  it  as  a  person  of  perfectly  good  manners  eould  do. 
It  is  not  for  a  man  to  take  the  initiative  in  such  a  case,  bneause 
women,  always  more  foolish  than  men,  are  very  likely  to  be  piqued 
on  the  side  of  their  generosity,  and  to  hold  all  the  more  iftrenuoiuly 
to  a  self-denying  lover,  the  more  he  does  nttf  wish  to  bind  them.  In 
this  point  his  position  was  very  difficult,  very  delicate,  as  anyone  may 
perceive  ;  and  when,inspite  of  alibis  remonstrances, andbintii,BndBag^ 
gertions,  Anne's  sacrifice  was  accom[4isbedj  and  she  was  actually  cast 
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off  by  her  angry  &Uier,  with  no  fortune,  and  nothing  to  recompense  her 
but  the  attachment  of  a  banlBter  without  occapation,  and  an  empty 
enfjagement  to  him,  which  it  was  imposaible  in  present  circumstancea 
to  carry  out,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  embai-- 
raseing  than  his  position.  She  had  made  this  sacrifice,  which  be 
did  not  wish,  for  him ;  had  insisted  on  making  it,  notwithstanding  all 
that  he  could  ventuie  to  say ;  and  now  of  course  looked  to  him  for 
gratitude,  for  requital,  and  an  impassioned  sense  of  all  that  she  had 
done  and  relinquished  for  him,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  the  very 
last  thing  in  his  mind  that  she  should  relinquish  anything  for  him. 
What  was  he  to  do  ?  If  the  man  was  exasperated,  was  there  much 
wonder  ?  He  could  no  more,  according  to  his  tenets,  throw  her  oyer 
than  be  could  many  her.  Both  were  alike  impossible.  It  was 
strictly  aco(Mrding  to  the  laws  of  society,  that  a  man  should  decline 
to  marry  when  be  had  nothing  to  marry  upon  ;  but  it  was  not  con- 
sistent with  those  laws  (at  least  according  to  the  interpretation  of 
them  accepted  by  men  of  Cosmo's  type)  that  he  should  throw  the 
lady  over  as  soon  as  she  had  lost  her  fortune.  Here  accordingly  arose 
a  dilemma  out  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  come  unharmed. 
Cosmo's  very  heart  was  impaled  upon  these  forks.  What  could  he 
do  ?  He  could  not  marry  upon  notiiing,  and  bring  his  wife  down  to 
the  position  of  a  household  drudge,  which  was  all,  so  far  as  he  knew, 
that  would  be  practicable.  For  Anne's  sake  this  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Xeither  could  he  say  to  her  honestly, '  You  are  poor  and  I  am 
poor,  and  we  cannot  many.'  What  could  he  do  ?  He  was  blamed, 
Uamed  brutally,  and  without  consideration,  by  most  of  the  people 
round ;  people  like  the  Ashleys,  for  instance,  who  would  have  plunged 
into  the  situation  and  made  something  of  it  one  way  or  another,  and 
never  would  have  found  out  what  its  characteristio  difficulties  were. 
But  to  Cosmo  those  difficulties  filled  up  the  whole  horizon.  What 
was  he  to  do  ?  How  was  he  to  do  it  ?  To  plunge  himself  and  Anne 
into  all  the  horrors  of  a  penniless  marriage  was  impossible,  simply 
impossible ;  and  to  separate  himself  firom  her  was  equally  out  of  the 
question.  If  the  reader  will  contemplate  the  position  on  all  sides,  he 
will,  I  am  sure,  be  brought  to  see  that,  taking  into  account  the  manner 
of  man  Cosmo  was,  and  his  circumstances,  and  all  about  him,  the  way 
in  which  he  did  behave,  perplexedly  keeping  up  his  relations  with  her 
&inily,  showing  himself  as  useful  as  possible,  but  keeping  off  all  too- 
fiuniliar  consultations,  all  plans  and  projects  for  the  future,  inis  really 
the  only  way  open  to  him.  He  was  not  romantic,  he  was  not  regardless 
of  consequences ;  being  a  man  of  his  time  how  could  he  make  nimself 
BO  ?  and  what  else  coi^d  he  do  ? 

When  he  received  one  day  quite  suddenly,  without  any  prepara- 
tion, that  letter  which  Anne  had  given  to  Mr.  Ashley  to  read,  itcante 
upon  bim  like  a  thunderbolt.  J  cannot  take  upon  me  to  say  that 
after  the  first  shock  he  was  surprised  by  it  or  found  it  unnatural ; 
he  did  nob  experience  any  of  these  feelings.  On  the  contrary,  it  was, 
so  far  SB  I  know,  after,  as  has  been  said,  ^e  first  shock,  a  reluf  to  bis 
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mind.  It  showed  him  that  Aime,  too,  had  perceived  the  ratoatJon 
and  aco0pted  it.  He  iras  startled  by  her  clear^i^tedneeB,  but  it 
gained  his  approbation  as  the  moat  seneible  sad  seemly  step  whid 
she  could  have  taken.  But,  all  the  eame,  it  hurt  him  acutely,  and 
made  him  tingle  with  injured  pride  and  shame.  It  does  sot  come 
within  the  code  of  manhood,  which  is  of  longer  existence  than  the 
nineteenth  century,  that  a  woman  should  have  itin  her  power  to  E^)eak 
BO.  It  gave  him  an  acute  pang.  It  penetrated  him  with  a  sense  of 
shame ;  it  made  him  feel  somehow,  to  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  that  be 
was  an  inferior  kind  of  man  and  that  Anne  knew  it.  It  was  sU 
according  to  the  canons  of  the  situation,  juat  as  a  sensible  woman 
should  have  bdiaved ;  just  as  his  own  proceedings  were  all  that  s 
sensible  man  could  do ;  but  it  hurt  him  all  the  same.  The  letter, 
with  that  calm  of  tone  which  he  suspected  to  meen  contonpt,  seemed 
to  him  to  have  been  fired  into  him  with  some  sharp  twanglmg  sirow; 
where  it  struck  it  burnt  and  smarted,  making  him  suaII  in  his  own 
esteem,  petty  and  miserable ;  notwithstanding  which  he  had  to  reply 
to  it '  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it  was  written ' — to  use  a  jduue 
which  was  also  of  his  time.  He  did  this,  keeping  up  appearsncet, 
pretending  to  Anne  that  he  did  not  perceive  the  sentiments  wlii(^ 
her  letter  veiled,  but  accepted  it  as  tiie  most  natural  thing  in  tbe 
world.  It  may  be  as  well  to  give  here  the  letter  whi^  he  wrote  in 
reply:— 

Dearest  Anne, — ^Tonr  letter  has  Indeed  been  a  snrprise  to  me  cf  tlie 
most  dolorous  bind. 

Yes,  I  nnderst&nd.  There  is  no  need,  as  you  say,  for  explanations— «ii 
words,  nor  mx  hundred,  would  not  be  enough  to  say  what  I  should  have  to 
say,  if  I  b^i&ii.  But  I  will  not.  I  rdrain  &om  venng  yoa  with  protesta- 
tions, from  troabling  you  with  remonstrances.  Giroumstaaoaa  are  agtintt 
me  so  heavily,  so  overwhelmingly,  that  nothing  I  could  say  would  ^mv 
like  anything  but  folly  in  the  face  of  that  which  alone  I  can  do.  I  iiQ 
helpless — and  you  are  cleai^sigbted  and  perceive  the  evils  of  this  long  bub- 
pense,  without  allowing  your  clearer  judgment  to  be  flattered,  as  mine  lua 
bean,  by  the  foolishness  (^  hope. 

"What  then  can  I  say  ?  If  I  must,  I  accept  your  decision.  Itis  is  tie 
sole  gronnd  on  which  it  can  be  pnt,  I  will  not  bind  you  ^unst  yonr  will 
— that  is  out  of  the  question,  t^t  is  the  one  thing  that  is  inpoanble.  I 
will  never  give  up  hope  that  some  change  may  come  in  the  diunmstanceg 
or  in  yonr  resolution,  till — something  happens  to  show  me  that  no  c^an^ 
can  come.  Till  then,  I  do  not  call  mys^  your  friend,  for  that  would  be 
folly.  I  am  more  than  your  friend,  or  I  am  nothing — bat  I  will  sign  mf- 
self  youifl,  as  yon  are,  without  any  doubt,  the  woman  whom  I  will  always 
love,  and  admire,  and  reverence,  beyond  any  woman  in  the  world. 

COSHO  DououB. 

And  this  was  a31  quite  true.  He  did  love  and  admire  ha  more 
than  anyone  in  the  world.  lb  was  tlie  oume  of  Ms  training  that  be 
knew  what  was  best  when  he  saw  it,  and  desired  that — though  oftoi 
men  of  his  kind  take  up  with  the  w<Hflt  after,  and  are  contented 
enough.    But  Anne  was  still  hie  type  of  perfection — she  was  beaiiti- 
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ful  to  Mm,  and  sweet  aod  delightful — but  she  was  nob  possible.  Is 
not  that  more  thau  any  beauty  or  delight  P  And  yet,  notwithstanding 
the  acute  pangs  which  be  eufiered,  I.  don't  suppose  one  individual 
out  of  a  hundred  who  reads  this  history  will  be  sorry  for  Cosmo. 
They  will  be  smrry  for  Anne,  who  does  not  want  their  sorrow  half  so 
much. 

He  had  a  veiy  melancholy  time  after  the  Mountfords  went  away. 
He  had  not  accepted  any  invitations  for  August,  being,  indeed,  in  a 
very  unsettled  mind,  and  not  knowing  what  might  be  required  of 
him.  He  stayed  in  his  chambers,  alone  with  many  thoughts.  They 
were  gone,  and  Anne  had  gone  out  of  his  life.  It  was  a  poor  sort  of 
life  when  he  looked  at  it  now,  with  the  lightof  her  gone,  yet  sliowing 
at  the  point  where  she  departed,  what  manner  of  existence  it  had  been 
and  was :  very  poor,  barreo,  unsatisfactory — yet  the  only  kind  of  life 
that  was  possible.  In  the  solitude  of  these  early  August  days  he  had 
abundance  of  time  to  think  it  over.  He  seemed  to  be  able  to  take  it 
in  bis  hand,  to  look  at  it  as  a  spectator  might.  The  quintessence  of 
life  in  oue  way,  all  that  was  b^t  in  the  world  made  ^butaiy  to  its 
perfection — and  yet  how  poor  a  business  I  And  though  he  was  young, 
it  was  all  he  would  ever  come  to.  He  was  not  of  the  stuff,  he  said 
to  himself,  of  which  great  men  are  made.  Sooner  or  later,  no  doubt, 
he  would  come  to  a  certain  success.  He  would  get  some  appointment ; 
he  would  have  more  to  live  upon ;  but  this  would  nob  alter  his  life. 
If  Anne  had  kept  her  fortune,  that  might  have  altered  it ;  or  if  he 
could  in  any  way  become  rich,  and  go  after  her  and  bring  her  back 
while  still  there  was  time.  But,  short  of  that,  he  saw  no  way  to  make 
it  different.  She  was  right  enough,  it  was  impossible ;  there  was 
nothing  else  to  be  said.  Yet  while  he  arrived  ab  this  conclusion  he 
felt  within  himself  to  the  bottom  of  his  heart  whab  a  paltry  conclu- 
sion it  was.  A  man  who  was  worth  his  salt  would  have  acted  other- 
wise ;  would  have  shown  himself  not  the  slave  but  the  master  of 
circumstances.  Such  men  were  in  the  backwoods,  in  the  Australian 
bush,  where  the  primitive  qualities  were  all  in  all,  and  the  graces  of 
existence  were  not  known.  Out  of  the  colonies,  however,  Cosmo  be- 
lieved that  his  own  was  about  the  best  known  type  of  man,  and  what 
he  did,  most  m«n,  at  least  in  society,  would  have  done.  But  he  did 
not  feel  {sond  of  himself^ 

The  Mountfords  had  not  been  away  a  week  when  he  received 
another  letter  which  made  his  heart  jump,  though  that  organ  was 
under  very  good  control,  and  did  not  give  him  the  same  trouble  that 
hearts  less  experienced  so  often  give  to  their  possessors.  The  post- 
mark, Hunston,  was  in  itself  exciting,  and  there  was  in  Bose's  feeble 
handwriting  that  general  resemblance  bo  her  sister's,  which  so  often 
exists  in  a  family.  He  held  it  in  his  hand  and  looked  at  it  with  a  be- 
wildered sense  that  perhaps  his  chances  might  be  coming  back  to 
him,  and  the  chapter  of  other  life  reopening.  Had  she  relented  V 
Was  there  to  be  a  place  of  repentance  allowed  him  ?  He  held  the 
letter  in  his  hand,  nob  opening  it  for  the  moment,  and  addng  him- 
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self  if  it  were  bo,  vhetfaer  he  would  be  happy,  or — the  reTerae.  It 
had  been'  honuliating  to  come  to  an  end  of  the  dieam  of  brighter 
things,  but — would  it  not  be  rather  incoavenient  that  it  Bbould 
be  reHumed  again  ?  These  were  his  reflections,  bis  self-questionings, 
before  lie  opened  the  letter.  But  when  he  did  open  it  and  found 
that  the  letter  was  not  from  Anne  but  Rose  Mountford,  the  ontH 
climax  was  such  that  he  laughed  aloud.  Little  Base  I  he  had  paid 
her  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  made  himself  something  of  a  slave 
to  her  little  caprices,  not  for  anj  particular  reason,  thoogb,  perhaps, 
with  a  sense  that  an  heiress  was  always  a  penoa  to  please,  whoever  die 
might  be.  What  could  little  Kose  want  with  him?  to  give  him 
s  commission — something  to  buy  for  hei,  or  to  matoh,  or  one  of  the 
nothings  with  which  some  girU  bare  a  faculty  for  keeping  their 
fiiends  empl(^ed.  He  began  to  read  her  letter  with  a  smile,  yet  a 
pang  all  tlie  same  in  the  recollection  that  this  was  now  the  only 
kind  of  communication  he  was  likely  to  have  from  the  fiimily.  Kot 
Anne :  not  those  letters  which  had  half  vexed,  half  charmed  him 
with  their  impracticable  views,  yet  pleased  his  refined  taste  uid  pei^ 
ception  of  beaaty.  This  gave  him  a  sharp  pofik^  even  thougfa  it  wa» 
with  a.  smile  that  he  unfolded  the  letter  of  Rose. 

But  when  be  read  it  he  was  brought  to  himself  with  a  cuzioiB 
shock.  What  did  it  mean  ?  Bose's  letter  was  not  occupied  with  anj 
commissions,  but  was  of  the  most  startling  character,  as  follows : — 

Dear  Mr.  Douglas, — I  am  writing  to  you  quite  secretly — nobody  knows 
anything  about  it — and  I  hope  at  leeat,  whatever  you  do,  that  you  will  keef^ 
my  secret,  and  not  let  Anne  know,  or  TnamTna, 

I  feel  quite  sure,  though  nobody  has  said  a  word,  that  Anne  and  yon 
have  quarrelled — and  I  am  ao  sorry ;  I  don't  know  if  she  thought  you  neg- 
lected her  and  paid  too  much  attention  to  us.  I  am  quite  sure  yon  never 
meant  anything  by  it.  Bat  what  I  want  to  say  is,  that  I  hope  you  won't 
pay  attention  if  she  is  eroaa.  Do  make  it  up,  and  get  married  to  Anne. 
You  know  all  the  money  has  been  left  to  me,  but  if  yon  many  I  will  pro- 
miae  faithfully  to  give  her  a  part  of  it,  say  a  quarter,  or  even  a  third,  which 
would  be  enough  to  make  you  comfortable.  Mr.  Loseby  propoeed  this  to 
me  some  time  ago,  and  I  have  quite  made  up  my  mind  to  it  now.  I  will 
give  her  certainly  a  quarter,  perhaps  a  third,  and  this  ought  to  be  enou^ 
for  you  to  marry  on.  I  can't  do  it  till  I  come  of  age,  but  then  you  may  Be- 
sure,  ^yo*»  are  married,  that  I  will  make  a  new  will  directly  and  settle  it' 
so.  The  first  thing  is  that  you  should  be  married,  Anne  and  you.  I  wish 
for  it  very  much  now. 

Be  sure,  above  everything,  that  you  don't  let  out  that  I  have  writtm  to 
yon,  ever,  eith^  to  Anne  or  mamma. 

Tours  very  truly, 

Bo«B  MODHTTOBS. 

This  letter  filled  Cosmo  with  consternation,  with  derision,  with 
sharp  irritation,  yet  such  a  sense  of  the  absurdity,  as  made  him 
laugh  in  the  midst  of  all  his  other  sentiments.  For  a  moment  the- 
thought,  the  question,  glanced  across  his  mind.  Could  it  be,  however 
distantly,  however  unconsciously,  inspired  by  Anne  ?    But  that  was. 
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not  to  be  believed :  or  could  Mrs.  Mountfbrd,  wanting  perh&pe  to 
get  rid  of  her  stepdaughter's  supervision,  have  put  this  idea  of  inter- 
meddUng  into  Bose's  head  ?  But  her  anxiety  that  hei  secret  should 
be  kept  seemed  to  clear  the  mother  ;  and  as  for  Anne  I  That  much 
he  knew,  however  he  might  be  deceived  in  any  other  way.  He  read 
it  over  again,  with  a  sense  of  humiliation  and  anger  which  mastered 
hia  sense  of  tbe  absurdity.  This  little  frivolous  pkything  of  a  girl  to 
interfere  in  his  affairs !  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  if  this  assurance  had 
been  conveyed  to  him  in  a  serious  way,  becoming  its  importance,  say 
by  Mr.  Loseby  himself,  and  while  there  was  yet  time  to  make  every- 
thing comfortable,  that  it  would  have  been  by  no  means  an  unplea- 
sant interference  to  Cosmo.  He  could  not  but  think  what  a  difference 
it  might  have  made  if  only  a  month  back,  only  a  fortnight  hack,  this 
information  had  been  conveyed  to  him.  But  now  that  it  was  po*- 
fectly  useless,  now  that  Anne's  letter  and  his  own  reply  had  entirely 
clos^  the  matter  between  them,  to  have  this  child  push  in  with  her 
little  impertinent  offer — her  charity  to  her  sister  I  Bose  bestowing  a 
quarter  of  her  fortune  upon  Anne — the  younger  graciously  affording 
a  provision  to  the  elder  I  By  Jove  I  Cosmo  said  to  himself,  with  an 
outburst  of  fttry.  Kose,  a  creature  like  Rose,  to  have  it  in  her  power 
thus  to  insult  Anne  I  He  was  himself  detached  fcom  Anne,  and 
nevermore  would  there  be  any  contact  between  them.  Still  it  was  in 
his  power  to  avenge  her  for  once  in  a  way.  Cosmo  did  not  pause, 
for  once  in  his  life,  to  think  what  was  prudent,  but  stretched  out  his 
hand  for  paper  and  ink,  and  iinmediately  indited  his  reply : — 

My  dear  little  Miss  Bose, — Your  letter  is  veiy  kind ;  it  makes  me  fool  as 
if  I  were  «  prince  in  a  fftiry  tale,  and  you  the  good  iaii?,  removing  the 
obBtades  from  my  way ;  but,  unfortunately,  there  were  not  any  obstaolee  in 
my  way  of  the  kind  yon  suppom,  and  yonr  present  of  part  of  your  fortnne 
to  me,  which  seems  to  be  wmt  you  mean,  though  carried  out  through  year 
aifiter,  is,  I  fijar,  a  sort  of  thing  that  neither  the  respectable  Mr.  Loseby,  nor 
auy  other  lawyer  would  sanction.  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  wish  to  gratify 
me  with  bo  much  money,  but,  alas,  I  cannot  take  it— unless,  indeed,  you 
were  to  give  me  the  whole  of  it,  along  with  your  own  pretty  little  huid, 
which  I  should  not  at  all  object  to.  Are  you  quite,  quite  sura  I  never 
'  meant  anything '  by  the  attention  I  paid  you  %  Perhaps  I  meant  all  the 
time  to  transfer  my  affections  from  one  sister  to  the  otber,  from  the  one 
without  any  money  to  the  one  with  a  fortune,  which  she  can  afford  to 
divide  into  four  or  even  three  parts.  Think  over  it  again,  and  perhaps  yon 
will  find  out  that  this  was  in  my  mind  all  the  time.  But,  short  en  IJiis, 
I  fear  there  is  not  much  ground  for  a  commercial  transaction  of  any  kind 
between  you  and  me. 

Your  obedient  servant  to  command, 

C.  DonoLAB. 

This  was  the  revenge  he  took  upon  Rose  for  her  impertinence :  it 
was  mere  impertinence,  be  supposed.  Once,  and  once  only,  it  crossed 
his  mind  that  she  might  have  had  a  motive  for  her  anxiety  that  he 
should  many  ber  sister.     But  bow  coold  that  be  F    It  was  an  impoe- 
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sibility.  And  ootwithetatidiiig  the  miserable  way  in  which  yoa  will 
Bay  he  had  himself  behaved,  his  fdrions  indignatioa  at  this  patronage 
of  Anne  by  Rose  shows  how  real  wu  still  the  lore  and  bett^  woiahip 
for  Anne,  that  was  in  bis  heart. 

And  when  he  had  satisfied  his  temper  by  this  letter,  he  sat  and 
thought  of  Anne.  Woold  it  have  been  well  with  this  support  behind 
-to  have  ventured,  perhaps,  and  "been  bold,  and  knit  theii  lives 
together  P  fiose's  guarantee,  thongh  the  offer  irritated  him  bo 
much,  would  have  made  that  possible  wMch  at  present  was  impossible. 
Would  the  game  have  been  worth  the  candle  ?  He  sat  and  thought 
over  it  for  a  longtime  in  the  darkening  evening  and  sighed.  On  liie 
whole,  pei^ps,  as  things  stood  And  then  he  vmt  out  to  Ms 

club  to  dine.    Not  pnmd  of  himself — far  from  proud  of  himsdf— 

feeling  on  the  whole  a  poor  creature — and  yet .    Perhaps,  as 

things  stood,  it  was  just  as  well. 

{To  U  concluded.) 
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Thk  New  Defartube  in  Kussu. 

RUSSIA,  Bay  many  proToimd  jiu^es,  who  seem  to  derire  all  their 
Icnowled^  of  my  country  from  the  Nihilist  Press,  is  cm  the 
Terge  of  a  rerolution.  It  is  there  where  they  make  that  mistake. 
Bosaa  is  not  oa  the  vei^e,  Bussia  is  actually  in  the  midst  of  a  lercH 
Intion.  But  it  is  not  a  violent  overturn  of  the  eiisting  order  of 
things,  aooompli^hed  lawlessly  fixim  below ;  it  is  a  great  transfoncna- 
turn  effected  lawfully  £rom  above  tltat  is  now  in  progress  in  Bussia. 
Buflsia,  which  was  de-Russianieed  by  Peter,  is  being  re-Bussiauisad 
by  Alexander.  That  is  the  revolution  in  a  phrase.  But  it  is  not 
only  a  phrase,  hut  a  foot.  And  so  &r  the  most  striking  feature  of 
this  pacific  revolution  from  above  has  been  the  summoning  of  tlie 
Commission  of  Experts.  This  new  departure,  which  is  but  a  retam 
to  an  old  Bussian  practice,  symbolises  the  change  that  is  being 
wroi^t  in  Bossia.  The  Emperor  once  m<»e  takes  connBel  with  lug 
people,  and  that  fact  is  to  us  a  glad  omen  for  the  fotore  development 
of  the  traditional  greatness. 

The  clouds  which  covered  our  country  for  so  many  months  are 
disappearing;  the  sun  shines  forth  once  more,  and  a  new  hope 
and  a  new  joy  fill  the  heart  of  every  thorough  BuBdan.  Here 
in-  England  I  find  many  even  of  our  best  friends  full  of  gloom 
and  despondency  concerning  our  future.  Some  even  despair.  But 
in  Moscow,  where  every  new  &ot  is  weighed  with  great  caution 
and  in  the  clearest  light,  there  is  no  despair ;  there  is  hope  and  con- 
fidence, that  is  darkened  only  by  one  single  fear  of  whit^  it  is  even 
painful  to  think.  In  our  Emperor  there  is  unbounded  reliance  and 
trust.  Bussians  seldom  praise  their  rulers.  There  is  something  very 
repulsive  even  in  the  semblance  of  flattery.  On  the  other  band, 
what  can  be  more  ungenerous  than  to  attack  those  who  have  already 
received  their  sentence,  and  lie  prostrato  in  the  dust  ?  But  justice 
demands  that  on  some  occasions  the  ugly  suBpicions  of  flattery  or 
angenexosity  should  be  incurred  for  the  s^e  of  truth. 

Alexander  III,  is  a  Bussian  whom  Bussia  trusts.'  He  is  a  Mus- 
covite of  the  Muscovites,  incarnating  in  himself  the  attributes  most 
distiBOtive  of  our  national  character.  He  shares  our  national  aspira- 
tions, understands  our  past,  and  has  iaith  in  our  future.  It  is  but 
nine    months  since  he  came  to  the  throne,  when   all  Bussia  was 


■  And  even  the  Baltic  Qennans,  if  we  maj'  believe  Di.  Bckhud,  wlu),  slUkongh 
•nti-BoMiaa  to  the  laat  sxlmine,  eajs  of  him,  in  hia  work,  Vm  JWwIoM  /.  nt  Al^ 
AMdar  III.,  p.  403 ;  '  The  ;oQnK  Monaiclt  nnites  the  eaeigj  of  his  grandfather  to 
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thundeTBtmck  by  fbe  tragical  death  of  bis  father.  Yet  is  these 
short  montbe,  when  firat  the  load  of  empire  was  suddenly  thrown 
upon  bis  shoulders,  and  even  the  mourning  for  a  beloved  and  mur- 
dered father  was  interrupted  by  precautions  against  the  new  efforts 
of  the  assasains,  Alexander  III.  bas  shown  such  calm  and  resolute 
courage,  such  iudependence  of  judgment,  and  such  straightforward 
simplicity  of  character  as  to  command  the  respect,  the  confidence,  and 
the  admiration  of  all  who  know  him.  Let  those  who  mock  at  the 
stainless  purity  of  his  life  and  bis  religious  principles,  who  deride  the 
austere  and  economical  spirit  which  now  presides  over  the  new  court, 
remember  that  austerity  and  economy  are  virtues  which  in  the 
whole  of  Russia,  as  well  as  in  all  civilised  countries,  are  not  generally 
despised.  The  Emperor  always  seeks  to  see  things  with  his  own  eyes. 
He  is  keenly  alive  to  the  realities  of  the  situation  in  which  he  is 
placed.  These  realities,  although  terrible  enough  in  many  things, 
do  not  discompose  him,  do  not  make  him  deviate  from  the  path 
along  which  with  sure  and  st^dy  step  he  is  endeavouring  to  lead  his 
subjects.  For,  with  us,  the  Emperor  is  still  the  leader  of  his  people, 
and  his  autocratic  power,  which  to  you  is  an  offence,  is  to  the  mass  of 
fiuBsians  an  indestructibly  sacred  symbol  of  that  guidance  which  to 
them  is  the  fint  necessity  of  life.  There  is  a  deep  religious  feeling 
throughout  Russia,  which  has  to  be  recognised  even  by  those  wIm 
hate  every  religion,  every  ideal,  all  spiritual  life.  We  may  be  all 
wrong.  Of  course  we  are  altt^ther  wrong  if  we  are  to  acc^t  like 
views  of  constitutional  doctrinavrat  as  the  '  last  words  of  human 
wisdom.'  But  with  us  '  the  last  words '  of  wisdom,  as  of  scienoe,  have 
no  predominant  weight.  Besides,  even  Si^y^  himself  might  shrink 
from  the  task  of  framing  a  Constitution  baised  on  nniverwl  suffrage 
and  the  ballot  for  the  eighty  millions  of  peasants  who  form  the  soUd 
base  of  our  Emperor's  power. 

Strangely  enough,  the  only  men  who  have  endeavoured  to  sys- 
tematise the  doctrines  of  Western  civilisation  have  arrived  at  an  ideal 
not  very  different  from  that  of  Russian  autocracy.  The  disciples  of 
Auguste  Comte,  at  least,  should  not  revile  the  only  system  which  gives 
to  Europe  a  supreme  dictator  in  Russia  wielding  the  energies  and 
directing  the  forces  of  a  mighty  democracy.  Of  course,  the  Mus- 
covite reality,  thank  God  1  differs  widely  from  the  Comtist  ideal,  and 
has  quite  different  bases  ;  but  in  essence  it  has  some  anal<^e8.  The 
Oomtists,  however,  are  but  a  handful ;  much  more  remarkable  than 
their  speculations  is  the  practical  outcome  of  the  working  of  consti- 
tutional doctrine  in  the  great  nations  of  the  West.  Abuse  the  one- 
man  power  as  you  like — under  what  system  but  that  is  Germany 
governed  to-day  ?  What  was  the  last  general  election  hut  a  pl^iaaite 
lea  or  against  Prince  Bismarck  ?  which,  although  it  has  goneagainst 
the  Reichskanzler,  will  only  place  a  slight  chec^  upon  his  ar)»- 
txary  power.  In  France,  where  politicians  disagree  about  everything, 
they  agree  in  declaring  that  a  sUght  alteration  in  the  method  of 
voting  would  have  made  M.  Gambetta  virtual  dictator  of  ^e  Republic. 
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Even  as  it  is,  the  ex-dictator  of  Toors  is  not  likely  to  be  less 
powerful  in  France  than  the  Beichskanzler  is  across  the  Vo^^  In 
England  you  have  a  highly  artificial  system  of  checks  and  counter- 
ohecka,  and  a  Constitution  like  a  Chinese  puzzle  for  intricacy.  But 
ai;  the  last  general  election  what  was  the  issue  before  the  country  ? 
Was  it  the  principles,  or  the  men  who  incarnate  these  principles? 
Between  Conservatism  and  Liberalism,  or  between  Lord  Beaconsfield 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  ?  And  since  the  election  who  has  governed  Eng- 
land: — the  House  of  Commons,  or  Mr.  Gladstone  ?  Of  coume  it  is  a 
rudeness  on  my  part  to  put  my  questions  so  plainly,  hut  I  see  no 
aenae  in  making  very  elaborate  phrases,  the  meaning  of  which  some- 
times disappears  even  to  those  who  utter  them. 

Besides,  I  am  a  poor  strat^ist  and  not  a  diplomatist,  for  different 
Teasons ;  but  had  I  even  been  one  of  the  *  lords  of  creation,'  the 
career  which  compels  people  to  pay  compliments  right  and  left  to 
every  foreigner — however  hostile  he  may  be  to  one's  country — could 
never  have  attracted  me.  And  really  nowadays  diplomatic  service  is 
becoming  almost  an  anachronism.  It  was  useful  in  old  times,  but 
since  railways,  and  telegraphs,  and  special  extraordinary  missions  are 
in  force,  what  have  embusies  and  legations  to  do  except  giving 
dinners  and  dancing  parties  ?  One  of  my  fiiends,  a  man  of  great  age 
and  very  great  reputation  in  the  diplomatio  world,  was  bitterly  com- 
plaining one  day  of  my  total  inability  to  mince  my  words :  '  There 
is  an  antique,  an  unsparing  firanknesa  about  you,  wMch  spoils  every- 
thing you  say  about  politics,'  declared  he. 

*  But  life  is  so  short,'  interrupted  I,  '  one  has  to  save  time ; 
besides  I  seldom  speak  about  polities.  I  only  write,  and  even  this 
only  when  I  have  to  discuss  England,  Russia,  Austria,  Germany, 
France,  Turkey,  or  Judaism.' 

*  Yon  wound  everybody^  even  yonx  fiiends,'  continued  be,  scarcely 
paying  attention  to  my  iaterruptions.  '  You  reject  every  guidance, 
every  good  advice ;  you  laugh  at  prudence  and  moderation  ;  you  go 
ahead  unreasonably,  heedlessly  I  And  when  I  think  that  in  England 
you  could  have  been  taken  for  one  of  us — for  a  Bussian  agent,'  added 
he,  smiling  contemptuously,  lifting  his  shoulders. 

*  Bnt,  I  am  an  agent,'  announced  I. 

*  Ah,  indeed  I  and  whose  agent  are  you,  may  I  ask  ? ' 

*  Why,  of  course,  my  own,'  said  I,  qoite  satisfied  with  that  slavey ; 
'and  should  I  be  attacked  from  all  sides — as  our  poor  soldiers  wen 
on  the  Shipka  Pass — well,  never  mind  I  Come  of  it  what  it  may  I 
life,  after  idl,  is  noUung  bnt  a  strnggle,  though,  fortunately,  not 
always  a  struggle  for  life  only  I ' 

For  introducing  this  po^onal  incident  I  beg  my  readers'  pardon. 
BUfctlie  iact  is,  that  I  insist  upon  being  alone  responsible  for  anything 
wUtib  might  appear  *  undiphsmatic '  in  my  writings.  When  you 
Vnit  ctflBcial.  diplomatic  information,  there  is  a  whole  brilliant  em- 
biMf.  to  apply  to.  If  you  are  in  need  of  some  military  trustworthy 
enli^tenment,  you  have  our  military  aUa«^  Lieutenant-General 
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Gorloff,  s  man  of  great  knowled^  and  ability.     As  to  me — I  am 
nothing  but  myself — '  ni  plue,  ni  mains  I ' 

And  now,  '  revenons  i,  nos  moutons ! '  and  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons let  us  go  to  the  House  of  Lords,  That  great  body  confined' 
itself  of  late  to  protests,  whilst  the  House  of  CommoDS,  very  wisely 
indeed,  registered  the  decisions  of  the  leader  whom  the  nation  placed 
in  power,  or,  ae  Sir  William  Harcourt  designated  Mr.  G-ladstone,  '■■  the 
l»xad  of  the  Liberals.'  Across  the  Atlantic,  where  the  country 
ohooses  its  sovereigns  for  fixed  -periods,  the  same  principle  is  recog- 
nised ;  because  it  is  notorious  enough  that  the  Presideiit  of  the 
United  States  is  not  obliged  to  consult. and  follow  the  advice  of 
his  ministerB.  If  we  were  to  put  it  to  the  vote,  do  yoQ  think  that 
Alexander  IIL'b  autocracy  would  not  be  ratified  by  as  heavy  a  majo- 
rity as  that  which  mEide  Geoeral  Chu^eld  President,  Mr.  Gladstone 
Prime  Minister,  M.  Oambetta  President  of  the  Councy,  and  Prioce 
Bismarck  all  powerful?  As  heavy? — there  would  not  even  be  an 
appreciable  minority.  Russian  demooiaoy  has  surely  a  right  to  be 
allowed  to  choose  its  ruler  in  its  own  way.  It  may  make  nvoA^i^ ; 
all  demooraoies  scHnetimes  err,  even  that  of  Great  Britain ;  bat,  <hi 
the  whole,  we  have  perhaps  less  reason  to  lament  a  system  which  hsB 
given  us  Alexander-  II.,  the  Emancipator,  and  Alexander  IIL  ior 
Emperors,  than  the  Americans  have  for  complaining  of  that  whidi 
gave  them  Mr.  Arthur  as  a  President ;  or  the  English  of  that  whieb 
placed  the  destinies  of  the  country,  at  a  great  crisis  in  the  histoiy 
of  the  East,  in  the  grasp  of  such  a  sbitesman  as  the  Eaii  of 
Beaoonsfield. 

I  daresay  I  shall  be  told  that  it  is  no  new  thing  to  hear  that  a 
new  sovereign  possesses  all  the  virtues.  The  unknown  is  g^wisUy 
magnificent.  Imagination  paints  the  future  of  a  reign  in  brigfil^ 
colours  than  have  ever  been  realised  in  histoiy.  And  c&  course  theie 
was  the  outburst  of  enthnriasm-  excited  by  the  accession  of  the  late 
Emperor  which  certainly  did  not  point  to  so  tragic  an  end.  StiU 
events  have  proved  that  these  expectations  have  been  partly  realised, 
when  you  compare  the  Russia  of  '56  with  that  of  'gi.  In  Uie  pages 
of  this  magazine  (last  January)  I  briefly  referred  to  the  reforms 
which  constituted  the  glory  of  lus  reign — ^re&irms  so  great,  so  vast, 
BO  wide-reaching  that  they  could  only  have  been  realised  by  a  sove- 
reign wielding  great  concentnted  power,  and  guided  by  very  high 
humaoitarian  principles.  The  millions  of  emancipated  serfs  md 
liberated  Bulgarians  are  living  arguments  and  proofe. 

The  last  years  of  his  reign  were  not  without  clouds,  hut  the  fact 
that  he  was  foully  murdered  in  the  streets  of  his  own  cental  no 
more  proves  that  he  was  a  tyrant  than  the  crime  of  Wilkes  Booth 
proved  that  Abraham  Lincoln,  was  a  despot.  It  is  a  shame  and  a 
disgraoeto  Russia,  no  doubt,  that  she  should  have  had  aaah  oiminalsas 
those  who  constitute  the '  Nihilist 'Camorra,'     We  know  and  AmI  tt 

■  b  BvstU  we  genenJ^  vq^osed  that- M r.  nnagstesS  cnnted  the  word  'fi^liB^ 
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deeply.  But,  alas  \  mooatrous  things  will  happen  in  the  world.  In 
Kusaia  we  have  a  proverb  saying  'there  is  no  family  without  a 
cripple.'     Our  anarchists  are  moiaj.  cripples  indeed. 

When  the  horror  and  stupor  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  b^an  to  pass  away,  Russia  saw  with  profound  sympathy  and 
admiration  the  heroic  bearing  of  the  young  ruler  who,  after  burying 
his  father,  set  himself  steadily  to  extricate  his  coimtry  &om  the  evils 
which  BUTTOonded  it.  When  his  predeceasor  had  ascended  the  throne 
Russia  was  mourning  for  the  results  of  the  Crimean  war,  deploring 
losses  which  seemed  irreparable,  disasters  incalculable.  No  foreign, 
enenay  this  year  was  encamped  on  Russian  soil ;  no  foreign  fleet  flaunted 
its  hostile  flag  in  Russian  waters ;  no  Russian  stronghold  was  be- 
lea^iered  by  invading  hosts.  There  was  no  war  raging  along  our 
frontiers,  save  among  the  Tekkes,  where  Qeneral  Skobeleff  had  added 
new  laurels  to  bis  already  brilliant  reputation  by  the  victories 
which  he  won  over  the  borderers,  whose  prowess  had  hitherto  resisted 
the  Hussian  arms. 

But  the  outward  calm  only  rendered  more  striking  the  internal 
confusion.  Asmallliaudfulofyoungmen,diawn&om  tbeclassofthose 
peoniless  students,  the  majority  of  whom  are  supported  \s^  Government 
charity,  had  formed  themselves  into  a  semi-political  Cainorra,  for  the 
purpose  of  striking  terror  into  the  Gx>vemment,  A  very  curious  fact, 
supported  by  men  who  are  closely  connected  with  this  movement, 
and  which  will  doubtless  be  vehemently  contradicted,  as  many  abso^ 
lute  truths  often  are,  ought  to  be  mentioned,  however  unpleasant  it  may 
seem.  It  is  clearly  proved  that  this  Xihilistio  handful  can  be  divided 
into  two  parts,  viz.  instigators  and  performers—the  first  inspiring  and 
guiding ;  the  other  foolishly,  heedlessly  obeying,  following,  and  be- 
coming bUnd  instruments,  ready  even  to  do  so  at  the  expense  of  their 
life.  JStrangely  enough,  the  counsellors,  the  instigators,  were  chiefly 
composed  of  Jews ;  the  performers  all  Russians.  For  the  Jews  aot 
always  upon  the  advice  contained  in  a  document  found  amongst  th^r' 
papers  seized  by  the  police :  '  Above  all,  be  sure  always  to  put  the 
Russians  forward.'  I  confess  it  does  very  little  credit  to  the  intelli- 
grence  and  sharpness  of  my  young  countrymen,  but  the  Jews — ^who  in 
Bussia  compose  the  very  worst  element  of  the  country,  and  have  nothing: 
to  remind  us  of  Hoses  and  Spinosa — have  cert^nly  proved  them- 
aelves  to  be  very  clever.  But  then,  if  you  use  every  means  without 
hesitating  to  employ  the  veiy  vilest  and  worst,  almost  anjrthing  can  be 
done.  Mr.  Th&Mlore  Ouilaroff — author  of  a  very  interesting  stndy^ 
*  Fifteen  Years  of  Sedition  '  '—supports  this  view  very  strongly.  The 
Nihilist  Jews  generally  adopt  Russian  names ;  but  here  are'  un- 
doubtedly genuine  fiunily-names :  hvMsertwtn,  who  took  an  active 
part  in  the  blowing  up  of  the  Winter  Palace ;  Qolivnherg,  in  tbe- 

ism.'  and  we  thought  with  diagust  that  it  was  qnita  a  national  prodnctioii.    Bnt  the 
celebrated  BreBlsn  Frofessoi,  Aathor  of  the  Bittory  ^  Folmtd,  Dr.  L  Cani,  ahowed. 
me  that  it  appealed  alteadj  tti  Oatzkan's  Die  Rittar  nm  Geiit,  vol.  i,  chapters  ii_ 
aud  Tii.,  much  before  Toni^teeff*!  Fatiert  and  Sm$, 
■  Foblitbed  this  jeaz  in  the  Sarraneiiia  Ttretti/. 
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Kursk  railwa;  attempt  to  blow  up  tlie  tnun ;  Lnnd^levttch,  and  again 
Goldenberg,  in  Solovieff's  attempt  to  kill  the  Emperor  Atezandei  in 
1879;  Mlodetzky,  Wittenberg,  Jessy  Helfman  and  others. 

They  b^an  by  attacking  governors  and  officials  whom  they 
i^^arded  as  representatives  of  despotism.  I  knew  personally  some  of 
these  victimB.  I  wish  there  were  more  people  as  kindhearted  as 
those  were !  They  shot  one,  they  stabbed  another.  Becruited  by 
those  whose  propaganda  of  socialism  and  sedition  bad  been  checked 
by  the  Government,  they  extended  their  operations ;  they  menaced 
the  Emperor,  and  th^  made  incendiary  fires  wherever  they  could, 
be  it  in  rich  or  poor  quarters,  in  towns  or  villages.  Repressive  mea- 
sures were  adopted  to  deal  with  them,  which  only  diSer  in  degree 
and  efficacy  from  those  which  much  less  heinous  outrages  have  com- 
pelled the  most  Liberal  Government  that  ever  existed  to  adopt  in 
Ireland.  But  the  measures  employed  by  our  Government  were  not 
sufficiently  systematic  and  efficacious.  People  who  urged  a  declara- 
tion of  the  state  of  siege  which  is  in  force  at  Berlin  even  now  were 
accused  of  cruelty  and  want  of  Liberalism.  This  hesitating  half- 
repression  was  answered  by  the  blowing-up  of  the  Winter  Palace,  and 
Uien,  after  a  brief  but  deceitful  lull,  by  the  murder  of  the  Emperor 
in  the  streets  of  St.  Petersburg. 

Alexander  III.  found  society  unnerved  by  the  Red  terror.  To 
crush  the  terrorists,  the  tenth  article  of  our  Statut«  of  Criminal  Pro- 
ceedings, which  answers  to  your  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  has  been  sus- 
pended, and  between  the  W^hite  terror  and  the  fied,  peaceable  citizens 
had  a  troublesome  time.  Ifor  were  the  plots  of  the  Xihilists  for  one 
instant  relaxed.  Everywhere  around  tiie  person  of  the  Emperor 
seemed  to  gleam  the  da^^rs  of  the  assassins.  Dynamite  mines  were 
discovered  in  places  of  public  resort,  and  all  the  haunts  of  revolution- 
ists throughout  Europe  rang  with  fiendish  exultations  over  the  death 
of  the  only  monarch  in  Europe  whose  name  is  enrolled  among  the 
emancipators  of  the  oppressed.  Precautions  were  at  last  taken,  which 
experience  bad  proved  to  be  only  too  much  needed.  But  there  was 
no  panic.  The  Emperor  and  Empress  were  in  a  cruel  dilemma  :  if 
they  went  abroad,  they  were  told  they  were  risking  lives  precious  to 
Russia  ;  if  they  remained  under  escort,  they  were  accused  of  fear ;  and 
the  less  ground  reproaches  of  that  sort  had,  the  more  ei^rly  propo^ 
gated  they  were  1^  those  who  were  looking  out  for  new  opportunities 
for  new  crimes. 

The  assassins,  instead  of  being  executed  offhand — as  might  have 
been  done,  beeause,  after  all,  their  culpability  was  beyond  any  doubt — 
were  publicly  tried  with  all  the  formalities  of  the  law.  Had  they  been 
tried  by  an  English  judge  they  could  not  have  had  more  liberty  of 
q>eech  when  they  were  beard  in  their  own  defence.  After  the  close 
of  that  drama,  the  Emperor  was  left  face  to  &c6  with  the  arduous 
task  to  which  he  bad  been  so  suddenly  called.  The  whole  of  Russia 
was  full  of  breathless  expectation.  The  Emperor  was  firm,  resolute, 
and  composed.    So  much  could  not  be  said  of  those  who  surrounded 
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him.  Some  ministers,  whom  he  inherited  from  his  predecessor, 
lacked  the  nerve  requisite  to  deal  with  the  situatioo.  Listening  to 
the  babel  of  voices  which  arose  in  the  Wefat,  they  eo  far  forgot  what 
was  the  secret  of  their  country's  power  and  the  B^^uard  of  ber  unity 
and  greatness,  as  to  talk  of  granting  a  Constitution.  Count  Loris 
Melikoff,  who  at  the  beginniug  of  his  dictatorial  career  seemed  firm 
and  well  informed,  disappointed  us  all,  as  much  as  Lord  Salisbury 
disappointed  England  after  his  return  from  Turkey.  Count  Loria 
Melikoff  became  nervous  and  was  foremost  among  those  who  imagined 
that  by  weakening  the  hands  of  the  Central  Power  and  dividing  it« 
authority,  Russia  could  more  eflfectively  cope  with  the  terrorists  and 
anarchists  who  had  juat  murdered  one  Emperor  and  were  daily 
scheming  how  to  murder  his  successor.  To  have  proclaimed  some 
showy  sort  of  constitutionalism  would  no  doubt  have  won  for  him  a 
momentary  idai,  from  the  Petersburgers  and  the  West.  But  it  would 
only  have  been  made  a  basis  for  new  demands  by  the  party  of  anarchy, 
who  are  as  much  opposed  to  constitutionalism,  or  what  they  cijl 
'plutocracy,'  as  to  Uie  Tzardom  or  autocracy.  They  wonld  have 
argaed, '  We  have  got  rid  of  the  autocracy  by  the  murder  of  one 
Emperor ;  let  us  get  rid  of  the  plutocracy  by  murdering  another.' 
The  time  was  hardly  propitious  for  constitutional  experiments.  To 
engraft  constitationaliam  upon  the  Muscovite  autocracy  in  hot  haste 
may  produce  a  mushroom  growth,  whioh  will  perish  as  rapidly  as 
it  springs  up,  perishing  in  the  reaction  of  contempt  which  it  would 
ineritably  entail.  Constitutionalism  is  no  wonder-working  fetish 
from  which  miracles  can  be  wrought  by  simple  invocation.  It  is  a 
means  to  an  end,  like  every  other  kind  of  government ;  and  those  who 
mnintAJn  that  it  and  it  alone  can  secure  good  government  for  Russia 
would  command  more  support  if  they  could  but  prove  that  they  had 
mastered  the  most  elementary  &cts  of  the  situation  for  which  they 
prescribe. 

That  there  are  advantages  in  constitutionalism,  no  one,  I  suppose, 
could  deny.  Bat  even  the  moat  ardent  constitutionalist  in  England 
never  proposes  to  apply  his  principles  to  India.  Yet  if  a  new  set  of 
Thugs  arose  in  Hindostan,  who  added  a  detestation  of  English  rule 
to  their  objection  to  the  maintenance  of  private  property,  and  if  they 
were  to  kill  one  lieutenant-governor  after  another  and  to  finish  by 
murdering  your  Viceroy,  not  even  the  certainty  that  sncfa  a  step 
would  be  vehemently  applauded  by  all  the  Baboos  of  Calcutta  would 
lead  to  an  attempt  to  siqipress  Thuggism  by  granting  a  Constitution. 
That,  however,  was  what  Count  Loris  Melikoff  thought  of  doing. 
He  had  reported  Nihilism  to  be  extinct  the  week  before  the  poor 
Emperor  was  killed.  Insight  into  the  existing  fiict  so  keen  as  this 
hardly  justified  confidence  in  his  judgment  as  to  the  future  conse- 
quences of  so  direct  a  breach  with  our  historic  past  as  that  which  he 
was  disposed  to  recommend.  The  worst  enemies  of  Russia  abroad 
and  at  home  were  those  who  were  most  urgent  in  pressing  upon  us  a 
Conatitution.     TvtMO  Danaoa  et  dona  ferenUs.    What  our  enemy 
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pressed  upon  oar  acoeptaace  could  bardl;  be  for  our  good.  The 
publicists  who,  three  years  ago,  were  Btnuning  every  nerve  to  urge 
England  to  go  to  war  with  Russia,  as  the  predestined  foe  of  England 
and  the  deadly  enemy  of  the  human  lace,  were  not  believed  to  be 
animated  by  wholly  disinterested  motives  in  their  vehem^Lt  denun- 
ciations of  the  autocracy.  Count  Loris  MelikoET,  Count  Milutiner 
and  Mr.  Abaza  were  anxious  to  gain  immediate  favour  with  Peters- 
burg and  the  West  by  granting  a  Constitution ;  they  longed  for  a 
responsible  ministi;,  which  they  and  their  friends,  naturally,  were 
to  form.  Fortunately  for  Bussia,  though  unfortunately  for  them, 
the  Emperor,  after  much  reflection,  had  come  to  a  decision  which 
did  not  by  any  means  coincide  with  that  of  the  trio.  He  drew  up 
bis  &mou8  ukase,  asBerting  firmly  and  unmistakably  his  determination 
to  uphold  his  autocratic  power.     Here  is  the  principal  passage  of  it — 

In  the  midst  of  our  great  affliction  the  voice  of  God  commands  n&  to 
dischai^  courageously  toe  afl&irs  of  govemment,  trusting  in  God's  ^t>- 
Tidence,  with  &ith  in  the  strength  and  justice  of  antociatic  power,  which 
we  have  been  called  to  support  and  preserve  for  the  people's  good  from  all 
impairmeDt  and  injury.  Therefore  let  course  animate  the  troubled  and 
temH^'Stricken  hearts  of  our  faithful  subjects,  of  all  lovers  of  the  fatb^land, 
devoted  &om  generation  to  generation  to  the  hereditary  Imperial  power. 
Under  its  shield,  and  in  onbroken  alliance  with  it,  our  l^d  has  more 
than  once  lived  through  great  troubles,  and  has  grown  in  strength  and 
gk»7'.  Consecrating  ourselves  to  our  high  service,  we  call  upon  all  our 
loyal  subjects  to  serve  us  and  the  State  in  truth  and  justice,  to  the  rooting 
out  of  the  horrible  sedition  that  dishonouis  the  land  of  Kus&ia,  the  strength- 
ening of  faith  and  morality,  the  good  education  of  the  young,  the  exter- 
mination 01  injustice  and  plunder,  and  to  the  introduction  of  order  and 
justioe  in  the  operation  of  those  institutions  presented  to  Russia  by  her 
bene&ctor,  our  beloved  father. 

The  ukase  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  the  ministers  just  as  th^  were 
in  session.  Oneofthem,forgettingentirely  thatwehadno  responsible 
ministry,  as  in  England,  declared  that  *  the  whole  Cabinet  ought  to 
resign  at  once.'  Count  Ignatieff,  with  his  quick  perception  and 
intelligence,  understood  the  absurdity  of  such  a  proposal,  and  calmly 
observed, '  I  really  do  not  see  why  we  should  feel  ourselves  offended, 
if  our  Monarch  thinks  necessary  to  Bay  a  word  to  bis  people.  No 
more  can  I  see  why  he  should  be  obliged  to  consult  us  before  taldng 
a  st«p  of  that  sort.'  Count  Loris  MelikoflT  resigned ;  others  resigned 
later — to  the  great  Batis&ction  of  Moscow.  Count  Ignatieff,  who, 
after  a  highly  succoEsful  career  as  Govemor-Geneial  of  Nijni  Nov- 
gorod, had  been  recalled  to  ofBce  as  Minister  of  the  Domains,  became 
now  Minister  of  the  Interior.  General  Vanoffsky,  a  man  of  renown, 
honour,  and  zeal,  succeeded  Count  Milutine  as  Minister  of  War. 
Mr.  Bunge,  a  distingnished  professor  of  political  economy  at  Kieff, 
took  the  place  of  Mr.  Abasa.  The  only  reproach  which  could  be  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Bunge  is  that  be  is  an  enthueiastic  Free  Trader ;  but  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  when  he  comes  to  apply  faia  theories  to  Sugsian 
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needs,  he  will  see  that  ve  have  more  anttl<^  with  America  than  with 
England  when  Free  Trade  is  discussed.  All  the  new  mininters  were, 
in  many  respects,  new  men,  unconnected  with  the  former  GamariUa 
— men  whose  patriotism  had  been  tested  and  proved. 

The  heritage  of  autocratic  power  which  was  entrusted  to  the 
young  Emperor  for  the  good  of  Russia  was  not  a  light  one.  Alex- 
ander III.  might  be  perhaps  excused  if  he  sought  for  some  pretext 
for  disowning  it.  But  this  is  not  the  way  in  which  Russians  under- 
stand their  duty.  If  the  nrdisary  soldier  knows  how  to  die  at  his 
post — marching,  as  at  Schweidnitz  fort,  into  the  deadly  morass,  merely 
to  make  a  bridge  by  his  death  for  the  passage  of  his  comrades — much 
lees  could  the  Emperor  desert  his  post.  Because,  in  reality,  to  giant  a 
Constitution  in  view  of  the  difficulty  of  his  position,  and  of  the  dangent 
surrounding  it,  would  simply  mean  a  cowardly  desertion.  Western 
mentors,  giving  counsels  of  cowardice,  hardly  deserve  a  hearing.  Besides, 
we  know  very  well  that  such  are  not  the  real  vievrs  of  Englishmen. 
When  their  own  lives  are  needed  on  the  battle-field  th^  seek  no 
pretext  for  running  away.  And  our  Emperor  is  the  last  man  to 
accept  hints  concerning  the  giving  up  of  a  position  on  personal 
grounds,  in  which  he  would  be  placed  to-morrow  by  a  tremendous 
majority,  if  such  a  thing  as  a  pUbiseUe  were  possible  with  us. 
Surely  in  those  latter  days,  when  the  gospel  of  assassination  is  preached 
as  the  'last  word  of  justice,'  it  is  impossible  even  for  the  most  vulgar- 
minded  mortal  to  fail  to  see  that  the  crown  of  the  autocrat  is  in  very 
truth  a  crown  of  thorns,  and  the  throne  of  Russia  makes  its  ruler  a 
Prometheus  indeed. 

For  autocrat  though  be  is,  the  range  of  autocratic  power  is 
limited  by  very  compUcated  circumstances.  Can  any  Emperor,  be 
he  never  so  autocratic,  give  '  every  peasant  the  fowl  in  bis  pot ' 
of  which  Henri  Quatre  dreamt  ?  Can  be  prevent  the  famine  ?  Can 
he  supply  places  for  all  the  host  of  half-educated  jirW^ires  who  are 
turned  out  annually  &om  our  universities  ?  Can  be  with  a  stroke  of 
the  pen  abolish  taxes  or  disband  the  army  without  ezposiDg  his 
country  to  still  greater  calamities  ?  Can  he  prevent  all  Ms  officials 
from  committing  malversations  and  abuses  in  some  parts  of  his  vast 
empire  ?  But  to  limit  still  more  by  artificial  fetters  the  autocracy, 
which  is  the  only  force  to  which  we  look  for  remedying  the  abuses, 
the  evils,  and  grievances  under  which  we  suffer,  would,  to  our  think- 
ing, be  madness  indeed.  The  need  of  the  time  is  to  strengthen  rather 
than  to  weaken  the  supreme  power  of  the  Throne,  whose  interests  are 
identical  with  those  of  the  nation,  and  which  exists  for  the  prosperity 
and  greatness  of  Russia.  The  same  instinct  which  leads  Liberals  to 
demand  the  improvement  of  the  efficiency  and  the  increase  of  the 
authority  of  the  House  of  Commons  leads  Sussians  to  insist  upon 
preserving  the  powers  of  the  Emperor.  To  him,  as  to  your  House 
of  Commons,  we  appeal  against  the  misdeeds  of  all  governors,  minis- 
ters, and  officials.     He  is  our  Great  Representative. 

SunoundiDg  himself  with  ministers  thoroughly  national  in  their 
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aims,  he  nevertheless  has  preserved  the  initiative  and  supreme  choice 
of  instruments  for  the  execution  of  his  policy.  Europe  may  disap- 
prove of  some  of  these  instruments.  Its  indignation,  for  instance* 
has  especially  heen  raised  by  the  appointment  of  Count  Ignatieff,  for 
vhom  M.  GalleDga  almost  alone  has  said  a  good  word  in  the  Western 
press.  Well,  in  Russia  he  is  known  for  hia  national  feelings,  for  his 
undoubted  pkilfulness  and  intelligence,  and  the  very  &ct  that  he  is 
detested  by  all  who  hate  finssia  is  already  a  very  strong  argument  in 
his  favour.  What  a  mad  desire  it  is  to  please  the  whole  world !  In 
a  private  individual,  however,  it  is  only  ridiculous ;  in  an  Emperor  it 
would  be  criminal. 

In  Russia  the  spring  succeeds  winter  with  a  rapidity  which  startles 
the  traveller  accustomed  to  the  more  gradual  transitioiiB  of  milder 
climes.  Our  politics  resemble  our  seasons.  We  are  accustomed  to 
violent  transitions.  We  do  many  things  by  leaps  and  bounds.  We 
linger  long  before  Plevna,  but  when  once  the  period  is  past  we  rush 
irresistibly  over  the  Balkans,  up  to  the  walls  of  Constantinople ;  but 
in  politics  this  hardly  answers  as  well  as  in  war,  Alexander  III.  ia 
moving  considerately,  but  not  less  resolutely  than  needed. 

The  Nihilist  Camorra,  with  its  ceaseless  plots,  forbade  that  eta- 
stant  intercourse  between  the  Emperor  and  the  poorest  of  his  sub- 
jects, which  once  existed.  English  travellers  have  often  expressed 
their  surprise  at  the  freedom  with  which  the  late  Emperor,  in  the 
earlier  days  of  his  reign,  used  to  meet  the  poorest  of  his  subjects. 
Among  the  many  evil  consequences  of  the  exploits  of  the  assassins, 
that  familiar  intercourse  naturally  had  to  be  suspended.  But  the 
Emperor,  eagerly  longing  for  the  exact  truth,  does  not  even  try  to 
conceal  his  contempt  for  deceit  and  all  sort«  of  subterfuges.  Frmn 
the  chiefs  of  the  subdued  Teklces  to  the  peasants  of  a  remote  Russian 
commune,  deputies  have  no  diEBculty  in  obtaining  an  interview  with 
their  Emperor,  who  always  receives  them  kindly,  and  tries  to  leam 
from  themselves  their  wants  and  wishes.  One  by  one  the  old  mini^ 
ters,  whose  shortcomings  had  been  concealed  &om  the  late  Emperor, 
found  that  it  was  prudent  to  retire.  The  new  men  were  selected 
not  exclnsively  from  the  national  party ;  still  the  most  of  them 
were  Russians  at  heart,  and  men  of  strict  probity,  free  from 
all  suspicion  of  laxity  in  money  matters.  They  all — except  Baron 
Nicolai,  whose  German  name  does  not  indicate  a  German  pro- 
fundity of  studies,  and  whose  anti-classical  views  may  do  a  serious 
harm  to  our  schools  and  universities — meet  with  warm  sym- 
pathy in  Russia.  Everywhere  a  reign  of  strict  economy  is  inaugu- 
rated. The  new  men,  in  whose  hands  the  administration  of  the  navy 
and  of  the  army  is  placed,  are  well  awai-e  of  the  necesait;  of  keeping 
down  the  expenses.  The  threatened  war  with  China  was  averted  by 
the  conclusion  of  a  treaty,  settling  the  dispute  concerning  the  Hi 
territory.  The  advance  of  our  troops  in  the  direction  of  Merv  was 
checked — though,  according  to  a  '  Pall  Mall  Gazette '  correspoodent, 
nothing  was  easier  than  the  seizure  of  Merv — and  the  reorganisation 
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of  the  border  temtoiy  commenced,  '^fev  mlee  were  isaued  for  the 
distribution  of  Grown  lands,  and  measures  taken  a^nst  existing 
abuses,  which  have  led  already  to  the  resignation  of  Prince  Lieren, 
one  of  the  greatest  protf-gfg  of  Count  V^ouyefF,  that  very  type  of 
an  effete  St.  Petersburg  official,  full  of  grand  and  shallow  phrases  on 
IjiberalisiQ  and  coBmopolitanism,  and  one  of  the  worst  State  minlsterti 
we  had ;  which  is  not  Haying  little,  I  regret  to  confess. 

But  the  new  departure  in  Bussia  which  promises  to  be  the  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  the  new  reign,  wag  the  reference  of  every  great 
measure  of  social,  agrarian,  and  administrative  refonn  to  Commia- 
flions  of  Experts,  specially  summoned  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
the  beflt-fonned  opinions  upon  the  measures  under  discussion. 

The  new  system  was  first  tried  in  connection  with  the  agrarian 
question.  Aa  the  English  Parliament  has  been  engaged  alt  last 
session  in  discussiiig  the  details  of  a  bill  amending  the  provisions  of 
the  Irish  agrarian  measure  of  1871, 1  need  not  dwell  upon  the  com- 
plexity, the  tediousness,  and  the  difficulty  attending  agrarian  legis- 
lation, even  upon  the  small  scale  with  which  you  have  made  its 
acquaintance.  In  Russia  the  problem  is  far  more  vast  in  its  propor- 
tions than  in  your  Irish  province,  and  the  agrarian  law  of  the  late 
Emperor  cast  all  your  agrarian  legislation  entirely  into  the  shade. 
Mr.  Bright  has  frankly  acknowledge  the  advantages  of  autocratic 
power  in  settling  a  question  so  complicated.  In  Ms  speech  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  Land  Act,  he  said :  '  Lord  Dufferin  says  that 
out  of  10,137,000  former  serfs — meaning  fiunilies  (I  don't  know  what 
population ^h— 8,584,000,  or  75  per  c«nt,,  are  now  absolute  owners  of 
the  land  they  occupy ;  1,550,000 — -three  times  the  number  of  the 
Irish  tenants^have  not  yet  redeemed  their  land.  That  is  a  process 
which  is  coming  on  in  Bussia.  They  have  an  autocratic  government 
In  Russia,  and  it  was  not  necessary  to  consult  two  contentious 
parties  in  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  though  perhaps  it  might  be 
better  for  some  things.  But,  aa  regards  this  matter,  there  came  a 
great  providence,  which  has  been  described  as  a  hand  stretched  out 
of  the  cloud — the  hand  of  the  late  Czar,  who,  by  a  decree  of  his,  and 
the  tfction  of  the  ministers,  made  this  enormous,  this  stupendous, 
and  absolutely  unequalled  change  throughout  a  portion  of  that  great 
empire.  I  think  tJiat  ought  to  encourage  ua  that  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  do  something,  though  not  so  great  a  thing  aa  that.' 

Yet,  in  face  of  this  testimony — which,  after  all,  only  recalls  facts 
which  everyone  is  supposed  to  know — I  have  heard  of  sapient 
enemies  of  ours,  who  actually  make  it  a  serious  charge  against  the 
memory  of  our  late  Emperor,  that  he  never  attempted  to  grapple 
with  the  agrarian  question  I  It  is  such  criticisms  which  make 
Russians  wonder  how  anyone  can  be  so  foolish  aa  to  pay  the  least 
attention  to  the  idle  chatter  of  that  presumptuous  ignorance  which 
so  often  finds  a  voice  in  the  foreign  press.  I  see  the  English  papers 
regularly  in  Russia,  and  like  other  people  outside  Bussia,  I  suppose, 
I  did  not  read  every  line  of  the  interirinable  debates  on  the  Land 
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Act.  But  the  aiz  hundred  and  fifty  miscellaiieoUB  iadividmls  coir 
lected  at  Weetminstei  to  draw  tip  an  Bgnuiaa  cod«  for  Iidsad 
seemed  very  little  inclined  indeed  *-to  stick  to  the  point,'  Th^ 
involtintarily  reminded  me  of  an  incident  at  the  Edinba^h  Social 
Science  Congress  last  year.  One  of  the  orators  seemed  greatly 
shocked  when  the  chairman  politely  begged  him  to  observe  time  ud 
not  to   wander  too   much  about  in  his   digresaionB.     'Well,  sit,*  i 

answered  he,  '  of  course  I  have  to  observe  time,  but  i  am  not  going 
to  stick  to  the  point ;  I  am  free  in  my  speech,  let  others  atiok  to 
points  \ '     But  really,  for  a  practical  people,  pardon  me,  you  seem  to  | 

go  about  the  work  of  legislation  in  a  most  unpractical  fashion.  A 
long  complicated  bill,  which  Mr.  Gladfitone  alone  could  have  drairn 
up,  and  which  not  even  Mr.  Qladstone  could  explain  all  at  once,  is 
thrown  down  upon  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  wrangled 
over  by  six  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  one-third  of  whom  only  desire  i 

to  throw  it  out  altogether,  while  a  formidable  minority  wish  to  tzaii»-  I 

form  it  entirely,  or  obstruct  it  out  of  existence.  How  many  of  tbuee 
who  spoke  by  the  week  upon  the  bill  understood  it,  or  even  professed 
to  understand  it  ?  An  English  correspondent  of  mine  assured  me 
that  there  was  only  one  man  in  each  party  that  had  really  maateied 
its  contents — Mr.  Gladstone  (Libeml),  Mr,  Gibson  (Conservative), 
Mr.  Healy  (Obstructive),  Mr.  Shaw  {Home  RolerX  and  Lord  Ran- 
dolph Churchill  (the  Fourth  Party),  and  he  was  not  sure  about  Loid 
Randolph  Churchill.  This,  I  suppo.3e,  was  only  a  humorous  exag- 
geration ;  but  not  even  the  most  devoted  Parliamentarian  even 
pretends  to  believe  that  the  passage  of  the  Irish  Land  Act  reflects 
mach  lustre  on  the  reputation  of  your  Constitution.  It  increased, 
no  doubt,  the  reputation,  already  so  great,  of  your  Prime  Minister ;  it 
strengthened  the  '  one-man  power,'  but  it  diminished  the  respect  felt 
for  your  method  of  legislation,  and  confirmed  us  in  our  distrust  of 
English  models. 

I  aslc  you  frankly.  Would  any  Englishman,  with  recent  experience 
still  fresh  in  his  mind,  recommend  our  Emperor  to  summon  a  Par* 
liament  on  the  English  model,  to  deal  with  the  agrarian  question — 
three  times  as  great,  according  to  Mr.  Bright,  as  that  which  has 
brought  the  English  Parliament  to  a  standstill  this  year  ? 

We  have  too  much  serious  work  to  do,  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of 
'obstructive  tactics,'  continuous  sittings  forty-one  hours  in  Imgth, 
and  all  the  elaborate  apparatus  for  the  production  of  eloquence,  which 
it  pleases  you  to  imagine  the  climax  of  human  wisdom  in  the  art  of 
government. 

\a  our  present  condition  we  can  hardly  afford  ia  exchange  that 
'  hand  stretched  from  a  cloud,'  that '  great  providence,'  which  emanci- 
pated the  serf,  for  such  a  broken-down  machine  as  the  English 
Parliament.  At  the  same  time  our  Empercnr  is  far  too  earnest  and 
sincere  an  autocrat  to  neglect  any  means  that  are  calculated  to  make 
his  autocracy  a  benefit  to  his  people.  No  one  can  be  more  keenly 
alive  to  the  shortcomings  of  many  officials  (which,  indeed,  has  been 
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offioiall;  and  in  the  fnuikett  manner  rect^piued  by  Count.  Igvatieff 
himfldtf  in  his  circular),  ae  to  tbe  necesBit^  for  aabmittii^  ^e  nd 
tape  theories  of  departmeBts  to  tbe  &Bsh  and  oearchiiig  eoEaminaticw 
of  the  ablest  of  bis  subjeots  outside  the  cirtde  of  bureanoiacy. 

The  question  arose,  how  this  conld  be  best  secured  ?  The 
&voiirite  proposal  of  the  Natioiml  party  was  that  the  anoicoit 
Zemaki^  Bobory  should  be  reassembled,  in  order  that  the  repreeoi* 
tativea  of  the  people  shoidd  be  brought  into  cooncQ  with  their 
SDverdgn.  But  if  ^  aacient  traditions  were  revired,  the  pc^Milar 
consultative  assembly  would  number  no  fewer  than  two  thousand 
members.  In  tbe  multitude  of  counselors  there  is  said  to  be  safety, 
but  two  thousand  is  rather  too  much.  If  the  Zemski6  Soboij  re- 
appeared, the  method  of  appointment  and  constitution  will  have  to 
be  altered  so  as  to  bring  them  within  manageable  proportions.  This 
could  not  be  done  at  once,  and  the  difficulty  pressed  for  immediate 
attention.  A  departmental  commission  had  drawn  up  a  scheme  of 
agrBxian  reform  which  was  ready  for  immediate  enactment,  if  it  has 
not  been  thought  necessary  to  consult  the  representatives  of  the 
people.  It  was  still  more  absurd  to  propose  to  summim  a  Russian 
chamber  after  tbe  French  system.  To  divide  the  ninety  millions  of 
Russian  subjects,  who  are  scattered  in  villages  over  an  enormous  con- 
tinent stretching  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Yellow  Sea  into  a  number  of 
equal  electoral  departments,  each  electing  its  own  representative  t^ 
universal  suffrage  and  the  ^llot,  is  not  a  work  to  be  accomplished  io 
a  day  or  even  in  a  year ;  and  when  it  is  accomplished,  the  experim^it 
would  probal^y  fiul. 

The  experiment  of  a  limited  sufTrage  such  as  prevails  in  Englandj 
with  constituencies  of  irr^ular  size  and  difTerjng  franchises,  would 
be  still  more  difBcult  of  execution.  N^or  would  it,  if  attained,  be 
more  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  democratic  justice  than  auto- 
cratic imperialism  itself.  To  allow  tbe  votes  of  half  a  dozen  moul- 
dering communes  in  the  south  of  England  to  neutralise  the  combined  , 
representatives  of  Birmingham  and  Glasgow,  is  even  more  anomalous 
than  the  autocracy  in  an  era  of  equality.  The  autocrat  at  least  acts 
for  the  nation ;  the  shopkeepers  of  your  pocket  boroughs  are  hardly 
expected  to  place  national  interests  before  their  private  concerns. 
And,  after  all,  your  Parliamentary  system  is  not  democratic  so  much 
as  plutocratic.  What  capital  leaders  have  been  written  upon  this 
theme  by  Mr.  KatkofF,  our  best  pubhcist,  and  the  editor  of  the 
'  Moscow  Gazette '  I  and  yet,  after  all,  Mr.  Katkoff  has  said  nothing 
more  severe  than  what  is  said  by  the  impartial  Mr.  Morley,  who,  in 
his  '  Life  of  Mr.  Cobden,'  denounces  '  the  hypocrisy  and  sbiftlesBness 
of  a  system  that,  behind  the  artfully-painted  mask  of  popular  repre- 
sentation, concealed  the  clumsy  machinery  of  a  rather  dull  pluto- 
cracy.' Now,  do  pardon  me  if  I  say,  that  to  us  Russians  the  power 
of  material  wealth  alone  is  perfectly  repugnant.  The  extreme  mate- 
rial poverty  of  a  Spinosa  and  his  overwhelming  moral  riches  form  an 
antiUiesis  which  speaks  to  our  hearts  and  our  imaginations  infinitely 
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more  than  all  your  moDey-lords  collected  in  one  assembly.  And  we 
Busaians  think  that  a  craving  for  merely  material  advantages,  such 
as  exists  now  in  France,  where  the  stock  market  is  the  only  temple 
of  worship,  can  only  be  &tal,  mortally  fatal,  to  a  great  country.  A 
German  statesman,  whose  opinion  has  a  very  great  weight,  observed 
some  time  ago, '  These  poor  dear  P'rench  are  so  entirely  swallowed  up 
with  stock-johbing,  that  they  will,  fortunately,  forget  very  soon  that 
they  ever  possessed  Alsace  and  Lorraine.'  Madame  Adam,  with  her 
'Nouvelle  Sevue,'  is,  however,  an  exception  to  that  general  rule. 
She  keeps  up  the  divine  fire  of  patriotism  and  other  lofty  feelings 
which  are  not  to  be  purchased  at  stock  exchanges ;  but,  alas  \  such 
examples  are  not  nnmerons. 

However,  I  must  not  cross  tbe  Channel  as  yet ;  the  coasts  of  the 
Thames  are  preferable.  Still,  what  do  you  see  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ?  Is  it  not  the  rich  man's  paradise  ?  How  much  did  it 
cost  to  elect  your  present  chamber  ?  Some  two  or  three  millions 
sterling,  did  it  not  r  Two  or  three  millions  spent  by  some  thousand 
individuals  to  purchase  a  right  to  legislate  for  the  Empire — that  is 
not  a  system  we  care  to  introduce  in  Sussia.  Even  a  democrat — and 
most  Hussisns  are  democrats,  if  only  because  our  nobility  has  no 
aristocratic  privil^es,  which  used  to  represent  a  certain  power  ia 
this  country — well  then,  I  say  that  even  a  democrat  may  be  pardoned 
if  he  prefers  an  autocracy,  or  rule  of  the  strongest,  to  a  plutocracy, 
or  mere  reign  of  the  richest.  The  great  object  ia  the  reign  of  the 
wisest ;  and  our  Emperor  may,  perhaps,  be  trusted  to  discern  pre- 
eminent ability  as  much  as  the  bodman  of  Lambeth,  or  the  publican 
of  fiochester. 

I  am  not  arguing  in  fitvour  of  autocracy  in  England.  You  have 
your  own  ways,  and  we  are  well  contented  for  you  to  go  your  own 
way.  I  am  touchingly  humble  in  my  request ;  all  I  ask  is  that  you 
sbonld  allow  us  to  go  ours,  without  perpetually  indulging  in  phari- 
saical  exaltation  of  your  system  not  only  for  yourselves,  but  also 
for  Bussia.  The  insular  bigotry  and  fanatical  fetish-worship  of 
constitutionalism  does  not  give  you  the  right  to  insult — or, 
what  is  almost  as  bad,  to  weary  to  death — your  nelghboun. 
Beligious  hatred  is  fortunately  dying  out.  Is  it,  then,  absolutely 
necessaty  to  replace  it  by  some  otiier  ?  You  are  constitutionalists ; 
we  upbt^d  the  autocracy.  Each  kindly  thinks  that  he  is  right  and 
the  other  is  wrong.  Why  should  they  not  be  allowed  to  find  that 
kind  of  satisfaction  ?  But  Russians  are  continually  provoked  by  the 
taunts  of  the  fanatics  of  constitutionaUsm.  Is  it  not  time,  really, 
that  some  of  them  who  are  not  by  nature  particularly  patient  should 
at  last  say,  *  But,  for  common  sense's  sake,  have  you  not  said  sufficient 
to  show  that  you  know  very  little  what  our  wants  are  ? '  It  is 
better  for  each  country  to  prescribe  for  its  own  maladies. 

The  plan  adopted  by  tbe  Emperor  was  simple,  but  effective. 
Instead  of  attempting  to  convoke  his  peasants  to  a  general  election, 
he  summoned  a  special  representative  Commission  of  Experts,  to 
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whom  was  submitted  the  law  which  had  been  drawn  np  by  the  chief 
committee  for  the  Teorganisation  of  the  landed  property  of  the 
peasantry,  and  approved  by  the  Council  of  State.  The  step  produced 
a  great  sensation,  because  the  pereons  who  were  summoned  actually 
had  no  other  claimB  but  their  gerions  knowledge  of  the  questions 
under  consideration.  There  was  something  very  earnest  and  real 
about  the  whole  matt«r,  and  it  was  looked  upon  with  confidence  by 
the  whole  countiy.  A  decree  was  issued  on  June  2  summoning  fiir 
June  14  this  first  commission  of  experts.  It  consisted  of  three 
ex-cffieio  members,  and  twelve  specially  selected  on  account  of 
their  representative  chsjacter.  The  ea>officio  members  were  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  Count  Ignatieff ;  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
Mr.  Bunge ;  and  the  Minister  of  Domains,  Mr.  Ostrofsky.  The 
twelve  specially  appointed  members  consisted  of  the  late  Prince  Vaa- 
siltchikoET  (President  of  the  Slavonic  Committee  of  St.  Petersburg), 
who  had  devoted  many  years  to  a  close  study  of  the  agrarian  ques- 
tion ;  the  presidents  of  the  provincial  delegations  of  Moscow,  Kharkoff, 
Twer,  and  Oufii ;  the  MarSchaux  de  NoblesSe  of  the  provinces  of 
Yaroslavl,  Syzrane,  and  Vetlouga;  two  members  of  the  provincial 
assembly  of  Moscow;  a  landed  proprietor  from  Tchemigof;  and  the 
president  of  the  Moscow  Agricultural  Society,  To  them  was  added 
the  president  of  the  Zemstvo  of  St.  Petersburg,  who  was  named 
chainnao  of  the  commissioD. 

All  schools  of  thought  were  represented — ^firom  M.  Kolioupanoff, 
who  for  the  last  fifteen  years  has  protested  against  the  existing 
arrangement  for  the  repayment  of  the  purchase  money,  te  Prince 
Vasmlchikoff,  who,  in  his  last  published  work,  insisted  that  the  agri- 
cultural crisis  in  Bussia  was  neither  due  to  the  emancipation  nor  the 
agrarian  l^sl&tion  of  the  late  reign,  but  to  economical  causes,  which 
would  have  produced  the  same  re8ult«  if  the  serfs  had  remained  under 
the  yoke  of  their  former  masters.  The  twelve  representative  mem- 
bers were  almost  equally  divided  between  the  two  opposing  schools ; 
and  it  was  well  said  at  the  time  in  St.  Peterabui^,  that  although 
the  commission  did  not  represent  the  whole  of  Kussia,  it  represented 
the  whole  of  experience  acquired  in  Russia,  and  of  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  the  study  of  the  question. 

When  the  members  of  the  commission  met,  they  were  received 
by  the  Emperor,  who  said  that  he  had  convoked  them  because  in 
their  capacity  as  members  of  elective  assemblies,  or  associations 
connected  with  the  aflairs  of  the  peasants,  their  knowledge  and  opi- 
nions were  needed.  The  project  of  reform  laid  before  them  had  already 
been  elaborated  administratively,  but  be  did  not  think  it  poasiUe 
that  such  a  law  could  be  usefully  framed  without  their  assistance. 
Acting  upon  that  principle,  the  Govemm^t  would  leave  them  entire 
liberty  to  appoint  their  committees,  to  decide  the  hour  or  the  dates  of 
their  sittings,  and  te  draw  up  their  own  orders  of  the  day,  merely 
reserving  to  itself  the  duty  of  fomishing  them  all  the  neoeasaxy 
materials  for  deliberations. 
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The  lOCfBOiaaaatnxB  set  aboat  to  work-  with'  diKganoe ',  sab-ooio^ 
ntitteesmteappoiatsd,  and  they  Mnnetimea  held^tvo  Aittings  a  day. 
Tbo  ex*q0ieia,  members  attended  to  give  infonisattoa  alld-ta  answer 
queBttone^  bat  did  not  vote.  The  project  rabmitUd  to  t^em  by  the 
OovemmeDt  can  hardly  be  explained  witbont  entering  into  details 
from^vfaioh  a  pubHa  Burfeit«d  with  diKtusioas  oa  agrarian  qoeationa 
muit  nafnmUy  ahrink.  It  is  neceaary,  bowerer,  even  at  the'  risk  of 
-wearying,  to  give  some  outline  of  the  new  Ronian  Land  Bill.  Under 
the  agrarian  law  of  1861,  advanoes  were  nude  to  the  peasants  to 
enaUe  themitio  become  absolote  owners  of  their  iKddings ;  the  ont- 
standing  balance  of  which  last  April  was  752,000,000  roaUes,  or 
Bay,  about  75,000,000!.  On  Uub  they  had  to  pay  eiz  per  cent.,  five 
and  a  half  for  intereet  repayment,  with  a  half  per  cent,  for  reserve 
fund.  After  making  some  allowances,  this  amount  is  an  annual 
linrden  upon,  the  present  proprietCTS  of  43,500,000  roubles,  or,sBy, 
little  more  than  4,350^000!.  sterling.  Of  this,  owing  to  succeaaive 
bad  harreBts  and  otiier  causes,  16,500,000  rouUes  were  in  arrew  at 
the  beginning  of  this  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  half  per  cent, 
charged  for  reserve  food  realised  an  available  balaace  of  20,000,000 
roubles.  The  G-Dvemmest  proposed,  in  the  project  of  law  sub- 
mitted to  the  oommiesion,  to  remit  all  the  arrears  dne  &ota  the 
peasants,  recouping  itself  from  the  reserve  fund.  Italso  proposed  to 
grant  a  sum  of  9,000,000  roubles  per  annum  for  the  nNiuction  of 
tbe  annual  payment  in  the  districts  where  the  soil  is  poorest  and  the 
distress  most  general,  meeting  the  loss  out  of  the  profits  of  the  State 
Bank.  As  a  third  measure,  it  proposed  to  insist  that  the  eight  or 
nine  hundred  thousand  peasants  who  have  not  yet  voluntarily  agreed 
to  purchase  their  holdings,  shall  after  January  i,  1883,  be  alSe  to 
parchase  their  holdings  at  the  compulsory  rate—a  gain  to  the  peasant 
of  about  20  per  cent.  As  twenty-nine  years  have  still  to  elapse  be- 
fore the  peasants  complete  the  payment  of  all  th^  instalments,  tbe 
vote  in  aid  of  9,000^000  roubles  per  annum  practically  amounts  to 
a  subsidy  to  the  distressed  peasants  of  a  sum  of  26,000,000!.  out  of 
tbe  profits  of  the  State  Bank,  the  payment  being  made  in  twenty- 
nine  annual  instalments  of  900,000!. 

These  proposals  the  experts  took  into  oonsideration.  All  agreed 
that  some  reduction  was  necessary.  -  About  the  arrears  there  appears 
to  have  been  general  assent  to  their  remiBsion.  Not  was  there  mu<^ 
demur  to  the  limitation  of  the  period  of  volimtary  tnmsfer.  The 
great  discussion  arose  concerning  the  method  of  applying  the 
9,000,000  roubles  offered  by  the  Minister  of  Finance.  The  com- 
mission was  almost  evenly  divided  between  two  parties.  The  min- 
isters did  not  vote.  By  their  abEtention  in  the  end  a  majority  of 
seven  to  five  carried  a  resolution  ht  &vour  of  reduciag  the  aimnal 
payment  \fj  one  rouble  per  head  all  rotmd,  and  devoting  5,000,000 
roubles '  besides  to  the  relief  of  the  more  disti>ese6d  provinces.  A 
reduction  of  one  rouble  per  head  involves  a  loss-of  8,500,000  roubles 
<-j  annum,  which,  with  5,000,000  specially  devoted  to  the  distreewd 
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provinces,  exceeded  the  sum  Bt  die  dupoesi'  (^  tiie  MiiUBter  of 
Finance.  The  minority  not  only  ui^ed  that  ofagection,  hut -protested 
against  a  diminution'  <rf  the  paymente  being  made  in  districts  vhefe 
the  annnul  instalment  paid  to  the  State  was  und» '  the  letting  value 
of  the  land.  In  these  districts,  they  maintained,  the  money  intended 
by  the  Government  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
peasants  should  not  be  handed  over  to  each  indlvidoal  in  the  shape 
of  a  reduction  of  his  instalment,  hut  eanployed  for  the  establishment 
of  communal  banks  of  credit,  the  opening  of  agiiccdtural  schools, 
the  improvement  of  agriculture,  and  the  like. 

Althoogh  tbe  experts  are  underwood  to  have  made  the  recommen- 
dations I  have  described,  I  have  not  seen  the  precise  terms  of  their 
report,  nor  were  detailed  reports  of  "their  proceedings  pnblishsd  in 
our  papers.  And  it  appears  from  a  oixcnlar  issued  by  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  to  the  Zemstvos,  in  October,  that  the  experts  bad 
made  very  aerioua  representations  to  the  Government  concerning' 
the  inadequacy  and  untrustworthiness  of  the  official  returns.  It  is 
a  curious  &ct,  that  nothiug  can  exceed  the  reluctance  of  the  Russian 
peasant  to  furnish  exact  accounts  of  his  possessions,  unless  it  be  the 
readiness  of  Busdau  officials  to  draw  up  elaborate  returns  of  the  exact 
economical  state  of  our  rural  population.  I%e  experts,  distmsting 
these  statistics,  urged  Count  Ignatieff  to  take  immediate  steps  to 
procure  exact  and  trustworthy  information  as  to  the  real  &ctB  of  the 
case. 

With  this  request  Count  Ignatieff  at  once  complied.  His  circular 
to  the  Zemstvos  states  that  the  experts  of  the  Zemstvoe  invited  to  special 
conferences  with  the  Ministers  have  indicated  the  precise  nature  of 
the  information  required,  and  have  proposed  to  apply  to  the  Zemstvos 
in  order  to  secure  it.  The  circular  recognises  the  justice  of  this 
demand  and  the  wisdom  of  seeking  from  the  Zemstvos  information 
which  should  be  exact,  conscientiously  collected,  and  exempt  from  all 
preconceived  ideas.  He  therefore  asks  the  Zemstvoe  throughout  the 
empire  to  furnish  them  with  information :  i,  as  to  the  details  of  the 
economical  situation  of  the  rural  conununes ;  2,  the  exact  figures  as 
to  the  repayments  and  the  arrears ;  and  3,  an  indication  of  the  vil- 
lages whose  economical  situation  has  been  particularly  disturbed. 

Thus  the  first  commission  of  the  exp^a  has  set  on  foot  a  great 
national  inquest  into  the  condition  of  the  people  throughout  the 
Empire,  an  inquest  conducted  by  the  freely-elected  representatives  of 
the  people  in  their  several  localities,  acting  under  the  advice  and  ab 
the  initiative  of  the  Emperor  himself. 

The  Commission  of  Experts  not  being  a  representative  body  in 
the  English  sense  of  that  term,  its  decisions  have  no  binding  autho- 
rity. In  Bocb  a  case  as  the  present,  where  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mission is  almost  equally  divided,  even  Englishmen  would  admit  that 
it  is  for  the  Emperor  to  decide.  The  decision  would  equally  rest 
with  him  if  the  CommisBion  were  unanimous.  It  exists  solely  for 
oonsultative  purposes,  and  he  is  &ee  to  reject  its  unanimous  advice ; 
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btit  although  he  is  free  to  do  no,  he  is  &s  likely  to  make  such  an 
ezeicise  of  his  freedom  as  your  Queen  is  free  to  make  a  peer  of  every 
cobbler  io  Loodoa,  or  veto  a  bill  passed  unanimously  by  both  chambers. 
The  report  of  the  Commisaion  of  Experts  has  been  presented  to  the 
Council  of  the  Empire. 

This  was  the  fiM  of  the  commissions.  Its  proceedings  were  held 
nith  closed  doors,  and  the  nature  of  its  discusGious  of  course  oozed 
out,  great  interest  was  excited,  and  everyone  began  to  ask  whether 
this  was  to  be  a  new  departure,  or  merely  an  isolated  experiment. 
The  well-known  independent  character  of  the  experts,  the  uncom- 
promising manner  in  which  they  combated  the  views  of  the  Minis- 
ters, and  especially  that  of  the  Minister  of  Finances,  the  decisions  at 
which  they  arrived  in,  insisting  upon  amending  the  project  of  the 
Government,  attracted  naturally  great  attention.  Some  mainbuned 
it  waa  the  banning  of  a  representative  Government ;  others  saw  ia 
it  the  forerunner  of  revolution.  But  the  Moscow  party  rejoiced,  for 
they  saw  in  it  the  return  to  the  ancient  traditional  policy  of  the 
country,  when  the  Tzars  and  the  nation  took  council  togetber,  and 
tbe  unity  and  the  greatness  of  Rustiia  were  established  on  sound 
foundations. 

All  doubts  as  to  the  determination  of  the  Emperor  to  learn  the 
exact  views  of  his  country  before  taking  any  new  direction,  any  great 
reform,  his  earnest  desire  to  come  face  to  &ce  with  his  people,  was 
set  aside  by  the  appointment  of  other  Commissions  of  Experts  on  the 
same  consultative  principle.  In  reality,  this  New  Departure  is  but  a 
revival  of  traditional   usage,  modified  in  accordance  with  altered 


Among  other  questions  to  be  settled  in  the  same  way  are  the 
questions  of  the  sale  of  drink,  the  migration  of  peasants,  military  and 
naval  reform,  and  the  treatment  of  the  Jews. 

For  the  first,  the  drink,  specialists  of  all  ranks  and  dasses  are 
already  summoned  to  St.  Petersburg.  They  represent  the  provinces 
and  towns  of  Moscow,  Simbirsk,  Penza,  St.  Petersburg,  Riasan,  Pskoff, 
Tamboff,  Kharkoff,  Ou&,  Saratofif,  Nijni  Novgorod,  Toula,  Yaroslavl, 
Wilna,  Kostroma,  Kherson,  Samara,  KieS*,  Orel,  Kazan,  and  many 
other  towns  and  districts.  On  this  remarkable  commission  peasants 
and  merchants  sat  side  by  side  with  princes  and  mar^chaux  de  noblesse 
— no  rank,  no  monetary  qualification  was  demanded.  It  waa  only 
necessary  Uiat  each  member  should  have  studied  the  question  closely, 
or  to  have  had  practical  experience  in  the  matter  which  had  to  be 
brought  before  them. 

A  remarkable  thing  must  be  noted  about  this  amembly,  two 
special  authorities  on  the  licensing  question  having  arrived  at  St. 
Petersburg  during  its  session ;  and  although  their  names  were  not 
included  in  the  original  commission,  the  members  took  apon  them- 
selves the  liberty  of  adding  the  new  arrivals  to  their  number  under 
he  title  of '  special  experta.' 

As  in  the  preceding  case  the  members  of  the  Commission  were  pr&- 
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sented  to  the  Emperor,  and  by  bim  personally  assured  that  they  were 
absolutely  free  to  discuss  all  the  questions  submitted  to  them  with- 
out the  interveDtion  of  the  Government.  All  that  he  requested  was 
that  their  deliberations  should  be  exhaufitive,  and  that  the  subject 
should  be  discussed  in  all  its  aspects.  The  sittings  opened  with 
addresses  from  Count  Igaatieff  and  the  Miniflters  of  Finances  and 
Domains,  which  have  a  curious  resemblance  to  the  speeches  of  your 
MiBisters  on  the  opening  of  your  Parliament.  They  explained  the 
programme  of  the  Government,  and  requested  the  co-operation  of  the 
members  in  the  elaboration  of  the  projected  law. 

The  discussions  of  the  second  and  enlai^ed  CommissioD,  so  far, 
at  least,  as  related  to  the  question  of  the  intemperance  of  the 
peasant^  were  daily  reported  in  the  papers,  and  were  read  with  at 
least  as  much  eagerness  as  your  debates.  The  discussions  of  the 
question  were  very  lively  and  business-like.  They  discussed  and 
decided  by  a  majority  in  favour  of  a  much  more  drastic  system  of 
licensing  reforms  than  the  English  House  of  Commons  is  likely  to 
sanction  after  the  experience  of  1 874.  I  think  the  following — Count 
Igoatieffs  speech — indeed  worth  reproducing.    He  said  : — 

This  is  the  second  time  th^t,  by  the  express  desire  of  Hia  Majesty  the 
Emperor,  the  experts  of  the  Zematvos  find  themselves  convoked  in  order 
that  lite  most  vit&l  questionB  of  the  day  shall  not  be  decided  without  taking 
coonael  with  men  residing  in  the  diBtricta  concerned  and  familiar  with  the 
trne  state  of  affiiira  .  .  .  In  convoking  yoa  this  time,  the  Qovemment,  not 
wishing  to  rely  solely  apon  information  reaching  it  through  offici&l  sonrces, 
has  urged  you  to  bring  with  you  statistics  collected  &om  local  sources.  This 
invitation,  as  well  as  the  fact  liiat  the  experts  have  been  summoned  from  a  con- 
uderable  number  of  provinces,  qualify  the  expectation  that  your  labours  will 
yield  good  frait,  and  that  you  will  contribute  useful  help  to  the  solution  of 
twoquestions  of  eeaeatdol  importance,  which  have  remained  pending  too  long. 
.  .  .  Those  among  you  who  ore  not  assembled  for  the  first  time  will  be 
better  able  to  undeiatond  than  the  new  comers  that  you  have  no  reason  to 
re&oin  from  expreesing  your  opinions  with  the  uioet  complete  freedom. 
The  beet  means  to  avoid  misunderatandings  is  certainly  for  each  to  do  his 
daty  and  display  absolute  sincerity  in  discussing  the  questions  submitted  to 
jtm.  .  .  .  Yon  have  already  in  your  hands  the  printed  materials,  and  the 
projects  elaborated  by  the  report  on  the  two  questions  submitted  to  your 
examination.  None  of  these  projects  must  be  r^;arded  as  final.  You  must 
r^ard  them  as  furnishing  a  simple  point  of  departure  for  your  deliberations. 
We  have  given  orders  that  everything  shall  be  placed  at  your  disposal 
which  yon  may  deem  necessary.  If  you  should  ficd  it  useful  to  have 
personal  explanations,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  your  presidents  putting 
themselves  into  communication  with  the  preeidents  of  prerious  commissions 
in  order  to  arrange  one  or  more  sittingB  together  with  the  members  of  these 
former  official  commissions.  When  your  labours  are  about  to  terminate 
you  will  inform  me,  and  we  will  then  convoke  another  full  lianee,  the 
Uinisteis  of  the  Domains  and  of  the  Finances,  together  with  myself,  wiQ 
state  in  all  sincerity  what  we  think  reliable  or  unreliable  in  your  projects. 
We  will  debate  the  question  together;  and,  (3od  helping  us,  we  will  then 
arrive  at  conclusions  which,  after  having  been  de^itely  dahoiated,  vill 
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be  submitted  by  the  Council  <xf  State  to  the  angaet  appreoation  of  hia 
AlJajeety,  as  coadudng  to  the  proBperity  of  our  'well-beloved  Bojaaia, 

The  discusHioDs  of  this  Commissioii  were  frequently  intfiropted 
by  the  reception  of  deputatione  from  Zematvoa  or  the  reading  of 
telegrams  demanding  vigorous  measures  against  drunkenness.  The 
proceedings  were  most  interesting  and  instmctive,  but  most  tuue- 
countably  tliey  seem  to  have  escaped  all  notice  in  the  English  press. 
Their  conclusions  will  come  before  the  Council  of  State  in  January, 
when  the  leading  experts  expect  to  be  called  upon  to  defend  the 
reforms  which  they  have  declared  necessary  for  the  wel&re  of  the 
Russian  people. 

The  question  ofthe  migration  of  the  peasants  was  discussed  briefly. 
But  beyond  affirming  general  principles,  the  experts  did  not  ent« 
upon  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  adjourning  the  further  conddention 
of  the  matter  till  next  January.  The  adjouroment  was  rendered  neoe»- 
sary  in  order  that  the  experts  might  be  free  to  attend  in  their  places 
in  the  local  ZematTOs. 

This  second,  or  Crrand  Conunission,  was  not  alone  in  ita  delibera- 
tions. A  special  CommieBion  was  appointed  to  report  on  the  tobacco 
duty,  in  which  several  large  manufacturers  were  appointed  as  experts. 
We  have  about  i8o,CXX)  tobacco  plantations  in  Russia,  and  on  these 
it  was  proposed  to  levy  a  special  tax.  The  experts  all  but  unani- 
mously condemned  the  idea  of  the  proposalg,  declaring  that  it  would 
destroy  the  prosperity  of  the  plantations  without  materially  augment- 
ing the  revenues  of  the  State. 

The  Commiesion  for  the  reorganisation  of  the  army,  which  met  on 
October  18  in  the  Winter  Palace,  was  another  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  the  new  principles.  Count  Kotzebue  presided,  and  it  in- 
cluded, amongst  members,  the  Grand  Duke  Vladimir,  Genenla 
Todleben,  Radetsky,  Drenteln,  Scobeleff,  Vanoffaky,  Prince  Imeri- 
tinsky,  and  many  others  whose  names  shine  brightly  in  the  military 
aimaJs  of  their  country. 

In  England  questions  of  army  oi^auisatioa  are  decided  by  an 
assembly  in  which  the  Quakers  sit  and  vote,  and  often  exercise  more 
infiuence  than  the  generals.  Such  a  proceeding  hardly  seems  to 
Russians  likely  to  secure  the  best  results,  and  we  believe  that  the 
decisions  of  the  military  commission  on  the  questions  submitted  to 
it  are  entitled  to  more  respect  than  if  half  its  members  had  never 
been  in  camp  nor  commanded  a  re^ment.  The  programme  laid 
before  them  was  comprehensive.  They  were  asked  to  discim 
not  merely  the  organisation  of  the  army  in  peace  and  in  war,  but 
everything  that  concerned  the  economic  interests  of  the  army,  ita 
armaments,  other  methods  of  conscription,  &c. 

The  proceedings  were  not  public,  but  it  is  believed  that  it  has 
summarily  rejected  certain  schemes  of  reorganisation  which  wen  held 
in  great  favour  in  high  official  circles. 

A  Commission  of  thirty-two  naval  experts  met  in  the  same 
month  to  consider  tlie  smaller,  bnt  important,  question  of  a  reform 
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of  the  Naval  Academy.    They  held  two  or  three  sittings,  and  decided 
in  &yoTir  of  the  propooed  reform. 

The  same  method  of  procedure  vas  adopted  in  relation  to  such 
minor  matters  aB  the  ezamioation  of  the  archives  of  the  province  of 
Orenborg  and  the  drawing  op  of  nev  regulations  for  the  Imperial 
theatres. 

Everywhere  the  non-official  but  well-informed  public  has  been 
recognised  by  the  Oovemment,  taken  into  it£  confidence,  and  asked 
to  co-operate  in  its  deliberations.  Only  ignorance  has  been  excluded^ 
which  would  hardly  have  been  the  case  if  the  majority  of  our 
nneducated  peasants  had  constituted  these  commissions. 

Another  committee,  which  combines  the  characteristics  of  the  old 
deparfsnentai  commissions  and  the  new  Commissions  of  Experts,  has 
been  called  to  consider  the  Jewish  question. 

The  old  commission  for  the  Israelitic  affairs  has  been  dissolved, 
and  a  new  committee  has  been  summoned  in  its  stead.  Besides  the 
dele^tes  &om  the  departments  interested  in  this  matter,  the  com- 
mittee is  oomposed  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  provin- 
cial commissions  which  have  been  reporting  on  the  question,  as  well 
as  of  other  competent  persons,  selected  by  Count  Ignatieff.  Among 
the  latter  the  Jews  themselves  will  not  be  unrepresented. 

Instead  of  only  having  one  parliament — discussing  or  neglecting 
from  pressure  of  talkativeness — to  discuss  all  manner  of  questions,  and 
encroaching  more  and  more  on  the  executive  power,  we  hare  now  in 
Russia  a  number  of  little  parliaments,  each  specially  qualified  for  the 
discussion  of  the  designated  subject,  merely  legislation. 

They  sit  simultaneously.  Freedom  of  debate  has  not  yet  degene- 
rated into  licence  to  twaddle  by  the  hour,  and  they  meet  for  the 
despatch,  and  not  for  the  obstruction,  of  business. 

No  one,  of  course,  would  think  of  recommending  such  simple 
contrivances  to  a  country  in  the  advanced  English  stage  of  constitu- 
tionalism ;  but  for  *  poor,  barbarous,  autocratic  Kussia '  they  are  at 
least  a  notable  phenomenon  of  which  omniscient  Westerns  may  at 
least  do  well  to  take  note  before  they  next  make  eloquent  diss^ta- 
tions  concerning  *  Muscovite  despotism.'  In  Russia  we  regard  the 
Commission  of  Experts  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  r^me,  in  which 
the  reorganisation  of  Russia  will  be  accomplished  by  the  co-operation 
of  the  RuBsian  democracy  and  their  autocratic  Emperor. 

O.K. 
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Stefano. 

A  Kbuiniscbscb  of  Sobbskto. 

ROMAKCE  must,  no  doubt,  ever  continue  to  play  its  part  in  lif^ 
even  amid  the  prosaic  materialism  of  modem  civilisation,  but 
it  can  only  survive  stripped  of  all  the  accessories  of  incident  and 
adventure  which  lend  themselves  so  readUy  to  the  trickery  of  the 
imagination.  The  glare  of  the  gas  lamp  and  the  whistle  of  the  loco- 
motive quickly  dissipate  the  airy  cloud  of  mystery,  on  which  fancy 
loves  to  project  her  ^ladowy  creations,  and  the  artificial  conditions  of 
contemporary  life,  if  they  cannot  rob  passion  of  all  its  glamour,  or 
pathos  of  all  its  power,  surround  them  with  a  complex  machinery  of 
conventional  details,  amid  which  they  seem  incongruous  and  irrele- 
vant. I,  who,  as  an  artist,  am  old-fashioned  enough  to  prefer  for  the 
background  of  my  pictures  the  immortal  grace  of  southern  nature — 
the  immortal  blue  of  southern  sea  and  sky,  to  the  unlovely  architec- 
ture of  a  manu&cturing  town,  or  the  tawdry  decorations  of  a  modem 
drawing-room,  am  keenly  alive  to  the  influence  of  local  association ; 
and  the  incidents  which  came  under  my  observation  during  my 
wanderings  in  Italy  are  stamped  on  my  memory  with  a  vi^neas 
and  intensity,  which  I  believe  are  as  mu<^  owing  to  the  impreasionB 
made  on  my  senses  1:^  the  scenes  in  which  they  took  place,  as  to  the 
interest  of  the  circumstances  themselves. 

Despite  the  avalanche  of  tourists  which  every  year  descend  from 
the  north  upon  the  Italian  towns,  there  are  still  remote  nooks  in  the 
Peninsula — among  the  sun-bleached  crags  of  the  Carrara  Alps,  on 
the  chestnut-feathered  spurs  of  the  Apennines,  and  amid  the  lovely 
curves  of  the  Sorrentine  and  Amalfitan  shores — where  nature  and  man 
still  retain  something  of  their  primitive  simplicity.  Such  spota,  but 
the  latter  more  especially,  are  my  favourite  summer  haunts,  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  cove  or  strand  from  Salemo  round  to  Castellam- 
mare  which  I  have  not  explored  in  my  search  after  the  picturesque. 
My  practice  was  to  hire  for  the  season  a  boat  small  enough  for  me  to 
navigate  altogether  myself,  whether  under  sailor  oars,  in  which,  with 
my  painting-gear  stowed  snugly  in  the  stem,  I  roamed  the  waters  in 
unti^mmelled  freedom  and  independence.  There  was  no  appreciable 
risk  in  such  solitary  expeditions,  for  the  summer  weather  in  those 
favoured  regions  has  almost  the  r^ularity  of  the  tropical  seasons ; 
the  sun  runs  bis  course  from  horizon  to  horizon  without  meeting 
a  single  fleecy  cloud  to  tarnish  his  splendour  for  a  moment,  the  land 
and  sea  breezes  alternate  by  nigbt  and  day  with  unvarying  punc- 
tuality, and  the  maeetrale,  or  west  wind,  the  most  dreaded  <hi  that 
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coast,  Bcarcelj  ever  blows  vith  sufiScient  force  to  threatec  shipwredc 
to  a  child's  paper  flotilla. 

I  was  therefore  not  a  little  astonished)  when  preparing  one  morn- 
ing to  Btart  as  usual,  to  be  addressed  bj  mine  host  of  the  *  Syren  ' 
with  a  serious  warning  on  do  account  to  defer  my  return  after  sunset, 
as  there  would  inevitably  be  a  sea-fog  before  the  closing  in  of  night. 
Though  I  had  considerable  confidence  in  his  sagacity  (the  Italians  of 
the  lower  class  are  the  most  infallible  of  weather  prophets),  I  ven- 
tured on  this  occasion  to  dispute  hia  conclusion ;  and,  lookiug  out  on 
the  cloudless  sky  and  translucent  atmosphere,  I  asked  him  on  what 
mysterious  symptom  he  based  his  prediction. 

He  answered  by  swaying  his  extended  palm  softly  up  and  down,  to 
describe  a  certain  tremolio  di  luce,  visiUe  on  the  horizon  at  BUJirise 
that  morning,  pronoimced  by  him  to  be  an  unfailing  indication  of 
aqueous  vapour  in  the  air,  and  precursor  of  dense  fog,  when  the  mois- 
ture should  be  precipitated  by  the  comparatively  cool  laud  breeze 
during  the  ensuing  night. 

I  saw  the  justice  of  his  reasoning,  and  promised  to  bear  it  in 
mind  in  regulating  my  proceedings,  but  as  the  day  wore  away  in  un- 
dimmed  brilliancy  it  &ded  from  my  thoughts  in  the  interest  of  my 
artistic  pursuits.  I  had  steered  my  course  seaward  along  the  pro- 
montory which  divides  the  bays  of  Naples  and  Salerno,  and,  passing 
the  Marina,  or  beach,  of  Massa  Lubrense,  had  turned  the  Piinta  della 
Campanella,  the  extreme  point  of  land  beyond.  The  light  sea  breeze 
was  just  sufficient  to  urge  my  little  skiff  at  an  exhilarating  rate 
through  the  water,  without  calUng  for  any  attention  to  the  tackle  by 
uncertain  shifts  or  variations  in  its  force.  So  I  slipped  along  the 
obore  like  one  in  a  dream,  watching  the  wonderful  flashing  of  tints 
and  rays  in  the  water  like  the  play  of  light  upon  jewellery ;  re- 
joicing in  the  tones  of  sunburnt  umber  with  which  the  nearer  rocks 
&amed  the  glittering  waves ;  and  studying  the  changing  outlines  of 
Capri's  purple  crago  as  they  were  left  behind,  while  the  low  isles  of 
the  Syrens  became  visible  in  the  foreground.  Naples  meantime 
showed  glorified  in  golden  light,  across  twenty  miles  of  sea  and  air, 
and  Vesuvius,  its  mass  defined  by  long  curves  sloping  to  the  shores, 
ever  exhaled  a  plumy  cloud  fiom  its  unquenchable  heart  of  fire. 

When  I  reached  the  spot  determined  on  for  my  sketching  ground, 
it  was  time  for  the  midday  meal,  with  which  Don  Antonio,  my  good 
landlord,  had  freighted  my  tiny  craft.  A  little  brown-skinned,  ^re- 
legged  maiden  came  by  before  I  bad  finished,  in  charge  of  a  flock  of 
the  long-eared  goats  of  the  country ;  and  I  bribed  her  with  the  re- 
mains of  my  dinner  and  a  few  baiocchi  to  sit  to  me  as  a  model.  I 
verily  believe  she  thought  I  was  subjecting  her  to  some  evil  spell,  for 
she  sat  as  if  turned  into  stone  with  her  large  brown  eyes  fixed  on  me 
in  awe-stricken  wonder,  and  as  soon  as  I  dismissed  her,  crossed  her- 
self with  an  air  of  fervent  thanksgiving,  and  disappeared  among  the 
rocks  with  her  charge.  By  that  time  I  had  got  the  right  effect  of 
jiflemoon  light,  under  which  the  rocks  glowed  like  translucent  amber. 
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and  I  net  to  work  in  downright  earnest  to  catch  it  ere  it  faded,  quite 
oblivious  of  Don  Antonio's  warning.  Hours  flew  by  before  the 
lengthening  shadows  made  the  prosecution  of  my  task  impossible ; 
and  when  I  embarked  for  the  return  journey,  having  collected  and 
stowed  away  all  my  goods  and  chattels,  the  eun  was  already  hasten- 
ing to  the  crimsoning  west,  the  Mediterranean  was  glowing  with  rose 
and  crocus  hues,  and  the  sea  breeze  bad  dropped  into  a  dead  calm, 
leaving  me  to  work  my  way  home  with  the  oars.  A  zone  of  heavy 
purplish  vapour  girdling  the  horizon  Reemed  to  confirm  my  land- 
lord's prediction  of  a  foggy  night,  and  urged  me  to  work  with  a  will 
to  anticipate  its  gathering  obscurity.  Yet  despite  my  ezerticms,  ere 
I  bad  turned  the  headland  of  the  Campanella,  white  ghostly  wreaths 
of  cloud  were  stealing  round  and  over  me,  and  I  had  not  pulled 
many  strokes  more  before  I  was  enveloped  in  dense  vapour  which 
shut  out  from  my  sight  all  save  the  base  of  the  rocks  immediatdy  rak 
my  right. 

I  was  now  in  considerable  embarrassment,  for  I  was  some  miles 
from  home,  and  though  for  the  moment  I  wba  able  as  it  were  to  feel 
my  way  by  hugging  the  shore,  the  increasing  darkness  would  soon 
make  it  impossible  to  do  so  any  longer.  - 1  might  indeed  have  given 
the  shore  a  berth,  and  steered  by  compass  approximately  in  the 
direction  of  Sorrento,  but  should  have  been  equally  at  a  loss  to  know 
when  and  where  to  make  the  landing-place.  In  a  more  open  country, 
again,  it  might  have  been  possible  to  beach  my  boat  on  the  first 
strand,  and  leaving  her  till  morning,  make  my  way  home  by  land, 
but  the  peculiar  character  of  cultivation  prevailing  in  the  I^ano  di 
Sorrento  would  make  such  an  enterprise  difficult,  if  not  imposdble. 
It  is  all  laid  out  in  orange  gardens  enclosed  by  walla  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  in  height,  between  which  run  roads,  in  summer  ankle- 
deep  in  dust,  and  so  narrow  that  a  pedestrian  meeting  a  vehicle  must 
efface  himself  to  the  last  point  against  one  of  the  walls,  to  let  it 
pass ;  while  in  case  of  two  carriages  meeting  (fortunately  a  rare  occur- 
rence), one  of  the  two  has  to  retreat  backwards  to  where  the  nearest 
intersecting  lane  affords  a  little  extra  space  for  the  other  to  go  by. 
As  these  roads,  or  viottoU,  buried  between  their  high  walls,  give  no 
glimpse  of  luidmarks  beyond,  they  are  necessarily  all  alike ;  and 
they  double  in  such  serpentine  windings,  that  even  by  day  one  may 
inadvertently  return  to  the  point  from  which  one  started.  Conceive 
then  the  hopelessness  by  night,  and  in  a  fisg,  of  reaching  any  given 
point  by  their  devious  wanderings. 

I  was  mentally  revolving  these  difficulties^  while  still  rowing 
mechanically,  when  a  sudden  grating  shock,  making  my  frail  skiff 
quiver  from  stem  to  stem,  almost  wrenched  the  oars  out  df  my  hand; 
and  though  she  barely  touched  the  sunken  rock,  passing  over  it  into 
deep  water  beyond,  the  incident  reminded  me  unpleasantly  of  the 
danger  of  proceeding,  and  showed  m«  the  necessity  of  taking  to  the 
land,  whatever  my  subsequent  course  might  be.  Besides,  my  boat 
might  have  received  an  injury  such  as  to  make  hei  sink  like  a  stone 
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in  a  few  minutes,  and,  as  the  shoaling  water  seemed  to  give  promise 
of  a  beach,  I  pulled  cautiously  ehorewards,  and  quicklj  had  the  satis- 
faction of  feeling  her  keel  plough  into  the  sand.  I  joyfiilly  jumped 
out,  and  pulling  her  high  and  diy  (on  that  tideless  shore  where  the 
ehb  and  flow  are  a  matter  of  a  few  inches,  she  was  then  perfectly  safe ), 
I  proceeded  to  explore  my  landing-place.  I  quickly  recognised  it, 
as  I  was  already  familiar  with  it,  and  had  often  taken  note  of  it  in 
my  excursions.  It  was  one  of  the  isolated  strands  which  occur 
frequently  along  that  coast,  embayed  between  projecting  bluffs,  and 
generally  only  accessible  &om  the  land  by  a  steep  descent  artificially 
cut  in  the  &ce  of  the  diff.  The  one  which  I  had  nm  ashore  on  was 
very  small,  but  sheltered,  and  was  used  as  a  station  for  the  tunny 
fishery.  Above  it  on  the  cliff  stood  a  substantial  farmhoose,  where 
Don  Baatiano,  the  owner  of  the  land  and  part  proprietor  of  the  boats, 
had  lived ;  but  he,  a  middle-aged  man,  bad  now  been  dead  some 
three  months,  leaving  a  buxom  young  widow  in  possession.  The 
strand  was  between  Massa  and  Sorrento,  and  was  (^ed,  as  well  as 
the  farm  lands  above,  La  Marinella ;  but  its  most  fortunate  pecu- 
liarity  for  me,  under  my  present  circumstances,  was  that  it  contained 
a  mde  shelter  for  the  tunny  boats  and  fishing  apparatus,  a  natural 
cave  having  been  adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  secured  with  a  stout 
wooden  door. 

Hoping  to  spend  the  night  more  comfortably  in  this  refuge  than 
on  the  open  beach,  I  stumbled  over  the  sand  and  shingle  by  the  light 
of  a  succession  of  lucifer  matches,  and  found  no  difficulty  in  entering 
the  grotto,  as  the  rusty  fastenings  of  the  door  yielded  to  a  vigorous 
push.  Three  or  four  boats,  large  and  small,  were  drawn  up  within, 
as  the  fishing  season  had  not  yet  begun,  and  in  the  farthest  recess 
the  great  nets  lay  folded  length  on  length,  a  springy  pile  of  hemp, 
affordlDg  a  very  tolerable  substitute  for  a  mattress.  On  this  I  was 
glad  to  fling  myself,  and,  dragging  a  piece  of  sailcloth  over  me  by  way 
of  a  coverlet,  made  myself  as  comfortable  as  the  circumstances  would 
admit  oC  A  day  in  Uie  open  air,  particularly  under  a  blazing  sun, 
makes  one  inordinately  sleepy,  and,  despite  the  strangeness  of  my  couch, 
I  was  soon  happily  unconscious  of  that,  and  of  all  other  external 
impressions,  although  it  was  then  scarcely  later  than  the  first  hour  of 
night  in  It^an  phraseology,  or  about  nine  o'clock  p.u. 

How  long  my  sleep  lasted  I  had  no  means  of  judging,  but  it 
was  probably  not  more  than  an  hour  later  that  I  woke  witb  a  start 
at  the  sound  of  a  footstep  on  the  shingle,  followed  by  the  poabing  in 
of  the  door.  Unarmed  and  helpless  as  I  was,  I  shall  not  be  set 
down  as  more  cowardly  than  other  men  if  I  confess  that  it  was  with 
a  feeling  of  indescribable  relief  that  I  saw  a  female  figure  enter  the 
cavern.  She  held  above  her  head  a  small  oil  lamp,  in  shape  like 
those  disinterred  at  Pompeii,  or  those  relics  of  a  still  older  race, 
which  hang  before  the  resting-places  of  the  Etruscan  dead.  Of  the 
commanding  height  and  grand  outline  of  face  and  ferm,  common 
among  the  peasants  of  the  Sorreoto  district,  the  woman  who  now 
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stood  before  me,  holdiog  aloft  is  one  hand  this  claseiual  ut«iml, 
while  with  the  other  she  clasped  over  her  bosom  the  folds  of  a  he&vy 
dark  shawl  or  maatle,  one  comer  of  which  was  thrown  over  her  head, 
seemed  to  me  like  the  statue  of  a  Roman  vestal  stepped  down  from 
her  pedestal.  I  watched  her  with  intense  curiosity,  taking  care  not 
to  betray  my  presence  by  the  slightest  movement,  and,  as  I  lay  half- 
buried  in  nets  and  sails  in  the  most  remote  corner  of  the  cavern,  I 
was  perfectly  invisible  &om  where  she  stood. 

She  set  down  the  lamp  on  the  thwart  of  one  of  the  boats,  and  as 
she  took  her  stand,  with  her  arms  folded  across  her  chest,  and  an  air 
of  dark  resolution  on  her  features,  the  light  striking  level  on  them, 
revealed  them  to  me  more  fully  than  before.  They  were  of  a  singu- 
larly noble  cast,  but,  though  she  was  probably  not  more  than  thir^- 
five  yean  of  age,  the  working  of  passion  and  emotion  had  scored 
them  with  deep  lines  anticipating  those  of  time;. and  the  unifbmi 
sallow  tint  which  on  an  Italian  skin  supersedes,  at  a  comparatively 
early  age,  the  warmer  hue  of  youth,  robt^  them  of  all  appearance  of 
fre^mess  or  bloom.  The  dark  eyes  burned  with  a  restless  unsatisfied 
light  in  their  deeply  sunken  orbits ;  and  her  (ace,  while  it  expressed 
unusual  strength  of  mind  and  character,  conveyed  also  the  impresion 
of  a  heart  ill  at  ease. 

She  bad  not  been  more  than  a  minute  in  the  attitude  of  expect- 
ancy I  have  described,  when  a  hasty  step  on  the  beach  caught  her  ear 
and  mine  simultaneously,  and  ehe  turned  round  with  a  bitter  and 
scornful  smile  to  meet  the  new  arrival.  It  was,  somewhat  to  my 
surprise,  another  woman  who  appeared  on  the  threshold,  tneathlesg 
wit^i  the  hurry  of  her  movements,  and  perhaps  &om  agitation,  which 
she  seemed,  however,  anxious  not  to  betray.  She  was  of  a  very 
different  type  from  the  first  comer — at  least  ten  years  younger,  of 
far  more  redundant  contours  of  figure  and  &ce,  less  tall,  and  glowing 
with  all  the  bloom  that  the  other  had  lost,  she  had  no  pretensions  to 
the  same  order  of  beauty,  yet  eclipsed  h£r  in  a  moment  by  her 
superior  vigour  of  mere  animal  existence.  Her  features  did  not 
conform  to  any  recognised  canon  of  symmetry,  but  if  they  could  not 
defy  criticism,  disarmed  it  by  their  absence  of  all  harsh  outline ;  while 
her  UpB  and  cheeks,  ripe  as  a  pomegranate  blossom,  the  dewy  softness 
of  her  dark  eyes,  and  the  half  unconscious  smile  that  displayed  a 
perfect  range  of  teeth,  would  have  atoned  for  even  greater  irr^;u- 
larity.  Yet  a  second  look  impressed  me  less  fovourably  than  Uie 
first,  and  I  saw  a  suggestion  of  sensual  coarseness  in  the  full  mouth, 
n  contraction  in  the  low  brow,  on  which  the  luxuriant  black  hair 
)i^w  far  down,  and  underlying  the  superficial  geniality  of  colouring 
und  perfect  physical  development,  a  look  of  cruel  force  in  the  some- 
what heavily-set  jaw,  and  in  the  strongly-marked  line  of  the  broad 
dark  brows.  She  had  a  long  Uue  woollen  scarf  wound  about  her 
Lead,  and  as  she  came  in  smoothed  the  short  ruffled  hair  on  her 
forehead  with  a  coquettish  gesture  that  seemed  habitual.  Whether 
from  hurry  or  excitement,  ha  bosom  was  heaving  high  under  the 
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ample  expanse  of  white  chemisette  above  the  tight  compression 
of  her  laced  bodice,  and  she  placed  her  left  hand  on  it  as  she  spoke, 
88  though  to  repress  its  unquiet  throbbing, 

*  Sant' Antonio,  Donna  FiIom£l  (Filomena)'  she  exclaimed,  *at 
what  a  place  and  hour  you  have  bidden  me  to  meet  ;oa !  It  is  all  very 
well  indeed  for  a  woman  at  your  time  of  life,  about  whom  no  one 
will  talk,  no  matter  what  she  may  do,  but  at  my  age  it  is  another 
afiair,  and  if  the  neighbours  saw  me  abroad  at  this  hour  of  night 
their  tongues  would  wag  for  a  twelvemonth.' 

The  elder  woman's  lip  writhed  bitterly. 

'  It  is  a  pity  you  were  not  always  so  careful  of  your  reputation,* 
she  said,  *  for  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  the  neighbours  knew  right 
well  why  Stefano's  boat  was  always  to  be  seen  haunting  those  rocks 
yonder,  and  why  Don  Bastiano,  poor  man,  bad  to  brick  up  the  ealata 
of  La  Marinella.'  They  both  spoke  in  the  rapid  dialect  of  the 
country,  with  which,  however,  long  practice  had  rendered  me  per- 
fectly familiar. 

A  dark  shade  passed  for  a  moment  over  the  handsome  &ce  of 
the  younger  woman,  and  she  gave  a  short,  uneasy  laugh.  '  As  for 
that,'  she  said,  '  I  am  not  to  be  held  accountable  for  all  Stefono's 
movements,  nor  jret  for  all  the  foolish  actions  of  my — that  is,  of  Don 
Bastiano,'  she  concluded  hastily,  with  a  sort  of  gulp  in  her  throat. 

*  But  I  suppose,'  she  resumed,  returning  to  her  first  tone  of  defiance, 

*  you  have  not  called  me  from  my  house  at  such  an  hour  with  all 
this  secrecy  and  mystery  to  UBt«n  to  the  gossip  of  the  village  about 
bygone  tales.' 

'  The  secrecy,'  said  the  first  comer,  turning  to  her  with  a  frown 
of  stem  significance,  '  is  for  your  sake,  not  for  mine,  for  I  have  that 
to  say  to  you,  Gioconda  della  Marinella,  which  the  walls  might  have 
ears  to  hear  and  tongues  to  carry  to  your  detriment,  not  to  mine.' 

A  sudden  pallor,  like  a  breath  passing  over  a  mirror,  dulled  for 
a  moment  the  richer  glow  of  the  other  woman's  iace,  and  the 
hand  she  held  on  her  breast  closed  on  it  with  a  convulsive  pres- 
sure. KeverthelesB,  she  still  tried  to  assert  herself,  and  to  assume 
a  daring  tone  of  injured  innocence.  '  I  do  not  understand  you. 
Donna  Filom4,  nor  of  what  you  meantoaccuse  me,  though  your  motive 
ia  plain  enough.  I  am  a  &ee  woman  now,  and  all  the  world  may  know 
that  Ste&no  wrote  as  soon  as  he  heard  it,  promising  to  marry  me  on 
his  return.  They  may  know,  too,  that  when  his  ship  passed  the 
point  this  morning,  on  her  way  to  Naples,  the  signal  we  had  agreed 
on  was  fiying  in  the  rigging,  that  he  will  be  here  to-morrow,  and 
that  in  a  few  days  more  I  shall  be  his  wife.  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  it,  nor  is  he.'  She  spoke  these  last  words  in  a  tone  of 
almost  insolent  triumph,  and  fixed  her  eyes  defiantly  on  her  com- 
panion's &ce,  but  had  to  lower  them  as  the  elder  woman  turned  on 
her  with  a  fierce  flash  of  scorn  and  fury, 

( Woman !  you  shall  never  be  his  wife,  and  you  know  why.  Five 
years  ago  I  was  free ;  I,  who  had  loved  him  all  bis  life,  and  he 
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vould  liave  married  me — be  was  certain  to  do  so  — wben  you  came 
between  us.  You  won  him  &om  me  with  your  arts  and  your  effron- 
tery ;  I  was  caat  aside  and  forgotten,  bnt  I  have  bided  my  time,  and 
now  it  has  come.' 

She  bent  towards  her  like  a  serpent  about  to  strike  its  prey,  and 
hissed  a  word  into  her  ear.  It  was  but  a  whisper,  yet  it  reached 
me  in  the  farthest  recess  of  the  grotto,  making  my  pulses  stand  still 
in  sympathetic  horror. 

*  Awdejiatrice  ! ' 

Its  effect  on  Crioconda  was  instaotaneous.  In  a  moment  she 
seemed  to  collapse  together,  staggering  backwards,  and  putting  out 
a  hand  against  the  wall  to  support  herself.  Bloom  and  youth  and 
beauty  faded  from  her  face,  and  left  in  their  place  an  ashy  mask  of 
blank  despair, 

Filomena  was  pitiless  in  her  triumph,  and  went  on  with  a  sar- 
donic smile :  '  You  did  not  see  me  in  Don  Pepino'e  shop  in  Sorrento, 
last  April,  when  your  husband  was  ill  with  fever,  and  you  bought  the 
poison  to  clear  Uie  house  of  rats.  You  never  knew  that  I  guessed 
your  purpose,  followed  you  home  in  the  twilight,  and,  slipping  in 
afi:er  you,  bid  myself  in  the  little  wood  closet  with  the  glass  pane  in 
the  door.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  saw  there  ? — the  seasoning  put  in 
the  sick  man's  soup,  the  affectionate  wife  persuading  him  to  take  it. 
I  think  there  is  no  need,  nor  to  remind  you  that  Don  Bastiano  died 
next  day — of  fever,  of  course.' 

The  miserable  woman,  who  had  feebly  extended  her  band,  as  if  to 
shield  herself  from  the  terrible  words  of  her  accuser,  but  without 
attempting  to  contradict  them,  now  flung  herself  on  the  ground 
before  her  in  abject  entreaty,  and  appealed  to  her  in  a  hoarse,  broken 
voice :  *  Spare  me,  FilomS,  and,  as  you  hope  for  mercy  for  yourself, 
have  some  pity  on  my  despair.  Wdbld  you  k'H  Stefano,  would  you 
break  his  heart,  you  who  loved  him  once  ?  Oh,  you  do  not  know 
what  this  blow  will  be  to  him,  who  is  coming  home  to  me  as  bis 
promised  wife  I ' 

The  wretched  creature  did  not  see  that  every  word  she  spoke  was 
but  steeling  her  rival's  heart  against  her,  and  would  have  gone  on 
with  protestations  of  Stefano's  attachment  to  her  as  a  plea  for  mercy, 
if  her  accuser  had  not  cut  her  short  by  turning  from  her  with  an  air 
ofscomand  disgust,  saying:  'Vile  woman,  do  you  think  I  would 
allow  Stefano  to  make  you  his  wife,  knowing  you  to  be  what  you  are? 
Po  you  think  he  will  not  thank  me  for  saviog  him  from  such  a  &te  ? ' 

Gioconda  put  her  band  to  her  head  like  one  stunned,  and 
staggered  to  her  feet,  murmuring,  'It  was  for  his  sake — for  bis 
sake.' 

At  that  moment  a  man's  voice  rang  through  the  night  air  with- 
out, calling  her  name  with  an  unmistakable  thrill  of  passion  in  its 
tone,  '  Oioconda,  Gioconda  vnia ! '  and  a  hurried  8t^  was  heard 
approaching.  Even  at  that  terrible  crisis  the  presence  of  her  lover 
had  an  electric  effect  upon  the  guilty  woman,  and  her  commoni^ace 
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comeliness  vas  transfigured  to  positive  loveliness  by  the  soft  sufftisioQ 
tbat  overspread  her  face  like  s  rosy  dawn.  For  a  moment  she  stood 
still  like  one  entranced,  then,  slmosb  shrieking  Ms  name,  rushed  oat 
to  meet  him. 

We  heard,  the  woman  within  and  I,  the  mingled,  inarticulate 
sounds  of  their  rapturous  greeting,  then  a  rapid  interchange  of  ques- 
tion and  answer,  in  which  he  explained  that  be  bad  just  arrived 
from  Naples,  and  had  heard  from  the  farm  servant  that  she  was  gone 
down  to  the  beach,  and  lastly  Gioconda's  voice  saying  hurriedly, 

*  But  let  us  return  ;  you  must  want  some  supper.' 

'  Supper !  *  he  exclaimed  joyously,  '  why,  the  welcome  of  your 
eyes  and  lips  warms  my  heart  more  than  meat  or  wine.  But,'  be 
said,  with  a  sudden  aoc^it  of  suspicion  as  be  noticed  the  Ugbt  for 
the  first  time,  '  whom  have  we  here  ?     Who  is  in  the  grotto  ? ' 

'  I  am  here,  Ste&no,'  said  Filomeoa,  whose  &ice  daring  the  last 
few  minutes  had  seemed  to  grow  aged  and  withered  with  mental 
Boffering,  and  who  now  stepped  forward  to  meet  him  on  the  threshold ; 
'  I  am  here  to  tell  you  what  the  woman  is  whom  you  propose  to 
marry.' 

The  man  who  now  stood  between  these  two  women — the  cause  of 
their  bitter  mutual  hatred — was  well  fitted  by  nature  to  be  the  object 
of  such  rivalry.  I  bad  recognised  in  him  an  old  Mend,  for  in  the 
intervals  of  his  voyages,  while  plying  his  avocations  as  a  fisherman 
and  boatman  of  Sorrento,  be  bad  rowed  me  on  many  an  excursion, 
and  served  me  many  a  time  as  model.  In  the  latter  respect  be  was 
indeed  invaluable  to  me,  as  he  was  the  most  perfect  specimen  of 
humanity  I  bad  ever  seen,  &om  the  extraordinary  combination  of 
strength  and  symmetry  in  his  frame.  While  the  muscles  of  his  neck 
and  Moulders  were  powerful  as  those  of  a  bison,  his  bead  and  limbs 
were  set  with  the  lightness  and  grace  of'  a  young  Apollo,  and  he 
would  move  under  a  weight  which  might  have  Bta^;ered  a  Constan- 
tinople porter  with  the  rhythmical  step  of  a  dancing  &un.  Brown 
as  an  Arab,  with  small,  mobile  features  and  kindling  dark  eyes,  he 
showed  no  trace  of  years,  although  I  knew  him  to  be  seven  or  eight 
and  thirty,  for  in  these  regions,  while  the  women  wither  almost  b^ore 
maturity,  the  men  seemed  gifted  with  the  immortal  youth  of  the 
gods  of  Greece,  and  the  Sorrento  boatman,  beside  the  woman,  who, 
tiiougb  of  his  own  age,  looked  like  his  mother,  seemed  in  the  earliest 
prime  of  manhood. 

When  Gioconda  saw  bim  confronted  with  her  rival,  she  seized  his 
arm  and  tried  to  drag  him  away,  crying  in  a  tone  of  agonised  appeal, 

*  No,  no,  Stefano  I  come  away  and  do  not  listen  to  her.  Do  not  be- 
lieve what  fhe  says  ;  she  hates  me,  she  is  jealous ! '  But  he  shook  him- 
self free  with  a  start  of  surprise.  '  What  is  this  ?  what  is  there  that 
I  am  not  to  listen  to  ? '  Then  turning  on  her  with  a  sudden  fierce  flash 
of  doubt, '  Woman,  have  you  been  false  to  me  ? '  he  cried. 

'  False  to  you,  Stefano — never,  never  \  too  true,  too  true  I '  she 
added  half  inaudibly  as  if  to  herself.   He  put  bis  arm  roimd  her  c 
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iugly,  and  turned  angrily  to  the  other  woman  :  '  Then  of  what  do  you 
accuse  her  ? ' 

And  Filomena,  Btem  and  relmtleas  as  a  recording  angel :  '  Of  the 
mnrder  of  ber  husband.* 

Ste&no  started  like  a  man  shot  to  the  heart.  <  It  is  blse,*  he 
cried, '  it  is  impossible ;  it  is  a  vile,  cruel  calumny,  Qiooonda ^ 

But  Gioconda  had  sunk  on  the  ground,  and  clasping  his  knees, 
with  ber  face  hidden  against  them,  was  sobbing  bitterly. 

'  It  is  true,  Stefano,'  said  Filomena.  There  was  a  moment'a 
silence,  broken  only  by  the  loud  sobe  of  the  culprit  at  hei  lover*» 
feet,  and  by  hia  muttered  ejaculations,  as  he  strove  to  realise  to  him- 
eelf  the  full  force  of  the  ghastly  revelation. 

'  She  murdered  him  I '  he  exclaimed,  hoarsely ;  '  saints  in  Para- 
dise I  And  I  would  have  married  her  with  his  blood  on  ber  hands  \  * 
And  stooping  down,  he  tried  almost  roughly  to  free  himself  from  her 
clasp.  She  raised  her  face,  tear-stained  and  wobegone,  to  his  £ 
*  And  do  you  ooudemn  me,  Stefano — ^you,  for  whom  I  £d  it  ? ' 

He  shuddered  visibly,  but  answered  ber  more  gently,  *  I  do  not 
condemn  you,  Gioconda,  for  I  feel  as  if  the  guilt  of  blood  rested  on 
us  both ;  but  all  the  seas  could  not  divide  us  so  effectually  as 
this  act  of  yours,  I  would  I  had  been  dead,  I  would  we  had  both 
bsen  smitten  by  Heaven's  lightoing,  ere  yoti  had  lived  to  do  and  I  to- 
bear  iU  There  was  no  love  lost  between  me  and  poor  Bastiano,  yet  I 
swear  I  would  cheerfully  give  my  right  hand — nay,  life  itself — to  see 
him  stand  before  me  now.'  He  raised  his  hand  to  heaven  as  he  spoke^ 
while  the  wretched  woman  at  his  feet  cowered  visibly. 

Yet  in  a  voice  broken  by  dry,  tearless  sobs  she  strove  to  exculpate 
herself,  and  went  on,  straining  her  eyes  on  his  face.  '  Stefano,  yoiL 
are  too  hard  on  me ;  if  you  knew  the  life  I  led  you  would  undoivtand 
how  I  was  tempted.  Married  at  sixteen  without  any  choice  of  my 
own — before  I  knew  what  it  meant— I  learned  too  late,  too  late.  At 
first  he  was  kind,  then  came  suspicions,  taimts,  a  life  like  a  waking 
nightmare.  He  never  let  me  out  of  fais  sight  for  a  moment — he 
dogged  my  movements — until  I  grew  to  loathe  bis  very  footstep, 
hia  shadow,  the  ground  he  trod  on.  Yet  while  you  were  at  home  I 
could  bear  it — we  met — and  if  I  only  passed  you  in  the  street  I  lived 
in  the  thought  of  it  for  days.  He  always  could  tell  by  my  &oe  when 
I  had  seen  you.  You  were  my  heaven  on  earth — my  paradise  in 
the  midst  of  torments.' 

'An  evil  paradise,  Gioconda,  that  has  led  to  this.' 
'  But  when  you  went  away,  I  seemed  to  be  left  alone  in  the  dark 
with  that  man ;  my  life  was  a  prison  to  me,  and  he  my  gaoler. 
Then  came  the  thought  of  deliverance — a  way  out — and  it  listened 
on  my  mind  by  day  and  night,  until  what  I  did  seemed  scarcely  more 
real  ^an  what  I  had  acted  out  in  my  thoughts  so  many  times  before. 
I  should  be  acting  it  over  still,  but  that  my  heart  has  been  too  full  of 
love  and  joy.  You  stand  between  me  and  my  other  self,  Stebno 
— do  not  abandon  me  1 '    And  again  she  embraced  his  knees  with  an 
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upturned  &ce  of  agony.  '  It  is  past  and  gone,  it  can  never  be  un- 
done ;  and  if  Heaven  itself  forgives,  why  ahould  not  you  ? ' 

<  I  forgive,  Gioconda ;  nay,  you  have  vnan  to  forgive  than  I,  but 
his  shadow  patts  us  for  ever.  Heaven  knows  it  is  not  fn  me  to 
preach  to  you,  but  try  and  repent,  poor  woman — repent,  and  fwget 
me,  who  am  port  of  your  gnilL' 

'  I  do  not  know  how  to  repent,*  she  said  despairingly ;  *  I  can  never 
wish  him  back.  I  have  given  my  soul  for  you;  I  know  no  othw 
good.* 

'  You  should  speak  to  the  priestV  he  said, '  he  will  know  better 
how  to  help  you,  and  in  time — when  I  am  gone * 

'  But  you  must  not  go,  Stefiino,*  she  wailed ;  *  we  need  never  marry, 
lis  you  say  so.  I  will  never  aek  it  of  you  again.  I  will  never  even 
speak  to  you,  tf  you  defiire  it,  but  at  least  let  me  see  your  &ce  some- 
times ;  let  me  think  that  once  in  a  month — in  two  months — in  a 
year,  I  may  look  upon  it  even  from  a  distance.     This  is  all  my  life.* 

'  No,  no,  Gioconda,'  he  said, '  that  could  never  be ;  we  are  not  of 
those  who  could  meet  and  keep  apart ;  it  could  have  but  one  ending, 
and  that  would  be  renewed  guilt,  for  no  vows  before  the  altar  could 
bless  a  past  like  ours.  You  are  young  and  may  yet  have  happiness 
before  you,  but  not  with  Stefano.  It  is  better  for  us  both  to  part  at 
once  and  for  ever.' 

A  low  ciy  broke  from  her  parted  lipa,  and,  releasing  her  clasp 
of  his  feet,  she  fell  bock  unconscious  on  the  ground.  He  bent  over 
her,  seeming  to  think  at  first  that  the  shock  had  killed  her,  but  saw 
she  had  only  fainted.  He  did  not  attempt  to  raise  her,  and  mut- 
tered to  himself,  '  Were  I  to  touch  her  it  were  all  undone,  and  I 
should  forget  all  but  the  old  love.  Adieu,  unhappy  one,  adieu,  for 
everl' 

He  turned  to  the  elder  woman  and  eaid,  *  Filom£,  yoo  have  little 
cause  to  wish  me  well,  but  we  were  bom  the  same  year,  we  were  play- 
fellows as  children,  and  by  those  memories,  if  by  no  others,  I  conjure 
you  before  I  go  to  promise  me  to  keep  her  secret,  to  save  her  trom 
further  exposure.' 

'  I  promise,  Stefano,'  said  Filomena,  witii  a  wistful,  femished 
look  in  her  eyes  as  she  raised  them  to  his  face.  But  before  she  had 
completed  the  words  he  had  disappeared  into  the  night,  and  his 
rapidly  retreating  footsteps  were  suon  lost  in  the  distance. 

When  Gioconda  opened  her  eyes,  she  found  herself  supported  in 
the  unloving  arms  of  her  rival,  and  pushing  them  aside,  she  staggered 
to  her  feet,  and  with  a  scared,  bewildered  look,  rushed  out  of  the 
grotto.  Wlien  the  elder  woman  tried  to  follow  her,  she  turned  on  her 
Uke  an  animal  at  bay :  '  Leave  me  alone,'  she  said,  '  or  I  will  kill 
you  too.' 

Filomena  returned  within  the  cavern,  and  remained  some 
minutes  in  an  attitude  of  meditation,  soIiloquisiDg  half  aloud :  '  I 
thought  he  would  have  yielded,'  she  said, '  and  then  I  should  have 
had  to  denounce  her  to  the  authorities.    Foot  fool  I  I  had  her  otnn- 
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pletely  in  my  power ;  but,  alas  I  what  am  I  the  better  for  my 
triumph  ?  I  have  lost  him  for  ever.'  And,  throwing  henelf  on  the 
ground,  ohe  laid  her  cheek  on  the  spot  where  he  had  stood,  and  mooned 
aloud,  '  I  loved  him  better  than  she,  yet  ho  loft  me  without  a  look. 
Alas  I  alas  I  why  cannot  the  past  come  back,  or  our  hearts  at  lea^t 
grow  old  with  our  faces  ? '  Then,  rising  to  her  feet,  she  took  her 
lamp  and  went  out,  leaving  the  cave  in  darkness. 

This  singular  scene  had  been  enacted  in  my  presence  in  far  less 
time  than  it  takes  to  read  it ;  for  question  and  answer,  interchanged 
in  the  rapid  Sorrentine  dialect,  had  followed  each  other  with  the 
vehemence  of  impassioned  dialogue,  and  not  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  had  elapsed  irom  the  time  Filomena  had  appeareid  on  the 
scene  to  her  quitting  it,  last  of  the  actors  in  the  brief  tragedy.  A 
atmnge  feeling  of  unreality  came  over  me  when  she  had  gone, 
leaving  me  in  silence  and  darkness  once  more,  and  I  half  believed 
that  what  I  had  seen  had  been  but  a  singularly  vivid  dream.  Under 
this  impression,  improbable  as  it  may  seem,  I  fell  asleep  again, 
and  only  woke  when  the  morning  light  summoned  me  from  my 
impromptu  couch. 

The  sun  was  shining  brightly  when  J  returned  to  my  hotel,  much 
to  the  relief  of  my  good  landlord,  who  had  been  in  considetsble  trouble 
about  me. 

The  day  passed,  and  though  my  mind  was  busy  about  my  strange 
nocturnal  ezperienoe,  I  heard  nothing  that  could  throw  light  on  it, 
and  seriously  began  to  think  it  a  hallucination  of  disordered  fency. 
On  the  following  morning,  however,  Antonio  came  to  me  with  a 
troubled  face,  to  announce  a  tragic  occurrence  attributed  to  tiie  fog — 
the  death  of  La  Gioconda  della  Marinella,  whose  body  had  been 
found  floating  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  near  her  home.  She  was 
supposed  to  have  lost  her  way^  and  missed  her  footing  in  tlie 
treacherous  atmosphere  that  night  when  she  had  disappeared ;  bat 
he  shook  his  head,  and  said  there  were  other  rumours  as  well. 
People  would  talk,  and  it  was  said  that  Stefano,  the  sailor,  who 
was  to  marry  her,  had  returned  late  that  night,  but  had  started 
immediately  again  for  Naples,  and  some  people  conjectured  that 
there  had  been  a  quarrel,  and  that  she  bad  made  away  with  herself 
in  consequence.  Don  Antonio,  however,  declined  to  conunit  himself 
to  any  peraonal  opinion  on  the  matter,  and  when  pressed  with 
questions  resorted  to  the  invariable  Italian  formula  for  evading 
inconvenient   interrogations — a   shrug  of  the  shoulders  and  a  (Ai 

The  sad  occurrence,  on  whicb  the  scene  at  which  I  had  involun- 
tarily assisted  threw  so  lurid  a  light,  made  a  profound  impression  on 
me ;  and  though  the  unhappy  woman,  in  her  confiised  and  distixctcd 
Btat«  of  mind,  might  well  have  come  by  her  end  accidentally,  the 
mere  death  of  the  erring  creature,  while  still  under  the  influence 
of  disordered  passion  and  recent  crime,  was  in  itself  sufficiently 
terrible  without  the  added  suspicion  of  suicide. 
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Of  the  other  actors  in  the  drama  of  guilt  little  remains  to  be  told. 
Stefano,  the  handsome  sailor,  whose  manly  graces  had  had  so  fatal 
an  influence  on  the  lives  of  the  two  women,  never  returned  to  hia 
native  country,  hut  settled  in  America,  where  he  is,  I  hdieve, 
prosperous.  Whether  that  scene  on  the  beach  of  La  Marinella  ever 
rises  before  hJTn  to  haunt  his  memory  in  the  world  acroBS  the  sea 
may  be  left  to  the  reader's  conjecture,  but  it  is  at  least  as  likely 
that  the  dark  past  is  submerged,  if  not  obliterated,  by  the  fresh 
current  of  a  new  life. 

Filomena  lives  on  alone  in  the  village  of  Massa  Lutwense,  a  soured 
aad  prematurely  aged  woman,  shunuKl  by  her  neighbours  because 
they  dread  in  her  the  sinister  power  of  a  j^^tria. 

And  the  winter  tunny  fishery  goes  on  as  usual  outside  the  little 
cove  where  the  great  net  enoloaes  a  wide  expanse  of  glistening  water, 
and  the  lesser  one  is  drawn  &om  time  to  time  within  it,  as  the  boat^ 
go  and  come  with  much  shouting  and  gesticulation  of  their  crews ; 
and  the  rippling  surge  laces  the  rocks  with  blue  and  silver,  but  tells 
no  tales  of  the  blaze  of  passion  it  quenched,  or  the  last  agonised  cry 
of  repentance  or  despair  it  stilled  for  ever,  when  it  closed  over  the 
death  straggle  of  La  Gloconda  della  Marinella. 

E.  M.  Clibeb. 
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Of  Mistakes. 

A  C0K8OLATOBT  EflUT. 

IDU  Dot  believe  that  there  is  a.  more  common  hum&Ti  experiencs 
than  Bepentance :  hj  which  I  mean  being  heartily  80177  ^'  70*1 
have  done  sconetbing :  wishing  &om  the  boUom  of  your  heart;  70a 
bad  not  done  it :  woodering  how  on  earth  you  came  to  do  it :  seeing 
that  you  were  a  fool  when  you  did  it :  thinking  how  differently  you 
would  do  if  you  had  another  chance.  The  experience  is  never  otlier 
than  painful  and  humbling :  but  sometimes  it  is  as  bitter  and  heait- 
breaking  as  any  that  can  be  known  by  man. 

Probably  most  men  have  a  profound  belief  that  they  took  the 
wrong  turning  in  the  chief  choices  of  their  life.  They  made  a  miser- 
able mistake.  They  would  not  do  the  same  again,  ^ey  wear  tbeni' 
selves  with  unavailing  regrets.  They  fancy  it  was  in  them  to  come 
to  far  more  than  they  have  come  to :  and  to  have  lived  a  far  h^ipier 
life.  A  young  man  walks  about,  thinking  what  he  is  to  do  in  the 
years  before  him,  which  (of  course)  are  to  be  very  many :  loaking 
quite  sure  that  he  is  to  avoid  all  that  (he  now  knows)  embittered  the 
lives  of  his  parents :  and  to  come  to  a  great  deal.  An  older  man,iK>t 
very  old,  widkH  about  heavily,  wishing  he  had  not  done  the  thing  he 
did  at  most  of  the  chief  junctures :  seeing  what  a  poor  thing  he  has 
made  of  it  all :  wishing  he  had  his  life  before  him  to  b^:in  agtia: 
when  in  all  the  main  things  he  would  do  just  the  opposite  of  wlut  be 
has  done. 

There  are  wonderfully  successful  men,  with  whom  this  is  not  so: 
who  have  got  on  in  a  fashion  which  astonishes  themselves :  who  at 
critical  times  were  marvellously  guided  right :  who  have  risen  just 
about  as  high  as  may  be  in  this  life  and  world.  But  these  men  are  so 
very  few,  and  so  entirely  exceptional,  that  we  need  not  take  them 
into  account  in  speaking  of  average  humanity. 

And  neither,  at  the  other  end  of  the  t^e,  need  we  here  think 
much  of  those  mortals  who  have  made  an  utter  ravelment  of  their 
life,  and  turned  everything  to  bitterness.  I  am  thinking  of  the 
average  grumbling  soul,  who  merely  thinks  he  might  have  done 
better,  and  made  more  of  himself  and  his  chanoes.  There  are  those 
who  say  to  themselves,  in  unutterable  sadness, — *  I  had  my  chance,  I 
missed  it:  I  tied  a  millstone  round  my  neck,  I  can  never  be  deliveied 
&om  it:  I  had  the  fairest  prospects,  I  blighted  them  utterly:  What  a 
fool  I  was  I  But  I  have  suffered  for  it,  Crod  knows,'  That  is  the 
moan  of  some :  of  many.  They  do  not  say  it.  But  they  think  it 
and  feel  it  night  and  day. 

My  purpose  is  to  write  a  consolatory  essay.     I  think  it  may  be 
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done  here.  I  should  like  to  get  hold  of  a  good  maoy  folk  who  undergo 
the  pangs,  of  needleis  repentance,  and  keep  themselvea  habitually  in  a 
misery  for  which  there  is  little  reasoa  :  no  reason. 

Of  course,  if  everything  is  to  be  reckoned  as  a  mistake,  and 
mourned  over  as  such,  which  was  not  the  very  wisest  thing  you  could 
have  done  under  the  circumstaaces,  it  la  to  be  admitted  at  once  that 
all  life  is  a  series  of  mistakes.  The  very  astutest  man  is  a  blunderer. 
The  wisest  of  men  did  many  extremely  silly  things.  But  if  you  did 
your  best  at  the  time,  with  Qie  light  you  had  :  and  if  you  be  not  an 
absolute  fool,  nor  flighty  and  hasty  beyond  ordinary  humanity :  it  is 
not  probable  that  what  yon  did  was  entirely  idiotic :  it  is  sure  not  to 
have  been  grievoosly  wrong  in  morality :  and  there  is  no  reason,  as 
there  ia  no  good,  in  looking  back  upon  it  with  paralysing  and  unser- 
viceable regret. 

I  know,  one  of  Uie  most  pathetic  of  all  sights  is  to  see  a  sufferer 
declare  that  it  is  ftflttw  as  i^  is :  sometimes  the  words  are  /or  fteiter 
OS  i£  i«  :  when  you  know  well  that  the  sufferer  could  give  you  no 
reason  whatsoever  for  thinking  so.  We  cleave,  in  dark  times,  with  a 
touching  tenacity,  to  the  things  we  wish  were  true :  to  the  things 
which  (to  say  the  fact)  we  are  pretty  well  broken-hearted  because  we 
know  not  to  be  true.  Many  good  people  fancy  that  faith  in  G-od'e 
Providence  consists  in  believing  certain  things  without  any  reason : 
in  believing  certain  things  although  you  see  quite  plainly  they  can- 
not be  true.  If  we  could  really  persuade  ourselves  that  it  is  better  as 
it  is :  or  even  that  it  ia  just  aa  well  as  it  is :  it  would  make  an  end  of 
the  useless  regrets  and  self^upbraidings  which  are  far  more  than  you 
would  think  in  the  hearts  of  a  great  many  mortals,  not  by  any  means 
disreputable,  and  very  fairly  well  to  do.  And  that  is  the  direction  ia 
which  I  desire  gently  to  push  you,  friendly  reader,  who  have  reached 
middle  age  or  more.  I  believe,  though  we  have  all  made  mistakes 
innumerable,  and  taken  the  wrong  turning  many  times,  yet,  if  we 
have  been  industrious  and  conscientious,  just  about  as  much  has  been 
made  of  us  as  it  was  in  us  to  be  made  ;  and  as  for  our  place  and  work 
in  life,  and  all  the  siuroundings,  things  are  just  as  well  as  they  are  as 
without  some  miracle  of  luck  they  could  have  been.  And  had  the 
miracle  of  luck  come :  had  we,  spite  of  the  most  unpromising  antece- 
dents, and  the  most  commonplace  constitution,  been  pitchforked  to  an 
elevation  which  was  extraordinary,  however  little  extraordinary  we 
ourselves  were :  should  we  have  been  bo  much  the  better  for  it  ? 
Would  our  life  have  been  evenly  joyous,  though  purple-clad  flunkeys 
oontinually  addressed  us  as  Ymur  Grace :  or  though  half-savage  iron- 
workers earned  for  us  four  hundred  thousand  a  year  P  I  think  we 
should  soon  have  got  accustomed  to  it.  Some  of  us  would  have  been 
ashamed  of  it. 

Let  it  here  be  suggested  that  what  mild  consolation  is  to  be  pro- 
posed  in  these  pages  ia  not  meant  for  the  hapless  few  who  have 
utterly  spoiled  their  life.  That  may  be  done.  We  have  all  seen  it 
done,  only  too  often.    But  one  may  say,  as  a  rule,  it  is  done  only  by 
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wrong-doing :  by  grievous  wrong-doing.  For  to  do  wbat  is  wrong  is 
always  a  mistake :  and  tbere  ie  nothing  to  be  said  on  the  other  side 
here.  No  doubt  very  many  of  tbose  most  wretched  ones  who  have 
sunk  to  the  depths  of  shame  and  degradation,  never  had  a  chance  of 
anything  better ;  and  the  awful  phenomenon  of  Luck  never  seems  bo 
awful  as  when  it  bids  poor  men  and  women  to  be  morally  evil  here ; 
and  then,  as  some  would  have  it,  go  to  be  worse  and  more  miserable 
elsewhere.  But  though  the  plea  may  be  put  forward  that  some  were 
bom  and  educated  into  wrong  and  wretchedness,  the  consolation  ts 
not  forthcoming  in  this  case  that  it  is  no  great  matter,  and  that 
things  are  nearly  as  well  as  they  are.  Then,  besides  wrong-doing,  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  all  life  may  be  blighted  by  folly.  But  it  is 
generally  by  specially  perverse  and  obetinate  folly :  as  when  a  spoiled 
young  woman  marries  a  blackguard  against  all  warning  :  and  veay 
speedily  finds  she  has  made  a  miserable  and  irremediable  mistake. 
Even  for  such  cases  there  is  hope :  the  case  of  no  mortal  is  despexate. 
But  such  cases  must  go  up  ibr  more  potent  treatment :  and  diough 
something  can  be  rnade  of  them,  it  will  not  be  here.  To  &irly 
wipe  off  the  stain,  and  be  delivered  from  the  misery,  such  himian  beings 
will  have  to  b^in  again,  fiu  away.  Here,  they  will  have  to  walk  apart, 
to  walk  softly :  the  &ce  can  never  be  unabashed,  as  once :  the  heart 
can  never  be  light  as  in  innocence.  Farther  than  Australia,  £ar 
further,  is  the  country  where  a  fresh  start  will  be  given  to  such  as 
threw  away  their  single  chance  here.  My  patients  must  be  those  who 
can  be  more  simply  treated :  and  for  whom  infinitely  less  drastic 
remedies  will  avail:  those  who  chafeunder  the  inconveniences  of  their 
way  of  life :  regret  their  choice  of  a  profession :  think  they  might 
have  accepted  that  pretty  country  parish  with  a  small  living  which 
was  offered  last  year  but  declined :  wish  they  had  not  fix^  their 
home  in  a  region  where  the  east  wind  very  commonly  blows :  lament 
that  they  turned  aside  from  a  career  in  which  their  associates  would 
have  been  people  of  culture,  to  abide  among  folk  who  without  evil 
intentions  rub  them  hourly  against  the  grain :  pine  for  green  trees 
and  grassy  paths  while  it  is  in  &ct  given  them  to  continually  walk 
upon  paving-stones :  possibly  cherish  the  delusive  belief  that  if  they 
had  married  some  one  not  seen  for  five-and-twenty  years,  their  lives 
would  have  been  all  sunshine  and  music  and  romance. 

Let  it  be  admitted,  to  begin  with,  that  probably  no  man,  living- 
or  departed,  ever  made  one  of  the  great  choices  of  his  life,  without 
finding  out,  as  time  went  on,  that  manifold  cares  and  troubles  came 
of  the  choice  he  made.  And,  under  the  vain  illusion  that  if  one  did 
but  choose  wisely,  there  need  be  no  cares  nor  troubles,  but  that  we 
might  live  happily  ever  after,  the  man  who  has  met  this  disap- 
pointir^  experience  &nciee  he  would  have  been  all  right  had  he  taken 
the  other  turn  where  the  path  diverged — gone  into  a  different  profes- 
sion, married  another  woman,  selected  another  life-work,  dwelt  among^ 
other  scenes,  lived  in  a  cathedral  close  instead  of  a  Scotch  parish, 
'-ipped  habitually  at  Wells  instead  of  in  the  parish  kirk  of  Drum- 
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sleekie.  I  think  I  know  men,  more  than  two  or  three,  who  make 
themselves  very  unhappy  upon  many  daya,  lamenting  what  they 
esteem  as  the  mistaken  choices  they  have  made,  posBibly  many  a  year 
ago,  whose  consequences  will  never  be  escaped  in  this  world.  And  I  am 
quite  Eure  such  would  be  much  the  better  for  being  reminded  of  this 
very  plain  truth  and  fact,  very  generally  forgotten.  Many  men  hasten 
to  conclude  that  a  thing  was  a  mistake,  and  ought  not  to  have  been 
done,  whenever  they  find  that  trouble  comes  of  it :  even  inevitable 
trouble,  which  might  have  been  foreseen  and  should  have  been  allowed 
for ;  snch  men  forgetting  altogether  that  ten  times  or  fifty  times  as 
much  trouble  would  certainly  have  followed  if  they  had  not  done  that 
thing.  They  forget  that  in  nearly  every  worldly  choice,  there  is  a 
choice  of  evils.  You  escape  toothache  1^  going  through  the  pain  of 
having  a  tooth  pulled  out.  I  behold,  oftentimes,  a  sUitoe  of  white 
marble,  a  kneeUng  figure,  on  whose  head  an  angel  is  setting  the 
golden  crown  of  the  martyr.  ,  It  was  a  friendly  view  of  the  case  to 
represent  that  good  man  as  such :  but  even  the  friends  who  thus 
represented  his  great  reward  exhibit,  in  relief  below  the  calm  im^e, 
a  truculent  Httle  party  engaged  (they  took  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
about  it)  in  shooting,  stabbing,  and  heating  down  to  death  the  poor 
old  sufferer.  You  could  not  have  that  grand  crown  unlesB  by  going 
through  these  experiences  first.  Then,  further :  there  are  few  choices  in 
this  world  where  all  the  reasons  are  on  one  side.  Sometimes  there 
may  be  fourteen  reasons  for  doing  a  thing,  and  fifteen  for  not  doing 
it :  and  the  reasons  must  not  merely  be  counted,  which  is  hard ;  but 
weighed,  which  is  infinitely  harder.  It  does  not  follow  at  all  that 
you  made  a  mistake  in  life  when  you  took  that  course  which  haa 
landed  you  in  many  anxieties  and  sorrows.  Far  mtae  and  greater 
might  have  found  you,  had  you  taken  any  other  course  which  was 
in  &ct  open  to  you.  It  is  a  very  plain  counsel  of  homely  sense,  but 
it  is  not  a  whit  the  less  a  counsel  most  needfiil  to  many :  Think 
when  you  are  unhappy  because  you  turned  to  the  Right,  how  things 
would  have  been  had  you  gone  to  the  Left.  The  result  will  very  likely 
be  Uiatyou  will  find  you  have  been  repenting,  accusing  yourself,  and 
bemoaning  your  folly,  with  very  little  reason.  Think,  too,  that  the 
evils  which  are  present  to  you  are  keenly  felt :  the  evils  which  do  not 
touch  you  are  Ughtly  regarded.  The  thorn,  which  has  stuck  itself 
into  your  hand,  is  a  much  more  real  and  serious  matter  than  a  much 
bigger  thorn  which  you  merely  look  at,  having  been  desired  to  con- 
sider how  you  would  like  it  stuck  into  you, 

A  good  many  men  live  under  the  conviction  that  they  made  a  sad 
mistake  when  they  chose  their  profession.  Sometimes  ttus  conviction 
comes  through  finding  or  fancying  that  their  abilities,  such  as  they 
are,  would  have  had  a  better  field  elsewhere.  Sometimes  it  comes  of 
nothing  more  serious  than  that  they  see  some  other  walk  of  life 
which  has  greater  worldly  attractions  or  advantages.  And  it  is  to  be 
admitted  that  it  is  bard  for  any  mortal  to  feel  himself  condemned  to 
q>end  his  days  in  doing  work  which  he  dislikes,  and  which  he  does 
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budly,  while  there  is  work  to  be  done  in  which  he  would  delight  and 
which  he  might  do  well.  There  are  misplaced  men ;  lamely  domg 
UDCongenial  duty,  who  had  tt  in  them  to  do  something  else  exod- 
lentJy.  And  I  do  not  know  any  man  more  to  be  envied  than  one 
who,  in  advancing  years,  when  the  realities  are  known  bv  much  expe- 
rience, yet  feels  that  were  the  choice  to  be  made  again  be  would 
select  his  life-work,  with  all  its  disadvantages  and  cares,  more  Te»- 
lutely  than  even  when  he  chose  it  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  youth. 
It  was  touching  to  read  in  the  bic^raphy  of  one  whose  place  in  life 
was  anything  but  what  is  generally  esteemed  an  enviable  one,  how  on 
one  of  his  If^t  days  be  said  to  a  friend  who  wa'i  by, '  Man,  don't  yoii 
know  what  it  is  to  like  your  work,  and  to  wish  to  be  at  it  ?  *  i>t 
even  that  man,  though  thus  liking  his  work,  did  not  hesitate  to  say 
to  such  as  knew  him  well,  that  if  be  had  to  begin  life  again  he  would 
give  himself  indeed  to  the  same  work,  but  amid  quit«  different  rar- 
loundings  and  under  a  wholly  different  commission.  I  know  a  walk 
in  life  which  numbers  among  the  men  who  have  to  pursue  it  a  very 
considerable  number  of  persona  of  high  ability  and  cidture.  It  is  a 
singular  and  sad  feet  that  nearly  all  the  best  among  theni  regret  that 
they  are  there.  They  are  profoundly  disaatiafied.  I  know  nearly 
every  man  of  mark  among  them :  many  a  time  have  I  heard  the 
words,  *  If  I  had  to  begin  my  life  again,  it  would  not  be  here.'  And 
it  is  a  hard  thing  to  be  thoroughly  out  of  sympathy  with  the  system 
and  the  personnel  amid  which  you  live.  Further,  a  system  is  in  a 
bad  way  which  to  conciliate  the  stupidest  and  sourest  of  its  supporters 
alienates  all  its  best  and  worthiest  sons.  Yet,  I  ofl«n  think  that  the 
persons  I  have  in  view  are  (most  of  them)  entirely  mistAken  in 
thinking  they  made  a  mistake  in  their  choice  of  life.  With  all  its 
drawbacks,  the  system  under  which  they  live  has  given  them  room  to 
grow  as  probably  no  other  would  have  done.  They  are  much  biggnr 
men  there  than  they  would  be  in  a  certain  locality  to  which  they 
sometimes  look  with  longing  eyes.  I  remember,  in  my  youth,  bear- 
ing a  man  of  gentle  and  retined  genius,  a  graceful  poet,  who  had  to 
give  himself  to  the  squabbles  of  local  politics,  say,  very  sadly:  'I 
have  missed  stays  in  life.'  In  fact,  you  could  hardly  have  fomid  a 
better  niche  for  him.  The  political  views  he  had  to  maintain  were 
those  which  he  heartily  believed  to  be  true :  tbey  did  not  take  up 
very  much  of  his  time :  and  from  the  poor  strifes  of  the  little  burgh 
the  gentle  poet  turned  with  inexpressible  delight  to  the  sanctuary  of 
noble  thoughts,  his  own  and  others,  of  which  he  kept  the  key.  He 
was  just  as  well  placed  in  life  as  a  man  so  exceptional  could  be.  Even 
so  is  it,  I  am  quite  sure,  with  certain  whom  I  will  not  name ;  who 
&ncy  Uiemselves  sorrowfully  misplaced.  They  are  doing  a  gooti 
work.  They  have  the  sympathy  of  all  whose  sympathy  they  would 
value  among  the  people  they  know.  They  are  often  abused  and 
vilified  by  mortals  incapable  of  understanding  them  ;  but  that  is  a 
very  mild  martyrdom.  For  those  abusive  mortals  cao  do  them  do 
harm.     And  assuredly,  when  the  souls  I  have  in  view  go  to  certain 
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T^om  of  this  world,  they  meet  a  welcome  there  which  la  abundant 
recomponse  for  a  good  d^  of  trouble  at  home.  The  very  fact  that 
they  come  from  far,  and  are  (in  a  sense)  outsiders,  gains  for  them  a 
reception  which  otherwise  they  could  not  have  had.  On  the  whole,  I 
do  not  in  any  way  pity  them.  They  have  what  may  well  suffice.  la 
any  case,  they  are  (what  schoolboys  call)  In  for  Ui  and  they  must 
make  the  best  of  things.  They  might  not  make  the  bargain  if  it 
were  to  make  again.     But  it  is  by  no  means  such  a  bad  bargain. 

I  sometimes  think  that  any  man  who  Is  growing  old,  and  to 
whom  it  has  been  appointed  in  this  life  to  earn  his  own  bread, 
ought  to  be  thankful  to  find  himself  iu  any  settled  and  feirly- 
creditable  vocation.  It  tends  to  make  one  so,  to  look  round  upon 
those  who  started  along  with  us,  and  to  remark  here  and  there  the 
clever  fellow  who  womd  not  settle  to  steady  work,  who  would 
not  get  into  one  of  the  recognised  grooves  of  human  a&irs.  Such 
clever  fellows  tend  to  be  unsteady  in  another  sense  than  lack  of 
fixity  of  aim  :  and  here,  doubtless,  is  a  main  cause  of  their  failure. 
But  even  where  this  is  not  so,  you  know  the  sorrowful  upshot  of  not 
sticking  to  the  track,  not  choosing  a  line  and  holding  to  it.  The 
income  is  precarious :  all  incomes  are  precarious  that  are  made  up 
of  scrape.  G-ive  us  steady  wages,  whether  little  or  great.  You 
have  known  a  brilliant  man,  with  a  hundred  times  the  brains  of 
some  wealthy  mortal  who  wants  to  get  into  Parliament  (with  the 
single  purpose  of  sarving  his  country),  thankful  to  earn  a  few  pounds 
by  doing  election  jobs,  writing  squibs  and  canvassing ;  and  meekly 
bearing  to  be  sworn  at  by  the  wealthy  mortal  in  the  hour  of  detieat. 
It  is  very  sad,  to  find  a  man  of  true  ability  and  eloquence,  and 
content  to  work  very  hard,  waiting,  like  a  cab  on  the  stand,  for 
some  one  to  hire  his  brains :  for  some  one  to  get  him  to  write  on 
some  subject  in  which  he  feels  no  interest,  or  to  puff  some  doing 
which  he  sees  to  be  contemptible.  And  such  a  man,  living  from 
hand  to  mouth,  even  if  he  has  no  one  but  himself  to  support,  must 
many  times  look  forward  to  the  future  with  fear :  thinking  of  days 
when  the  poor  wearied  brain  and  hand  will  not  be  abde  to  work  any 
more,  and  when  there  will  no  longer  be  the  nerve  to  push  himself 
forward  amid  younger  and  fresher  competitors.  Surely,  thus  medi- 
tating ;  and  beholding  how  solid  mortals  who  never  bad  half  his 
ability,  and  who  never  worked  half  so  hard,  but  who  got  into  one  of 
the  main  grooves  and  kept  to  It,  have  distanced  him  in  life, — ate 
Judges,  Bishops,  or  at  the  least  are  thriving  business  men  and  rosy 
country  parsons,  filling  recognised  positions,  and  not  without  the 
confidence  thence  arising, — the  brilliant  Bohemian  that  never  would 
run  steadily  in  harness  must  feel  that  he  has  made  a  mistake  in  his 
choice  of  life. 

People  smile,  and  &ncy  you  are  passing  into  romantic  rc^ons, 

when  you  make  mention  of  the  mistakes  made  by  men  and  women 

in  the  choice  of  a  partner  in  life.     But  there  is  nothing  romantic 

here:  it  is  the  most  prosaic  tnitii  that  this  choice  utterly  blights 
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maD;  lives :  converts  others  into  a  Bucceesioa  of  petty  irritations  and 
humiliations  :  pitlls  down  some  soaring  souls  to  a  realm  of  soidid 
details :  disappoints  and  disillusions  human  beings  as  nothing  else 
cao :  and  would  eventuate  in  very  &equent  repentance  hut  for  tlie 
blessed  power  which  is  in  decent  folk  of  reconciling  themselves  to  Uie 
inevitable,  and  of  making  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain.  Yet  one  has 
known  a  man  to  whom  the  bitter  mistake  meant  that  he  should 
never  know  a  light  heart  any  more.  One  has  known  a  poor  girl, 
when  little  more  than  a  child  (not  indeed  without  great  folly  in 
those  who  should  have  been  her  guides),  hopelessly  ruin  all  her  life. 
One  wonders,  thinking  how  such  choices  are  made,  that  in  nun; 
cases  they  turn  out  so  well.  With  a  large  class,  one  sees  this  indis- 
soluble engagement  formed  between  young  men  and  women  who 
know  next  to  nothing  of  one  another.  And  one  remembers  that  not 
merely  principle  and  a  good  life,  but  likewise  temper,  tempeiament, 
likings  and  antipathies,  habits  and  tendencies,  make  or  mar  the  peace 
of  domestic  life.  A  morose,  secretive  man :  a  vain,  extravagant 
woman,  who  cannot  understand  Money:  a  feeble  creature,  who  khi- 
tentedly  drives  up  to  the  railway  half-an-hoiir  after  the  train  is  gone ; 
an  wniruihfvl  husband  or  wife :  I  do  not  even  nanoe  the  frigfatfiil 
possibilities  of  drunkenness  or  un&ithfiilness,  though  one  has  teea 
them  too  often :  what  but  a  sorrowful  resignation  to  the  inevitable  can 
there  be  where  such  things  are  ?  I  remember,  many  a  year  ago,  s 
homely  old  man  addressing  a  young  man,  lately  married,  in  the  <^vn- 
right  words,  *  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  your  wife  has  good  health ;  for 
a  delicate  wife  is  a  great  plague  ! '  Those  who  heard  the  yioris 
knew  that  the  good  old  man  spoke  from  most  adequate  experience. 
It  must  be  hard  to  compose  a  historical  dissertation,  or  the  like,  in  a 
honse  of  small  extent,  in  which  dwells  a  woman  of  the  noblest  senti- 
ments, but  at  the  present  hour  in  violent  hysterics.  *  What  ia  life 
without  sentiment?'  was  the  almost  unanswerable  question  once 
addressed  to  my  friend  Smith.  But  donbtless  there  are  things  even 
more  indispensable.  As  I  wrote  these  last  words,  I  was  told  that 
Mrs.  Somebody  waited  without,  wishing  to  see  me.  J  went :  and 
beheld  a  young  face  which  should  have  been  pretty,  but  vss 
haggard :  and  heard  the  words, '  Will  you  give  me  something  for  tbe 
children  to-night  F  He's  a  very  thoughtless  man  and  has  sent  me 
nothing.'  It  is  my  duty  to  know  all  about  everybody  in  this  place, 
and  I  knew  the  story  was  true.  It  was  a  sad  comment  on  what  was 
in  my  mind :  one  who  might  have  been  a  well-to-do  maidservant  of 
five-and-twent?,  as  well  lodged  and  fed  as  her  mistress,  but  who 
would  marry  an  idle  scapegrace ;  and  so  had  to  come  to-night 
b^ging  for  ber  two  little  children.  And  the  litUe  incident  broo^t 
back  to  me,  over  many  years,  tbe  stem  and  worn  face  of  an  aging 
man,  whom  I  met  in  a  lonely  place,  looking  just  as  ouBerable  as  man 
conld  look.  He  was  earning  a  large  income,  bat  his  slatteraly  idiot 
<^  a  wife  muddled  it  away :  the  house  was  nntidy  and  comfcatlese : 
tbe  gloom  of  care  never  lifted.    In  snch  cases  you  cannot  go 
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back,  blot  out  tbe  error,  and  begin  anew.  Tbere  is  no  second 
ch&nce.  And  repentance,  tbougb  very  deep,  will  not  take  away  tbe 
consequences  of  that  fatkl  mistake.  One  bas  known  instances,  more 
than  one  or  two,  where  all  that  was  poeiBible  was  to  be  thankful 
for  that  Place,  far  distant,  where  those  who  have  failed,  irre- 
mediably, in  this  world,  may  make  a  fresh  start,  with  the  experience 
of  this  life,  and  with  all  its  lessons.  You  may  remember  a  striking 
passage  in  which  John  Stuart  Mill  says  that  one  who  had  enjoyed  a 
&ir  share  of  the  blessings  of  this  life  might  (in  his  judgment)  feel 
that  the  time  bad  come  to  contentedly  lie  down  to  the  eternal  rest  of 
nothingnese :  the  hard  thing  would  be  for  one  to  have  to  go  out  of 
this  life  who  had  never  truly  lived  at  all.  And  certainly,  if  one 
believed  there  was  nothing  beyond  this  world,  it  is  bard  to  know 
what  comfort  could  be  suggested  to  those  who  have,  by  a  mistaken 
choice,  involved  themselves  in  troubles  to  which  not  even  long  habit 
can  in  any  measure  reconcile ;  and  to  whom  this  life,  if  this  life  be 
all,  must  be  unmingled  bitterness.  The  consolations  of  religion  are 
tbe  only  consolations  which  avail  here.  And  if  there  be  no  future 
life,  tbere  are  no  consolations  of  religion. 

It  is  to  be  confessed  that  now  and  then  one  has  found  an  old  man 
who  profoundly  believed  that  all  that  stood  between  him  and  being 
infinitely  happier  and  better  through  all  bis  years  on  earth,  was  his 
having  failed  to  marry  some  special  angel  of  all  perfection.  To  the 
last,  such  have  thought  how  different  life  might  have  been.  But  if 
it  bas  happened  to  you  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  woman  thu» 
glorified  in  the  old  gentleman's  remembrance,  your  feeling,  I  v^ture  to- 
say,  was  one  of  simple  astonishment.  The  old  gentleman  was  under 
a  profound  illusion.  It  waa  the  well-known  phenomenon  of  the- 
mirage.' 

Many  lairly-educat«d  persons  are  not  familiar  with  the  writings 
of  Milton  or  of  Bacon,  but  are  well-read  in  Dickens.  Wherefore,  an 
instance  may  be  taken  from  that  most  charming  author.  You  re- 
member what  be  esteemed  as  his  best  work :  what  certainly  contains: 
a  good  deal  of  his  own  history :  '  David  Copperfield.'  Yon  rememb^^ 
how  Copperfield,  apparently  with  the  entire  approval  of  his  de- 
lineator, seems  to  suppose  that  if  he  had  but  tmuried  rightly,  he 
would  have  been  perfectly  happy.  He  teUs  os  that  a  vague  general 
dissatis&ction  ran  through  all  his  life  with  Dora :  a  blank  sense  of 
something  lacking,  which  might  have  been  continually  present,  and 
Thicb  would  have  entirely  satisfied  bis  spiritual  nature.  Greater 
delusion  never  was.  The  sense  of  something  lacking:  the  v^ue 
dissatiBfaction :  is  in  fact  the  imperfection,  the  dissatisfiuition,  which 
must  be  in  this  mortal  life :  which  has  been  in  it  since  Solomon^ 
days  and  before  them ;  which  found  its  expression  in  the  unfoi^et- 
able  '  Vanitaa  Vanitatum : '  which  hard  work  and  immediate 
anxiety  can  crowd  out  for  a  little  while ;  but  which  can  be  escaped  by 
no  one  for  whom  the  immediate  necessities  are  bo  supplied  t^iat  he 
has  leiaure  to  look  up,  and  take  in  the  general  scope  of  all  this  life. 
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Copperfield's  philosophy  really  cornea  to  this :  that  for  a  man  to 
many  the  right  person  is  the  same  thing  as  to  go  to  heaven :  and 
further,  that  a  man  has  made  a  meat  of  his  life  unless  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  being  evenly  and  perfectly  happy.  Of  course  this  is  absurd. 
No  skill  or  prudence  can  make  life  that :  and  though  a  good  and 
wise  wife  is  certainly  the  greatest  of  all  worldly  blessings,  to  find  Buch 
is  not  equal  to  getting  into  Paradise.  This  world  and  its  cares  must 
still  spread  around  you :  innumerable  anxieties  and  troubles  will  get 
at  you :  and  the  shadow  of  Parting  hangs  over,  always.  You  are  uot 
carried  away  to  a  residence 

In  worlds  whose  course  is  equable  and  pure ; 
No  fears  to  beat  away — no  strife  to  be^, 
The  past  unsigh'd  for,  and  the  fntoie  sure. 

That,  briefly  and  beautifully  stated,  is  what  we  all  want :  and,  as 
plain  fact,  it  is  not  to  be  had  here.  Copperfield  had  foigot  bii 
Ecclesiastes.  And  in  all  likelihood,  he  had  never  read  a  certain 
&mous  sentence  which  occurs  within  the  first  ten  lines  of  tbe 
*  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine,*  and  which  is  quite  familiar  to  very 
many  who  have  never  read  any  more  in  the  very  unequal  writinga  of 
that  singular  Saint. 

Tbe  sum  of  what  counsel  I  venture  to  address  to  the  reader,  is 
simple.  Yet  it  is  needed  hj  human  beings  beyond  numbering,  botli 
ridandyonng.  What  we  need  is,  in  shoit,  to  take  in  and  find  out 
for  ourselTes  the  truth  of  the  most  worn  commonplaces.  The  coun- 
sel is,  briefly,  Beconcile  yourself  (if  you  are  to  remain  in  this  world 
at  all)  to  the  conditions  of  your  being:  do  not  vex  yourself,  and  break 
your  heart,  struggling  against  what  is  Irremediable.  Do  not  look  to 
find  here  what  is  not  to  be  found.  Do  not  fancy  that  wiser  and  luckier 
folk  have  found  it,  and  that  you  would  have  found  it  too  but  for  some 
onhappy  mistake  you  made  at  a  critical  turning  in  your  life.  Tbe 
mistakes  you  have  made,  if  you  be  an  ordinary  mortal  living  an 
ordinary  life,  have  not,  in  fact,  done  your  life  much  harm.  Yon  are 
making  just  about  as  much  of  things  in  this  world  as  it  was  in  you  to 
make  at  all.  Make  the  best  of  the  bargain  you  have  made,  in  tbis 
or  that.  Doubtless  you  see  it  was  not  a  perfectly  wise  bargain.  Yon 
would  not  make  it  ^ain.  Had  you  been  considerably  wiser  than 
Solomon  you  might  never  have  made  it  at  all.  But  you  are  in  for  it 
now.  S^ke  the  best  of  things,  in  good-nature  and  cheerfulness. 
Do  not  mope,  and  keep  thinking,  thinking,  how  much  better  jou 
might  have  done,  and  (like  Mr.  Bumble)  bow  cheap  you  went  So 
doing,  you  will  be  making  the  very  worst  of  things.  You  will  bo 
delib^tely  blackening  the  sky  under  which  you  must  live  if  you  are 
to  live  at  all :  you  will  grow  into  a  curse  to  yourself  and  a  nuisance  to 
your  neighbours.  There  is  plenty  for  you  to  do :  Go  and  do  it. 
There  are  people  a  thousand  times  worse  off  than  you :  Try  and  belp 
them  '  '  '  "-ny  sake,  do  not  be  always  thinking  about  yourself. 
9  at  unsatisfactory  subject  of  contemplation.  And  be 

M  you  have  told  yonr  special  friends,  about  ten  tiioet 
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each,  how  unhappy  you  are  and  how  many  blunders  you  have  made, 
they  are  1^  this  time  most  uncommonly  sick  both  of  you  and  them. 

Being  what  you  aie,  it  is  quite  certain  that  if  you  had  not  done 
the  fooliah  things  you  did,  you  would  have  done  something  else  as  bad 
or  wone.  You  married  early,  when  you  could  not  afford  it :  you  had 
some  anxious  years :  days  have  been  when  it  seemed  the  poor  head 
was  to  go  under  water  altogether.  Well,  but  it  did  not.  You  have 
lived  through  these  anxieties ;  Why  recall  them?  You  have  got  upon 
firm  ground:  Be  thankful:  It  is  &r  more  and  better  than  you 
deserve.  And  the  burden  which  lay  on  you  so  heavily  may  have 
Kaved  you  firom  making  an  inexpressible  fool  of  yourself,  A  man  of 
sixty  dangling  after  some  silly  girl  of  five-aod-twenty  is  an  amazing 
and  humbling  object  of  contemplation.  Even  he  suspects  himself  to 
be  &  fool :  eveiybody  around  ^ows  it.  Now  you,  with  your  seven 
grown-up  sons,  and  with  your  masterful  wife,  are  safe  not  to  make  a 
fool  of  yourself  in  that  particular  way.  Other  ways  are  open  to-you. 
But  not  one  which  leads  to  manifestations  quite  so  deplorable  and 
contemptible.  It  is  likely  enough  you  would  advise  a  friend  not  to 
take  the  turning  you  did.  A  man  who  has  a  mother-in-law  will 
generally  counsel  any  mortal  to  marry  an  orphan.  But  this  comes  of 
your  knowing  the  evils  you  have,  and  being  unaware  of  those  which  are 
waiting  round  the  comer,  and  from  which  no  earthly  lot  is  free.  You 
must  take  all  things  here,  your  profession,  your  wife,  your  house, 
your  horses,  your  servants,  your  native  country  with  it^  climate,  all 
your  environment,  for  Better  for  Worse.  A  friend  worries  yon  by  little 
weaknesses:  but  he  is  better  than  no  friend  at  all.  He  may  be 
likened  to  a  gift  of  a  thousand  pounds,  subject  to  a  deduction  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty.  It  is  a  disadvantage  about  a  locomotive  engine 
that  it  gets  BO  hot.  But  you  must  accept  the  engine  under  that 
deduction.  For  it  will  not  go  unless  it  be  so  hot.  If  you,  being  a 
human  being  living  in  this  imperfect  system  of  things,  will  break 
away  from  everything  which  has  its  inconveniences,  you  will  leave 
yourself  without  any  possessions  or  surroundings  whatsoever. 

To  speak  gravely :  One  -remarks,  in  these  advancing  years,  that  the 
great  anxiety  and  care  of  worthy  men  and  women,  growing  old,  are 
about  their  children  :  the  lesser  ones,  stiU  going  to  school :  the  bigger 
ones,  for  whom  you  are  seeking  an  aim  in  life,  or  who  have  gone  far 
avay.  No  doubt,  if  you  had  no  children,  you  would  be  free  from 
many  anxious  thoughts.  The  income  would  go  much  farther.  The 
furniture  and  the  painting  of  your  house  would  last  much  longer. 
You  could  indulge  in  many  luxuries,  now  impossible.  You  might 
buy  books  without  stint,  and  cross  the  Alps  yearly.  But  you  would 
not  have  these  selfish  indulgences  at  the  price.  It  is  a  cheerless 
thing,  a  childless  home.  No  one  will  bear  with  you  in  the  last 
fretfulneas,  and  smooth  the  last  steps  of  your  way,  like  your  own  boy 
or  girl.  If  there  be  in  you  any  good  at  all,  it  has  been  brought 
out  mainly  by  the  continual  presence  and  charge  of  your  children. 
And  you  have  had  gleams  of  a  piue  and  unselfish  happiness,  which 
are  unknown  in  a  lonely  life.     Had  you  kept  clear  of  the  responsi- 
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bilities  of  life,  and  given  no  hostages  to  fortune,  you  voold,  no  doubt, 
have  present^  a  narrow  mark  to  the  shafts  of  care.  But,  unless 
you  were  a  very  poor  creature  indeed,  every  time  you  heard  the 
laughter  of  the  little  ones,  and  watched  their  winsome  ways,  their 
thoughtless  merriment,  you  would  have  felt  that  you  had  missed  the 
best  happiness  of  this  life.  And  to  do  that  of  your  own  &ee  will  ifl 
surely  the  greatest  of  all  mistakes.  Your  libnuy  may  be  full  of 
beautiftilly-bound  volumes :  your  carpets  unworn,  your  walls  unmarked 
by  little  fingers:  no  sudden  noises  may  jar  your  nerves:  no  eager  little 
&ee  look  in  when  you  are  in  the  very  middle  of  a  complicated  sen- 
tence, and  break  the  tenor  of  your  thoughts.  And  you  never  yet 
saw  the  childish  eyes  close  upon  this  world  :  nor  received  the  last  kisg 
from  lips  that  were  growing  cold  :  when  Somebody  (as  of  old)  '  called 
to  Himself  a  little  child.'  You  never  knew  that  terrible  trial,  which 
no  faith  and  no  hope  could  make  anything  other.  But  neither  did 
you  ever  %ee  the  bright  looks  lighted  up  when  you  return  from  a  brief 
absence :  nor  did  little  pattering  feet  run  to  meet  you.  You  never 
were  earnestly  questioned  as  to  what  you  had  broi^ht :  having 
earnestly  considered  London  shop-windows  in  the  search  for  something 
to  bring.  You  may  have  been  told,  but  you  do  not  know,  as  you 
might,  that  these  little  creatures  (coming  from  where  Wordsworth 
tells  ue),  whether  abiding  with  you  here  or  gone  on  before  you,  are 
the  instruments  in  the  Best  Hand  to  bring  out  the  very  best  that  can 
be  made  of  His  creatures  here.  All  that  good  is  worth  having,  even 
at  what  it  costs.  A  great  deal  has  to  be  paid  for  it,  no  doubt.  But 
unless  in  morbid  and  transient  moods  you  would  not  wish  to  have 
done  without  it. 

Let  the  teaching  of  these  pages  be  briefly  summed  up  in  a  closing 
word.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  margin  in  human  nature,  and  a  great 
power  of  recovering  itself  after  it  has  gone  wrong.  You  have  eaten 
and  drunk  many  things  that  were  had  for  you,  yet  not  been  much 
the  worse  for  iL  And  if  your  lot  have  been  an  average  one,  you  need 
not  fancy  that  you  have  materially  spoiled  your  life,  though  yoa  see 
now  that  you  have  made  a  vast  number  of  sad  mistakes.  There  is 
comfort  to  many  now  getting  far  on  in  the  pilgrimage  in  the  thought 
that,  though  there  has  been  an  infinity  of  follies  and  blundera,  only  too 
well  remembered,  yet  in  the  upshot  things  are  just  about  ae  well  with 
you  as  (your  nature  and  surroundings  being  what  they  are)  they 
could  have  been ;  and  it  was  not  in  you  to  do  much  more  than,  in 
feet,  you  have  done. 

Therefore,  instead  of  moaning  over  days  past,  with  their  oppor- 
tunities missed,  and  their  idiotic  sayings  and  doings,  we  shall  aJl  set 
ourselves  to  do  the  best  we  can  in  the  days  which  yet  remain.  And 
if  there  be  blots  on  the  page  which  can  never  be  rubbed  out  where 
we  are,  there  is  the  supreme  consolation  that  some  day  we  may  hope 
to  turn  over  a  quite  new  leaf,  and  to  make  a  quite  fr^h  start,  fer 
away.  A.  K.  H   B. 
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Engush  Satiee  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

SATIBE  is  to  be  foimd  in  all  literatures,  and  baa  appeared  in  all  at 
no  very  late  date  after  their  origm.  It  is  plain,  bowerer,  that  it 
will  find  most  exercise,  and  afford  most  study,  in  complex  and  multl- 
form  states  of  society,  among  jostling  incongruities  and  distracted  aims. 
But  to  give  satire  life  and  force  more  is  needed  than  a  sense  of  the 
ridicolous.  There  is  needed  a  sense  of  grievance,  whether  persona) 
or  public,  whether  of  ArchilochuB  or  of  Gower.  Satire  is  essentially 
a  weapon  of  the  weak  against  the  strong,  of  a  minority  against  a 
majority.  There  is  always  this  spirit  in  it,  though  tbe  dignity  of  its 
eause  and  expression  varies  through  infinite  decrees  from  Thersites 
to  Elijah.  But  to  make  its  voice  a  power  there  must  be,  even  while 
tbe  abuses  it  fastens  on  are  dominant,  a  gro\ving  conviction  some- 
where that  they  are  indeed  abuses,  or  at  least  a  growing  sense  of 
uneadness  and  perplexity.  Among  societies  at  once  joyful  and 
serious,  such  as  those  of  Greece  before  the  Feloponnesian  war,  satire 
seems  to  appear  only  in  the  inaigaifioant  form  of  personal  lampoon. 
It  was  the  breaking  up  of  the  old  order  of  life  and  principles  that 
produced  tbe  Aristophanic  comedy,  as  it  was  the  decay  of  Catholicism 
and  the  feudal  fabric  that  produced  the  mediaeval  satire  of  which 
'  Piers  the  Plowman '  is  a  sample.  Periods  of  stability  and  sim- 
plicity have  unhappily  not  been  so  common  in  history  as  often  to 
deprive  satire  of  its  aliment.  But  never,  perhaps,  have  more  con- 
ditions combined  to  foster  it  than  in  modem  Europe  since  the 
French  Revolution,  and  there  have  been  oircninstances  peculiar  to 
England  which  have  made  this  in  many  vays  its  most  congenial 
soil.  Notwithstanding  the  insularity  of  onr  race,  it  seems  to  be 
liable  at  times — possibly  firom  causes  connected  with  its  mixed  origin 
— to  a  curious  diffidence  and  division  of  the  national  mind  against 
itself,  which  appears  by  no  means  incompatible  with  its  traditional 
*  sturdiness '  and  indifference  to  foreign  opinion.  Such  indifference, 
moreover,  is  not  the  same  thing  as  repulsion  of  foreign  ideas ;  and 
the  extension  of  British  intercourse  with  other  countries — mostly  of 
a  triumphant  kind  whether  through  commerce  or  through  war— -iad 
the  same  effect  in  the  eighteenth  as  before  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
of  stimnlating  the  intellectual  receptivity  and  activity  of  this  people. 
When,  however,  England  was  thus  assuming  the  position,  which  she 
might  at  least  show  good  cause  for  considering  natural  to  ber,  of  tlie 
foremost  pioneer  of  European  progress,  her  course  was  suddenly 
arrested  for  nearly  forty  years  by  the  reaction  caused  by  the  necessity, 
more  or  less  real,  of  opposing  an  obstacle  to  the  French  Revolution, 
especially  when  it  became  embodied  in  the  Napoleonic  tyranny.  This 
forty  years'  wandering  in  tbe  wilderness  of  aelf-repression,  glorious 
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as  ia  many  ways  it  vaB  extemallj,  could  not  but  geoerate  disoontents, 
arisiag  from  a  deep  oational  sense  of  fruetratioD  and  pervonon  of 
energy,  which  only  awaited  fit  spokesmen  to  express  iteelf  in  satiie 
of  a  new  and  powerful  kind. 

If  we  coDsider  the  primary  requisites  of  effective  satire  to  be 
those  above  referred  to — in  the  first  place,  namely,  a  sense  of  the 
weaknesses  and  sius  of  contemporary  society,  and  nuMt  especially  of 
their  ridiculous  side ;  and  secondly,  that  these  weaknesses  and  sins, 
though  not  so  familiarly  denounced  aa  to  deprive  the  satire  of  its 
originality,  should  yet  be  already  felt  by  society  as  diseases  needing 
remedy — we  must  add  as  a  third  requisite  the  power  of  expressing 
this  sense  either  by  rhetorical  denouucement  or  picturesque  exposure 
of  its  objects ;  and  as  a  fourth  the  corresponding  rhetorical  advocacy 
or  picturesque  exhibition  of  au  opposite  ideal,  continually  snggesting 
by  contrast  the  absurdity  or  vileness  of  the  folly  or  de^iadatioD 
assailed.  We  shall  be  best  able  to  discern  the  characteristics  of  the 
chief  satirists  of  our  century  and  nation  by  considering  in  what 
d^ree,  and  after  what  manner,  they  satisfy  these  requisites. 

In  ridicule  of  the  ridiculous  none  could  surpass  or  even  equal 
Voltaire,  nor  indeed  in  direct  exposure  of  immorality  as  manifested 
in  certain  definite  institutions,  customs,  or  beliefs.  What  fell  pecu- 
liarly to  his  English  successors  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  rather 
the  suggestion  of  unconventional  views  of  the  world  in  generalr 
which  should  attract  interest  as  much  by  the  subject  as  by  the  object, 
by  the  strange  chemistry  of  the  minds  from  which  the  mocking 
and  disfiguring  light  issued,  as  well  as  by  its  effect  in  the  scene 
upon  which  it  played.  Among  these  successors  of  Voltaire  the  three 
chief  are  Byron,  Carlyle,  and  Thackeray.  All  these  were  imaginative 
artists,  more  or  less  incomplete,  as  well  as  satirists;  but  though 
their  art  helped  their  satire,  it  was  their  satire  that  was  the  life- 
breath  of  their  art. 

To  discuss  Byron's  qualities  as  a  poet  at  any  length  would  here 
be  out  of  place,  though  some  reference  to  them  is  required.  To 
them  belongs  the  singular  if  not  unique  circumstance  that  they  have 
been  found  more  admirable  by  other  countries  than  by  his  om. 
This  is  due  mainly  to  his  plainness  and  to  his  versatility.  A  not 
unapt  comparison  might  be  made  between  his  works  and  French 
litenture  as  a  whole.  Both  reach  the  first  rank  only  in  satire,  but 
both  succeed  strikingly  in  popularising  a  great  variety  of  stialns  of 
thought  and  emotion,  each  of  which  is  to  be  found  separately  ex- 
pressed elsewhere  in  more  perfection.  Byron  appealed  more  espe- 
cially to  the  southern  races  by  his  declamation,  to  the  nortbem  by 
his  sympathy  with  the  elemental  forces  and  wilder  aspects  of  nature, 
and  to  all  Europe  by  his  embodiment  of  that  spirit  of  the  Bevolutioa 
which  was  so  far  more  absorbing  an  interest  on  the  Continent  than 
in  his  own  land.  On  the  other  hand,  besides  many  obvioos  im- 
perfections of  style  and  music  best  perceived  by  English  ean,  he 
lacks  that  instinctive  and  prepotent  affinity  to  the  beautiful  and 
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sublime  which  belongs  to  the  greatest  poets,  as  well  as  to  others  who 
are  not  great  but  yet  are  purer  voices  of  the  muse  than  Byron,  even 
when  gUted  with  but  a  fraction  of  his  fertility  and  force.  Shake- 
speare  indeed  by  no  means  declined  to  deal  witii  the  meaner  side  (^ 
human  life,  but  we  cannot  imagine  his  devoting  his  best  powers  to 
satirising  lUrectly  his  own  times.  In  little  more  than  one-fouith  of 
all  his  plays  is  the  scene  laid  in  England,  and  the  time  of  all  is  in 
the  past.  Milton,  however  vehement  as  a  politician  and  pamphleteer, 
as  a  poet  dwells  in  the  empyrean,  and  Shelley  in  the  '  sapphim  floods 
of  JnterBtellar  air,'  And  in  Shelley's  indignation  there  is  never  bitter- 
ness, as  in  Milton's  there  is  always  majesty.  But  Byron's  eye,  even  in 
his  most  poetie  moments,  reverted  anxiously  to  the  men  and  women 
of  bis  day — it  may  almost  be  said  to  the  London  fashionable  world  of 
his  day.  If  this  earthward  glance  checked  the  soaring  of  his  eagle 
wing,  it  gave  him  power  to  descend  unerringly  at  his  will '  whereso- 
ever the  carcasses  were '  which  polluted  the  social  atmosphere  of  his 
age.  He  ended,  as  he  had  begun,  with  satire ;  and  in  the  '  Vision  of 
Judgment '  and  '  Don  Juan '  we  have,  I  conceive,  far  the  most 
brilliant  and  enduring  monuments  of  his  genius.  Even  the  poetry 
in  them  is  mostly  more  effective  than  his  seriously  romantic  com- 
positions, as  the  recurrence  of  the  earthly  and  cynical  note  is  at 
hand  to  prevent  the  sense  of  theatrical  unreality  and  unnatural 
strain.  His  power  of  versification  also  is  exactly  suited  to  this  form 
of  literature ;  for,  while  he  lacked  the  ear  and  voice  to  evoke  the 
best  harmonies  of  metrical  diction,  he  possessed  incomparable  fluency 
and  command  of  rhymes  and  idiom.  These  qualities,  together  with 
his  knowledge  of  the  world  and  invaluable  sense  of  what  was  or  was 
not  readable,  which  never  forsook  him  when  he  was  not  attempting 
the  heroic  mood,  make  his  satiric  poems  some  of  the  most  certain 
antidotes  to  dulness  in  all  literature.  Armed  with  these  spells,  he 
held  the  attention  of  mankind  while  be  displayed  before  their  eyes 
an  unsparing  picture  of  their  selfishnesB,  sensuality,  ferocity,  &ivolity, 
uid  above  all  hypocrisy,  the  vice  most  incident  to  societies  in  a  state 
of  repression  consequent  on  the  alarm  of  revolution.  The  plan  of 
'Don  Juan,'  desultory  and  discursive  as  it  is,  is  well  adapted  to 
this  satiric  purpose,  Juan's  wanderings  through  Europe,  from  west 
to  east  and  back,  expose  the  follies  and  abuses  of  each  social  and 
political  type  in  turn.  When  Byron  bad  just  begun  to  deal,  not 
allusively  hut  directly,  with  his  most  ctmgenial  topic,  the  society  of 
his  own  country,  death  cut  short  the  work,  and  his  office  in  this  kind 
descended  to  a  successor  in  all  outward  circumstances  strangely 
dissimilar,  yet  in  inward  qualities  with  far  more  of  likeness  than  of 
difference, 

Carlyle  was  bom  only  eight  years  after  Bjrron,  yet  Byron's  fome 
and  influence  were  at  their  height  in  the  second  and  third  decade  of 
the  century,  Carlyle's  about  the  sixth.  One  was  a  Scotch  peasant,  the 
other  an  English  peer ;  one  austere  in  private  life,  the  other  licentious ; 
one  constanUy  deploring  anarchy  and  halting  order,  the  other  assailing 
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oppression  and  glorifying  liberty.  Yet  beneath  these  diversitiea  they 
were  intimately  akin,  and  the  much-talked-of  *  ReminiBcencea '  of 
Carlyle  which  have  this  year  been  exposed  to  the  public  gaze  have  shown 
thia  with  new  emphasis.  Both  writers  were  embodiments  of  Discon- 
tent, and  their  discontent  was  in  part — we  may  surely  say,  in  most  part 
■ — a  noble  impatience  of  the  world's  wrong,  but  in  part  also  an  angry 
disgust  of  their  personal  misfortunea  and  limitations.  To  Byron 
these  were  his  lameness,  his  disappointments  in  love  and  marriage, 
the  fluctuations  of  his  fame ;  to  Carlyle  they  were  his  disordered 
health,  his  poverty,  and  his  obscurity.  To  this  must  be  added,  in 
the  case  of  Carlyle,  a  peculiar  vexation  in  the  fact  that  while  he  con- 
stantly professed,  and  doubtless  genuinely  felt,  a  profound  admiratiou 
for  silent  and  definite  action,  he  was  limited  both  by  his  capacities  and 
his  circiunBtanoeB  to  indecisive  and  superabundant  talk.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  was  painfully  conscious  of  this.'  His  contempt 
for  mankind  in  general  unquestionably  embrkced  himself,  though  its 
manner  of  expression  might  sometimes  incline  his  readers  to  think 
otherwise,  and  to  condemn  him  for  an  absurd  conceit  which  was 
really  nowise  bis.  The  '  heroism '  which  some  admirers  of  his  writings 
wished  to  attribute  to  hia  life  was  certainly  never  claimed  by  himself. 
His  poverty  and  want  of  health  were  things  he  could  not  help,  not 
incuired  by  any  renunciation  or  devotion,  and  such  as  are  borne  by 
thousands  in  silence  and  '  cheery  stoicism.'  He  did  the  work  he 
liked  best,  or  disliked  least,  and  took  what  he  could  get  for  it,  being 
herein  no  worse  or  better  than  ordinary  men.  The  enthusiasm 
with  which  his  many  and  multifarious  admirers  at  one  time  over- 
looked hia  defects  and  idealised  his  merits  was  not  clearsighted,  yet 
fiur  from  discreditable,  and  has  a  certain  pathos.  It  is  in  a  manner 
approved  l^  the  incitement  at  one  time  laigely  drawn  from  his  eager 
words  by  men  of  more  practical  or  creative  power  than  himself.  He 
realised  and  described  with  such  incomparable  TJvidnesa  certain  in- 
firmities of  men  that  they  attributed  to  him  a  knowledge  of  some 
meana  of  healing  them.  't'soR  he  had  not ;  he  could  denounce,  but 
not  remedy,  and  even  the  ground  of  his  denunciation  was  a  shifting 
one.  It  has  been  well  remarked  l^  Sir  Henry  Taylor  that '  Carlyle 
aaw  the  chaos  of  his  own  mind  reflected  in  the  world.'  He  longed 
for  a  belief  but  could  find  none,  and  hovers  between  the  rhapsodies 
of  a  Whitfield  and  the  mockeries  of  a  Diderot.  His  chief  literary 
passion  was  for  heroes,  but  when  he  had  the  rare  fortime  to  meet  a 
living  hero  his  imagination  was  little  enkindled.  '  Mazzini  and  I,' 
he  says,  *  were  soon  tired  of  each  other.'  He  could  reverence  the 
great  spirita  of  the  past,  and  has  written  nobly  and  usefully  of  many 
of  them,  and  yet  the  Thersites  lurking  in  most  satiriats  has  seldom 
found  more  ignoble  expression  than  his  sneers  at  the  high  memory 


>  BrKn  indeed  felt  BOmetiiiDg'  oE  thia  ^fproportioi 

w  (thoogb  to  him,  bring  prinuriJy  iin  Mtist,  it  cam. 

d  would  £kin  ha*e  rectified  it  by  his  expedition  to  Qreece. 
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of  Howard.  He  ia  at  Ms  best  when  there  is  no  question  of  passings 
judgment  on  individuals  or  classes,  but  only  of  presenting  in  the 
light  of  a  pathetic  humour  a  sudden  and  startling  view  of  the  infir- 
mities and  illusions  which  make  mankind  stumble  so  bbndl;  and 
unhappily  along  their  brief  pathway  between  night  and  nighc 

Beyond  Byron  and  Carlyle  the  most  effective  English  satire  of 
die  century  will  probably  be  found  to  have  been  embodied,  not  in 
verse  or  pamphlets,  but  in  novels  and  tales.  Of  the  three  most 
notable  noveUsts,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  and  Qoorge  Eliot,  the  two 
latter,  prodigious  as  the  differences  between  them  are,  agree  at  least 
in  having  a  real  belief  in  the  intrinsic  worth  of  human  nature, 
though  this  leads  the  one  to  hope,  the  other  to  profounder  gloom. 
To  Dickens  foohsb  and  unjust  iDStitutions  and  prejudices  are  the 
cause  of  men's  unhappy  lot;  to  George  Eliot  they  are  only  the 
symptoms  of  it.  The  one  complains  of  custom,  the  other  of  destiny. 
But  to  find  a  fellow  to  Byron  and  Carlyle  in  that  peculiar  penetrative 
detection  and,  bo  to  speak,  cauterisation  of  moral  infirmity  which 
leaves  its  mark  on  a  generation,  we  must  look,  it  would  appear,  to 
Thackeray.  As  Byron  and  Carlyle  attacked  &lse  authority,  and 
Carlyle  felse  liberty,  so  Thackeray  attacked  pre-eminently  false  dignity 
and  felse  reverence.  The  words  of  all  these  three  potent  voices  to 
pompous  rank  and  respectability,  to  false  splendours  and  pretensions, 
political,  religions,  or  social,  are  those  of  the  apocalyptic  apostle  to 
the  self-complacent  Church  of  the  Laodiceans :  '  Thou  sayest,  I  am 
rich  and  increased  with  goods,  and  have  need  of  nothing ;  and  knowest 
not  that  thou  art  wretched,  and  miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind,  and 
naked.' 

Thus  have  many  hypocrisies  and  'formulae'  and  *flunkeyi&ms' 
been  assailed,  and  their  death  hastened,  if  not  caused,  by  the  shafts  of 
satire.  But  new  spurious  and  poisonous  growths  spring  up  in  place 
of  the  old ;  to  the  affectation  of  virtue  may  succeed  the  ^ectation 
of  vice,  to  a  &lse  reverence  a  false  independence,  to  the  cant  of 
euphuism  the  cant  of  brutality,  and  so  round  ^ain  in  a  circle  in 
which  the  same  disease  recurs  under  divers  and  even  opposite  seem- 
ing forms.  The  impure  spirit  can  only  be  effectually  cast  out  by  the 
entrance  of  the  pure  into  his  vacated  dwelling.  Of  this  there  is  in- 
deed more  or  less  of  consciousness  in  all  remarkable  satirists  (unless 
dealing  purely  in  'persiflage,  such  as  Disraeli's  brilliant  burlesques),  and 
they  have  generally  indicated,  in  contrast  to  the  follies  and  vices  they 
deride,  some  ideal  of  character  which  interests  them  especially,  beyond 
such  ordinary  virtues  as  could  hardly  be  omitted  in  any  picture 
of  life  and  manners  not  disfigured  to  a  grotesque  degree.  This 
ideal,  however,  is  often  of  a  kind  too  remote  from  the  actual  world 
to  have  much  effect  as  a  counteracting  agent  to  the  depravities  they 
contrast  with  it.  Byron's  ideal  would  seem  to  be  a  solitary  mind 
withdrawn  fixim  men,  and  deriving  from  the  sublimities  of  nature 
in  her  wilder  moods  an  elevating  but  vague  and  sterile  inspiration, 
Carlyle  places  his  in  the  past.    It  ia  the  vigorous  devotion  of  some 
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powerful  intellect  and  will  to  the  removal  of  miscliieTouB  fsilgitiee 
and  crying  evile,  or  to  the  eubatitution  of  oider  for  confiuioQ,  the 
mark  whereof  has  been  made  permanent  in  history.  But  in  his  atti- 
tude toward  the  great  and  real  events  and  men  of  his  own  time 
Carlyle  proves  to  be  little  better  than  one  of  the  Pharisaic  herd  who 
build  splendid  sepulchres  of  dead  propheta,  while  they  stone  the  livings 
with  their  mockery  and  rebuke.  Mighty  armies  were  marching  be- 
fore his  eyes  to  new  struggles  and  achievementfl  fully  as  momentous 
as  the  old,  but  he  had  nothing  for  them  but  an  impotent  grimace, 
and  turned  again  to  absorb  himself  in  the  phantasmal  dreams  of  hu< 
library. 

George  Eliot's  works  breathe  a  widely  different  spirit  from  this. 
But  of  the  highest  types  of  character  pourtrayed  there  the  most  real 
and  life-like  belong  either  to  a  state  of  things  which  is  past  or  passing 
away,  or  to  a  region  secluded  from  contact  with  the  main  current  of 
life.  That  which  gives  Thackeray  in  one  important  point  the  high- 
est place  among  t£e  satirists  of  the  century  is  that  amid  all  the 
ignoble  personages  of  his  scene  he  does  also  present  in  contrast  an 
ideal  of  character  which  combines,  beyond  those  found  elsewhere 
elevation  and  purity  with  that  kind  of  definite  impressiveness  which 
makes  it  an  abiding  possession.  It  is  the  type  of  which  Esmond 
is  the  most  perfect  example,  hut  it  virtually  appears  also  in  Colonel 
Ifewcome,  Colonel  Dobbin,  and  other  high-bred  and  chivalrous  natures, 
too  simple  and  noble  to  succeed  or  to  secure  their  own  interesta  in  a 
base  and  huckstering  world.  The  contrast  is  not  uncommon  in 
satire,  and  mostly  is  employed  by  the  satirist  for  a  double  use — to 
heighten  the  eETect  of  his  picture  of  the  sordid  meanness  of  mankind 
in  general,  and  to  supply  a  new  subject  for  mockery,  though  of  a 
gentler  kind,  in  the  generous  credulity  which  can  retain  the  enthu- 
siasms of  &ith  and  honour  among  a  race  bo  materialised  and  false. 
This  contrast  is  the  motive  of  Don  Quixote.  But  though  Cervant«s 
did  not  mean  to  be  understood  that  the  ignoble  crowd,  from  dukes 
to  muleteers,  with  which  he  surrounds  his  &ntastic  knight,  were  any- 
tJiing  but  despicable  in  comparison  with  heroic  hallucination,  yet  his 
ribald  representation  of  the  infirmity  of  a  noble  mind  has  not  un- 
justly offended  senaibilitieB  acutely  resentful  of  the  unseemly  and 
base.*  Making  all  allowance  for  the  irony  of  Cervantes,  he  cannot 
but  be  regarded  as  far  more  pessimist  and  of  more  unscrupulous 
irreverence  than  Thackeray.  What  unjustly  earned  Thackeray  his 
reputation  for  cynical  pessimism  was  his  morbid  tendency  to  diaoover 
in  every  comer  of  modem  society  the  diseased  superstitions  and 
practices  which  he  comprehensively  branded  with  the  deep-burnt 
brand  of  '  Bnobbishnese.'  For  these  forms  of  meanness  he  con- 
fessedly had,  BO  to  speak,  so  keen  a  scent  that  his  demand  for  occa- 
sion to  exercise  this  peculiar  instinct  becomes  sometimes  out  of  place 
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and  wearisome.  Invalu&LIe  as  hie  service  in  this  matter  has  been, 
it  has  jet  by  its  eza^flmtion  somewhat  impaired  his  achievement 
as  a  writer  of  romance,  and  even  as  a  eatirist.  Nevertheless,  while 
like  other  satiiistfl  he  presents  abondant  and  eupeiabundant  illustra- 
tioQ  of  the  d^radation  of  humanity,  he  does  also,  as  has  been  said, 
present  a  type  of  its  elevation  higher  and  more  vividly  realised  in 
action  than  is  elsewhere  found  in  English  satiric  fiction.  Q-eorge 
Eliot's  noblest  characters  are  either  women,  such  as  Bomola  and 
Dorothea  Brooke,  whose  capabilities  are  too  cruelly  and  prematurely 
stifled  to  show  themselves  as  anything  more  than  capabilities,  or  else 
men  such  as  Caleb  Qarth,  honourable  and  beautiful  personalities  in 
themselves,  but  without  the  variety  of  circumstance  and  opportunity 
needful  to  the  full  display  ofthequ^ties  of  achoice  nature.  One  thing 
is  especially  noticeable  both  in  this  author  and  in  Thackeray,  that 
even  when  the  simplicity  of  their  higher  characters  is  pushed  to  or 
even  beyond  the  vei^  of  unwisdom,  as  in  Colonel  Nevcome,  and 
still  more  in  Dorothea  Brooke,  the  novelist's  attitude  towards  them 
is  always  essentially  an  attitude  of  reverence.  Even  in  what  ia  pro- 
fessedly a  mere  farcical  burlesque,  Thackeray's  *  Bebecca  and 
Rowena,'  our  respect  and  sympathy  for  the  knightly  Ivanhoe  of 
Scott's  romance  are  rather  enhanced  than  diminished  by  the  broad 
humour  of  its  newsetting.  But  of  course  Thackeray's  faith  inhuman 
nature,  though  it'enables  him  to  create  lofty  personalities,  is  not 
enoogh  to  prevent  his  InsiBting  on  their  isolation  amid  a  discoun- 
tenancing world,  nor  can  it  be  said  that  this  is  disadvantageous  either 
to  the  artistic  effect  of  his  fiction,  or  indeed  very  greatly  to  its  ac- 
cordance with  the  realities  of  life.  The  counter  attempts  to  satisfy 
the  conventional  exigencies  of  the  modem  novel  are  sometimes  sin- 
gularly infelicitous.  Thus  the  beauty  and  power  of  the  story  of 
Esmond  have  been  grievously  marred  by  introducing  the  lame  con- 
cluflion  of  his  marriage.  We  feel  that  in  consistency  with  the  con- 
ception of  his  lifB  and  character  he  ought  to  have  remained  finally 
alone,  whether  in  life  or  death.  Quand  tout  tat  perdu,  e'est  Pkeure 
des  grandee  dmee.*  This  would  have  been  possible,  indeed  necessary, 
in  a  drama,  but  the  novel,  which  is  the  modem  substitute  for  the 
drama,  seems  to  labour  under  disabilities  which  keep  it  below  even 
the  -older  forms  of  prose  romance,  much  more  below  the  drama  and 
poetry. 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  while  Thackeray  has  chosen  for 
the  central  figure  of  one  of  his  principal  stories  a  man  who  is  essen- 
tially a  medieval  knight  bom  out  of  due  time,  so  it  is  to  the 
knightly  Arthurian  legend  that  Mr.  Tennyson  lu^  had  recourse  for 
the  subject  of  his  most  elaborate  work.  Both  to  the  poet  and  to  the 
satirist  the  ideal  character  commends  itself  as  that  produced  or  as 
pired  to  by  the  ages  of  Christian  chivalry ;  but  while,  with  its  old  high 
spirit  and  delicate  sense  of  honour,  it  includes  wider  sympathies  and  a 
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Bense  of  new  obligations,  it  rfimains  even  more  liable  to  isolation,  and 
overhung  by  a  deeper  shade  of  melancholy.  The  Etrange  but  un- 
questionably imprest^ive  mind  of  the  American  Whitman  has  noticed 
this  mark  of  JMr.  Tennyson's  poetry,  taken  by  him  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  present  development  of  the  tradition  handed  down 
through  Shakespeare  and  Scott ;  he  speaks  of  it  as  espreBaing  the 
genius  of  'a  melancholy,  affectionate,  very  manly  but  dainty  breed,' 
and  again  calls  it  '  the  last  honey  of  decay  of  that  feudalism  which 
the  mighty  English  dramatist  painted  in  all  the  splendours  of  its 
noon  and  afternoon.'  *  Whitman  is  not  content  with  this  feudal 
type  (as  he  considers  it)  as  the  ideal  of  humanity  of  the  future,  which 
he  looks  to  the  North  American  Republic  to  realise.  He  looks  for- 
ward to  a  new  type  of  *  autocbthonic  persoDalities,  a  grand,  secure, 
free,  sunny  race,'  united  by  some  new  impulse  toward  the  '  indisso- 
luble love  of  comrades.'  This  he  has  somewhat  foreshadowed  in  the 
grossly  disfigured  but  often  pathetic  and  imaginative  utterances 
known  as  his  poems,  and  if  it  ^ould  ever  be  realised  in  nature  and 
idealised  in  art  as  the  Hellenic  and  medisaval  types  have  been,  the 
genius  implied  in  such  foreshadowing  will  be  recc^ised.  There  is 
at  least  some  witness  to  it  in  the  &ct  that  many  English  minds  eva> 
among  the  most  critical  have  been  won  at  least  to  listen  to  this 
singular  prophet,  half  Satyr,  half  Hyperion,  as  he  seems  to  raise  by 
the  enchantment  of  the  fitful  melody  of  his  rough-bewn  rhythmic 
periods  some  shadowy  new  form  of  human  development,  as  it  were 
each  old  ideal  in  turn,  yet  identical  with  none. 

But  even  if  some  type  of  this  kind  should  arise,  and  should  prove 
to  have  escaped  exclusiveness  and  isolation,  will  it  also  have  escaped 
the  overshadowing  recurrent  melancholy  which  has  hitherto  been 
indissolubly  assooiated  with  our  idea  of  the  highest  natures,  though 
it  seems  to  disinherit  them  of  half  their  birthright  in  life  ?  Even 
the  Hellenic  type  by  no  means  escaped  this,  though  free  firom  many 
burdens  which  must  weigh  on  later  European  civilisation,  possiUy  to 
be  shaken  off  again  in  some  new  social  fabric  of  the  West.  Yet  can 
the  mixture  of  old  races  become  so  very  different  a  thing  from  any 
separate  one  of  them  which  seems  already  to  have  done  its  best,  01  at 
least  to  have  shown  enough  of  its  capacities  to  prove  that  it  can  never 
produce  a  breed  to  surpass  those  which  are  virtually  extinct  ?  At  any 
rate  untQ  such  new  type  arise  we  seem  to  have  nothing  better  than 
the  old  chivalrous  ideal,  modified  by  new  charities  and  even  philoeo- 
phies,  active  in  worthy  endeavour,  genial  and  sincere  in  human  fellow- 
ship, yet  remaining  but  imperfectly  at  home  10  this  bustling  worid, 
not  seldom  solitary,  and  more  often  grave  than  glad.  Althoi^  this 
gravity,  whether  in  fact  or  fiction,  is  but  an  indirect  and  for  the  meet  part 
unconscious  testimony  f^ainst  the  baser  spirit  of  the  world,  it  is  not, 
perhaps,  for  that  reason  a  testimony  less  impressive  than  the  mockery 
and  t^nunciations  of  the  satirist.     It  is  neither  the  Carlylean  rail- 
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ing  discontent,  nor  the  Bttoiuc  gloom  of  ennui  and  satiety,  but 
rather  such  as  was  ascribed  by  Aristotle  to  the  great  of  soul,  and  has 
been  often  dwelt  on  by  the  author  of '  The  Broad  Stone  of  Honour,' 
especially  in  a  passage  toward  the  close  of  that  work :  *  *  Everyone 
who  has  studied  the  features  of  our  heroic  age  must  have  observed 
that  a  certain  air  of  grave  and  calm  majesty,  bordering  perhaps  on 
the  expression  of  sadness,  entered  not  only  into  the  grandeur  of  the 
knightly  portrait,  but  even  also  into  the  grace  of  softest  beauty ;  an 
air  or  countenance,  on  the  other  hand,  &r  &om  exhibiting  the  gloom 
contracted  by  affectation  of  singularity,  or  from  the  despondence 
occasioned  by  a  disordered  and  infirm  constitution  and  a  jaundiced 
henrt.'  These  words  are  from  a  book  which,  like  much  of  Carlyle's 
writings,  contrasts  Past  and  Present,  and  to  both  writers,  according 
to  their  diverse  idiosyncraaiee,  the  paat  is  gilded  and  the  present 
darkened  by  the  prepossession  of  their  own  minds.  But  while  the 
tones  of  the  one  might  be  compared  to  the  chafing  of  a  turbid  sea* 
the  other's  are  like  the  murmur  of  a  clear  river,  winding  beneath 
some  veneraUe  forest,  and  reflecting  the  goodly  umbrage  in  its 
stream. 

Ebnbsi  Mtebs. 


*  Bk,  iv.  p.  605  (in  Qoaritch's  ediUon  of  1876 ;  Oilaadoi^  tdI.  ii.  p.  341). 
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A  Chat  about  Good  Chekr. 

THE  decline  of  high-class  cookery  in  the  beau  pays  de  la  France 
gener&Uj,  and  notahly  at  it§  former  head-quarterti,  Paris,  has 
become  a  subject  of  general  complaint  not  only  with  the  expert  gaa- 
tronome,  but  also  the  reSned  and  appreciative  viveur.  Thefii«t-rate 
ekef  de  cuisine  is  almost  a  personage  of  the  past.  How  has  this  hap- 
pened in  such  an  age  of  practical  science  and  widely  prevailing  enjoy- 
ment like  the  present  ?  Is  it  attributable  to  the  Spartan  simplicity 
of  the  young  Bepuhlican  regime  which  in  theory  holds  that  a  true 
democrat  should  be  neither  gourmet  nor  gastronome,  though  he  may 
be  a  vigorous  trencherman  ?  Yet  the  two  chiefs  of  French  demo- 
cracy, Messieurs  Crr^vy  and  Gamhetta,  have  set  a  good  example  in  the 
maintenance  of  dehcate  repasts  by  securing  the  eminent  services  of 
two  chefs  who  lately  presided  over  the  foumeatix  respectively  of 
Madame  de  Xoailles  and  M.  Qustave  de  Rothschild. 

The  Berolution  of  1 789  overthrew  the  great  nobles,  the  sumptu- 
ous tables,  and  the  grand  manners ;  but  M.  de  Talleyrand  restored  all 
that,  and,  thanks  to  him,  the  reputation  of  France  again  made  the 
tour  of  the  world  and  substantiated  its  claim  to  supremacy  in  stately 
and  refined  hospitality.  Whose  taek  will  it  be  now  to  restore  all  this, 
together  with  the  decayed  science  of  the  kitchen  and  table,  as  ex- 
hibited during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  its  former 
splendour  ?  The  palmy  days  of  the  katUe  cuisine  were  when  Car^me 
and  his  fellow  artists  produced  their  ckefa-cl^ceuvre  for  the  repasts  of 
the  mooarcbB  and  great  statesmen  of  the  early  part  of  the  century. 
Car^me  was  the  representative  of  the  culinary  art  in  its  highest  per- 
fection. Amidst  the  prodigalities  of  the  Directory  he  had  prepared 
the  delicate  luxury  and  exquisite  sensuality  of  the  First  Empire.  The 
table  of  Prince  de  Talleyrand  was  served,  Cargme  tells  us,  *  avec 
sagesse  et  grandeur,  donnait  I'exemple  et  rappelait  aiix  bona  principes 
lea  gens  comme  il  fout.' 

Gardme  haying  grown  up  with  the  Empire,  one  can  fancy  his  grief 
at  seeing  it  crumble  to  pieces.  He  was  constrained  to  accomplish,  in 
the  plam  of  Vertu8,the  gigantic  r^;al  banquet  of  1814.  The  year 
following,  the  Prince  Begent  summoned  him  to  Brighton  as  cAe/  de 
^niisine.  He  remained  in  England  for  two  years  with  the  R^nt, 
And  drew  up  every  day,  under  the  eye  of  his  somewhat  blowT  Royal 
Highness,  the  TMnu  for  dinner.  It  was  during  these  private  connd- 
^Ations  that  be  penned  a  course  of  dietetic  gastronomy  which,  were  it 
printed,  would  be  considered  among  the  classics  of  the  kitchen. 
Bored  by  the  doll  grey  skies  of  England,  he  retired  to  Paris ;  but  the 
Prince  Regent,  having  succeeded  to  the  throne,  recalled  him  in  182 1. 
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For  a  French  cook  to  be  roisunderstood  ib  the  most  unpardonable  out- 
rage that  can  be  inflicted  on  bim.  *  Je  lui  ai  compose,'  said  the  great 
chief  bitterly  of  our  George  IV.,  *  une  longe  de  veau  en  Burprise.  H 
I'a  mangee ;  mais  11  n'a  pu  le  compiendre.'  So  the  diBgueted  cook  com- 
posed a  bist  sauce,  which  he  called '  La  demiSre  PensSe  de  Car£me,' 
and  retired  from  the  royal  service.  From  London,  CarSme  went  to 
St.  Petereburg  to  fulfil  the  vacant  functions  of  one  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander's  cA«/b  di  cuiaine  ;  next  he  went  to  Vienna  to  superintend 
some  grand  dinners  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  Attached  to  Lord 
Stuart,  our  ambassador  there,  be  returned  with  him  to  London,  but 
quitted  him  to  return  to  Paris  to  write  and  publish.  But  as,  at  the 
frequent  congresees  that  were  then  taking  place,  all  the  sovereigns 
desired  to  have  him,  he  was  continually  torn  away  from  his  theori- 
sing. Cargme  had  become  an  indispensable  person  during  those  diplo- 
matic asBemblies.  But  great  labour  shdrtens  life.  '  The  charcoal 
kills  us,'  he  said, '  but  what  does  that  matter  ?  The  fewer  years,  the 
greater  glory.'  He  died,  sacrificed  in  &ct  by  his  genius,  on  Januai^ 
12,  1833,  before  he  had  reached  his  fiftieth  year,  leaving  papiU 
worthy  of  him,  among  others  the  excellent  Vuillemot. 

The  name  of  Marie-Antoine  CarSme  certainly  did  not  seem  des- 
tined to  acquire  the  gastronomic  celebrity  which  it  attained.  Since 
his  death,  many  princes  have  lost  their  principalities,  many  kings 
have  descended  &om  their  thrones.  Car^me,  the  king  of  the  kitchen 
by  his  genius,  has  kept  his  position,  and  no  rival  glory  has  appeared 
to  eclipse  his.  Like  all  founders  of  empires,  like  Theseus,  like  Boma- 
lus,  Gar^me  was  a  sort  of  foundling.  He  was  bom  at  Paris  on  June 
7,  1784,  in  a  wood-yard  in  the  Bue  du  Bac,  where  his  father  worked; 
tile  latter,  burdened  with  fifteen  children  and  not  knowing  how  to 
find  them  in  daily  bread,  took  the  little  Marie-Antolne,  then  elev^t 
years  old,  to  dine  with  him  one  day  at  the  barrier.  Then  leaving 
him  there  on  the  pavement,  he  said :  '  Qo,  my  little  fellow,  there  are 
plenty  of  good  employments  in  this  world.  If  we  allow  ourselves  to 
sink  into  sloth,  misery  will  be  our  lot  and  we  must  die  in  It.  This  is 
the  time  for  noakiog  one's  fortune,  and  it  only  requires  talent  to  do 
that,  and  you  are  not  wanting  in  that  respect.  Go,  my  little  fellow ; 
this  evening  or  to-morrow  some  good  house  will  perhaps  open  its  door 
to  receive  you.  Go,  with  that  which  the  good  God  has  given  you 
and  that  which  I  add  thereto.'  And  the  excellent  man  added  thereto 
his  blessing.  From  that  evening  forward,  Marie-Antoine  saw  no  more 
either  father  or  mother,  who  died  young ;  or  his  brothers  or  his  sisters, 
who  were  scattered  over  the  wide  world. 

Night  soon  darkened  down  upon  him.  The  boy,  attracted  by  a 
well-lighted  window,  approached  it  and  tapped  on  Uie  pane.  It  was 
the  kitchen  of  a  low  eating-house  of  which  history  has  not  preserved 
the  owner's  name ;  the  latter  gave  him  a  welcome,  and  on  the  morrow 
took  the  lad  into  his  service.  When  at  sixteen  he  quitted  ^lat  dingy 
gargote  to  work  at  a  restaurant,  where  bis  progress  was  rapid,  t^e 
yonth  already  gaye  promise  of  what  he  would  one  day  become.  Taken 
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into  the  employ  of  Bailljr,  a  famous  pastrycook  in  the  Kue  Vivienne, 
who  excelled  in  cream  tarts  and  supplied  the  mansion  of  Prince  Tal- 
leyrand therewith,  dating  &om  that  moment,  be  saw  his  way  clearly 
for  the  future  and  discovered  his  vocation. 

Shortly  after  entering  his  seventeenth  year  he  quitted  these  great 
pastry-housee,  in  which  ha  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  hia 
designs  of  miique  confectionery  termed  extraordinaireB,  in  order 
to  superintend  solely^and  dinners.  *  That  was  sufficient  to  occnpy 
the  whole  of  my  time,'  be  telU  as  in  bis  memoirs ;  '  t  ooctdnued  to 
raise  myself  higher  and  higher,  and  I  gained  a  great  deal  of  money. 
The  envious  were  jealous  of  me,  a  poor  working  lad,  and  since  then 
'  I  have  found  mys^  a  butt  for  the  attacks  of  not  a  few  small  pastry- 
-  cooks  who  will  have  much  to  achieve  ere  they  stand  where  I  do.' 
Car^me  is  perhaps  the  only  man  of  his  time  whose  &me  has  remained 
undisputed. 

The  process  of  decadence  in  culinary  science  has  been  steadily 
going  on  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  secretary  of  the 
late  cordon  hleu,  M.  A.  Gtu4me,  bewailed  in  a  letter  to  Joles  Jsnin, 
written  some  months  after  the  death  of  his  master,  the  departure  of 
so  many  good  vvveara. 

It  most  be  owned  (he  SEiid),  althcngh  it  ooets  oa  much,  tiie  ganrmands 
^Usappeiir  still  Gaster  than  the  great  poets.  The  beet  tables  have  been  over- 
turned by  death,  or  by  revolutions  wone  than  death.  In  oar  days,  O 
profanatioii  I  we  have  been  preeent  at  the  disperaon  by  sale  in  lots  of  Uie 
most  celebrated  Farisian  cellarB.  Those  even  who  had  collected  them — 
those  precioas  fonntaina  of  gaiety,  wit,  and  humonr — let  us  add,  of  the  love 
4)f  nuuikind — those  same  peiaona  admitted  into  their  dishonoured  cellars 
the  prt^etrional  taster  to  ascertain  how  much  money  they  would  fetch.  The 
generous  wines,  the  divine  liquor  destined  for  fiimidB,  literati,  lovely  wom^ 
and  the  gentle  joys  of  tJie  domestic  hearth,  the  sordid  owner  has  caused  to 
be  sold  for  the  sske  of  mmlriTig  a  profit  by  them  [  Drawn  from  their  ob- 
aourity  and  peaceful  repose,  those  divea  boateiUa,  still  covered  in  their 
diaphanous  mantles,  woven  hj  Ute  spider  or  the  &ine8  of  Bordeaux,  Macon, 
or  C6tB  B^tie,  seem  to  say, '  Whither  are  we  going ! '  Afflicting  sight ! 
melancholy  decadence  I  Downfall  of  the  culinary  empire  I  Yet  once  more 
it  is  high  time  for  adepts  to  restore  true  traditions  to  their  primitive  luaiours. 
liay  your  labonrs  recall  to  !^ance  that  great  art  which  is  being  lost  1^ 
abeyuue,  that  art  which  contains  all  the  elegancies,  the  oourteaieB,  with- 
out which  alt  the  rest  are  useless  and  lost ;  the  hospitable  art  par  exctl- 
&noe,  which  employs  with  an  equal  success  all  the  most  excellent  productions 
of  earth,  air,  and  watets ;  the  ox  of  the  meadow'  and  the  lark  c^  the  corn- 
field ;  fire  and  ice ;  the  golden  pheasant  and  the  potato ;  &uita  and  flowers ; 
gold,  porcelain,  and  gtaoefol  painting ;  the  art  of  the  four  seasons  (^  the 
year,  of  the  four  ages  of  man's  existence ;  the  sole  paanon  of  all  that  loaves 
behind  it  nmther  chagrin  nor  remorse. 

Moch  has  been  said  about  Tslleyrand'a  table,  and  many  things 
inoorreeUy.  Amongst  others^  that  the.  Prince-bishop  was  of  oponion 
tJiat  a  wholeBome  and  well-studied  kitchen  diould  tend  to  fortify 
heaIth.aQd -to  keep  <^  serious  maladies.    And  the  fact  of  the  good 
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health  he  enjoyed  during  the  last  forty  years  of  his  life  affords  a 
strong  argument  in  &vout  of  that  dictum.  All  that  was  illustrious 
in  Europe,  political,  erudite,  and  artistic,  as  well  as  great  generals, 
ministeie,  diplomatists,  poets,  found  seat^  at  his  sumptuous  board,  and 
without  exception  everyone  owned  that  thereat  was  to  be  found  the 
highest  refinement  of  culinary  art  allied  with  a  hospitality  the  most 
unbounded. 

The  Prince  went  every  year  to  drink  the  waters  at  Bourboo 
d'Archambault,  which  had  a  salutary  influence  upon  his  health; 
thence  he  repaired  to  his  magnificent  chateau  of  Valen9ay,  where  he 
kept  open  table  to  the  celebrities  of  Europe.  At  Paris  his  dinner- 
hour  was  eight  o'clock ;  in  the  country  he  dined  at  five,  and  in  fine 
weather  he  afterwards  walked  out.     On  returning  to  the  house  the 

-  silent  game  of  whist  was  played,  and,  that  over,  Talleyrand  retired  to 
his  cabinet  and  there  fell  asleep.  His  flatterers  then  said  that  he 
was  absorbed  in  his  Teflections. 

When  eighty  the  active-minded  veteran  diplomatist  devoted  an 
hour  every  morning  to  a  discussion  with  bis  cook  upon  the  ordre  dv, 
jouT  of  the  menu  for  dinner — the  only  repast  he  took  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  for  in  the  morning  before  he  began  work  he  merely 
drank  two  or  three  cupa  of  camomile  tea.  Bonche  or  Bouche-S^he, 
who  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  CondS  &mily,  and  who  was  noted 
for  the  savour  and  succulence  of  his  good  cheer,  was  charged  with 
the  duty  of  appointing  the  kitchens  of  the  Prince's  establishments 
at  Paris  and  Valen^ay.  It  was  he  who  produced  those  &mous  din- 
ners at  the  Affaires  Etrang^res  that  became  classic,  and  were  so 
continually  imitated.  The  Prince  placed  the  utmost  confidence  in 
Bouche,  and  allowed  him  carte  blanche  in  the  matter  of  expenditure, 
and  accepted  all  he  did  with  a  good  grace.     Bouche  died  in  the 

'  Prince's  service,  his  first  post  of  chef  having  been  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  unfortunate  Princess  de  Lamballe,  and  Talleyrand's 
kitchen  was  only  a  continuation  of  that  of  the  house  of  Cond^.  For 
a  long  period  it  was  he  who  selected  head  cooks  for  great  foreign 


The  menu  of  a  '  diner  maigre '  given  by  Prince  Talleyrand  in 
honour  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  is  worth  noting,  and  does  great 
credit  to  the  invention  and  resources  of  the  chef: — 

Fonr  soaps :  Siz  ^  la  Cr^ ;  potage  aox  laitues  nouvelles ;  potage  de 
filets  de  soles;  potage  de  quenelles  de  carpes  aiuc  champignons.  Foor 
relevfe :  Filets  de  carreleta  k  la  Orly ;  rissoles  de  poisson  i.  rallemsnde ; 
attelets  de  goujons  pan^ ;  croquettes  de  saumoD  anx  trufies.  Four  grosses 
piicee :  Cupe  k  la  polonaise;  turbot  k  la  hoUandsise  ;  hure  d'eetnigeon 
an  Tin  de  Champagne ;  brochet  k  la  lUgenoe.  Sixteen  entr^  :  Plies  X  la 
boorgaisnonne  ;  vol-au-vent  de  laitancee  de  csrpee ;  bondins  de  poisaon  aa 
beorre  a'^crevisaes ;  dames  de  saamon  k  la  vtoitienne ;  aalade  de  homards 
k  la  proven^ale;  escalopes  de  cabiUaud  k  lahollandaiae;  pfltit»'p&Ue  de 
fileto  de  soles  k  la  B6cfaamel ;  roogete  grillis,  sanoe  k  I'italietme ;  papillotea 
d'aioMB  k  la  Hnxelles;  petites  tiipyiia  de  nooiUes  anx  crevettes;  filets  de 
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soles  4  la  bayonnaise  ;  turban  de  merlana  i  la  Conti ;  vives  grill^es,  mice 
anx  tomatee ;  perches  a  la  bayonnaise ;  caiaae  d'haitres  et  de  laitancm.  i 
I'italieDDe;  ptlt^  chand  d'anguUlee  i  I'ancieiine;  bonne  morue  an  gratin. 
Four  groeBes  pieces  d'entremete  :  Buisaon  d'^creviBBea  nonnandee ;  poupeGn 
glacS  nu  four ;  gfiteau  au  riz  souffle ;  buieson  de  trufiee.  Four  plats  de 
rSts  :  Truite  aa  bleu ;  plongeona  de  Seine ;  saroellea  au  citron ;  merlana 
frits,  pante  &  I'anglaise.  Sixteen  entremets :  Gelee  de  marasqiun,  csofs  i 
la  Daupbine;  cardes  &  la  poulette;  g^noises  pralinto;  plongeons  bardte 
d'anguillea;  tartelettes  de  pommes  glactes;  ^pinarda  au  jus;  c^leri  i  la 
Bechamel ;  cr^me  fran^aise  au  c^drst ;  ^mage  bavaroia  aux  framboisee  ; 
patates  d'Espsfpie  &  la  mattre  d'bdtel ;  champignons  k  I'espagnole^  gfiteavx 
4  la  d'Artois  ;  choux  glac^  an  cardinal ;  laituee  farcies  i  reesence  d'otur- 
geon ;  ceufa  broaill6s  an  veijus  muacat ;  gelie  d'orange  monl6e.  Six  a»- 
8iett«s  volantw  de  sonffl^  ii  U  Tanille ;  forty-eight  aasiettes  de  dessert 

The  tniisine  of  Louis  XIV.'b  time  was  nice,  eumptaouH,  and  sub- 
stantial. The  Grand  Monarque  vas  a  prodigious  eater ;  and  a 
suspicion  only  of  the  degree  of  delicacy  to  which  the  art  could  reach 
at  the  table  of  the  Cond^  had  then  dawned.  It  was  under  the 
fiegent,  Philippe  d'Orl^ans,  to  his  petite  soupera,  to  the  cooks  he 
formed,  whom  he  paid  and  treated  so  royally  and  so  politely,  that 
the  eighteenth  century  was  indebted  for  its  excellent  cookeiy.  That 
happy  and  fecund  promoter  of  conviviality  and  good  humour — that 
science  which  we  may  well  and  truly  call  the  gay  science — awshened 
men's  wit  by  stimulating  it  to  the  keenest  point,  French  oonversfr- 
tion,  which  soon  became  the  model  for  European  conversation,  found, 
from  midnight  to  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  its  highest  perfection  at 
table.  The  great  social  questions  which  then  presented  themselves  ex- 
tended the  circle  of  conversation  to  the  great  social  questions  that  had 
been  agitated  in  preceding  centuries,  and  were  resumed  on  a  wider 
scale  and  with  a  stronger  grasp,  with  more  enlightenment  and  greater 
profundity,  by  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Diderot,  Helvetius,  and  d'Alem- 
bert,  whilst  the  elegancies  of  the  cwitine  passed  to  CondS,  Soubise, 
Richelieu,  and  Talleyrand.  And  then,  0  immense  progress  1  one 
could,  at  a  good  restaurateur's,  dine  for  twelve  francs  as  well  as  at 
M.  de  Talleyrand's  table,  and  better  than  at  that  of  Camfaac^r^, 

The  long  reign  of  Louis  XV.  was  monotonous  as  regarded  the 
kitchen,  M.  de  Bichelieu  alone  produced  some  variety  over  the 
ordinary  sameness  of  those  perfumes,  flowers,  and  &uits  which  were 
resorted  to  as  accessories.  He  invented  the  pudding  4  la  Richelieu 
aod  the  bayonnaise,  which  French  restaurateurs  persist  in  calling 
Mahonnaises,  under  pretext  that  they  had  been  first  produced  on  the 
eve  or  the  morrow  of  the  capture  of  Port  Mahon,  Neither  must  we 
omit  to  place  beside  those  dishes  the  B^hamel  sauce  and  Soubise 
cutlets.  This  period  appears  so  much  the  longer  &om  having  suc- 
ceeded that  vivacious  epoch  presided  over  by  the  Regent,  when  every- 
body was  youthful  and  possessed  of  wit  and  good  digestion.  One  of 
the  Duke's  faults  was  that  he  was  too  good-natured.  Nothing  made 
him  angry,  nothing  displeased  him.  His  levity  was  such  Uiat  he 
turned  everything  into  pleasantly.  TheRegencywasthegayest  «podi 
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of  the  ^y  FVenoh  nation,  when  during  some  seven  or  eight  years 
3>eople  lived  only  to  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry.  But,  alas  I  the  heavy 
reckoning  for  all  that  tsame  in  the  next  reign. 

According  to  the  worthy  M.  Grand  Manche,  c^/  dl  the  kitchens 
of  the  sordid  arch-chancellor  Cambac^rda,  who  was  daily  in  the  habit 
of  checking  sharply  the  dinner  expenses,  the  master  of  the  house 
DHght  to  say  nothing,  eee  nothing,  about  the  cost  of  a  first-iate 
dinner,  but  simply  trust  to  the  skill  and  probity  of  his  cook  for  the 
result.  It  is  a  delicate  point,  but  the  illustrious  Talleyrand,  Car^me 
tells  us, '  acted  upon  those  principles,  and  they  are  those  of  good 
taste,  and  were  those  of  all  the  great  gentlemen  whom  I  have  serred ; 
Castlereagh,  George  IV.,  the  Emperor  Alexander,  &c  Bat  Cam- 
bac^r^'  he  adds,  'was  never  an  epicure  in  the  proper  acceptation  of 
the  word  ;  he  was  bora  simply  a  gross  and  voracious  eater.' 

It  is  said  that  Louis  XVIII.  in  his  elaborate  banquets,  and  even 
in  his  ttto-d-t6t«  dinners  with  M.  d'Avaray,  exhausted  the  secrets  of 
the  most  refined  luxury.  The  cutlets  were  not  cooked  simply  on  the 
grill,  but  between  two  other  cutlets ;  the  task  being  left  to  those 
before  whom  the  tid-bit  was  placed  of  opening  that  marvellotta 
cassolette,  whence  suddenly  escaped  at  once,  to  the  delight  of  the 
smse  both  of  taste  and  smell,  the  most  delicate  gravy  and  perfume. 
Ortolans  were  cooked  in  the  bellies  of  partridges  capitonnia  with 
truffles,  so  that  sometimes  his  Majesty  hesitated  for  an  instant  or  two 
between  the  delicate  bird  and  the  perfumed  vegetable. 

The  first  dinner  of  Louin  XVIII.  at  Compidgne  in  1814,  which 
happened  to  be  a  'diner  maigre,'  consisted  of  four  soups  and  one 
hundred  different  dishes — no  meat  of  any  kind  —and  eighty  kinds  of, 
dessert.     '  Excusez  du  pea.' 

There  was  a  committee  of  taste  which  presided  over  the  fruit 
destined  to  appear  upon  the  royal  table,  and  M.  Petit-Radel,  librarian 
of  the  Institut,  was  the  peach-taster.  One  day  a  gardener  of  Mont- 
reuil,  having  obtained,  by  a  scientific  combination  of  grafts,  some 
peaches  of  a  surpassingly  fine  sort,  was  very  desirous  that  they  should 
be  presented  to  Louis  XVIII. ;  but  it  was  necessary  that  they  should 
be  first  passed  by  the  sworn  taster.  He  repaired,  therefore,  to  the 
library  of  the  Institut  and  inquired  for  M.  Petit -Radel,  carrying  with 
him  a  plate  containing  four  magnificent  peaches. 

He  encountered  some  little  difficulty.  The  librarian  was  much 
pressed  to  despatch  certain  work  hurriedly  wanted.  The  gardener 
was  importunate,  but  only  requesting  that  he  might  be  allowed  to 
pass  the  plate  with  the  peaches  and  his  fore-arm -within  the  door. 
Aroused  fay  this  contention,  M.  Fetit-Badel  opened  his  eyes,  which 
had  beatifically  closed  over  a  Gothic  manuscript.  At  the  sight  of  such 
tempting  fruit,  he  could  not  help  exclaiming  with  delight,  *Oome 
in  I  come  in  I ' 

The  gardener  announced  the  object  of  his  visit,  and  the  jubilation 
of  a  gastronomer  spread  itself  over  the  features  of  the  adept,  who, 
stretching  himself  in  his  easy  chair,  with  crossed  legs  and  folded 
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handB,  prepared,  after  a  gentle  pulling  of  himself  together,  indicated 
by  a  eignificant  movement  of  the  shoulderB,  for  the  important  judg- 
ment required  of  him.  Our  gardener  asked  for  a  Bilver  knife,  cat 
one  of  the  peaches  in  quarters  at  random,  stuck  a  slice  on  the  point 
of  the  knife,  and  gaily  presented  it  to  M.  Fetit-Badel's  lips,  saying, 
*Taete  the  juice.' 

With  closed  eyes,  impaasive  brow>  full  of  the  importance  of  bis 
function,  M.  Petit-Radel  tasted  the  juice  without  saying  a  word. 
Anxiety  was  visible  in  the  gardener's  eyes,  when,  after  two  or  three 
minut^,  those  of  the  judge  reopened. 

'  Crood !  very  good  I  friend,'  were  the  only  words  he  vouchsafed. 
Whereupon  a  second  slice  was  presented  like  the  first;  only  the 
gardener  said,  in  a  more  assured  tone,  *  Tasf e  tA«  j)uZj>.' 

The  same  silence,  the  same  gravity,  on  the  part  of  the  sage  gou> 
mand ;  but  this  time  the  movement  of  the  mouth  was  more  sensible, 
for  he  was  chewing.  At  length,  after  an  inclination  of  the  head, 
*  Ah  I  very  good  1  very  good  I '  said  he.  It  might  have  been  thought 
that  the  superiority  of  ^e  peach  had  been  established,  and  cTeiything 
said  that  was  needed.     Not  so. 

'  Tasti  Me  aroma^  said  the  gardener. 

The  aroma  was  found  to  he  worthy  of  the  pulp  and  the  juice. 
Then  the  gardener,  who  had  passed  by  degrees  from  the  attitude  of 
a  suppliant  to  that  of  a  triumpher,  presented  the  last  slice,  and  with 
a  tinge  of  pride  and  satisfaction,  which  he  was  unable  longer  te 
concf^ — 

'  Now,'  said  he, ' taste  the  whole' 

Needless  to  say  that  this  last  mouthful  had  the  same  success  as 
the  others.  His  eyes  humid  with  emotion,  a  smile  wreathing  his 
lips,  M.  Petit-Radfj  jumped  up  with  effusive  joy,  and  taking  the 
gardener  by  both  hands,  with  the  same  effusion  he  might  have  shown 
for  an  artist — 

'  Ah !  mon  ami,'  said  he,  '  it  is  perfection.  I  compliment  you 
sincerely  upon  your  skill,  and  from  to-morrow  your  peaches  shall  be 
served  upon  the  King's  table.' 

Louis  XVIII,  indulged  in  no  illusions  ;  he  regretted  to  observe  tie 
disappearance  of  delicate  eating.  *  Doctor,'  said  he  one  day  to  Corvi* 
sart, '  gastronomy  is  declining,  and  with  it  the  last  remains  of  the  old 
civilisation.'  The  Bourbon  king  was  a  dainty  eater,  and  had  pro- 
found contempt  for  hie  brother  Louis  XVI.,  a  voracious  devourer  of 
every  kind  of  food,  who,  in  eating,  accomplished  not  an  intellectusi 
or  rational,  but  simply  an  animal  operation. 

When,  on  August  10, 1792,  after  the  massacre  of  his  Swiss  guards 
and  nobles,  the  King  sought  refuge  with  the  Convention,  they  pat 
him  in  the  box — not  the  shorthand  writer's,  for  there  was  no  sach 
functionary  at  that  time,  but  of  the  person  whose  duty  it  was  to 
render  an  account  of  the  sitting.  Scarcely  had  the  ill-starred  French 
King  taken  his  seat  therein  when  he  became  hungry,  and  requested 
that  something  to  eat  might  be  instantly  brought  him.    The  Queen 
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insisted  that  he  ehould  not  exhibit  such  a  strange  example  of  thought- 
leBBoess  aod  gluttony,  but,  as  there  was  no  way  of  bringing  him  to 
reason,  a  roast  fowl  was  placed  within  his  reach,  which  he  at  oaoe 
greedily  attacked  without  appearing  to  disquiet  himself  about  the 
serious  contingency  of  his  own  life  or  death  then  under  discusgion. 
What  did  it  matter  to  him  ?  He  was  alive.  '  I  think,  therefore  I 
live,'  said  Deecartes.  '  I  live,  therefore  I  eat,'  said  Ijoois  XVI.  The 
repast  went  on  until  not  a  scrap  of  fowl  nor  a  morsel  of  bread  was 
lea. 

The  heaviest  complaints  of  Louis  XVI.  and  those  in  his  service, 
whilst  confined  in  the  Temple,  were  directed  against  the  restriction 
set  upon  his  meals. 

Society  generally  models  itself  after  the  example  set  by  the  head 
of  the  State.  Napoleon  was  not  a  gourmand,  but  he  mshed  tiiat 
every  great  functionary  of  the  Empire  should  be  one.  *  Keep  a  good 
table,*  said  he ; '  spend  more  than  your  appointments ;  incur  debts ;  I 
will  pay  them.'     And,  in  fact,  he  did  pay  ^em. 

That  which  probably  prevented  Bonaparte  ixom  becoming  a 
gourntand  was  the  idea  which  constantly  pursued  him  that  towards 
thirty-five  or  forty  he  would  become  ob^.  Far  &om  having  en- 
riched the  gastronomic  repertory,  one  dish  only  is  due  to  him  among 
all  hia  victories — the  jsou/ef  a  to  Marengo.  The  historic  pould  was 
first  fried  in  oil,  owing  to  Napoleon's  cook  being  for  the  moment  short 
of  batter.  He  diank  very  little  vine,  always  Bordeaux  or  Bui^undy ; 
he  however  preferred  the  latter,  and  Chambertin  above  all  other 
growths.  After  breakfast,  as  after  dinner,  he  took  a  cup  of  coffee. 
He  was  irregular  with  his  meals,  ate  fast  and  badly ;  but  therein  was 
perceptible  that  absolute  will  which  he  brought  to  everything ;  so 
soon  as  appetite  made  itself  felt,  it  must  be  satisfied ;  and  bis  table 
service  was  so  appointed  that  anywhere,  or  at  any  hour,  he  could  find 
a  fowl,  cutlets,  and  coffee  ready  for  him. 

He  breakfasted  in  his  bed-room  at  ten  o'clock,  inviting  almost 
always  those  who  happened  to  be  near  him.  Bourrienne,  his  secre- 
tary, during  the  four  or  five  years  he  was  with  him,  never  saw  him 
partake  of  more  than  two  dishes  at  a  meal. 

One  day  the  Emperor  asked  why  bia  table  was  never  served  with 
crepmettes  de  cochon  (a  rago\it  made  of  hashed  meat  mixed  with 
morsels  or  fringes  of  pork).  Dunand,  the  Emperor's  maitre  d'h&td, 
remained  for  an  instant  staggered  by  the  question,  and  replied, '  Sire, 
that  which  is  indigestible  is  not  gastronomic'  An  officer  present 
added, '  Your  Majesty  cannot  eat  crepinettes  and  work  inmi^liately 
aftenrards.'  *  Bah !  bah  I  idle  tales ;  I  shall  work  for  all  thaL' 
'  Sire,'  Dunand  then  said, '  your  Majesty  shall  be  obeyed  at  breakfast 
to-morrow.'  And  next  day  the  head  tnaitre  d'k6td  of  the  Tuileries 
served  up  the  required  dish,  only  that  the  crepinettea  were  made  with 
slices  of  parbidge,  a  difference  unperceived  by  the  Emperor,  who  ate 
with  great  relish.  '  Your  dish  is  excellent,  and  I  compliment  you 
upon  it.* 
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A  month  aft«r — it  was  towards  th«  epoch  of  the  rupture  with  the 
Court  of  Frtusia — Dunand  inecribed  crepinettes  upon  the  menu  and 
presented  them  at  breakfast.  On  that  day  Murat  and  Beasidre  w&« 
to  have  break^ted  at  the  palace ;  but  urgent  buainesa  had  called 
them  away  from  PariB.  The  dejeuTter  was  composed  of  ax  dishes, 
upon  which  were  veal  cutlets,  fish,  fowls,  game,  an  entremets,  v^;e- 
tables,  and  boiled  eggs. 

The  Emperor  had  just  swallowed  after  bis  wont,  in  a  second,  seve- 
ral spoonfuls  of  Boup,  when,  hastily  removing  the  nearest  cover,  he  dis- 
covered bis  favourite  dish.  With  contracted  features  he  rose  tiom  bis 
chair,  at  the  same  time  pushing  back  the  table  with  such  violence  as 
to  overthrow  all  that  was  on  it  upon  a  magnificent  Ispahan  carpet ; 
shaking  his  arms  as  he  withdrew,  raising  his  voice,  and  dashing  the 
doors  of  his  cabinet  one  against  the  other. 

M.  Dunand  stood  as  thunderstruck  and  rooted  to  the  floor,  mo- 
tionless and  shattered  like  the  beautiful  porcelain  service.  'Wliat 
hurricane  had  blown  over  the  palace  ?  The  carvers  were  trembling, 
the  scared  footmen  had  fled,  and  the  bewildered  mait/re  <rh6tel  at 
length  hurried  away  to  consult  the  grand  marshal  of  the  palace  and 
invoke  his  kind  interposition. 

Duroc,  in  his  perfect  self-possession,  appeared  cold  and  baugfaty, 
but  he  was  neither  one  nor  the  other ;  he  listened  therefore  to  the 
account  of  the  scene  of  the  break&st.  When  he  had  heard  all  about 
it,  he  smiled  and  said  to  Dunand  :  '  You  do  not  know  the  Emperor ; 
if  you  will  take  my  advice,  you  will  b^n  immediately  to  prepare  his 
d^eaner  again  and  the  dish  of  crepinettes ;  you  go  for  nothing  in 
this  smaah ;  some  bothering  business  is  alone  the  cause  of  it.  When 
the  Emperor  has  arranged  it,  he  will  ask  you  for  his  breakfast.* 

The  poor  maltre  d^hdtd  needed  no  entreaty,  and  therefore 
hastened  to  put  the  second  repast  into  ezecation.  Dunand  carried  it 
as  fotas  the  door,  and  Roustan  served  it.  Kot  seeing  his  zealous  ser- 
vant at  his  elbow,  Napoleon  inquired  mildly  and  vivaciously  what  had 
become  of  him  and  why  he  did  not  serve  up  the  breakfast.  He  was 
summoned  and  reappeared  with  a  blanched  visage,  carrying  in  his 
trembling  hands  a  magnificent  roast  fowl.  The  Emperor  smiled  gr^ 
ciously  upon  him  and  ate  a  wing  of  the  capon  and  a  little  of  the  cre- 
pinettes, and  afterwards  highly  praised  the  dimmer ;  them  making  a 
agn  for  Dunand  to  come  forward,  he  touched  him  several  timee  on  the 
<^eek,  saying  with  some  emotion :  '  Monsieur  Dunand,  you  are  happier 
in  being  my  rmaUre  tVkdtel  than  I  am  in  being  ruler  of  this  coontry.* 
And  he  finished  his  breakfast  in  silence,  his  countenance  revealing 
deep  mental  agitation. 

T?apoleon,  when  campaigning,  frequently  mounted  on  honeback 
early  in  the  morning  and  remained  in  the  saddle  throughout  the  day. 
Care  was  then  taken  to  place  in  one  of  bis  holsters  bread  and  wine, 
and  in  the  other  a  roast  fowl.  He  generally  shared  bis  provisions 
with  one  of  his  officers  still  worse  provided  than  himself. 

The  influence  of  his  first  Citoyen-Directenr  Banas,  who,  in  what- 
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taevet  eironmstance  it  might  be,  &t«  always  slowly  and  quietly,  did  not 
make  itself  felt  in  his  master's  case.  Bairaa,  who  was  called  the 
*beau  Bairas,'  at  his  select  dinners  took  partictdar  care  of  the  ladies. 
Affixed  to  a  7?ienu  signed  with  bis  own  name,  there  is  a  curious  note 
to  that  efieot. 

Caste  Dinatoibe  pour  la  Table  du  Citojen-Direoteuret  G^n^ral  Bairas 
le  D^cadi  30  Flortel.     Twelve  persons. 

Fotage  aux  petdto  oignona  ft  la  ci-devant  mimme.  Belev£ :  Tron^on 
d'evtnTgeon  i  la  broche.  Entr^  :  Saat^  de  file<»  de  turbot  k  I'homme  de 
confianoe,  ci-devant  maltre  d'hStel ;  angoillea  ft  la  tartars ;  concombres 
&rcis  ft  la  moSlle ;  vol-au-vent  de  blanc  de  volaille  ft  la  Bfeh&mel ;  d-devaut 
Saint-Pierre,  mnce  anx  cfipns;  filets  de  perdrix  en  anneaox.  Plata  de 
rdt :  Gonjons  dn  d^partement ;  carpe  an  court-bouillon.  Enbiemeta :  (£n& 
ft  la  neige ;  betteraves  blanches,  saut^ea  au  janibon ;  gelte  au  mad6re ; 
beignets  de  crime  ft  la  fleur  d'orange  ;  lentiUes  ft.  la  ci-devant  Beiue ;  cola 
d'artlchauts  i  la  ravigote ;  salade  de  c6Ieri  en  remoulade. 

The  note  in  Bairaa'  hand  runs — 

Too  much  fiah ;  strike  out  the  gudgeons.  The  rest  will  do.  Don't 
forget  again  to  place  cushions  upon  the  chairs  for  the  eiloyennts  Tallien, 
Tahna,  Beanharnais,  Hainguerlot,  and  Mirande.  For  five  o'clock  sharp. 
Get  the  icee  from  VelonL     I  won't  have  any  others. 

Babras. 


Has  the  gallantry  of  Bairas  reflected  injurionaly  upon  his  reputa- 
tion ?  From  the  fact  of  the  ladies  having  taken  him  under  their  pro- 
tection, instead  of  the  Director  and  the  Qeneral  he  has  remained 
known  as  the  elegant  beau  Barras.  Of  his  corruption,  of  the  millions 
he  purloined  irom  France,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  how  much 
absolution  is  there  hidden  under  those  words :  ■  Place  cushions  upon 
the  chairs  of  the  dioyennea  Tallien,  Talma,  Beauhamais,  Hainguerlot, 
and  Mirande.' 

Through  fiiilure  of  his  digestive  powers,  the  veteran  goormand 
was  at  last  reduced  to  dining  off  a  single  dish :  over  a  plate  filled  with 
bread,  crumbled  by  rasping,  a  leg  of  mutton  was  scored  into  above 
tiiel»read,  until  it  became  inundated  with  gravy.  That  alone  formed 
Barras*  dinner. 

Amongst  the  last  disciples  of  the  god  Gastei  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  discipline  their  gastronomy  at  the  dining-tables  of  Louis 
Philippe's  ministers,  may  be  mentioned  such  wits  as  Veron,  Nestor 
Roqueplan,  Vieil  Gastei,  Sage,i  de  Beauvoir,  £c.  Only  the  first-named 
among  them,  Dumas  tells  us,  was  rich  enough  or  gained  money  enough 
— which  came  very  nearly  to  the  same  thing — to  make  himself  an 
eater  cPanciemie  rodie,  that  is  to  say  a  gastronome.  The  others  took  a 
middle  coune :  not  being  rich  enough  to  devote  themselves  to  gastro- 
nomy, they  became  gourmets  or  gourmands.  Lastly,  those  who  gained 
money  by  fits  and  starts,  according  as  a  vaudeville  succeeded  or  they 
began  a  series  of  artit^  in  a  journal,  became  viveurs.  Still,  the 
custom  of  giving  dinners  and  suppers  was  so  far  lost  among  that  class 
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of  Frenchmen,  the  same  writer  records,  that  not  on  a  single  occanon 
did  the  idea  occur  to  any  one  of  those  men  of  mi  intelligence  bo 
elevated,  charming,  and  cultivated,  of  forming  a  dinner-p&rty ;  and  he 
sdda,  *  I  do  not  believe  that  even  once  they  aSi  met  together  for  that 
purpose.' 

D^saugiers,  on  dying,  had  carried  with  him  to  the  tomb  the  key 
of  the  last  choice  cellar. 

'  I  remember,  however,'  says  the  author  of  '  Monte  Christo,' '  an 
anecdote  which  proves  that  there  remained  amongst  ub  some  worthy 
BuccesBors  of  the  Grimods  and  de  CuBsyB.' 

The  Vicomte  de  Vieil-Castel,  brother  of  Count  Horace  de  Vieil- 
Gastel,  one  of  the  most  refined  gourmets  of  his  time,  started  one  day, 
at  a  party  composed  one  half  of  artists  and  the  other  half  of  menof 
fashion,  the  following  proposition  :— 

'  A  man  can  by  himaelf  eat  a  dinner  costing  five  bimdied 
francs.' 

'  Impossible  I '  was  the  general  exclamation. 

'  It  must  be  well  understood,'  rejoined  the  Vicomte, '  that  with  the 
word  iat  is  comprised  the  word  drink.' 

'  Parbleu  I '  rejoined  his  hearers, 

'  Very  well !  I  say  that  a  man — and  when  I  say  a  man,  I  do  not 
speak  of  a  carter— I  mean  a  gourmet,  a  disciple  of  Montron  or  de 
Courchamps — very  well !  I  say  a  gourmet,  a  disciple  of  Mention  or 
Courchamps,  can  eat  a  dinner  costing  five  hundred  francs.' 

'  You,  for  instance  ? ' 

*  I,  or  any  other  man.' 
'  Would  you  ? ' 

'  Certainly.' 

'I  will  put  down  the  five  hundred  &ancs,'  said  one  of  those 
present.     '  Now,  let  us  thoroi^hly  understand  the  condilionB.' 

'  Nothing  can  he  more  simple  to  understand,  I  will  dine  at  the 
GafS  da  Paris,  and  arrange  my  carte  as  I  choose,  and  I  will  eat  at 
dinner  what  will  cost  five  hundred  francs.' 

'  Without  leaving  anything  on  plate  or  diBh  ? ' 

'  Only  the  bones.' 

'  And  when  shall  the  wager  come  off? ' 

'  To-morrow,  if  you  like.' 

'  And  then  you  will  take  no  breakfast  ? '  asked  one  of  the  party. 

*  I  shall  take  my  usual  break&st.' 

'  Agreed.     To-morrow,  at  aeren  o'clock,  at  the  Caf6  de  Paris.' 

After  this  conversation  the  Vicomte  went  to  dine,  as  was  his 
custom,  at  that  fashionable  restaurant,  and  after  dinner,  in  order  not 
to  be  influenced  bygnawings  of  the  Btomaoh,  the  Vicomte  set  to  work 
to  arrange  the  morrow's  bill  of  &re. 

The  maiire  d'hdtel  was  summoned.  It  was  mid-winter.  The 
Vicomte  required  plenty  of  fruit,  and  early  fruit.  He  asked  for 
game,  but  all  sportmg  was  temporarily  suspended. 

The  maitre  i^k6td  requested  to  be  allowed  eight  days. 
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The  dinner  was  therefore  put  off  for  eight  daye.  It  was  artanged 
that  the  iimpiieB  should  dine  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  Vicomte's 
tahle. 

The  time  allowed  for  dinner  was  two  hours — from  seven  o'clook 
till  nine. 

The  Vicomte  might  talk  or  not,  as  he  pleased. 

At  the  hour  appointed  de  Vieil-Caatel  made  his  appearance, 
bowed  to  the  umpiree,  and  seated  himself. 

The  bill  of  &Te  was  a  mystery  to  his  adversaries ;  the  pleasure 
of  a  surprise  was  reserved  for  them.  The  Vicomte  unfolded  his 
serviette. 

TwAvK  dozen  of  Oatevd  oysters  were  served  up,  togethw  with 
half  a  bottle  of  Johanni^erg. 

The  Vicomte  exhibited  a  good  appetite;  he  called  for  another 
dozen  of  Ostend  oysters  and  another  half-bottle  of  the  same  cm. 

Next  came  a  basin  of  swaUoia-Tieet-soup,  which  the  Vicomte 
poured  into  a  bowl  and  drank  off  at  a  drau^t. 

*  IHa  foi,  gentlemen,'  said  he, '  I  feel  in  the  vein  to-day,  and  have 
a  mind  to  indulge  in  a  whim.' 

'  Do  so,  pardieii.    You  have  it  all  your  own  way.' 
'  I  doat  upon  beefsteak  and  potatoes.' 
'  Gentlemen,  no  observations,  if  you  please,'  said  a  voice. 
'  Bah !    garfon,'    exclaimed  the    Vicomte,    '  a  beefsteak   and 
potatoes' 

The  gargon,  astonished,  stared  at  the  Vicomte. 

*  Eh  bien,'  said  the  latter,  '  don't  you  understand  ? ' 

'  Si  fait ;  but  I  thought  that  Monsieur  le  Vicomte  bad  completed 
his  metMi.' 

'  True,  but  liiis  is  an  extra  which  I  foncy,  and  for  which  I  shall 
pay  additionally.' 

The  umpires  stared  at  one  another.  The  beefeteak  and  potatoes 
were  brought,  and  duly  devoured  by  the  Vicomte  to  the  very  last 


*  Voi/ons  !  now  for  the  fish.'     The  fish  was  brought. 

*  MessieutB,*  said  the  Vicomte,  '  it  is  a  ferra  from  the  Lake  of 
Geneva.  This  fish  is  only  to  be  found  there;  but  it  is,  however, 
possible  to  procure  it.  When  they  showed  it  me  this  morning  at 
breakfast,  it  was  still  alive.  It  was  brought  from  Geneva  to  Paris 
in  the  lake  water.  I  can  recommend  the  fvrra  to  you — it  is  deli- 
cious eating.' 

Five  minutes  afterwards  there  was  nothing  more  on  tiie  plate 
save  the  backbone  of  the/erra. 

*  The  pheasant,  gar^on!  '  cried  the  Vicomte. 

A  pheasant  stuffed  with  truflles  made  its  appearance. 

'  Mother  bottle  of  Bordeaux,  same  cru.' 

The  second  bottle  was  uncorked. 

The  pheasant  was  despatched  in  ten  minutes. 

'  Monsieur,'  observed  the  gar^on,  '  I  think   you   have   made   a 
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mistake    in  asking  for  the    staffed    pheasant    before  the   soZmis 

'Ah,  pardiou,  that's  trua  1  By  good  luck,  it  is  not  fixed  in  vhat 
order  the  ortolans  shall  be  eaten,  otherwise  I  should  have  lost  the 
wager.     The  salmis  d'ortolana^gar^on.' 

The  aahnis  was  set  before  him. 

There  were  ten  ortoUma,  of  which  the  Vicomte  made  just  ten 
mouthfuls. 

'  Messieurs,'  said  he,  '  my  rnmiu  is  a  very  simple  one.  Now  for 
some  aeparagua,  young  peas,  a  pineapple,  and  some  etrmobaries. 
For  wine,  half  a  bottle  of  Canatantia  and  half  a  boUl«  of  East 
Iiidia  sherry.     After  that,  coffee  and  liqueurs  bien  entendit* 

Each  item  came  in  ita  turn ;  vegetables  and  fruits,  all  weie  con- 
scientiously eaten,  wines  and  liqueurs  drained  to  the  Ia£t  drop. 

The  Vicomte  had  taken  an  hour  and  foiuteen  minutes  to  despatch 
his  dinner. 

'Messieurs,'  said  he,  'hare  matters  beengone  through  loyally?' 

The  umpire  testified  in  the  affirmative. 

*  Gar^on,  the  bill '  (Vaddition  was  not  used  at  that  epoch). 

The  Vicomte  cast  a  glance  sb  the  sum  total,  and  handed  the 
document  to  the  umpires.    It  ran  as  follows  :— 

b.  c. 

Ostend  octets,  twenty-four  dozen 30  „ 

Swatlow-neat  soup 150  „ 

Beefsteak  and  potatoee 2  i, 

/'mra  from  the  I^ke  of  Qeneva 40  » 

Pheasant  with  truffles 40  „ 

Salmis  d'oitolans 50  » 

Asparagus 16  „ 

Peas 12  „ 

Pineapple 24  „ 

Strawberritt 20  „ 

WINBB. 

Johannieiberg,  one  bottle 24    » 

Bordeaux,  grand  cr&,  two  bottles SO    ,. 

Oonstantia,  half  a  bottle 40    „ 

East  India  ahmry,  half  a  bottle 50    „ 

Oafi,  liqueurs I  50 

Total     648  50 

The  addition  was  verified  and  proved  correct.  The  bill  was 
taken  to  the  man  who  had  lost  the  bet,  who  was  dining  in  an  sd' 
joining  room.  He  made  his  appearance  in  some  fire  minutes,  bowed 
to  the  Vicomte,  drew  from  his  pocket  six  notes  of  one  thousand  {aois 
«ach,  and  handed  them  to  the  winner.  That  was  the  amount  of  the 
wager. 

'  Oh  I  Monsieur,'  said  the  Vicomte,  '  there  need  be  no  hurry ; 
perhaps,  moreover,  you  would  desire  to  have  your  revenge.' 
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*  Would  you  gi?e  it  me  ?  * 

'  Certaioly.' 

'When?' 

<  As  soon  as  you  like.' 

The  Tomcity  of  the  Vicomte  de  Vieil-Castel  does  not  single  him 
oat  as  one  of  the  moet  elegant  types  of  the  gastronomy  of  the  epoch, 
for  the  exploit  above  narrated  was  assuredly  an  example  of  gluttony 
pure  and  simple. 

The  increase  of  downright  gluttony  in  the  gay  and  luxurious 
capital,  onoe  so  noted  for  its  superlative  cookery  and  refined  and 
delicate  eating,  is  thus  remarked  upon  by  a  recent  sojourner  in  Paris, 
who  has  known  it  long  and  well : — '  I  have  breakiasted  and  dined  at 
a  restaurant  every  day  for  six  weeks  and  more,  and  rarely  twice  at 
the  same  place ;  and  I  am  continually  asking  myself  whether  I  am 
right  or  wrong  in  the  persuasion,  which  every  day  has  been  growing 
stronger  within  me,  that  the  modem  Parisians  are  a  most  gluttonous 
race,  and  that,  while  the  people  seem  to  eat  and  drink  more  tbau 
ever,  the  art  of  cookery  is  slowly  but  surely  deteriorating  among 
them.*  In  this  opinion  he  is  supported  by  M.  Abraham  Dreyfus,  who, 
in  a  remarkable  article  on  '  Cooks  and  Cookery '  in  the  'XIX°"  Si^le,' 
points  out  that  it  is  every  day  becoming  more  diEBcplt  to  secure  the 
services  of  really  accomplished  cooks,  for  the  reason  that  first-rate 
chtf»  can  always  command  much  larger  salaries  in  Loodoo,  in  Berlin, 
in  Vienna,  and  in  St.  Petersburg,  than  they  can  obtain  in  Paris. 
Again,  the  first-rate  chtfa  plead  that  when  they  enter  the  service  of 
a  restaurateur  whose  customers  are  many  and  hungry,  the  finest 
efforU  of  their  art  are,  through  the  gluttony  of  the  guests,  ill  under- 
stood, if  understood  at  all. 

According  to  M.  Degler^  who,  next  to  Messieurs  Jules  Gouff^ 
and  Urban  Dubois,  is  universslly  acknowledged  to  be  the  first  c^/ 
in  Europe,  the  only  remedy  for  the  evils  under  which  gastronomic 
France  is  suffering  is  the  establishment  of  a  national  school  of 
cookery.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  England  just  now,  when  the 
Aauto  aaifiint  has  so  greatly  declined  in  France,  more  attention  to 
the  science  is  being  given  than  ever.  Now  that  our  country  parsonSr 
under  the  auspices  of  South  Kensington,  having  consented  to  leam  a 
lesson  jrom  the  cooks  and  caterers  there,  are  taking  up  their  parable, 
and  are  inculcating  the  desirableness  of  teaching  cooking  in  village 
schools,  a  hope  is  afforded  that  our  kitchens  as  well  as  our  morals 
may  stand  a  good  chance  of  improvement.  Indeed,  the  influence  of 
cookery  classes  at  South  Kensington  has  already  descended  to  many 
of  them.  Better  leam  to  perform  well  on  the  gridiron  than  thump 
the  piano.  A  bishop  of  our  Church,  being  on  t&  house-committee  of 
his  club  on  an  occasion  of  choosing  a  new  c^/,  discoursed  very 
learnedly,  it  is  recorded,  upon  the  proper  manner  of  boiling  a  potato, 
and  made  it  the  test  of  a  good  cook.  Why  then  should  not  parish 
priests  generally  follow  so  good  an  example  by  indoctrinating  their 
youthful  flock  in  the  simple  elements  of  oulinaiy  practice  along  with 
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the  fimdiuneiital  principles  of  the  Church  Catechism  ?  The  philo- 
sophy of  alimeatation  illustrated  by  the  artistic  •maitk  Jtswvr*  ought 
to  be  a  great  factor  ia  ciyilisation,  and  therefore  we  are  glad  to  find 
that  a  Xational  School  of  Cookery  is  likely  to  be  established  in  Lon- 
don as  a  riyal  in  the  joyous  science  to  be  tanght  shortly  in  the 
Conservatoire  Gulinaire  of  the  gay  city. 

'  The  stomach,'  said  that  renowned  gourmet,  the  Duke  Paaqmer, 
'  is  the  body's  king ; '  and  he  accordingly  ntade  it  the  business  of  Us 
life  to  attend  to  its  reqturements  and  to  homour  its  caprices.  A  gas- 
tronomical  feculty  is  an  integral  part  of  every  civilisation,  and 
'  gastronomy  is  one  of  the  sources  and  stimulant^  of  its  advancing 
stages.  It  helps  to  raise  mankind  above  mere  animal  existence,  and 
in  time  to  gntdnally  transform  the  savage  into  the  cultivated  citizen. 
Simple  food  once  obtained  in  plenty,  he  b^^s  to  long  for  bett», 
mine  varied  and  more  succulent ;  and  with  the  richer  nutriment  he 
learns  by  degrees  to  combine  a  most  delicate  perception  of  the  more 
refined  mysteries  of  the  culinary  art — ^the  abs  abticv,  the  scieiitu 
9CIBNTIABUH. 

SUTHEBLAno  MbiZIB. 
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The  Chansons  de  G-este  :  The  Sons  of  Holand. 

WITBN  in  our  boyhood  we  read  the  early  books  of  Livy,  or  the 
isitial  chapters  of  '  Dr.  Goldsmith's  History  of  Borne,'  with 
what  especial  delight  we  lingered  over  the  achievements  of  the 
fonndera  of  the  Kepubiic.  No  after-figures  in  the  history  were  so 
fine  as  those  l^endaiy  heroes — L.  Junius  Brutus,  Mucius  Scievola, 
and  the  rest.  Even  without  the  help  of  Maeaulay's  Leys  we  should 
have  remembered  how  Horatius  kept  the  bridge  '  in  the  brave  days  of 
old,'  or  how  Clcelia  swam  the  Tiber  to  escape  from  Porsenna's  camp, 
or  how  Sctevola  thrust  his  hand  into  the  fire ;  but  we  might  have  bsA 
but  a  hazy  notion  about  Cannn  or  Zama,  or  Pbilippi  or  Aotiom. 
Indeed,  Cocles  and  Soievola  must  be  acknowledged  on  all  hands  as 
greater  heroes  than  either  Scipio  or  Caesar :  and  if  we  could  feel  as 
eore  of  their  existence  as  we  do  of  the  existence  of  the  conquertos  of 
Carthage  and  of  Gaul,  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  anyone  who  would 
not  first  choose  their  deeds  for  contemplation. 

Sut  the  cold  breath  of  historical  criticism  has  blown  over  these 
fine  personalities,  and  has  withered  them  up.  Lars  Porsenna,  it 
seems,  bo  far  &om  being  daunted  by  that)  heroic  youth  who  thrust 
his  hand  into  the  flame  and  said, '  See  how  much  thy  torments  may 
avail  to  make  a  brave  man  tell  his  secrets ' — so  far  &om  being 
daunted  as  he  ought  to  have  been  by  this  exhibition,  and  turn- 
ing straightway  back  again  and  disbanding  his  army,  did  not,  it 
seems,  ever  turn  away  at  all ;  but  rather  kept  hia  fiice  still  fixed  upon 
'  Eome,  and  to  such  purpose  that  be  presently  took  the  city  and  sacked 
it.  And  history  has  gone  so  far  as  to  raise  a  doubt  whether  there 
ever  was  witnessed  that  memorable  act  of  hand-burning,  or  whether 
the  three  ever  kept  the  bridge  as  they  were  said  to  have  done ; 
whether  Clcelia  did  swim  the  Tiber,  or  Curtius  leap  into  the  gulf, 
and  so  forth  ? 

Are  we  then  on  our  part  to  turn  our  backs  upon  Titus  Livlus  alto- 
gether ?  Or  ought  we  to  try  and  put  these  mythic  histories  through  a 
crucible  of  criticism  in  the  hope  of  extracting  from  them  some  golden 
grains  of  historie  &ot  7  That  was  Niebuhr's  way  of  treating  1^  pre- 
historic l^enda  of  the  Romans.  Grote,  with  Hkmo  of  Greece,  tried  the 
plan  of  merely  turning  his  beck  upon  the  myths,  and  leaving  them  alto- 
gether out  of  account.  I  would  advocate  neither  course.  There  is, 
as  I  deem,  a  value  sufficient  in  these  myths,  pahaps  a  value  not  easy 
to  overestimate.  But  it  is  not  one  that  can  be  given  in  terms  of 
what  we  generally  call  history.  There  are  goldm  grains  in  these 
stories ;  but  they  are  not  gruns  of  actual  faJat.  They  are  not  lies 
neither ;  not  mere  inv^tions.    They  are  myths,  that  is  to  say,  th^ 
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are  beliefs ;  and  mytholo((y  and  belief  hare  a  history  of  their  own 
which  is  not  the  same  thing  as  the  history  of  events.  Thej  have  a 
truth  of  their  own,  but  this  truth  is  not  the  same  thing  as  fact. 

The  truth  of  mythology  is  poetic  truth,  which,  like  poetic  justice 
and  other  things  of  the  like  kind,  never  are  found  in  their  pare  form 
ID  the  record  of  events.  They  exist  only  in  &iiyland  or  in  an  ideal 
world.  Yet  it  would  be  not  too  much  to  claim  for  the  l^endary 
history  of  Rome  that  it  bore  in  its  womb  the  real  history  of  that  city 
which  was  by  time  to  be  brought  to  light.  Nor  in  a  more  general 
sense  is  it  too  much  to  say,  that  the  outline  of  what  a  nation  will  do 
lies  concealed  in  that  ideal  which  primitive  nations  possess  of  what 
their  ancestors  have  done.  Perhaps  with  individuals  it  is  true  like- 
wise that  the  achievemaits  of  the  man  bear  some  proportion  to  tfae 
ambitious  dreams  of  the  boy ;  but,  if  it  is  not  true  of  men,  it  certainly 
is  so  of  nations. 

The  mythic  age  always  precedes  the  historical.  At  a  certain 
period  of  a  nation's  culture  a  moment  arrives  when  the  people  seem 
to  wake  up,  and  for  the  first  time  cast  a  curious  and  observing  eye 
upon  the  world  in  which  they  live.  Then  for  the  first  time  they 
grow  capable  of  recording  events  as  they  actually  happen,  and  not 
merely  of  repeating  old  stories  of  how  things  might  have  happened. 
Then  history  awakes ;  and  then  the  myths  and  legends,  like  ghosts  at 
dawn,  wrap  themselves  in  a  thin  mist  and  flit  away  not  to  retnm ; 
not  to  return  at  any  rata  with  their  old  power.  The  old  tales  are  still 
repeated,  but  no  longer  with  belief.  Losing  that,  they  lose  all  vita- 
lity ;  they  bear  no  offspring,  and  themselves  soon  grow  old  aai 
withered;  the  mythic  age  has  ended.  Europe  fell  into  a  mythic 
sleep  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire ;  and  all  through  those  ages 
which  we  call  the  darkj  it  continued  still  in  that  l^iendaiy  state. 
We  ought  perhaps  to  count  tfae  dawn  of  the  historic  age  to  be^jin 
about  the  time  of  Saint  Louis  and  the  end  of  the  crusades,  when  tba 
wild  excitement  which  the  religious  wars  called  forth,  and  tfae  &iiy 
world  which  th^  had  power  to  create,  faded  from  men's  imaginationB, 
If  the  ending  of  the  crusades  is  to  stand  for  the  ending  of  the  mythic 
era  of  mediaeval  history,  the  fulness  of  the  legendary  age  may  be  placed 
about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  just  before  the  crusades  began. 
Then  arose  that  series  of  poems  celebrating  the  imaginary  deeds  of 
Charlemagne  and  of  his  peers,  which  we  know  under  the  name  of 
the  '  Chansons  de  Geste,'  and  Which  do  in  fact  constitute  the  one 
great  Epic  of  medieval  Christianity.  Every  nation  has  of  neoenty 
its  mythic  age ;  but  it  takes  a  great  nation  and  a  great  occasion  to 
produce  an  epic.  The  early  wars  between  the  Greeks  of  Europe  and 
the  Greeks  of  Asia  had  that  power ;  so  had  the  first  maritime  advoi- 
ture  of  the  Crreek  race.  The  Iliad  is  the  offspring  of  tfae  one  uid  the 
Odyssey  of  the  other.  Theinfant  struggles  of  Rome  may  havegiven  birth 
to  an  epic,  which  has  been  lost  to  us.'    The  third  great  epic  produced 
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among  the  natioDS  of  tlie  West  was  the  Carloviiigisn  cycle  of  poems, 
which  &rose  at  the  lime  of  the  cniaades,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  hegin- 
niag  of  another  contest  between  the  East  and  West,  a  more  deadly 
one  than  any  recorded  in  tlie  Iliad. 

It  is  hy  a  kindly  habit  of  nature  that  any  enterprise  which  is 
nobly  conceived  and  nobly  executed,  even  if  it  fail  in  the  end  for 
which  it  was  undertaken,  does  not  do  so  ignominiously,  but  &1IS|,  if 
&11  it  must,  wrapped  round  with  dignity  like  Ccesar  at  the  foot  of 
Pompey's  statue :  whereas  the  meaner  ages  which  are  incapable  of  great 
ambition  or  of  great  enterprises,  end  their  days  in  sbametui  con- 
tempt and  laughter.  The  last  drama  of  the  Crusades  was  played 
before  Tunis  ;  and  it  was,  doubtless,  not  that  a  losing  cause  shonld 
revive  again,  but  that  the  cause,  being  a  great  one,  should  not,  though 
foredoomed  to  failure,  quit  the  stage  of  history  unbonoured,  that  the 
«plendid  figure  of  St.  Loiub  was  selected  to  grace  this,  its  closing 
scene.  For  the  grandeur  of  the  Crusades  lay  not  in  what  the  cru- 
saders accomplished,  but  in  what  they  tried  to  do.  Theirs  was  not  an 
age  of  exact  knowledge,  but  of  belief;  and  in  all  matters,  &ilure 
thrODgh  excess  of  belief  and  lack  of  knowledge  is  more  successful 
than  tiie  successes  of  knowledge  with  lack  of  belief. 

About  1090,  Peter  the  Hermit  began  his  exhortations  to  the 
Christian  world,  and  his  descriptions  of  the  cruelties  inflicted  on  the 
pilgrims  to  the  Holy  City.  Tluree  years  afterwards,  be  and  Walter 
the  Penniless  collected  together  their  motl^  bands  and  inaugurated 
the  Crusades.  But  for  many  years  before  the  voice  of  Peter  had  been 
heard,  rumours  of  the  things  which  he  proclaimed  had  been  passing 
3irough  Europe,  and  Christendom  was  tingling  with  indignation  and 
tlie  desire  of  rev^ige,  Christendom  and  Islam  were  furions  as  two 
wild  beasts,  and  ready  at  any  moment  to  fly  at  each  other's  throats. 
People  saw  the  storm  approaching  and  took  count  of  their  powers ; 
and,  as  men  will  do  on  such  occasions,  they  fondly  looked  back  to  a 
time  when  Europe  was,  as  they  &ncied,  &r  stronger  and  far  more 
united  than  it  had  become  in  their  degenerate  days.  That  past  of 
theirs  was  the  age  of  Cbarlemsgne.  Myth  took  hold  of  the  tradition 
of  Charles's  Empire,  and  transformed  the  events  to  suit  the  feeling  of 
itfl  own  time.  Instead  of  varied  wars  with  the  Saxons,  Lombards, 
Arabs,  and  what  not,  the  '  Chansons  de  G-este '  gave  one  direction  to 
all  the  efforts  of  the  great  king,  and  turned  them  all  against  the 
Saracen. 

It  was  in  circumstances  such  as  these,  and  just  before  the  opening 
of  the  Crusades,  that  seems  to  have  been  composed  the  earliest  and 
the  best  of  all  the  '  Chansons  de  Geste '  which  have  come  down  to  us 
— I  mean  the  '  Chanson  de  Boland.'  Have  I  said  that  the  Ic^nd  of 
prehistoric  days  often  seems  to  bear  in  its  womb  the  events  of 
ftctual  history  ?  When  was  this  better  exemplified  than  in  the  case 
of  the  '  Chanson  de  Roland '  ?  The  first  act  was  about  to  b^n  of 
that  long  unsuccessful  strugf^e  which  ended  sadly  but  not  ignobly  in 
the  death  of  St.  Louis  before  Tunis.    And  the  note  sounded  at  the 
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outset  of  the  war  was  the  Hong  which  told  of  the  death  of  Boland  at 
Bonces  voiles. 

Boland  was  the  nephew  of  Charles  the  Great,  and  a  later  poem 
than  this  *  chanson '  has  much  to  tell  us  of  the  history  of  his  tarth 
and  of  his  boyish  years,  which,  like  those  of  so  many  heroes,  were 
clouded  with  hardship  and  humiliation.  But  in  tiiig  'chanscm' 
Boland  is  seen  only  in  full  glory  and  manhood,  the  first  among  the 
twelve  peers  of  Charlemagne.  When  the  poem  opens,  Charlemagne 
had  been  seven  years  in  Spain,  carrying  on  war  against  the  SaraceoE. 
He  had  reduced  nearly  the  whole  country.  One  strong  place  etUl 
held  out.  This  was  Saragossa,  where  the  King  Marsile  defended 
himself  with  a  considerable  army.  But  Marsile  had  long  felt  bis 
poweilessness  to  effectually  resist  all  the  host  of  Charles,  and  he  held 
a  council  of  war  to  consider  the  question  of  surrender.  Then  stepped 
out  one  of  his  warriors,  whose  name  was  Blancandrin.  He  is  the  evil 
genius  of  the  whole  piece,  and  here  in  the  opening  scene  he  takes  a 
part  almost  exactly  Uke  that  which  Milton  afterwards  assigned  to  his 
Belial  in  the  council  of  hell.  Blancandrin  was  nob  for  '  open  war,'  but 
for  treachery.  *  Make  a  hollow  peace  with  the  Emperor.  Send 
messengers  to  him  with  presents — seven  hundred  camels,  four  hundred 
mules,  laden  with  gold  and  silver.  Make  no  stint  of  gifts,  nor  be 
sparing  either  of  your  promises.  Say  that  you  will  come  shortly  to 
pay  him  homage  at  Aix,  and  that  when  there  you  will  receive 
baptism.  Give  him  hostagen,  and  he  will  recross  the  Pyrenees. 
Then  let  the  French  wait  long  for  you  to  come  and  be  baptised.  No 
doubt  they  will  kill  your  hostages ;  but  that  is  better  than  that  we 
shoiild  lose  all  this  &ir  Spain.'  Such  was  the  counsel  of  Blancandrin. 
This  is  the  first  thread  in  the  long  tissue  of  treachery  which  rons 
through  the  history  of  Boncesvaux,  utd  in  which  the  life  of  Boland 
and  the  lives  of  all  his  comrades  are  involved.  The  ambassadors  of 
Marsile,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Blancandrin,  set  out  to  find  Charles 
at  Cordova.  And  here  we  have  a  picturesque  scene  where  Charles  was 
found  seated  on  a  golden  throne  *  beneath  a  pine  beside  a  wild-iose 
tree,' 

Desnz  nn  [un  delez  un  eglantier, 

Un  faldestoed  '  y  ont  fait  tout  d'or. 

Around  him  his  knights  were  amusing  themselves  with  sports  and 
games.  When  the  proposals  of  Marsile  were  by  Charles  communi- 
cated to  his  peers,  Roland  at  once  raised  bis  voice  against  their 
acceptance,  and  against  any  confidence  in  the  Saracen  ;  while  C^e- 
Ion,  the  stepfather  of  Bohind,  headed  the  party  of  peace.  Harsh 
words  soon  followed  from  both  sides,  and  the  exasperation  of  Ganelon 
rose  to  its  height  when  Boland,  in  order  to  bring  to  the  test  his 
pretended  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  the  enemy,  proposed  that 

■  FaateuU. 
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his  stepfather  should  be  seat  on  the  return  misBioii  to  Marsile's 
court.  This  king  had  not  long  before  cot  ofif  the  heads  of  two  other 
ambassadors  of  Charles — Basan  and  Basile.*  Even  in  the  presence 
of  Charles,  and  while  be  was  receiving  the  mission  for  his  embassy, 
he  allowed  his  fury  to  escape  him, 

'  Si  Dieu  permot  que  je  rovienna 
J'attirerai  sax  toi  tel  deoil  et  tel  malhenr, 
Qui  doreront  aatant  que  ta  vie.' 
'  Orgueil  et  folie,'  lApcmd  Boland.* 

We  need  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  Ghmelon  lent  a  ready  ear  to  the 
evil  suggeatioDS  of  Blanoandrin.  At  the  court  of  Marsile  was  con- 
cluded an  act  of  sbameful  treachery,  and  for  ten  moles  laden  with 
gold  Ganelon  f^rreed  to  betray  the  rear-guard  of  Charles's  army  in 
the  pass  of  Sizre. 

It  is  curious  and  interesting  to  trace  the  influences  which  have 
gone  to  the  moulding  of  these  poems.  Sometimes  the  inspiration 
has  come  from  the  Cbristian  legend,  sometimes  it  has  come  &om  old 
Teutonic  tradition  \  for  when  the  epics  were  first  composed  the  ruling 
race  in  France  was  Btill  rather  Frank  than  Roman  or  Gaulish,  was 
more  German  than  Celtic.  The  above  incident  has  evidently  been 
to  a  great  extent  drawn  from  the  New  Testament.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  recognise  some  efiect  of  the  Gospel  tradition  in  the  history  of 
this  Judas-like  aet  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  Ganelon ;  and  in  the 
conception  of  the  twelve  peers,  with  this  Ganelon  in  their  midst^  we 
must  see  a  resemblance  which  could  not  be  accidental  to  the  twelve-. 
apostles,  *  one  of  whom  was  a  traitor.' 

Meanwhile  Charles  gave  the  signal  for  the  return  of  the  army 
into  France.  The  vanguard,  commanded  by  the  valiant  Ogier  the- 
Dane,  filed  away  through  the  narrow  passes  of  the  Pyrenees.  The- 
rear-guard,  a  t^oeen  body  of  twenty  thousand  men,  had  been  left 
under  the  charge  of  Boland,  with  whom  were  Oliver  and  (so  we  are- 
told^)  all  the  twelve  peers  of  Charlemagne.  When  the  last  of  the 
retreating  army  had  disappeared  Roland  and  his  comrades  sat  down 
to  rest.  '  Twenty  thousand  Frenchmen  were  with  him.  Th^  had 
no  fear  nor  thought  of  death' — 

Tint  mills  EVancs  ant  en  U  lor  cumpaigne 
Keu  ont  poiir  ne  de  morir  dutance. 

Suddenly  in  the  midst  of  the  midday  stillness  the  sound  of  clarions . 
was  heard  on  every  side.  It  came  from  the  army  of  Marsile,  which 
had,  unseen,  been  stealing  round  the  small  band  of  the  remaining 


*  In  theMi!Euiie«IamdispoBedUisceioiiie&TK>Secboof  thestorjrof  Haaiuiuid 

*  I  bkTfl  heie,  and  in  all  the  qnotatfonB  which  were  of  >nr  length,  given  the  ' 
Frencli  ae  moderidnd  by  Lten  OButier.  Tlie  real  Isngnage  of  the  cbaoion  would  be  • 
quite  nnintelligible  to  the  general  reader.  T~.-* 

*  Quite  JootuuiMentlj  with  the  preTioni  aaaertion  that  Ogiei  oomroanded  the 
rangnard,  aa  Ogier  waa  himself  one  of  the  twelve  pecn. 
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French,  and  which  now  hemmed  them  in  on  every  side.  Though 
the  enemy  vere  still  unseen,  and  hidden  by  the  nearest  hills,  their 
trumpets  could  be  heard  close  by.  The  French  knew  that  they 
mtist  have  been  betrayed  ;  and  Oliver  mounted  a  hill  to  gain  a  view 
of  the  enemy's  hoet,  and  to  try  and  measure  the  extent  of  the  danger 
the  French  were  in. 

We  have  just  noted  an  incident  borrowed  from  the  Bible  narrative. 
We  have  now  to  mark  one  which  shows  very  clearly  how  true  a 
brother  Roland  is  of  all  the  heroes  of  old  Norse  ur  G-erman  tradition. 
He  was,  in  £act,  a  true  German  himself.  That  which  is  chiefly 
diaracteristic  of  the  old  Teuton  creed  is  its  &talism.  According  to 
its  belief  not  only  men,  but  the  veiy  gods  themselves,  were  registered 
m  a  book  of  doom;  there  was  a  'god's  doom,'*  ahead  of  the  gods, 
as  much  as  there  was  an  end  allotted  to  all  men  in  the  world. 
Wherefore  we  find  the  hero  of  old  Oermany  or  of  Scandinavia  always 
displaying  in  his  actions  the  sense  of  the  irrevocableness  of  Fate  and 
the  nearness  of  his  end.  Whenever  a  man  seemed  more  than  mnially 
vigorous  and  light  of  heart,  that,  superstition  said,  was  the  moment 
when  the  Fates  had  pronounced  his  sentence.  He  was,  in  a  word, 
ftted  or  *  fey.'  And  again,  conversely,  it  was  the  sign  of  a  true  man 
who  deemed  that  hia  last  hour  had  sounded  to  throw  away  all  care 
for  his  safety,  to  despise  even  natural  and  legitimate  precautiona, 
and  to  go  to  his  death  with  a  light  heart.  This  is  always  the  picture 
which  is  drawn  for  us  of  the  Norse  hero  just  before  his  end.  Sigurd 
knew  of  the  vengeance  which  Brynhild  was  preparing  for  him,  yet 
would  take  no  precaution  against  it.  The  Si^;^ed  of  the  Nibelungen 
went  with  eyes  open  into  the  snare  set  by  H^en,  all  because,  in  the 
strange  code  of  that  German  chivalry,  it  was  considered  unworthy 
to  take  precautions,  ungentlemanlike,  perhaps,  to  suspect  anytme  of 
treachery  until  he  were  proved  guilty. 

Boluid  is  a  hero  quite  after  this  old  pattern.  Oliver  climbed  the 
bill  and  surveyed  the  immense  swarm  of  the  paynim,  and  compared  it, 
as  well  he  might,  with  the  little  hand  of  his  own  comrades.  Bat 
there  was  still  time  to  recall  the  main  body  of  the  army  of  Charles. 
Bolaod  was  the  guardian  of  the  great  horn  or  *  oU&nt,*  and  knew  ao 


■  The  end  of  all  things  was  recognised  bj  the  Northern  n»tioni  under  the  name 
Sofnariik,  proprly  spe^im^  ■  Doom  ol  the  Qodj.'  ThU  woid,  bf  a  lolae  ftualogy. 
OKue  to  be  written  BofimrikT  and  then  to  be  mistranilated  (si  it  still  genentU^r  >>) 
■  Twilight  of  the  Gods.'  I  hare  little  donbt  that  there  still  remains  in  Bolaitd'a 
being  some  toncb  of  the  natnre  of  an  old  elemental  god  of  the  Gternum  peoide.  I 
cannot  bntr^Mrdbla  horn  as  really  the  same  with  thedioU^  A»m  (resonlidiiig  bom) 
of  Hdmdall  which,  aocordtog  to  the  Bdda,  Is  to  be  t£e  signal  of  the  begitmiag  of 
the  great  battle  of  BagnaiSk,  the  Armageddon  of  Norse  mjtholog;.  Heii^aU's  bora 
I*  Dnqneationablj  the  thnnder.  The  deeoription  of  Boland's  bora  which  lukes 
itself  beard  tor  thirl  7  leagnes  and  then  ag^sonnds  faintly  when  Boland  la  near  his 
eBd(U.  1756,  3105)  is  loggeatiTeof  the  thnndar  first  load  aikd  presently  qNnt  asd 
only  faintly  mmblii^.  It  shonld  be  remembered  that  at  the  Tery  time  that  this  hom 
of  Roland  is  reaching  the  ean  of  Charlemagne  when  far  away,  a  tempeat  with 
thunder  and  lightning  is  raging  over  France.  Roland  most  iSMmbles  Thorr ;  bat 
the  thmider  belongs  to  Thorr  even  more  than  to  HeimdalL 
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well  how  to  use  it  tbat  he  could  make  its  sound  heard  fot  thirty 
leag;ae8.  lio  wonder,  therefore,  that  Oliver  urged  him  to  Uow  hia 
bom.  But  he  refused,  and  weut  bliudly  to  his  fate.  He  was  '  fey.' 
This  incident  in  the  narrative  I  r^^ard  as  the  most  striking  of  the 
whole  poem.  It  is  not  alone  interesting  to  find  the  old  Teutonic  hero 
with  his  old  unaccountable  0iU£^«menf,  and  to  find  him  atill  in  the 
foremoBt  place ;  but  also  to  see  tbat  the  bard  is  conscious  of  the 
other  side  of  the  question.  Oliver  may  Btand  for  the  more  logical 
Celtic  spirit,  beside  the  obstinate  German  one.  We  might  imi^ne 
that  the  bard  had  a  secret  preference  for  the  leas  renowned  hero. 

Bollaiu  est  pros  e  Olivier  est  sage, 
Ambedui  sunt  mervmlluz  vasselAge,^ 

Thus  he  describes  tbem. 

And  now  the  narrative  continues : — 

Olivier  dit, '  Patens  ont  giande  force, 

Et  DOS  Fran^ais  oe  aemt^  en  ont  bieu  pea. 

Ami  Bol&nd,  sonnes  de  votre  cor : 

Charles  Tentendra,  et  feia  retonmer  son  armde.' 

'  Je  gerais  bien  fon,'  r^pond  Boland ; 

'  En  donee  France  je  perderais  mon  gloire, 

Non  ]  maiB  je  frapperai  grands  oonps  de  Duraudal. 

Le  fio'  en  sera  aanglant  jusqu'aa  I'or  dn  pommean. 

Felons  paiens  f urent  mal  inspire  de  venir  aox  d^filAs ; 

Je  voua  jure  que  tons  ils  sont  jngte  Jt  mort.'  ■ 

Then  follows  the  battle.  Like  all  the  battles  of  epic  poetry  it  is 
a  series  of  personal  combats  between  the  leading  figures  on  both 
sides.  Boland  first  kills  Aelroth,  the  nephew  of  Maisile ;  Oliver  kills 
Marsile's  brother,  the  Duke  Falaeron,  who  held  the  land  of  Dathaa 
and  Abiram  (wherever  that  may  have  been) ;  the  Archbishop  Turpin 
kills  Corsablis,  king  of  Barbary,  and  so  forth.  *  Diat  Oliviers,  "  Gente 
est  nostre  bataiUe." ' "    The  combat  grows  thicker  and  thicker,  aod 


'  Holand  eat  preox  et  Olivier  est  BB£;e, 
Tans  les  denx  sont  de  merreilleux  oooiige.    (L  IO93-4). 
■  Or,  to  give  sume  notion  of  the  aawnanM  of  the  original : — 
Baid  OliveT,  ■  The  pagans  come  in  foTce 
And  we  Fifmch  have  bnt  a  alender  power  ; 
Boland,  m7  (riend,  I  piythee  sonnd  th j  bom, 
Chaile*  will  hear  and  will  bring  back  bil  holt.' 
Said  Roland. '  It  were  fallj  so  to  do. 
Id  &ir  France  my  gloiy  should  I  Iom  ; 
Na;,  bnt  Dniaodal  ihall  deal  for  me  piod  blow*. 
Bloody  shall  he  be  np  to  bis  bilt  of  gold, 
ni-counaelled  to  the  pan  tbe  felon  payninu  oome, 
I  Hwear  that  each  one  now  to  death  is  doomed.' 

Atsonance  oondats  in  having  the  same  vowal-ionnd  in  the  last  aeeerOed  syllable 
of  each  line.     Thus  in  the  above  example  tbe  o-sonnd  is  retained  thronghont. 
•  '  Belle  bataille,'  s'tcrie  Olivier. 
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all  take  part ;  it  ia  *  merreilluEe  e  comime.'  Id  the  midst  of  all  the 
•n^Ue  rides  Boland  with  hii  magic  sword  in  his  hand ;  his  lanoe  has, 
after  the  first  few  encomiters,  been  broken,  so  has  the  lanoe  of 
Oliver,  But  the  sword  of  each  is  a  charmed  weapon  and  proof 
'  against  the  hardest  blow.  Oliver's  sword  is  called  HantedJaire ; 
Roland's,  Durandal.  In  the  hilt  of  the  latter  aj»  encased  a  tooth  of 
St.  Peter,  some  of  the  blood  of  St.  Basil,  of  the  hair  of  St.  Denis,  and 
of  the  vestnre  of  the  Virgin."'  It  is  bo  strong  that  even  Koland  himself 
cannot  break  it :  as  afterwards  appears. 

The  description  of  this  vnSUe  covers,  with  little  essential  advance 
of  the  story,  five  hundred  lines.  The  achievements  of  the  heroes 
resemUe,  it  has  been  said,  those  of  the  heroes  in  the  Homeric  com- 
bats. The  greater  champions  on  the  enemy's  side  (just  as  the 
Trojans  do  in  Homer)  killed  many  of  the  French,  but  each  in  his  tom 
fell  before  the  sword  of  Roland,  or  Oliver,  or  Turpin.  Xature  heiGelf 
showed  by  prodigies  the  greatness  of  the  occasion.  For  whUe  the 
battle  lasted  there  was  a  marvellous  tempest  of  wind  and  thunder, 
rain  and  hail,  and  an  earthquake  which  was  felt  all  across  Fiance, 
from  St.  Michel  du  Peril  to  the  Saints — from  Mont  St.  Michel  to  the 
Saints  of  Cologne.  The  description  of  this  combat  is,  as  might  be 
imagined,  not  very  clear.  It  is  rendered  more  difficult  to  follow  by 
the  occurrence  of  several  interpellations.  We  gather  that  Marsile 
had  made  a  reserve  of  part  of  his  army,  and  that,  when  the  French 
were  already  nearly  spent  by  their  contest  against  superior  nnm- 
bers,  he  brought  up  this  reserve.  This  occurrence  makes  a  little 
movement  in  the  drama,  and  the  incident  whidi  follows  is  told  with 
a  quaint  and  lifelike  simplicity.  Roland  and  OUver  now  appear  to 
change  aides ;  the  former  is  for  sounding  his  horn  and  it  is  Oliver 
who  t^ies  to  dissuade  him.  It  would  be  a  great  disgrace,  he  says, 
to  sound  the  bom  now,  after  so  many  Ii^nchmen  bad  beieo 
sacrificed  by  Roland's  refusal  to  do  so  before.  In  the  midst  of  this  dis- 
pute Turpin  the  archbishop  rides  up,  and  intervenes — 

'It  will  not  save  you  to  sound  your  horn  now.  Nevertbelesa 
sound  it : ' 

Vienne  le  roi,  il  saura  vous  venger 

Et  les  patens  ne  s'ea  retoumeront  pas  joyeus^uent. 

Bespunt  Bollanz, '  Sirt,  mult  d%te»  bien.' ' ' 

Boland  sounded  his  bom.  The  veins  in  his  forehead  brake  with 
the  violence  of  the  effort,  and  the  blood  flowed  from  bis  month.  But 
the  sound  was  heard  thirty  leE^es  away.  Charles  heard  it  as  be  was 
passing  the  defiles  of  the  Pyrenees;  Naimes,  the  chief  adviser  of 
Charles,  heard  it ;  Ganelon  the  traitor  heard  it,  and  all  the  army  of 

■■  Ia  dent  seint  Pierre  e  de  I'ganc  (Bang-)  seint  BasUe, 
E  les  chevels  (oberenz)  tnun  Beignnr  semt  Deniae, 
B  I'veatement  i  ad  aeinte  Marie. 
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the  French  stood  listening.  Charles  said, '  Tis  Roland's  horn.  For 
eore  he  .would  not  sound  it  if  he  were  not  in  battle.'  Ganelon  did  all 
he  could  to  c|,uiet  Charles's  fears.  But  the  sonnd  came  again,  and 
then  once  more.     <  That  horn  had  a  long  breath,'  said  the  king. 

'  Roland,'  dit  Naimee,  *  c'est  Roland  qui  souffle  lA-bas : 

6ur  in&  conadeuA,  il  y  a  bataille, 

iEt  quelqa'nn  a  traiii  Rcdaud  :  c'eet  celui  qui  feont  avec  toqs." 

Annez-Tons,  Sire  \  crioi  votre  devise 

Et  aeconrez  votre  noble  maison : 

Yous  entendez  aaeez  la  plainte  de  Roland.' 

Charles  bade  sound  all  his  horns  in  reply.  And  now  the  French 
armed  themselres  in  helmets  and  in  hauberts,  with  gold-hilted  swords, 
fair  shields,  and  lances  large  and  strong,  with  banners  white  and  red 
and  blue,  and  swiftly  as  thej  could  the;  sparred  down  the  defiles. 

De  90  qui  talt}    Demuret  i  ant  trop. 
'  But  what  avails !    They  have  delayed  too  long.' 

It  was  a  clear  evening ;  the  son  shone  on  the  helmets  imd  on  the 
arms  of  Charles's  troops  as  they  defiled  down  tiie  mountain.  At 
Ronoesvalles  it  lit  up  a  ghastly  spectacle.  Of  the  twenty  thousand 
French  there  were  left  but  sixty.  And  now  Roland  oast  his  eyes  upon 
the  hills  behind  him  and  saw  ^em  all  covered  with  the  dead,  and  he 
lamented  over  them. 

Seigmenrs  bcu>nni,  de  tub  ^t  Deus  merd, 

Tntes  TUB  anmes  otreit  il  pareta— 

(A  toutes  vooa  Ames  qu'il  ocfarait  Faradis).  *  . 

Olivier,  fi«re,  vus  ne  dei  jo  (je)  &illir 

Sire  cumpainz  alum  i  reftrir 

(Sire  compaignon  allons  y  frapper  encore}. " 

And  in  spite  of  the  small  band  which  was  left  of  tbe  French, 
Roland  and  his  comrades  returned  to  the  fight  with  such  fury  that  tbe 
paynim  host  began  to  give  ground.  Tbe  king  Marelle  himself  had 
his  hand  cut  off  by  a  blow  from  Durandal,  and  his  son  Jurbleu  '  le 
blunt  (le  blond) '  lost  his  head.  Then  a  panic  seized  the  Saracens, 
and  one  hundred  thousand  men  turned  their  backs  and  Bed,  and 
Marsile  with  them. 

But  what  availed  even  this  ?  For  if  Marsile  Qed,  there  still  remained 
his  uncle,  the  calipb.  He  was  the  ruler  of  '  Carthage,  Alfeme,  Gar- 
maille,  and  the  black  race,  who  have  enormous  noses  and  great 
ears,  who  are  blacker  than  ink,  and  have  the  teeth  only  white,' 
These  came  on,  and  tbe  French  once  more  threw  themselves  against 


"  ije.  Ganelon. 

"  '  SeigtKiUB,  borons,  on  yon  may  Qod  have  grace,  and  for  yoor  aooli  a  my  to 
heaven  prepare,  .  .  .  Ton,  OUTer.mjbrother.now  mostlnotfail.  Comradet  let  us 
torn  and  strike  tbe  toe  »|wn.' 
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their  mnkB,  But  as  the  paynim  perceived  the  Email  nnmber  of  their 
foes,  they  grew  full  of  pride  and  of  good  courage.  The  caliph  rode 
at  Oliver  and  struck  him  beneath  the  shoulders,  so  that  the  lance 
passed  right  through  his  breast.  At  the  aame  moment  Oliver  struck 
the  cali^,  and  cleft  his  head  down  to  the  teeth.  But  Oliver  had 
received  his  death-blow,  and  Roland,  hb  he  bent  over  his  friend,  grew 
faint  with  grief.  '  Look,'  says  the  poet,  '  at  Roland  fainting  on  hia 
horse.'  Oliver  has  bled  bo  much  that  his  dght  is  dim.  He  can  see 
nothing  plainly,  far  nor  near,  nor  reci^ise  anyone.  So  now  he 
strikes  a  fearM  blow  right  on  the  gold  helmet  of  Roland,  which  he 
cleaves  in  twain  down  to  the  nose-piece.  But  by  good  hap  he  toacheth 
not  his  head.  At  this  blow  Roland  looked  at  him,  and  softly  said : 
*  My  comrade,  did  you  that  on  purpose  ?  See,  I  am  Bolaod,  who 
love  you  so  well.  You  gave  me  no  challenge  that  I  know  of.*  *  I 
can  hear  you,'  said  Oliver,  '  I  can  hear  you  speak.  But  I  see  you 
not  at  all.  God  sees  you,  my  friend.  Did  I  strike  you  ?  Oh,  then, 
forgive  me.'  '  I  am  not  hurt,'  said  Roland.  '  I  forgive  yon  here 
and  before  God  \ '  Then  they  bent  towards  one  another.  So,  with 
such  love,  they  parted. 

A  OB  coup  Koland  I'a  r^ard^, 

Et  donoement,  doooement,  loi  &it  oette  demande : 

*  Man  oompegnoD,  I'aveB  vons  bit  exprie  ! 

Je  Buia  Boland,  celui  qui  taut  vous  aime  : 

Tous  ne  m'avez  point  defi6  que  je  sache.' 

'  Je  voua  entends,'  dit  Olivier, '  je  vous  entenda  parler, 

Mua  point  na  voua  vois  :  Diea  vous  voie,  ami, 

Je  voua  u  frapp^  :  pardonnez-le-moL' 

'  Je  qe  fims  paa  bleni,'  ripond  Roland ; 

'  Je  vouB  paidoiuie  id  et  devant  Dien.' 

A  ce  mot  ils  inclinent  I'un  devant  I'autre, 

Ceet  ainai,  c'est  avec  cet  amour  qu'ila  se  ebpexiitoit  Van  de  I'aatre. 

Than  which  incident  I  know  none  more  touching  and  graphic 
throughout  the  range  of  epic  poetry. 

We  hare  now  but  to  witness  the  last  stm^les  of  the  champions 
of  Christendom.  Three  only  were  left :  Roland,  Turpin,  and  a  cer- 
tain Gautier  de  I'Hum,  who  had  been  placed  by  Roland  in  a  different 
part  of  the  field,  and  now  rejoined  hie  leader,  having  lost  all  his  own 
troops.  And  these  three  still  made  havoc  among  the  Saracens,  who, 
though  they  could  not  face  them,  kept  up  a  continual  hail  of  arrovrs, 
darts,  and  javelins — '  wigres  e  darz  museraz  et  algiers.'  GaatJer  de 
I'Hnm  fell  the  first.  F^ently  Turpin,  the  archbishop,  fell,  struck 
through  by  four  lances.  Roland's  temple  veins  had  burst  with  tiie 
immense  effort  be  had  made  to  sound  bis  horn.  Once  more  he  blew 
it,  but  this  time  very  faintly.  Yet  Charles,  who  was  still  &r  away  in 
the  hills,  beard  the  faint  sound,  and  in  sorrow  he  turned  to  his  barons 
and  said,  'It  is  going  ill.  We  shall  lose  my  nephew  Roland.  I 
know  by  the  sound  of  his  horn  he  h&a  not  long  to  live.'     TIieB 
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Charles  bade  lilow  all  the  trumpets  of  his  host,  and  the  hills  re-echoed 
Tith  the  sound,  and  carried  it  dovn  to  the  battle-field  at  Bonces- 
valles.  The  pa;nims  beard  it.  '  Charles  is  coming,'  said  they  ;  '  it 
is  Charles.' 

And  now  the  archbishop,  who  after  his  mortal  wotmds  had 
rallied  for  a  time  and  made  immense  slaughter  among  the  paynim, 
grew  weak,  and  felt  himself  near  death.  Boland's  borBo  Veillantif 
bad  been  slain  by  the  shower  of  darts,  and  he  himself  was  not  far 
from  his  end.  When  the  enemy  turned  away  and  fled,  these 
two  were  left  alone  upon  the  field.  Whereat  Boland,  with  what 
strength  remained  to  him,  went  over  the  scene  of  battle  and  gathered 
Qp  the  bodies  of  the  bravest  among  the  &Uen  knights  and  peers, 
and  lud  tbem  down  before  Turpin.  He  found  Ivon  and  Iroiie,  the 
Gascon  Engelier,  and  Gorier,  with  his  comrade  G^rin.  He  found 
Beranger,  and  Otho,  and  Anseis,  and  Samson,  and  G&rard  the  old 
Baron  of  Boussillon.  And  under  a  pine  near  to  a  wild  rose  he  found 
Oliver.    And  over  bim  he  made  lament  i — 

Bd  Olivier  mon  oompagnon 

TouB  f&tes  Gls  au  vaiJlant  due  Benier, 

Qui  ten&it  la  marche  jusqn'au  val  de  Rivier, 

Pour  brisear  une  lanoe,  pour  mettfe  en  piioea  un  baa. 

Pour  rompie  et  d^maiUer  on  haubert^ 

Pour  oouBeiller  loyalemeut  lea  bons, 

Pour  venir  k  bout  dee  ttaitres  et  dea  liches, 

JamuB,  en  nnlle  terre,  il  n'y  eut  meillenr  chevalier. 

When  tbe  Count  Boland  saw  all  these  peers  dead,  and  among  tbem 
Oliver,  whom  be  loved  so  well,  his  heart  grew  tender  within  bim, 
and  he  wept.  His  face  was  all  discoloured.  His  grief  was  such  that 
he  could  not  sustain  himself,  and  he  fainted  away.  When  he  aroused 
him  from  his  swoon  he  saw  the  archbishop  in  the  last  agonies.  Turpin 
cried, '  Mea  culpa,' joined  bis  hands  together,  raised  his  eyes  to  beaveih, 
and  so  died. 

*  Morz  est  Turpins  li  guerrier  Carlun '  (dead  is  Turpin,  tbe  warrior 
of  Charles).  Boland  himself  knew  that  bis  death  hour  was  at  hand. 
His  last  wish  was  to  break  his  sword  Durandal,  for  fear  it  should  fall 
into  tbe  bands  of  a  paynim.  Thrice  he  essayed  to  break  tbe  steel 
by  striking  it  against  three  blocks  of  difTerent  kinds  of  hard  marUe. 
But  each  time  the  marble  was  cleft  in  twain,  and  the  sword  remained 
whole.  It  was  indeed  a  magic  weapon  ;  and  the  hilt  contained  relics 
of  many  saints.  Then  Boland  went  beneath  a  pine  and  lay  down 
on  tbe  grass  with  fais  face  to  the  earth.  Under  bim  he  plsiced  his 
olifant  and  his  sword,  and  turned  his  head  toward  the  pagans. 
'  And  why  did  he  thus  ?  Ah,  because  the  noble  count  would  have 
Charles  know,  and  all  the  army  of  France,  that  he  died  a  conqnerox. 
"  Mea  culpa,"  he  said,  and  struck  bis  breast.  **  Pardon,  0  God,  in 
the  name  of  Thy  power,  all  my  sine."  Then  be  began  to  think  of 
many  things,  of  all  the  countries  which  he  had  conquered,  and  of 
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fiiir  France,'*  and  of  the  men  of  his  line,  and  of  Charles  his  lord,  who 
had  reared  him.  He  could  not  choose  hut  weep  and  sigh.  But  he 
would  not  forget  his  own  salvation.  "  Oh,  oar  true  Father,"  said  he, 
"  who  deceiveet  ub  never,  who  raisedst  Lazorue  from  among  the  dead, 
and  guardedst  Daniel  &om  the  lions.  Ward  now  all  peril  from  my 
soul,  despite  the  sins  which  I  have  done."  To  Ood  he  held  the 
glove  of  his  right  hand.  Gabriel  took  it.  Then  his  head  fell  upon 
his  arm,  and  with  hands  clasped  he  went  to  his  end.' 

'  Ood  sent  to  fetch  him  one  of  his  cherubim  and  St.  Michel  do 
F^ril,  and  with  them  came  St.  Galniel,  and  they  bore  away  the 
count's  soul  to  Paradise.' 

With  the  death  of  Roland  ends  the  main  action  of  the  drama. 
But  the  audience  would  never  have  been  content  to  let  the  song  end 
so.  They  could  not  have  suffered  the  loss  of  their  hero  unless  they 
were  promised  his  revenge.  Accordingly  the  chanson  continues  for 
many  hundred  lines,  and  wanders  into  a  quite  new  series  of  adven- 
tures. Two  scenes  only  remain  which  concern  Roland  himself.  The 
one  occurs  when  Charles,  having  hurried  back  into  Spain,  having 
defeated  and  pursued  the  army  of  King  Marsile,  returned  back  to 
Roncesvalles  in  order  to  find  Uie  body  of  his  nephew  and  carry  it 
back  to  France. 

When  they  came  near  the  scene,  Charles  alighted  g-om  his  horse: 
he  commanded  hia  men  to  follow  him  with  slow  steps,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  search  for  the  body  of  his  nephew.  *  I  remember,'  he  said, 
*  a  time  at  Aiz  when  all  my  knights  were  vaunting  their  courage  and 
great  deeds,  and  Roland  said,  I  heard  him,  that  when  he  fell  in 
battle  he  would  be  found  lying  in  firont  of  all  his  comrades  in  arms 
and  with  his  £ace  toward  the  foe.' 

The  Emperor  went  about  seeking  for  his  nephew.  He  found  the  plain 
full  of  flowers  all  red  with  the  blood  of  our  bftrana.  And  Charles  could  not 
withhold  his  toai^s.  Then  he  mounted  higher  up  the  hill,  and  beneath  two 
trees  by  the  three  blocks  of  stone  he  found  Roland  lying  on  the  greeci  grass. 
I  marvel  not  if  his  heart  was  torn  with  grief.  He  alighted  from  his  horse, 
and  ran  without  stopping  till  he  hod  taken  in  his  arms  the  body  of  Rolasd, 
and  then  with  gri^  he  fell  upon  it  in  a  swoon.  Anon  he  awoke  &om  the 
swoon.  His  barons  stood  about  him,  and  they  raised  him  np  in  their  hands. 
Then  he  remembered ;  he  looked  down  upon  the  body  at  his  feet,  and  with 
gentle  md  regrets  began :  '  Ah,  beloved  Roland,  God  in  his  mercy  take 
thee.  Kever  ^ain  sl^  we  see  such  a  knight ;  one  so  skilful  in  ordering 
battles  and  in  gaining  them.  Alas  1  my  glory  goes  towards  its  decline.  .  . 
Beloved  Roland,  God  send  thy  soul  to  l^e  holy  flowers  of  Paradise  and  to 
the  saints.  Why,  why  earnest  thou  to  Spain  1  If  ever  shall  I  paes  a  day 
without  sorrow  for  thy  sake. .  .  .  Ami  RoUmd,  vaiUant  homm«,  hdUjeutuue  I ' 
When  I  am  in  my  chapel  at  Aiz  men  will  come  and  ask  news  of  thee. 
That  which  I  must  give  will  be  hard  and  cruel — "  He  is  dead,  my  dear 
nephew ;  he  who  conquered  for  me  so  many  lands."     And  then  tiie  Saxons 

"  '  De  dnloe  France.' 
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will  revolt  agwnst  me,  and  the  Hangai-ians,  and  Bulgaiiana,  and  many 
other  people,  the  Romans,  and  the  men  of  Apolia.  and  of  Sicily.  .  .  .  Be- 
loved Boland,  tlioii  hast  then  lost  thy  life.  May  thy  soul  he  placed  in 
Paradise.  He  who  killed  thee  has  put  a  eJiame  on  France.  I  grieve  ao  sore 
that  I  woold  no  longer  live.' 

It  was  as  Charles  had  eaid.  When  he  returned  to  Aiz  folk  came 
to  ask  him  news  of  Boland,  and  what  oould  he  tell  them  7  When  he 
had  entered  his  palace  a  beaatifol  maiden  came  to  meet  him.  She 
was  Aude,  the  sister  of  Oliver  who  waa  dead,  and  the  afSanced  hride 
of  Boland  who  was  dead  too. 

£lle  dit  au  roi, '  Oil  est  Boluid  le  o^itaine, 

Qui  m'a  jord  de  me  prendre  pour  femmel ' 

Charles  en  est  plein  de  doulenr  et  d'angoisse  : 

'  ScEur,  chire  amie,'  dit-il,  'tu  medemandes  nouvellea  d'unhommemort.' 

*■  But,'  said  he, '  I  will  give  thee  the  hest  of  all  my  subjects  for  thy 
hushand,  in  place  of  Boland :  I  can  do  no  m«re.  Yes,  thou  shalt  have 
Louis — my  son  Louis.' 

'  God  and  his  saints  and  angels  forhid,'  said  Ande, '  that  when 
Boland  is  dead  I  should  live.'  Then  she  lost  colour  and  fell  dead  at 
the  feet  of  Charles  :  2)eu»  aii  merei  de  Vanme ! 

This  last  incident  will  remind  the  reader  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  Northern  mythology  of  the  scene  beside  the  funeral  pyre  of  the 
well-beloved  god  Balder,  and  of  how  when  Nanna,  the  wife  of  Balder, 
saw  his  body  laid  out  to  be  burned,  her  heart  brake  with  grief,  and 
she  was  laid  upon  the  bier  witii  her  husband.  There  is  indeed  no 
wide  chasm  between  this  hero  of  the  Crusades  and  the  older  heroes  tX 
the  mythic  world  of  Germany,  the  Thorrs  and  Balders,  the  Si^frieds 
and  Sigurds  of  heathen  legend.  The  old  ideals  had  once  more  been 
electrified  into  life  by  the  stir  and  excitement  which  awoke  the 
epic  spirit  of  Europe.  And  when  the  stories  of  Siegfried  or  of 
Balder  had  sunk  back  to  the  *  mist-home '  of  a  half-forgotten 
mythology,  Boland  stepped  forward  full  of  warm  new  life.  It  was 
through  a  happy  marriage  between  the  enthusiasm  of  Christianity  at 
its  most  enthusiastic  time,  and  the  still  vivid  power  of  German 
imagination,  that  the  great  epic  arose.  Boland  himself  was  the  child 
of  this  marriage,  and,  when  once  created,  his  character  became  the 
model  to  many  after  ages,  and  the  loadstar  to  the  aspirations  of 
chivalry. 

C.  F.  KJUBT. 
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Chables  Tennyson  Tubneb. 

A  BOOK  that  in  all  likelihood  will  be  more  in  demand  next  gene- 
ration even  than  it  is  now  is  *  Poems  by  Two  Brothers,'  which 
waa  the  united  effort  of  the  Poet  Lanreate  and  bis  brother  Charles 
when  they  were  flchoolboya  at  Louth,  It  was  pablished  by  a  firm  of 
booksellers  in  Louth  in  the  spring  of  1827,  with  a  motto  &om 
Martial  on  the  title-page,  conveying  the  anthora*  modest  estimate  of 
their  poetical  achievement.  When  we  know  that  the  elder  of  the 
youths  was  at  the  time  but  nineteen  yesn  of  age,  and  that  the  poems 
represent  work  done  firom  the  a^  of  fifteen  and  upwards,  we  are 
rather  pleased  to  find  them  placing  on  the  fore&ont  of  their  little 
book,  Haee  noa  novimtLS  esse  nihiX.  They  must,  of  coarse,  have  felt 
that  they  were  something,  otherwise  they  would  not  have  put  them 
together,  but  both  had  poetical  insight  enough  to  know  that  the 
lyrics  thus  published  did  not  represent  a  high  order  of  poetical  merit. 
They  were  conscious  of  their  own  possibilities,  however,  and  therefore 
they  came  with  this  little  prelude  before  the  British  public.  One 
cannot,  in  the  circumstances,  but  think  of  Pope,  and  how  he  '  lisped 
in  numbers ; '  of  that  marvellous  boy  whose  impatience  for  excellence 
and  due  recognition  thereof  caused  him  (when  still  about  tiie  age  of 
the  younger  of  our  two  brothers)  to  perish  in  his  pride  ;  of  the  self- 
conscious  poet  of  '  EndymioQ,'  whose  earnest  desire  was  that  the 
critics  might  not  consider  he  had  in  his  first  effort  put  forth  the  ut- 
most that  was  in  him.  Haec  nos  noviTmta  eeae  nihil,  as  a  declara- 
tion fzom  earnest  youths  with  the  glow  of  inspiration  just  warming 
within  them,  is  not  devoid  either  of  pathos  or  of  prophecy.  Keat<, 
too,  was  confident  that  bis  '  Endymion,'  for  which  he  was  apologetic, 
was,  in  fact,  a  trifie,  whether  in  the  light  of  great  poetic  expression 
or  in  contrast  to  wlrat  he  felt  himself  able  to  do  in  time  to  come.  If 
only  critics  and  readers  would  wait  for  him,  he  would  be  able  (he  felt) 
to  satisfy  them  of  his  claims  as  a  true  singer ;  but  meantime  he 
could  not  but  crave  indulgence  for  what  be  had  so  far  been  able  to 
achieve.  This  is  a  wholly  admirable  spirit  in  which  to  contemplate 
one's  work,  and  it  is  more  satisfactory  for  an  onlooker  to  witness  than 
either  successful  lisping  in  numbers  or  tragical  &ilure  from  poetic 
despair.  Thus,  then,  the  '  Poems  by  Two  Brothers '  will  never  &il  to 
have  a  peculiar  and  abiding  interest  for  all  such  as  have  any  power  to 
penetrate  motives,  and  have  reverence  for  earnestness  and  e  manifest 
sense  of  duty  toward  oneself. 

One  of  the  brothers  very  soon  made  the  world  aware  of  what  be 
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was  able  to  do,  and  for  half  a  century  he  has  beeu  the  supreme 
poetical  interpreter  of  his  time.  One  of  Alfred  Tennyson's  very 
^test  compositions  is  the  dainty  memorial  lyric  prefixed  to  the 
'  Collected  Sonnets '  of  his  brother.  Here  he  looks  back  to  the  days 
of  youth — *  the  days  that  seem  to-day ' — and  finds  himself  deprived 
of  the  half  of  his  existence.  They  had  started  life's  race  baud  in 
hand,  they  had  &red  well  forward  together,  and  at  length  they  are 
divided  by  death.  The  survivor  is  well-nigh  desolate  as  he  listens  at 
midnight,  on  the  last  day  of  June  and  the  first  morning  of  Jidy,  first 
to  the  *  cuckoo  of  a  joyless  June,'  and  then  to  the  '  cuckoo  of  a  worse 
July 'as  it 'is  calling  through  the  dark,' while  the  rain  is  lashing 
over  the  comparatively  new  grave  of  that  brother  who  had  been  play- 
mate and  poeticid  yoke-fellow  in  the  days  gone  by — 

True  poet,  surely  to  be  fonnd 
When  Truth  is  found  again. 

And  thus  comes  the  &r  retrospect  of  the'  concluding  stanzas,  their 
pure  sentiment  and  poetical  grace,  and  their  fine  spiritual  insight 
and  submissive  &ith — 


And,  now  to  these  nnaammer'd  skies 

The  aommer  bird  is  still, 
Far  off  a  phantom  oackoo  dies 

From  out  a  phantom  hill  \ 

And  thro'  this  midnight  breaks  the  sun 

Of  sixty  years  away, 
The  light  cf  days  whmt  life  bq^nn, 

The  days  that  seem  to-day. 

When  all  my  Briefs  were  shared  with  thee, 

And  all  my  hopes  were  thine — 
As  all  thou  wert  was  one  with  me, 

May  all  tiion  art  be  mine  I 

It  may  safely  be  said  that  there  is  not  in  litemture  a  story  of  two 
lives  more  tender  and  of  more  exquisite  grace  and  mutaal  affinity 
than  this.  There  is  a  certain  fitness,  moreover,  in  the  £act  that  it 
should  be  the  yoimger  and  poetically  stronger  of  the  two  who  thus 
mourns  the  snapping  of  that  link,  not  to  be  sundered  otherwise  than 
by  death.  Charles  Tennyson  was  a  spirit  that  dwelt  apart,  one  who 
admired  and  loved  and  deprecated,  and  worshipped  Truth  and  Beauty, 
withiu  his  own  sphere,  and  intimately  known  only  by  the  bvoored 
few — 

True  brotiier,  only  to  be  known 
By  those  who  love  thee  beat. 

While  the  one  young  poet  speedily  made  his  way,  and  duly  succeeded, 
with  a  claim  that  admitted  of  no  rivalry,  to  the  Laureateship  he  has 
ao  splendidly  adorned,  the  other  early  became  vicar  of  Grasby  in  his 
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native  Lincoln,  and  thenceforth  varied  the  duties  inonmbent  on  him 
by  compodDg  leisurely  sonnets.  He  was  known  all  along  to  troe 
readers  of  poetry,  but  never  touched  the  people  by  a  *  May  Qoem/  or 
thrilled  the  nation  with  a  *  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,'  or  charmed 
into  silent  reverence  by  an  '  Elaine  *  or  into  intellectual  devotion  by 
an  '  In  Meraoriam,'  or  captivated  and  enthralled  by  a  '  Northern 
Farmer '  and  a  '  Bizpah.' 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  from  his  nephew's  obituary  notice,  [n«- 
fized  to  the  *  Collected  Sonnets,'  that,  as  vicar  of  Grasby,  Charles 
Tennyson  Turner  was  the  'bountiful  and  loving  father  of  his  Sock.' 
At  college  he  bad  been  looked  upon  as  a  youthful  poet  of  exceptional 
promise,  but  no  literary  ambition  tempted  him  to  slight  the  lil'e-work 
be  had  found  to  do.  The  duty  that  lay  to  bis  hand  was  that  of  being 
a  diligent  and  faithful  pastor,  and  to  that  he  courageously  and 
steadily  applied  himself.  It  is  curious,  when  one  thinks  of  it,  how  a 
man  settles  down  to  the  task  presented  to  him,  and  strives  to  execute 
that  to  the  best  of  his  potter.  The  same  energies  that  were  potent 
in  the  class-room  and  the  football  field  piay  be  directed  with  success 
towards  the  intricate  cases  of  repulsive  clientJi,  the  luxurious  self- 
indulgence  of  proud  worldlings,  or  the  stolid  indifference  of  spiritual 
blindness.  A  brilliant  intellect  may  wear  itself  out  in  persistent  en- 
deavour to  improve  the  city  slums,  or  it  may  tax  its  resources  to  a 
perilous  excess  in  preaching  muscular  Christianity.  One  is  sometimes 
inclined  to  envy  the  quiet  parish  living  of  a  parson  who  has  simply  to 
go  in  and  out  and  give  a  steady  attention  to  his  flock,  and  yet  one 
does  not  always  know  what  disappointed  hopes,  what  tasks  nnaocom- 
plished,  what  weariness  and  what  heart-break  may  haunt  the  favoured 
spot.  It  may  be  that  the  parson  has  no  tasto  for  his  lot,  has,  on  the 
contrary,  simply  given  himself  up  te  it  as  the  only  thing  left  to  a  foiled 
ambition.  And,  indeed,  it  would  be  a  quest  of  pathetic  though  instruc- 
tive interest  to  find  out  how  many  men  have  got  into  the  sphere  that 
seems  to  themselves  the  one  for  which  they  are  specially  adapted. 
Probably  nine-tenths  would  be  found  at  least  dissatisfied  if  not 
thoroughly  disappointed.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Charles 
Tennyson  Turner  felt  himself  in  the  wrong  place  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  possible  to  look  upon  him  as  fairly  realising  Chaucer's  ideal — 
one  who  would  not  lightly  run  hither  and  thither  seeking  preferment. 

Bat  dwelte  at  hoom,  and  kepte  wel  his  folde, 

So  that  the  wolf  ne  made  it  not  myacarye ', 

He  was  a  schepherde  and  no  mercoiarie. 

He  had  entered  the  Church,  then,  because  of  his  love  of  the  work 
to  be  done  in  such  a  sphere,  and  not  simply  as  a  last  resource,  or  on 
the  ground  that,  while  the  return  for  the  work  done  would  supply 
daily  bread,  the  leisure  to  be  had  would  (according  to  Coleridge's  idea) 
be  so  much  real  gain  fw  literary  enterprise.  What  we  feel  in  the 
matter  is  tiiat  the  pastoral  and  the  poetical  worii  progressed  together ; 
that  the  preacher  received  an  impulse  from  the  poet's  moods,  while 
the  pastoral  experience  contributed  steadily  to  the  leaooroes  of  the 
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Bonoeteer.  Indeed,  the  poetry  of  Charles  TennyBoa  is  an  excellent 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  observing  intuitive  eoul  is  face  to 
&ce  with  poetrj  under  any  circumstanceB.  'He  liked  his  parish  work, 
no  doubt ;  but  he  liked  it  none  the  less,  but  probably  tdl  the  more, 
because  it  was  so  su^estive  to  him  in  his  retirement  and  when 
dwelling  with  bis  own  ideas.  We  cannot  think  of  him  in  a  city 
charge — not  because  he  would  not  have  found  even  there  material  for 
his  genius  to  dwell  upon  and  beautify,  but  because  the  literary  out- 
come of  his  life  is  such  as  finally  to  identify  him  with  rural  scenes 
and  interests.  It  is  safe  to  say  tliat,  even  if  he  bad  not  been  a  country 
clei^man,  be  would  have  written  poetry  ;  while  there  cannot  at  the 
same  time  be  a  doubt  that  his  poems  axe  what  tbey  are  very  much 
because  of  his  ostensible  profession. 

The  accidents  that  produce  literature  would  form  an  interesting 
chapter  of  themselveB,  There  is  a  deeper  view  to  take  of  Raleigh's 
history  of  the  world  than  that  of  the  preacher,  that  It  is  an  example 
of  the  blessed  uses  of  adversity.  We  are  all  labouring  to  defy  or  to 
mould  our  circumstances,  and  the  higher  or  lower  degree  of  success 
marks  the  heroimn  of  each.  Shakespeare  strove  with  manifold  dis- 
advantages, and  triumphantly  scaled  the  heights;  Milton  saw  with 
the  inner  eye  after  his  bodily  vision  was  hopelessly  gone ;  Cowper  had 
to  wrestle  with  a  hideous  nightmare  of  a  nervous  system,  and  found 
a  refuge  in  poetry ;  the  passion  of  Bums  surged  and  rolled  forth  in 
fervent  lyrics,  despite  unsuccessful  fanning  and  the  troubles  of  itine- 
rant gauging ;  and  Southey  had  to  produce  much  of  his  finest  work 
under  the  stem  pressure  of  family  necessities.  The  pls.cidity  with 
which  Wordsworth  was  able  to  move  about  and  accomplish  the  special 
task  for  which  he  was  fitted  exhibits  a  moral  character  of  its  own,  for 
is  it  not  clear  that,  but  for  the  admirable  turn  things  seemed  to  take 
for  hito,  he  would  have  been  sadly  at  a  loss  what  to  do  ?  In  the  case 
of  Charles  Tennysoii  also  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  successful 
moulding  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  found  himself,  and  the 
career  is  so  well  rounded  that,  looking  at  it  after  the  event,  one  feels 
unable  to  say  what  other  would  have  been  fitting  or  even  possible. 
He  began  his  career  at  school  as  scholar  and  poet ;  at  the  university 
the  character  was  developed  and  confirmed,  and  scholar  and  poet  he 
continued  to  the  end.     Once  more  Chaucer's  words  will  suit  him — 

But  riidie  he  was  of  holy  thooght  and  werk. 
He  WB8  also  a  lemed  man,  a  clerk 
^niat  Cristee  gospel  trewely  wolde  precbe ; 
Bjb  paiischenB  devoutly  wolde  he  tsohe. 

It  is  this  character  of  a  thoroughly  earnest  worker  and  thinker 
that  invariably  presents  itself  to  ua  as  we  read  the  sonnets.  There  is 
in  every  one  of  them  a  singular  depth  of  sincerity ;  the  poet's  heart 
is  invariably  in  his  work,  and  every  new  poem  is,  as  it  were,  a  fresh 
expression  of  a  continued  experience.  The  poet,  it  appears,  was 
doubtful  as  to  his  own  originality,  but  no  one  acquainted  with  the 
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Bonnets  of  all  previous  EogliBh  poets  vill  foil  to  see  that  Chatles 
Tennyson's  woi«,  whatever  its  value  may  be,  stands  out  unaided  and 
alone.  That  is  to  be  explained,  of  course,  on  the  ground  just  gone 
over,  viz.,  that  he  was  true  to  himself,  and  worked  steadily  from  his 
own  intellectual  and  spiritual  resources.  The  only  previous  poet 
that  could  have  materially  influenced  him  was  Wordsworth,  and  it  re- 
quires no  great  effort  to  see  that,  though  there  areaffinities  bet  ween  them, 
the  two  are  distiuct  in  their  main  attitudes.  One  can  imagine  Charles 
Tennyson,  away  in  the  retreat  of  his  rural  parish,  dwelling  fondly  on 
Wordsworth,  lingering  over  the  lyrical  ballads,  and  finding  intellectual 
stimulus  and  spiritual  refreshing  in  the  sonnets  on  the  river  Duddon. 
To  such  a  refined  taste  and  exceptional  culture  as  those  of  the  self- 
dependent  Vicar  of  Grasby  meditative  sonnets  like  Wordsworth's 
would  supply  oompanionship  of  the  best  quality.  Such  a  group  as 
the  Duddon  series  would  serve  him  for  healthy,  bracing  intercourse 
throughout  a  considerable  period  of  leisure.  Yet,  apart  from  this 
readily-inferred  appreciation,  there  is  nothing  specifically  Words- 
warthian  in  Charles  Tennyson's  own  poetical  attitude.  He  is  like 
Wordsworth  in  finding  poetry  in  his  own  surroundings — in  the  biids 
and  beasts  that  meet  his  observation  in  his  daily  routine,  in  the  vary- 
ing aspects  of  the  landscape,  in  the  fortunes  of  bis  neighbours,  their 
occupations  and  their  children,  their  hopes  and  fears,  their  joys  and 
their  sorrows.  But  there  is  an  important  difference  in  the  stand- 
points of  the  poets.  While  Charles  Tennyson  sees  the  beauty  and  the 
pathos  of  what  he  studies,  and  touches  with  gentle  yet  effective  finger 
Uie  chord  that  runs  from  the  individual  and  agitates  the  pulses  of 
the  general  heart,  Wordsworth  links  his  human  interests  with  those 
of  the  ideal  sphere  into  which  it  is  his  supreme  privilege  and  delight 
to  enter,  and  communicates  the  throbs  of  human  emotion  to  the 
great  bosom  of  Nature.  While  in  Wordsworth  we  find  the  poet  de- 
picting our  relation  to  Nature,  in  Charles  Tennyson  we  see  him  set- 
ting Xature  about  us,  but  at  the  same  time  insisting  on  the  dignity 
and  the  glory  of  the  human  soul.  Wordsworth,  for  example,  in  the 
twenty-third  of  the  Duddon  sonnets,  meditates  on  sheep-washing,  and 
trusts  that  the  pastoral  river  will  forgive  what  otherwise  the  observant 
Nature  poet  could  hardly  but  feel  as  an  outrage  upon  the  eternal 
beauty  and  sanctity  of  the  scene.  And  if  so,  runs  the  delicate  argu- 
ment, then  there  is  a  safe  understanding  betneen  the  two  factors 
chiefly  concerned,  *  nor  need  w«  blame  the  licensed  joys.'  Charles 
Tennyson,  on  the  other  hand,  is  concerned  for  Nature  mainly  as  an  im- 
portant agent  in  the  elevation  and  true  ennobling  of  the  soul.  Take 
bim,  for  example,  where  his  meditative  pattios  is  stirred  into  pas- 
sionate appeal  as  he  thinks  of  a  grand  old  wood  laid  low,  and  so 
much  thereby  lost  to  the  poetic  dreamer  and  maker.  The  PhilistiDes 
'have  not,  in  bis  view,  disturbed  the  sanctities  of  Nature  so  much  as 
diey  have  robbed  the  soul  of  a  fiiir  opportunity — 
This  fair  haunt 
Of  light  and  shadow,  and  divine  repose, 
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Low-fallen  at  last  beneath  joiir  ruthless  blows. 
Waits  its  last  shame,  the  hammer.     Do  not  vaimt 
The  pelf  your  ravago  brings  you ;  for  the  ban 
Of  all  the  voodfl  is  on  yon  1     Yon  have  epared 
Ko  shelter  for  the  dreams  of  god  or  man. 

Chaileg  Tennyson  bad  a  clear  and  loving  eye  for  outward  Nature 
and  her  ways,  but  Iiia  bias  was  not  towards  the  inner  essence  of  her 
delicate  idealism,  nor  was  he  enraptured  into  grave  and  mystic  ado- 
ration in  her  venerable  presence.  He  delighted  in  sunshine  and 
shadow,  be  reflected  on  the  singular  powers  of  flying  rain  and  toss- 
ing breeze,  he  was  much  with  the  sights  and  sounds  of  moorland  and 
lea ;  hut  all  these  and  their  like  were  for  him  subordinate  and  instru- 
mental, not  so  much  guiding  to  ideal  retreats  and  spiritual  fonses 
hidden  away  within  and  behind  themselves,  as  c(M>perating  with  the 
individual  soul  towards  the  highest  culture  and  the  energies  of  pure 
Being.  Nor  is  his  attitude  dmply  that  of  a  moral  disciplinarian  or 
an  ingenious  artist  of  didactic  allegories.  To  leave  such  an  impression 
as  that  would  be  to  entirely  misrepresent  the  poet.  His  strength  lies 
in  that  pure,  healthy  sentiment  which  depends  on  close  and  energetic 
association,  and  is  illustrated  rather  in  meditative  gravity  than  in 
conclusive  and  axiomatic  dogma.  Undoubtedly  there  is  a  moral  hiai 
in  these  sonnets,  but  it  never  degenerates  into  monotonous  advocacy 
or  morbid  appeal.  Nature's  impressions  on  the  poet's  mind  are  sharp 
and  decisive,  and  they  are  invariably  depicted  so  as  to  arrest  and  hold 
the  reader ;  they  are,  moreover,  inspiring  and  suggestive,  and  the 
feelings  and  reflections  that  arise  out  of  them  are  natural  and  of 
pure  and  sterling  quality.  There  is  a  tendency  among  readers  to  be 
suspicious  of  whatever  savours  of  a  moralising  and  didactic  tone — a 
tendency,  too,  that  is  thoroughly  sane  and  of  a  highly  corrective 
value.  At  the  same  time  it  is  just  possible  to  push  this  too  far,  and 
to  insist  even  (it  may  be)  on  the  mnsic  of  words  without  their 
meaning.  Now,  songs  without  words  are  often  very  beautiful,  but  is 
it  not  the  case  that  a  large  element  of  their  undoubted  beauty  lies  in 
their  implied  sentiment  and  spiritual  reach  ?  And  it  is  surely  a 
singular  waste  of  Divine  strength  to  linger  with  rapturous  music  over 
a  medley  of  vain  words.  Here,  in  this  charming '  Ceasing  of  the 
Storm,*  we  find  an  interesting  combination  of  steady  intellectual  out- 
look, musical  grace,  and  moral  endeavour,  that  may  be  taken  as  fairly 
representative  of  Charles  Tennyson's  poetical  standpoint  :— 

The  storm  had  welLnigh  gone ;  no  fitful  blast 
Lifted  the  weeping  willow  into  heaven, 
To  let  it  &U  and  weep  Sigain,  downcast ; 
How  often  is  sach  fickle  comfort  given  I 
How  peaceful  seem'd  the  far  up  fioating  rook, 
Crossmg  with  jetty  wing  the  Ml  white  doud, 
As  to  the  blue  beyond  his  way  he  took ; 
While,  in  Uw  grove,  a  lingering  breeze  allow'd 
XTo,  £34  (mo.  cxut,  v.  •,)  %  I 
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The  Bight  to  catch,  'mid  play  of  wind  aad  sua. 
The  uncertain  ahadowB  of  th&t  woodlazid  nook. 
Swallowing  the  silent  shaftfi  of  light  that  rrm 
Along  the  spidet^B  thread ;  on  Nattm's  book 
I  lore  to  poro,  and  mark  what  soars  on  high. 
Or  InrkB  in  by-paths  for  the  observant  eye. 

The  delicacy  of  the  suggested  yet  perfectly  distinct  and  Inti- 
mate moral  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  many  of  the  soimetE.  A  Qrst 
reading  may  in  some  caBes  leave  the  impresaioa  that  the  poet's 
interest  is  purely  objective,  and  that  his  chief  deaire  is  to  direct  the 
attention  towards  what  in  a  hasty  survey  might  readily  be  over- 
looked. Take,  for  example, '  The  JMoorland  Tree  in  the  Qaidm.' 
The  sympatlij  appears  at  first  to  be  challenged  for  tbe  lonely  tree  in 
its  neglect — 

At  best  the  summer  breeze 
Had  set  thee  floating  on  the  lonely  moor^ 
No  human  hearts  to  teach,  no  eyes  to  please. 

This,  of  itaelf,  would  be  very  fair  though  sufficiently  commonplace 
sentiment.  But  at  the  close  a  level  is  reached  for  wluch  this  hudlf 
prepares  us,  and  there  is  a  distinct  satisfaction  left  in  the  reader's 
mind,  in  addition  to  the  lasting  impression  of  a  vivid  picture — 

Eind  heaven  foreknew  the  boon  we  all  jeceired ; 
For  us  the  moral  of  thy  drooping  boughs — 
And,  for  thyself,  how  difierent  is  thy  lot ! 
From  the  bare  heath,  skirted  by  di^nt  ploughs, 
To  all  this  dear  home-honour  thou  hurt  got; 
Thou  good  man's  model,  lowly  though  full-leaTed  I 

A  finely-conoeived,  and  beuitifullj-worked  sonnet  faces  tliat  jnrt 
'quoted,  and  is  a  simile  entitled  *  In  and  out  of  the  Finewood.'  It  is 
a  TiTid  picture  of  an  erenlDg  drive  along  a  woodside,  while 

The  star  of  eve  ran  gUmpsbg  through  the  grove ; 

and  the  parallelism  suggested  is  that  of  some  bright  thought  tlitt 
seems  to  come  and  go,  half  willing  to  take  full  shape  and  be  recog- 
nised in  its  perfection  and  beauty,  yet  impeded  by  certain  cares  and 
lutoward  circumstances,  and  steadiastly  awaiting  its  opportunity — 

As  some  fikir  thought,  of  heavenly  light  and  force, 
Will  move  and  flash  behind  a  transient  screen 
Of  dim  expression,  glitteriog  in  its  course 
Through  many  loop-holes,  till  its  face  is  seen. 

The  same  attitude  of  steady,  pensive  reflection — always  fresh  and 
substantial,  and  certain  to  be  stimulating  to  the  patient  and  capable 
reader — may  be  traced  throughout  tbe  majority  of  tlieae  well-knit  and 
compact  studies.  ,  The  moon  struggling  with  adverse  shadows,  and 
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ultimatelf  reappearing  in  calm  and  pure  dignity,  to  hold  on  her  per- 
fect way,  suggests  the  soiU  labouring  under  the  diie  forces  of  sin,  and 
at  length  rising  perfect  and  unsullied  in  the  grand  movement  of 
ineflhble  Christian  endeavour.  It  is  Spenser's  sweet  theme  of  Virtue 
giving  herself  light  '  through  daiknesse  for  to  wade,'  set  to  a  higher 
note,  and  nuggeatively  insisted  on.  The  '  bee  wisp,'  kept  by  the 
poet  to  brush  the  stray  bees  from  his  window  panes  and  give  them 
the  chance  of  &eedom,  affords  him  the  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
wayward  insects,  impatient  under  his  kind  attentions,  to  the  wilful 
and  petulant  human  being  that  frets  under  the  directing  hand  of 
Providence.  The  'Barmouth  Sea  Bridge,*  though  phenomenal  enough 
and  wonderfully  illustrstive  of  mortal  genius,  is  yet  less  potent  for 
the  truly  poetic  and  philosophic  observer  Uian  those  uttered  inspira- 
tions that  bridge  the  gulf  between  Time  and  Eternity — 

Brave  songs  may  raise  a  people  sor»depreflt, 
And  knit  its  strength  together  for  tlie  strife 
With  foreign  foes,  or  sabtle  stateeman's  art : 
Sweet  hjnms  have  lifted  manf  a  djing  heart 
Above  the  world,  and  sped  the  passing  life 
AcroBB  Hie  watera  to  the  Und  of  rest  I 

The  freAhness  and  thoronghneBa,  however,  of  Charles  Tennyson's 
inspiration,  the  reach  and  quickness  and  delicacy  of  his  sympatiiy, 
the  snie  penetration  and  truthful  force  of  his  outlook,  are  nowhere 
better  seen  than  when  he  is  face  to  face  with  some  common  and 
apparently  trifling  experience.  He  finds  poet^  in  untrodden  ways, 
and  glorifies  themes  that  would  never  be  discovered  by  iho  ambitions 
vurnfier.  He  is  with  Cowper  and  Wordsworth  in  force  of  happy  dis- 
covery. The  ordinary  occurrenoea  of  his  daily  routine  are  for  him 
ideas  as  well  as  facts,  and  there  is  continual  freah  romance  in  all  the 
-little  incidents  of  his  neighbourhood.     A  sparrow  trampling  on  a 

rkling  dewdrop,  as  it  strives  for  its  share  of  crumbs  thrown  from 
paisonoga  door;  a  cuckoo  discovered  gadding  in  a  wayside 
hedge,  and  disproving  the  theory  as  to  the  'wandering  voice;'  a 
starving  hare  in  a  snowstorm  coming  up  with  boldness  engendered  of 
need  to  seek  food  in  hia  garden ;  a  brood  of  nightingales  hatched, 
through  an  ingenious  device  of  the  poet,  by  an  unconscious  and 
devoted  thrush;  a  newly-drowned  spaniel  found  'in  roving  o'er  the 
beach,'  and 

The  shining  waters  kissed  him  as  he  lay — 

these,  and  many  others  such  as  these,  are  the  subjects  of  finely  descrip- 
tive, charmingly  playful,  and  richly  reflective  sonnets.  Like  GilbOTt 
White  of  Selbome  he  finds  in  his  own  surroundings  ample  room  and 
veige  enough  for  continuoua  and  protracted  observation  and  study, 
and  like  him,  too,  he  fondly  and  reverentially  notes  resulta — only  in 
hia  case  the  reports  are  those  of  philosophic  poet  rather  than  poet- 
naturalist.     His  eyes  and  ears  are  invariably  alert  and  serviceable  to 
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his  energetic  mood,  and  he  is  watchful  over  times  and  seasons.  Tttis 
is  how  he  is  affected  by  *  The  First  Week  in  October' — 

Once  OD  an  autnmn  day,  as  I  reposed 
Beneath  a  noon  beam,  pallid  jet  not  dull. 
The  branch  above  my  head  dipt  itself  fall 
Of  that  white  sonshine  momently,  and  cloaed  ; 
White,  ever  and  anoa,  the  ashen  keys 
Dropt  dowD  beside  the  tamish'd  hollyhocks, 
The  scarlet  crane's-bill,  and  the  faded  stocks, 
Flnng  from  the  ehnffling  lea&ge  by  the  breete. 
How  wistfully  X  marked  the  year's  decay, 
Forecastiiig  all  the  dreary  wind  and  rain ; 
Twas  the  last  week  the  swallow  would  remain — 
How  jealously  I  watched  his  circling  play  I 
A  few  brief  hoius,  and  he  would  d^  away, 
No  more  to  turn  upon  himself  again. 

There  is  nothing  conventional  in  the  moods  of  Charles  Tensysoo. 
His  individuality  ia  rigorous  and  sterling,  his  outlook  long  and  cleir 
and  decided.  He  is  not  hampered  in  his  expression  by  a  creed  of 
painfully  sentimental  ezclusiveness,  but  is  ready  to  recognise  what- 
ever comes  within  his  sweep  if  only  it  be  noble  and  true.  He  finds  a 
pathetic  interest  in  the  forlorn  scarecrow  ont  in  the  winds  and  the 
rain,  after  his  st«adia8t  service  has  been  rendered ;  he  has  &  paeaing 
tender  thought  for  the  melancholy  cattle  severed  fixnn  fresh  pastures 
and  huddled  together  in  a  railway  truck,  on  the  swift  path  to  their 
doom ;  while  he  listens  without  impatience  to  the  mouotonons  <q)en- 
tion  of  a  neighbouring  hydraulic  ram,  and  views  with  quickened  and 
appreciative  interest  the  marvellous  activities  of  a  st^m  threshing- 
machine.  Scholar  as  he  was,  too,  he  was  always  able  to  sally  fbr& 
into  the  fields  of  literature,  and  return  with  interesting  discoveries. 
Nor  did  be  abhor  the  onward  movement  of  events,  and  shudder  at  the 
thought  that  bis  own  time  was  making  an  average  contribution  te 
history.  His  three  vigorous  sonnets  on  *  England's  Honour*  are 
sufficient  proof  that  national  interests  found  a  close  and  shreiid 
observer  in  the  reflective  sonneteer  of  C^rasby.  It  would  have  cat 
him  to  the  quick  to  be  thought  one  of  a  nation  of  shopkeepers  in  a 
time  of  perilous  suspense,  to  be  detected  in  the  act  of  encouraging  a 
*  dishonourable  peace,' 

For  fbar  the  stirring  gnn-smoke  should  invade 
Our  marts,  or  smntoh  our  commerce  here  and  there. 

And  all  this  vras  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  quiet,  uneventAil  fift  he 
led,  with  the  tender  delicacy  that  enabled  him  to  watch  gloriow 
sunsets,  and  note  the  ways  of  tiny  birds,  and  meditate  (in  some  of 
his  most  beautiful  sonnets)  on  the  sweet  innocence  of  children  and 
the  holy  beauty  of  maidens,  and  muse  upon  the  '  wind  on  the  con, 
as  well  as  upon  the  sabtle  mysteries  of  '  art  and  &ith.*    It  ma  all 
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iQcIuded  in  that  manifold  activity  which  is  characteristic  of  the  true 
pastor — one  whose  anxieties,  in  the  poet's  own  words,  are  above  all 
for  those  entrusted  to  his  care.  At  dawn,  at  noontide,  and  at  eve 
he  is  doToted  to  them. 

And  through  the  midnight  ur 
Sends  holy  Tentures  to  the  throne  above ;   - 
HJB  veiy  dreams  are  faithftil  to  his  prayer, 
And  follow,  with  closed  ^es,  the  path  of  love. 

Thohas  Bathe. 
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The  House  op  Commons. 

IT  has  been  the  misfortune  and  not  the  fault  of  the  present  Ministry 
thftt  during  their  tenure  of  office  they  have  had  in  home  afiain 
to  deal  mainly  with  matters  which  were  not  prominently  before  tbe 
electors  at  the  time  of  their  accession  to  power.  As  to  tbe  causes  of 
the  decisive  verdict  the  country  gave  last  year  opinions  nattuallj 
differ.  According  to  some,  it  was  a  vast  Badical  reaction ;  according 
to  others,  a  general  alarm  at  the  tendency  of  the  adventurous  policy 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Cabinet  in  India,  in  South  Africa,  and  to  & 
certain  extent  in  Europe ;  while  according  to  others  it  was  chiefly 
due  to  the  magic  spell  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  eloquence  in  Midlothian. 
It  is  probable  that,  with  the  majority  of  the  electors,  disgust  with  the 
past  bad  more  in&uence  on  their  decision  than  hopes  for  the  future. 
The  barrenness  of  legislation  during  six  years  of  Tory  rule  might 
have  excited  their  contempt,  but  what  stirred  them  to  tbe  depths  wu 
the  danger  of  any  longer  trusting  the  executive  power  to  those  who 
had  so  mismanaged  affairs  in  Afghanistan  and  Zululand.  The  zeal  of 
some  might  have  been  increased  by  the  long  list  of  reforms  which  the 
present  Prime  Minister  displayed  in  the  pages  of  a  monthly  magazine ; 
but  with  regard  to  most  of  these  projects  it  is  doubl^ul  whether 
they  had  occurred  to  anyone  except  the  writer  himself.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  it  is  certain  that  while  the  Foreign,  Indian,  and  CoIoiubI 
policy  of  the  present  Government  have  fully  justified  the  anticipa- 
tions of  the  majority  of  tbe  constituencies,  the  home  policy  fore- 
shadowed by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  some  others  of  the  Liberal  leaders  in 
1880,  has  been  retarded  and  actually  placed  in  the  background  by 
circumstances  that  were  little  thought  of  prior  to  the  general  electioD. 
The  first  unexpected  difficulty  that  came  across  their  path  was 
created  by  one  who  was  specially  returned  to  support  their  policy. 
The  avowed  object  of  Mr,  Bradlaugh's  return  was  to  promote  Liberal 
reforms ;  yet  up  to  the  present  he  has  stood  in  the  way  of  them  by 
consuming  a  vast  amount  of  the  public  time  over  difficulties  which 
he  himse^  created,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  in  the  future 
he  will  be  as  great  an  obstruction  aa  he  has  been  in  the  past  The 
two  Coercion  Acts,  the  passing  of  which  occupied  half  of  last  sessioii, 
were  certainly  not  anticipated  in  April  1880,  and  at  that  time  no  one 
expected  that  even  the  Irish  Land  Act  would  have  consumed  so  much 
of  the  time  of  Parliament  as  it  has  done.  Were  tbe  Premier  to  look 
back  to  his  article  in  the  magazine  referred  to,  and  compare  its  ht^iefiil 
aspirations  with  the  vtnrk  actually  done,  he  might  appropriately  reflect 
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OD  the  vanity  of  human  wishes.  The  third  session  of  the  Parliament 
that  was  to  work  wonders  is  about  to  commence,  and  scarcely  one  of 
the  well-nigh  forty  measures  that  an  eager  country  was  urgently 
demanding  have  been  passed.  The  Ministry  think  they  have  dis- 
covered the  cause  of  their  legislative  sterility,  and  consequently  the 
chances  aie  that  the  third  session  of  Parliament  will,  like  the  first 
and  the  second,  be  occupied  with  work  which  was  not  brought  pro- 
minently to  the  notice  of  the  constituents  at  the  last  election,  when 
not  a  single  vote  was  given  one  way  or  the  other  on  the  ground  of  v 
desire  f(»,  or  an  objection  to,  the  Tefbim  of  Parliamentary  procedure. 

That  the  reform  in  the  present  procedure  is  to  be  vigorously 
dealt  with  on  the  earliest  possible  occasion  there  can  no  longer  be  any 
doubt.  It  was  the  one  bit  of  the  Ministerial  pn^framme  for  the 
future  which  the  Prime  Minister  unveiled  at  the  G-uildhall  banquet 
on  the  ninth,  and  its  importance  was  accentuated  from  the  fact  that 
the  Speaker — ti  personage  supposed  to  be  neutral  and  non-political — 
supported  the  Crovemraent  su^^tion.  It  is  time  for  all  those  who 
value  the  institutions  of  their  coimtiy  to  consider  as  to  what  may  be 
the  nature  and  eSect  of  the  proposed  reform. 

On  a  former  occasion  we  have  already  adverted  to  an  ably  written 
article  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Frederic  Harristm ;  but  as  we  then  endei^ 
voured  to  point  out,  he  had  mistaken  the  cause  of  the  defects  in 
parliamentary  government,  and  the  consequence  was,  bis  almost 
revolutionary  remedies  would  not  apply.  According  to  Mr.  fianison 
it  has  been  the  tendency  of  the  House  of  Commons,  ever  since  the 
pasnng  of  the  great  Beform  Act,  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  to 
become  more  and  more  plebeian,  and,  in  his  opinion,  this  tendency 
would  increase  rather  than  decrease,  and  the  consequence  would  be 
that  much  more  stringent  rules  would  he  necessary  to  keep  a  Hoose 
BO  composed  in  order  than  were  for  the  same  House  when  it  was  made 
up  mainly  of  the  scions  of  noble  and  county  families.  Whatever 
amount  of  speculative  truth  there  may  be  in  this  proposition,  it  is 
certain,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  up  to  the  present  time  the  so-oalled 
plebman  members  have  been  the  best  behaved,  and,  if  stringent  rules 
are  requisite  for  any  beside  the  Irish  faction,  they  are  for  those  who 
have  bad  all  the  advantages  of  noble  and  gentle  birth  as  well  as  of 
an  eduoation  at  one  <»  other  of  our  chief  public  schoels.  But  really 
it  is  the  Irish  Action  that  for  the  last  eight  years  have  been  the  main 
cause  of  the  dilatoriness  of  parliamentary  work.  What  is  now  known 
as  Obstruction  may  have,  on.  occasion,  been  resorted  to  by  members  of 
both  the  great  parties  of  State,  but  it  has  never  been  systematically 
and  avowedly  ad<^ted  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  pazliamentaiy 
govonment  contemptible  if  not  impossible.  Yet  this  is  the  pnrpoua 
of  the  followers  of  Mr.  Famell,  and  it  seems  useless  to  ationpt  tc 
dispute  the  foot.  That  many  important  reforms  and  many  reinedial 
measures  are  neesssary  foi:  Ireland  is  admitted  by  all. members  of  tiie 
Uberal  party,  but  theae  reforms  and  measures  will  never  satisfy  Mr4 
Pamell  and  his  supporters.     They  want  separation  for  their  country 
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from  England,  and,  koowitng  that  they  canoot  acoompliah  their  olgect 
by  force,  they  endeavour  to  make  use  of,  or,  as  we  should  say,  toabow 
constitutional  forms,  to  render  government  impossible.  England  has 
accorded  them,  aa  representatives  of  Irish  constituencies,  a  place  in  that 
Parliament  which  is  summoned  year  by  year  to  watch  the  due  execution 
of  the  present  laws  and  to  make  fresh  ones  when  required,  but  tiie; 
come  with  a  fixed  determioation  to  prevent  the  very  Parliament  of 
which  they  are  members  &om  p«forming  its  functions.  These 
gentlemen,  in  number  somewhere  about  thirty,  are  no  hypocritaa. 
They  make  no  pretence  of  care  or  regard  for  the  honour  of  ti>e  House 
to  which  they  belong,  nor  do  they  ever  simulate  any  decdre  to  aid  in 
legislation.  In  their  opinion  it  would  be  good  for  their  country  to 
'  be  separated  from  this.  Being  numerically  weak,  they  resort  to 
the  device  of  making  themselves  a  nuisance,  in  the  hope  that  the 
English  people  will  some  day  be  sick  of  them,  and,  like  Pharaoh  and 
the  Israelites,  be  willing  to  let  them  go. 

Kow  this  being  so,  the  question  arises.  Has  the  House  any  power 
to  deal  with  members  acting  in  this  spirit  ?  There  ia  no  doubt  it  faai. 
If  it  has,  should  it  apply  for  &eah  powers  before  it  exhausts  those  it 
has  ?  To  expect  any  new  rule  to  put  down  Irish  obstruction  is  an 
idle  dream.  If  lawyers  can  generally  drive  a  carriage  and  four 
through  an  Act  of  Parliament,  much  more  will  the  sharp  and  inge- 
nious followers  of  Mr.  Paroell  be  able  to  set  at  nought  and  shirk  any 
rules  or  orders  the  House  might  make.  No  assembly  of  five  or  six 
hundred  men  called  together  for  the  purposes  of  business  can  be 
really  controlled  by  rules,  if  it  in  the  intention  of  a  considenble 
portion  of  them  to  obstruct  and  not  to  carry  on  business.  As  Mr. 
Bright  said  at  the  Mansion  House  in  August,  the  main  thing  to  Ix 
depended  upon  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  House  was 
the  gentlemanly  feeling  of  the  members,  and  by  gentlemanly  feeling 
is  meant  that  give-and-take  feeling  which  men  display  when  they 
meet  together  with  the  same  object  in  view,  though  their  opinions  as 
to  the  carrying  out  of  the  object  may  differ.  With  the  Insh  &cti(o 
tile  object  in  view  is  not  the  same.  The  object  of  the  great  majority 
ef  the  members,  including  all  the  English,  Scotoh,  and  Welsh  mem- 
bers, and  two  out  of  three  at  least  of  the  Irish  members,  is  to  carry 
on  the  government  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland ;  but  the 
object  of  this  faction  is  to  prevent  this  government,  so  that  there 
may  be  a  separation.  To  us  there  appears  but  one  adequate  remedy, 
and  that  is,  the  suspension  of  any  member  while  he  openly  acts  in  this 
spirit. 

That  the  House  has  the  power  either  of  suspending  or  expelling 
a  member  there  is  no  doubt ;  and  it  can  do  so  by  a  bare  majority. 
Members  who  have  been  proved  gnilty  of  any  crime,  snch  as  istpsc^^ 
perjury,  or  conspiracy  to  defraudghave  been  expelled,  and  in  1857  Mr. 
James  Sadleir  was  expelled  on  the  ground  that  he  had  fled  from 
justice.     Suspension  has  been  reserved  more  for  oSenoes  against  the 
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House  itulf.  Sir  Ergkine  May,  in  bis  book  od  '  pRrliamentaiy 
Practice,'  gives  many  instanceB  of  members  who  were  suspended 
front  the  year  1641  to  the  year  1692;  and  upon  them  remarks 
that  *  the  temporary  suspension  of  a  member  from  the  service  of 
the  House  is  a  modified  form  of  punishment,  by  which  the  rights  of 
electors  are  no  more  in&inged  than  if  the  House  exercised  its  ud- 
questionable  right  of  imprisonment;'  and  on  July  25,  1877,  it  was 
laid  down  firom  the  chair  of  the  House,  that  any  member  guilty  of 
a  contempt  *  would  be  liable  to  such  punishment,  whether  by  censure, 
by  suspension  from  the  service  of  the  House,  or  by  commitmenta,  as 
the  House  may  adjudge.'  The  House  has  rightly  been  very  chary  of 
exercising  its  power  of  puDislmig  members,  and  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  it  will  always  be  so.  Though  the  House  is  elected  for  a 
period  of  seven  years,  it  is  almost  as  much  en  rapport  with  public 
feeling  as  if  it  were  elected  annually,  and  it  is  a  certainty  that  it 
would  never  shock  public  opinion  by  abusing  its  power.  If  there 
is  any  virtue  which  its  members  have  pre-eminently,  it  is  that  of 
patience.  No  greater  proof  is  required  of  this  than  is  to  be  found 
in  one  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Select  Committee  appointed 
to  consider  the  best  means  of  promoting  the  despatch  of  public 
business  in  1878.  Their  sixth  recommendation  is,  'That  whenever 
any  member  shall  have  been  named  by  the  Speaker  or  by  the  Chair- 
man of  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  as  disregarding  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Chair,  or  abusing  the  rules  of  the  House  by  persistently 
and  wilfully  obstructing  the  business  of  the  House  or  otherwise,  the 
Speaker  or  Chairman  may,  after  the  member  named  shall,  if  he 
desire  it,  have  been  heard  in  explanation,  for  a  period  of  time  not 
exceeding  ten  minutes,  put  the  question,  no  amendment  or  debate 
being  allowed,  that  such  member  be  suspended  from  the  service  of 
the  House  during  the  remainder  of  that  day's  sitting.*  For  making 
this  terrible  recommendation  the  Committee  almost  apologise.  *  It 
will  be  seen,'  they  say,  *  that  one  of  their  resolutions  proposes  to  give 
powor  to  the  Speaker  or  Chairman  of  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House,  in  case  any  member  appear  to  him  to  be  disregarding  the 
authority  of  the  Chair  or  to  be  abusing  the  rules  of  the  House,  &c., 
to  put  to  the  House  or  Committee  (under  certain  conditions)  the 
question  that  such  member  be  suspended  finm  the  service  of  the 
House  during  the  remainder  of  the  Fitting.'  In  coming  to  this  reso- 
lution, they  go  on  to  say,  *  Your  Committee  have  borne  in  mind  that 
by  the  common  law  of  Parliament,  as  they  have  been  assured  1^ 
high  authority,  such  conduct  as  has  been  above  referred  to  is  a  grave 
offence,  amounting  to  a  contempt  of  the  House,  and  that  it  renders 
any  member  who  may  be  guilty  of  it  liable  to  such  censure  or 
pmiighment  as  the  House  may  think  fit  to  inflict.  They  are  satisfied 
of  the  full  power  of  ^e  House,  in  the  event  of  any  such  offoice 
being  committed,  to  proceed  to  action  against  the  offender ;  but  as 
mioh  procedure  might  involve  lengthened  debates  and  much  loss  of 
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time  before  a  decision  could  be  arrived  at,  your  Gomniittee  have 
thought  it  their  duty  to  consider  whether  the  Honee  would  not  do 
well  to  accept  eoroe  prompt  method  of  redrefldi^  an  evil  which  has 
an  obvious  tendency  to  become  eerioiu  if  not  speedily  checked ;  and 
it  is  with  this  view  that  they  have  passed  the  resolution  to  whidi 
reference  has  been  made.' 

Evea  with  this  apologetic  timorouBness  of  the  Committee,  the 
House  was  not  eager  to  adopt  the  recommendation.  It  was  not  till 
after  much  debc&ng  that  it  became  an  orda-  of  the  House  in 
Febniary  of  laet  year.  It  was  then  further  Btiengtfaened  by  the 
addition, '  that  if  any  member  be  suspended  three  timea  in  one  ses- 
sion, under  this  order,  his  suspension  on  the  third  oocanon  shall 
continue  for  one  week,  and  until  a  motion  has  been  made,  upon 
which  it  shall  be  decided  at  one  sitting  by  the  House  wheUier 
the  suspension  shall  then  cease,  or  for  what  longer  period  it  shall 
continue  ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  such  motion  tbe  member  may,  if  he 
desires  it,  be  heard  in  hie  jdaoe.' 

It  is  significant  that  while  many  members  have  been  suspended 
once,  and  some  twice,  under  this  order,  none  have  been  a  third  time, 
and  the  moral  is  plain  that  those  to  whom  it  has  been  applied  do  not 
care  a  straw  for  being  suspoided  for  a  sitting,  though  they  would 
have  a  strong  objection  to  being  supended  for  a  wedc  or  more.  The 
time  wasted  in  suxpendtng  a  number  of  members  for  a  sitting  is  con- 
siderable, and  the  punishment  is  absolutely  useless.  To  make  tite 
rule  effective  the  suspension  should  be  in  the  first  instance  for  a 
week  or  month,  and  in  the  second  for  the  session.  Had  auoh  an  ordef 
as  this  existed  last  session  the  chances  are  that  nobody  would  have 
been  suspended  for  a  week  or  month,  and  it  is  almost  a  certainty  that 
none  would  have  been  for  the  session.  If  any  had,  they  would  have 
deserved  it,  and  the  example  would  have  been  most  salutary.  Umbs 
oan  be  no  possible  doubt  that  those  who  obstruct  business,  cot  with 
the  object  of  preventing  some  paitioular  measure  &otn  passing,  or 
with  the  view  cf  gaining  time,  but  with  the  avowed  purpose  <A  render- 
ing the  transaction  of  all  business  impossible,  should  be  suspended 
till  they  come  to  a  better  frame  of  mind ;  and  the  only  questiok 
which  tiie  O-ovemment  should  weU  consider  is  the  piopcrtion  of 
tho  majority  it  should  take.  We  doubt  ourselves  whetiier  a  bare 
majority  should  do'  it,  though  a  bare  maj<nity  has  now  the  power; 
but  a  m^ority  of  two  or  three  to  one  might  safely  be  entmsted  with 
the  power. 

It  is  a  pity  that  this  power  of  suspension— a  pows  the  House 
already  has,  and  one  which  it  has  exerciBed-~has  not  been  Tonrted  to 
before  any  reform  v&  the  procedure  ofi  Vut  House  is  to  be  prop— ed.  In 
our  opinion  it  alone  wwld  deal  effectually  with  tiie  spuit  itf  wilful 
obatruotion,  and  no  otbec  rules  or  orders  on  the  sabjeot  woidd  have 
been  aecessary. 

Obstzuotioa,  however,  ia  not  the  sole  cause  of  tla  downeaof 
parliamentary   business.       Much    time   ia  undoubtedly  wasted  by 
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some  of  the  forms  of  the  House,  and  much  business  is  thrown  upon 
the  House  which  could  be  better  attended  to  elsewhere.  Now, 
with  regard  to  the  forms  of  the  House,  we  believe  that  both  parties 
will  agree  to  any  reform  that  will  facilitate  the  despatch  of  bnsiness 
without  inMnging  the  rights  of  minorities.  It  is  not  likely  that 
any  proposals  emanating  from  the  present  G-oTemment  will  touch  the 
latter.  In  the  debate  on  the  subject  in  February,  1879,  the  rights 
of  minorities  were  vindicated  by  three  of  the  most  important  mem- 
bers of  the  present  Ministry,  viz.  Lord  Hartington,  Sir  William 
HarcoiiTt,  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke.  The  question  was  oney  as  the  pre- 
sent Home  Secretary  well  remarked,  *  whioh  afTected  both  parties  < 
alike  ;  it  was  a  question  of  majorities  and  minorities.  A  minority 
ought  to  so  act  as  if  it  would  one  day  become  a  majority,  and  a  ma- 
jority as  if  it  would  one  day  become  a  minwity.  But  if  they  threw 
all  the  power  into  the  hands  of  the  Gh>vemment  they  Wwdd  de- 
prive the  minority  of  its  legitimate  right  of  diBCusaion.  The 
Government  had  a  very  powerful  arm  in  their  majority.  The 
minority  had  also  a  vety  powerful  arm  in  their  right  to  object  to  the -' 
policy  of  the  G-ovemment ;  but  that  was  a  power  which  the  Govern- 
ment sought  very  seriously  to  limit.*  And  both  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
and  Lord  Hartington  propceed  amendments  limiting  the  effect  of 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote'n  proposal  '  that  whenever  the  Coiomittee  of 
Supply  or  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  stands  on  the  first 
order  of  the  day  on  a  Monday,  Mr.  Speaker  ehall  leave  the  chair ' 
without  putting  any  question.*  Lord  Hartington  showed  clearly 
what  were  the  remedies  that  would  find  favour  witii  him  when  he 
said  that  '  the  House  had  a  great  deal  more  busioess  to  deal  with— 
some  of  it  of  a  very  important  and  some  of  it  of  an  ^tremely  non<-  ■ 
important  character — than  it  was  able  thoroughly  to  discuss,'  while  - 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  thought  it  '  essential  to  the  pritileges  of  the  House  ■ 
that  the  ancient  theory  of  discusning  grievance!)  before  granting 
supply  should  be  preserved.  It  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  part* 
of  our  parliamentary  constitution.'  The  minority  of  that  time  is  the  ' 
majority  of  to-day,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  of  its 
members  have  altered  their  opinions.  The  House  has,  as  Lord 
Hartington  observed,  too  much  work,  and  the  question  is  how 
this  burden  of  business  can  be  lightened.  One  obvious  way  is  to- 
carry  on  the  work  of  decentralisation  and  iaoreaae  the  powers  of  > 
local  bodies.  Locaiself-govemmentisthefonndationof  thiseountry^ 
contentment,  and  the  aim  of  all  government  should  be  to  enoouragfr 
and  increase  it.  At  present  it  is  confined  to  the  towns,  and  one  of 
the  most  essential  and  valuable  reforms  the  present  Q-ovemment  can  ■ 
carry  out  is  to  apply  to  the  counties  that  principle  of  g&vemment  • 
which  hag  answered  so  well  in  the  towne.  It  is  not  necetsarr  to  abuse 
or  find  feult  irith  the  present  posaesscn  of  power  in  the  counties  to' 
justify  a  reform  in  the  mode  of  government.  However  well  the 
magistrates  may  carry  on  the  management  of  the  diff<^ebt  countieSf 
and  however  careful  and  economical  they  may  be  in  the  expenditure 
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of  the  ratepayers'  money,  Btill,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  counties  ue 
not  self-governing,  and  we  believe  it  -would  be  far  better  for  tie 
farmers  and  the  ratepayers  and  the  country  gentlemen  themselves  if 
they  were.  The  country  gentlemen  themselves  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  fact  that  they  would  under  a  reformed  system  be  elected 
as  members  of  a  Council  or  Board,  instead  of  holding  office,  as  they 
now  do,  by  the  appointment  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  Every  coantr^ 
gentleman  who  is  fit  for  the  place  of  governing  would  be  sure  to  be 
elected,  and  far  larger  powers  of  government  would  be  conferred  on 
an  elected  body  than  can  now  be  given  to  magistrates  assembled  at 
quarter  sessions.  Each  county  should  have  a  Parliament  of  its  own, 
elected  on  a  broad  basis,  and  much  of  the  local  work  now  dooe  by 
the  Imperial  Parliament  might  safely  be  entrusted  to  the  county  one. 
There  is  one  strong  objection  which  landlords  may  have  to  it,  but  it 
ought  not  to  have  much  weight.  There  ia  no  doubt  tbat  the  one  panacea 
fer  agricultural  distress,  in  the  opinion  of  many  landlords,  is,  rates  in 
ud.  The  Imperial  Treasury  is  looked  to  as  the  paternal  pocket  from 
which  money  to  relieve  local  rates  should  always  be  abstracted.  The 
less  this  ideA  is  encouraged  the  better.  Imperial  aid  cannot  be 
given  without  Imperial  control,  and  Imperial  control  tends  to  cen- 
tralisation with  its  evils,  and  cuts  directly  the  ground  from  under 
self-govemmeut.  Granting  aid  to  the  prisons  and  diminishing  the 
power  of  the  visiting  justices,  was,  in  our  opinion,  a  step  in  the 
wrong  direction,  and  upon  mature  consideration  neither  the  landed 
gent^  nor  the  &rmers  will  be  prepared  to  barter  away  their  right  to 
manage  their  own  local  affairs  for  the  mesa  of  pottage  of  a  few  pennies 
less  in  tbe  pound  of  rates.  What  is  wanted  is  more  power  in  the 
counties  and  less  in  the  central  Grovemment,  and  any  measure  for  giriiig 
this  will  tend  to  improve  the  government  of  the  counties,  and  alao 
considerably  lessen  the  work  of  ParliamenL  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  most  prominent  place  in  the  next  Queen's  Speech  will  be  given  to  a 
measure  for  the  reform  of  county  government,  and,  if  carried,  it  will 
affect  considerably  the  state  of  public  business  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

The  work  of  the  House  may  also  be  lightened  by  ita  bulk  being 
more  systematically  classified,  and  a  larger  porti<m  of  it  than  at  pre- 
sent being  submitted  to  Committees.  The  House,  as  a  whole,  is  a 
cumbrous  machine  to  settle  matters  of  detail.  All  matters  affecting 
principles  should  be  submitted  to  the  whole  House,  bat  when  they 
we  agreed  upon,  the  mode  of  giving  effect  to  them  could  be  better 
settl^,  not  in  a  Committee  of  tbe  whole  House,  but  a  Committee 
of  more  lindted  dimensions.  No  doubt  some  difficulty  would  be 
experienced  as  to  who  should  constitute  the  Committee,  Some  i^fu- 
lation  should  be  adopted  by  which  members  inta^ated  in  particular 
measures,  and  having  amendments  to  propose,  sfaoold  form  part  of 
such  Committ«eB,  and  a  full  opportunity  should  be  given  for  discuss- 
ing any  bill  so  settled  in  Committee,  on  report  or  on  tbe  third 
reading. 
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A  vast  saving  of  the  time  of  Parliament  miglit  be  effected  by  an 
Order  which  would  keep  alive  Bills  that  had  been  discussed  but  not 
passed  or  thrown  out  from  the  end  of  one  Session  to  the  beginning  of 
another.  As  things  now  stand,  a  number  of  Bills  are  proposed  and 
debated  fully,  and  pass  their  second  reading,  and  then  in  July  and 
August  they  are  slaughtered  with  the  innocents,  and  the  whole  of  the 
time  that  has  been  devoted  to  them  is  absolutely  wasted.  There  is 
no  conceivable  reason  why  this  should  be,  nor  is  there  any  reason 
why  Bills  that  have  passed  their  third  reading  at  the  end  of  the  ees- 
sion  in  the  House  of  Commons  should  not  be  sent  up  to  the  House  of 
Lords  at  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  session.  As  things  now  stand 
some  Bills  are  passed  a  second  time  for  any  number  of  successive 
years,  and  what  is  called  ^eir  principle  is  assented  to  and  afBrmed 
by  the  House,  but  with  no  practical  result,  as  there  is  never  time  to 
discuss  them  in  Committee  during  the  session  in  which  they  have 
been  read  a  second  time.  The  consequence  is,  the  discussion  and  de- 
bate has  to  be  repeated  all  over  again,  and  the  time  that  is  thus 
wasted  is  incalculable.  Not  only  is  time  wasted  in  discussing  the 
same  matter  over  again,  but  the  baowledge  that  a  certain  amount  of 
delay  will  |n«vent  a  Bill  getting  into  Committee,  is  a  strong  tempta^ 
tion  to  those  who  oppose  it  to  cause  as  much  delay  as  possible,  in  the 
hopes  that  it  will  be  sacriliced  with  others  as  the  irresistible  hot  days 
of  August  draw  near.  A  simple  rule  that  the  autumn  recess  between 
the  prorogation  of  the  session  and  the  commencement  of  the  next 
should  have  no  more  effect  than  the  Easter  and  Whitsuntide  recess, 
but  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  session  the  skeins  of  legis- 
lation should  be  taken  up  exactly  as  they  were  left  at  the  prorogation, 
would  effect  a  very  large  saving  of  time,  and  would  in  no  way 
trench  upon  the  rights  of  the  minority. 

Much  delay  is  now  caused  by  the  extent  to  which  questioning 
Ministers  has  developed,  and  also  hy  the  too  frequent  movements  of 
tiie  adjournment  of  the  House ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  deal  with  either 
of  these  subjects  without  affecting  the  privil^es  of  individual  mem- 
bers, and  more  especially  those  belonging  to  the  Opposition  for  the 
lime  being.  The  power  of  putting  questions  to  Ministers  is  in  many 
instances  a  most  salutary  one,  and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  it  should  be 
necessary  to  put  any  restraint  upon  it  in  addition  to  that  which  is 
afforded  by  the  good  feeling  of  members  themselves.  Personal  vanity 
is  often  suggested  as  the  motive  which  prompts  many  to  rise  in  their 
place  and  give  notice  of  a  question  on  a  certain  day,  and  then,  on 
that  day,  rise  again  and  put  the  question.  At  present,  after  notice 
is  given  of  a  question,  the  question  itself  is  printed,  and  till  this 
Parliament  it  used  to  be  the  custom  for  members  to  rise  and  read 
out  the  question  at  length  to  which  the  Minister  was  to  reply ;  bat 
now  it  is  usual  for  members  only  to  refer  to  their  question  as  number 
one  or  two  standing  in  their  name.  Now,  if  this  reform  were  carried  a 
little  further,  so  that  it  should  not  be  necessary  for  members  to  rise 
from  their  seat  and  give  notice  of  their  qnestlon,  or  again  rise  to  ask  it, 
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but  that  it  should  be  sufficient  notice  for  them  to  hand-  their  qoestion 
in  writing  to  the  proper  clerk  of  the  House,  so  that  it  might  be 
printed  as  at  present,  and  that  Ministers  might  on  the  following,  or 
whatever  day  iras  fixed,  give  their  answers  without  it  being  incum- 
bent upon  the  member  to  rise  and  ask  it  formally — not  only  would  a 
large  amount  of  time  be  saved,  but  the  temptations  to  personal  vanity 
would  be  cousiderably  diminished.  Some,  at  least,  who  are  supposed 
to  be  actuated  by  these  motives  would  not  care  to  question  usless 
they  had  the  opportunity  of  bringing  themselves  before  the  notice  of 
the  HouBe,  and  also  of  hearing  the  sound  of  their  own  voices.  With 
regard  to  moving  the  adjournment  of  a  debate,  the  power  it  gives 
to  a  minority  is  very  great,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  would 
be  advisable  to  touch  it.  Motions  for  adjournment  of  the  House  or 
of  a  debate  cui  be  moved  at  any  time,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
desire  of  the  noajmity,  they  can  be  repeated  and  divided  upon  ad 
i7i/initum  by  the  minority.  They  form,  in  the  hand  oi  an  obstinate 
and  pertinacious  minority,  a  weapon  of  immense  force,  and  if  too 
much  abused  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  majority  for  the  time 
being  will  snatch  it  away.  Up  to  the  present  time,  it  may  be  said 
that  it  has  frequently  been  used  with  great  advantage  to  the  country 
generally,  and  though  in  recent  years  it  has  been  much  abused,  it 
would  probably  be  better  to  try  other  reforms  for  preventing  ob- 
struction before  attempting  to  interfere  witii  this  valuable  arm  of 
the  minority  for  the  time  being.  It  was  veil  eonsidered  1^  tbe 
Committee  on  Public  Business  in  1878,  and  the  only  recommeudatim 
they  made  is  the  following :  '  That  when  a  motion  for  the  adjoam- 
ment  of  the  House,  or  of  a  debate  or-  for  reporting  process  in 
Committee,  or  for  the  Chainnan's  leaving  the  chair,  has  been  de- 
feated by  a  majority  of  not  less  than  two  to  one,  and  has  heea 
supported  by  a  minority  of  less  than  twenty  members,  Uien,  if  the 
same  main  question  is  before  the  House  or  the  Committee,  anoUier 
motion  should  be  made  for  adjournment,  Mr.  Speaker  or  the  Chair- 
man may,  if  he  think!  fit,  instead  of  directing  the  *'  Ayes  "  to  go 
into  one  lobby  and  the  "  Noes "  into  the  other,  call  upon  the 
*'  Ayes  "  to  rise  in  their  places,  and  if  the  number  of  "  Ayes "  shall 
then  appear  to  be  less  than  twenty,  and  if  it  also  appear  to  Mr. 
Speaker  or  the  Chairman  that  the  "  Noes  "  exceed  forty,  tbe  divisioD 
«bsll  not  take  place,  and  the  motion  shall  be  declared  to  have  be^i 
lost.' 

This  recommendation,  if  carried  out,  would  save  a  qmntity  of 
time  which  is  now  taken  up  in  a  useless  perambulation  of  the  lobbies, 
and  might  be  extended  with  advantage  to  other  discussions  besides 
those  on  adjournment. 

The  same  Committee  had  before  them  the  question  of  c^ure, 
hut  they  were  not  prepared  to  recommend  its  adoption ;  and  with  the 
views  they  express  the  great  majority  of  people  inside  and  outside 
the  House  wlU  agree.    There  is  do  chance  of  its  being  proposed  by  a 
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Liberal  Governmeat ;  fhougb  some  of  those  who  write  in  support  of 
the  Liberal  party  have  recently  been  looking  lather  favourably  at  it. 
The  power  of  closing  a  debate  really  means  the  power  of  the  majority 
to  stifle  discussion,  and  the  objection  to  it  is  as  strong  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  who,  writing  on  this  very  subject,  aays  that 
*  in  Fraaoe  the  terrible  decrees  of  urgency,  the  decrees  for  closing 
the  discussion,  may  well  be  remembered  with  dread ;  they  were 
fwmed  for  thesnbjugationof  the  miiiority,  for  Uie  purpose  of  stifling 
arguments  which  were  dreaded.' 

Not  only  would  the  ddtwre  place  the  minority  at  the  mercy  of 
the  majority,  but  it  would  considerably  increase  the  power  of 
Ministars  for  the  time  being,  while  it  would  proportionately  diminish 
the  power  <rf  ooctrol  poflsessed  by  the  Houee.  A  Minister  with  a  ser- 
rile  majority  would  wield  almost  despotic  power.  During  the  six 
years  that  Lord  Beaoonsfield  was  in  office,  the  authority  ^  Parlia- 
ment was  sufficiently  set  at  nought,  and  for  a  long  time  it  was  kept 
in  the  dark  with  regard  to  affairs  in  A^hanistan,  while  the  Indian 
towps  were  brought  to  Malta  in  sheer  contempt^  of  the  sanction  of 
the  House.  Had  the  cldtwre  existed  during  this  period  of  Tory  rule; 
there  can  be  no  doubt  it  would  hare  been  freely  used  to  stifle  debate, 
and  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  colle^:nee  would  have  been  able 
to  indulge  in  &r  hi^er  Sights  of  ambition  than  they  dared  to  do 
without  it.  Of  course  no  true  Liberal  would  have  any  fear  of  the 
present  occapants  of  the  Treasury  bendi  abusing  any  power  entrusted 
to  them,  but  it  is  by  no  means  an  absolute  certainty  that  they,  or 
men  like  t^em,  will  always  be  where  they  are.  With  every  inten- 
tion to  benefit  their  country  by  their  labours,  it  is  quite  possible 
they  may  make  such  mistakes  as  would  loosen  their  hold  upon  the  elec- 
tors, and  equally  possible  that  an  ungrateful  people,  in  a  spirit  of  in 
fatuated  fickleness,  might  place  t^eir  oj^hents  in  power.  When 
next  in  power,  the  Conservative  party  will  not  have  a  leader  with  the 
eame  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  the  same  matured  acquaint^ce 
with  the  English  character,  as  they  had  in  Lord  Beaconsfield,  who, 
with  all  his  faults,  always  endeavoured  to  be  moderate  and  to  act  the 
part  of  the  Opportunist  With  him  as  leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  cldture  would  have  been  a  weapon  of  great  danger  to  the 
liberties  of  the  House,  and  therefore  to  the  conrtitoencies  at  large ; 
but  what  would  it  become  were  the  leadership  virtually,  if  not  nomi- 
nally, to  &U  into  the  hands  of  Lord  fiandolph  Churchill,  and  the 
whole  of  his  party  to  be  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  Lord  Salisbury  ? 
It  is  all  very  well  to  depict  Lord  Kandolph  as  a  '  gutter  child,'  as  a  cer- 
tain legal  luminary  recently  did,  but  the  mud  that  gutter  children 
throw  is  very  unpleasant,  especially  if  it  sticks,  and  those  who  study 
history  will  find  that  there  is  a  great  similarity  between  the  mud 
stirred  up  and  impartially  distributed  by  the  member  for  Woodstock 
and  that  which  in  his  early  days  the  late  leader  of  the  Conservative 
party  scattered  about ;  it  is  certain  that  when  the  Tories  do  come 
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in  again,  he  will  hold  an  important  place  oa  the  Treasury  bench,  and 
the  fear  is  that  he  will  not  resemble  his  late  great  leader  as  much  in 
his  prudence  and  moderation  as  he  does  in  the  quality  of  the  '  mud' 
he  uses. 

Practically,  however,  there  is  no  chance  of  the  cloture  being  pro- 
posed ;  and  were  it  to  he  by  any  party  there  would  be  no  chance  of 
its  being  adopted.  To  be  sure,  one  of  the  papers  professing  a  profound 
knowledge  of  what  passes  in  ministerial  minds  has  stated  that  in 
some  form  or  other  it  is  to  be  proposed ;  and  the  same  paper  added 
that  Parliament  would  be  summoned  to  meet  about  the  middle  of 
January,  so  that  the  reform  in  parliamentary  procedure  might  be 
completed  by  the  eighth  of  February,  and  ttien  the  House,  unshackled 
by  obstruction,  might  set  to  work  at  the  usual  time  of  meeting  and 
accomplish  an  enormous  amount  of  legislative  labour.  Were  the  first 
statement  of  this  paper  correct,  its  second  shows  a  sanguine  tempera- 
ment much  to  be  envied.  If  the  ol6ture  is  proposed  in  any  form 
whatever,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  t^t  whatever  time  in  January 
the  debate  up<m  it  b^jna,  it  will  last  till  the  proposal  is  thrown- ou^ 
even  if  it  took  till  August  to  do  it.  The  House  at  the  present  time 
has  a  power  in  its  hands  which  has  grown  with  its  growth  and 
strengthened  with  its  strength,  and  which  on  many  occasions  it  has 
exermed  with  the  happiest  results  in  controlling  and  defeating  the 
designs  of  ambitious  Ministers  of  the  Crown ;  and  merely  because  it 
has  occasionally  been  abused  by  a  few  of  its  members  it  is  not  likely 
to  surrender  it.  If  it  did,  it  would  deserve  the  most  contumelious 
epithets  that  have  been  applied  to  it  by  its  bitterest  opponents. 

The  one  result  its  supporters  might  expect  is  rapid  legislation,  but 
rapid  legislation  does  not  mean  progress.  Of  all  ocuntries  in 
Europe — and  there  is  no  reason  even  to  except  America — ^this  caanb7 
has,  during  the  present  century,  made  the  most  progress.  There 
have  been  times  when  for  a  brief  period  other  countries,  as  Fiance 
and  perhaps  portions  of  Q-ermany,  have  seemed  ahead  of  us  in  poli- 
tical liberty,  in  the  distribution  and  management  of  political  power, 
and  in  enlightened  legislation.  For  in  these  countries,  vhere 
they  have  a  cWure,  parties  have  been  in  the  haKt  of  making  a 
clear  sweep  of  the  projects  of  their  opponents,  and  the  moment  the 
popular  vote  has  placed  them  in  office  they  have  undone  all  their 
predecessors  have  done,  and  carried  out  to  Uie  letter  the  programme 
they  supported  in  Opposition,  and  the  resolt  has  invariably  been 
to  cause  a  reaction,  and  others  have  come  into  their  place,  and  with 
eqnal  vigour  have  demolished  tJieir  work  too.  It  is  only  too  probaUe 
thiat  this  may  be  the  result  of  M.  Gambetta's  thoroughness  in  France 
now.  With  us  measures  affecting  great  political  principles  are  debated 
year  after  year,  and  sometimes  decade  after  decade,  and  they  are  not 
reduced  to  legislative  Acts  till  public  opinion  is  thoroughly  prepared 
for  them ;  but  when  they  are  passed  they  become  permanent,  and  are 
recognised  as  such,  by  whatever  party  happens  to  be  in  power.  In 
1834  the  Nonconformists  of  this  country  urged  four  essential  refonss 
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—one  that  the  marriage  ceremony  might  be  performed  in  their  chapela 
licensed  for  the  purpose ;  another  that  church-rates  should  not  be 
-compulsory  ;  and,  third,  that  their  children  might  have  equal  rights  at 
the  Universities  with  those  of  Churchmen ;  and,  fourth,  that  they 
might  biirj  their  dead  in'  the  parish  churchyard  with  their  own 
religious  service.  To  the  very  great  majority  of  the  nation  every 
one  of  these  reforms  now  uteems  just  and  proper ;  but,  as  we  know,  the 
right  of  marrying  in  their  chapels  was  alone  conceded  in  1835,  while 
compulsory  church-rates  were  not  abolished  till  i86g,  and  tests  not 
abolished  at  the  Univeraities  till  1870;  while  the  right  to  burial  in 
the  churchyardti  was  only  acquired  last  year.  It  is  poBsible  that  a 
Liberal  Ministry  armed  with  the  dSiurt  might  have  passed  all 
these  reforms  iu  1855  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  there  would  have  been 
'  a  violent  reaction,  and  the  chances  are  that  religious  liberty  and  reli- 
:gious  equality  would  not  have  been  at  this  day  as  advanced  as  they 
are.  The  moral  conveyed  in  the  fable  of  the  tortoise  and  the  hare  is 
as  applicable  to  politics  aa  to  any  other  kind  of  progress. 

While  it  is  plain  that  no  such  ambitious  schemes  of  revolution- 
ising the  forms  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  those  formulated  by  Mr. 
F.  Harrison,  and  hinted  at  with  approval  in  certain  quarters,  would 
have  a  chance  of  passing  the  House,  it  is  equally  plam  that  there  is 
a  general  desire  by  members  of  both  parties  to  improve  the  working 
capacity  of  the  House.  As  Mr.  Gladstone  well  said  at  the  Mansion 
House,  this  is  not  a  party  question,  and  there  ought  to  be  no  party 
debate  over  it.  Both  parties  are  equally  jealous  of  the  honour  of  the 
House  of  which  they  are  alike  members,  and  any  reforms  that  will 
increase  its  usefulness,  and  so  add  to  its  dignity  and  power,  without 
trenching  upon  the  rights  of  minorities  or  the  privileges  of  indepen- 
dent memb^  are  sure  to  be  favourably  received,  and  would  be  passed 
without  much  delay.  To  waste  a  session  in  the  discussion  of  reforms 
of  the  procedure  of  the  House  in  a  spirit  of  bitter  partisanship  would 
be  the  worst  scandal  of  all,  and  bring  more  contempt  and  ridicule 
on  Parliament  than  has  ever  yet  been  done  by  obstruction. 

We  have  a  strong  belief  that  the  chief  reform  wanted  is  to 
extend  the  term  of  suspension  from  one  sitting  to  a  week  or  a  month 
for  the  first  offence,  and  the  whole  session  for  tiie  second.  For  further 
economising  the  time  of  the  House  reforms  might  advantageously  be 
made  by — 

I.  l.ieasening  the  amount  of  its  work  by  giving  more  to  local 
bodies. 

3.  Appointing  large  Committees  to  do  some  of  the  work  now 
done  by  the  Committee  of  the  whole  House. 

3.  R^ulating  the  mode  of  giving  notice  of  and  putting  ques- 
tions to  ^linisters. 

4.  Commencing  at  the  beginning  of  a  session  with  the  work  as 
left  at  the  prorogation  of  Parliament  the  preceding  session. 
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5.  Partially  limiting  the  power  of  adjoumment,  as  suggested  by 
the  Committee  od  Public  Business  in  1878. 

These  suggestions  may  not  be  ambitiotis,  but  they  have  the  merit 
of  being  moderate,  and  contjequently  we  believe  they  would  be- 
accepted,  wheretis  any  radical  attempt  to  regulate  the  forms  of  the 
House,  as  though  business  were  always  '  urgent,'  would  be  sure  to  be- 
defeated. 
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